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FSnrOE BISMABOZ'S LETITBS.* 

THESE letters are mainly addressed to 
various members of the great German 
Chancellor's family, and extend over a peri- 
od of rather more than thirty years. There 
is some sense of disappointment in findii 
so few of them dated in the later period 
his career, since he has directed not only 
German but European politics in the chan- 
nels suggested by his indomitable will and 
more than virile policy. There is only one let- 
ter, for instance, written during the momen- 
tous period of the Franco-Gennaa war. But 
the chief value of these epistles, after all, con- 
sists not so much in the inner view they 
might, and do, in a few instances, cast upon 
the stirring events in which Bismarck has 
been so conspicuous an actor, as in the light 
they shed upon his personal traits. How 
largely, indeed, the personal traits of a great 
man enter into the moulding of events, has 
often been seen in the careers of the fa- 
mous. These letters show Bismarckas he is, 
quite free from the restraints of the public 
gaze, in the hours when he has thrown off 
public care, and in the familiar intimacy and 
confidence of family communication, 
striking to see, when he thus unbends, how 
playful and boyish, how hearty and honest 
and chatty, is the stern, grim man who, when 
he a^iears in the Reichst^, strikes awe 
and fear into every breast. That politics 
have never wholly absorbed him is quite 
[dain. He gossips fully and with gusto about 
the society, the manners, of the people 
among whom he finds himself ; he dwells on 
details the. most minute as to his d^ly life -^ 
what kind of a room he had at his inn, how 
the dishes pleased or displeased him ; he 
eagerly seizes every chance to write a little 
pleasantry, poke a little fun, make a little 
joke; he tells about his pastimes, in which 
he is as lusty and enthusiastic as he is tre- 



mendous in politics — his fishing and seal- 
ihooting, his boating and bunting, his riding 
and walking. He relates his adventures here 
and there with a real humor and picturesque- 

; and we cannot help thinking, as we read 
these delightful pages, that had not Bismarck 
been a great politician, he might have been 
a Horace Walpole or a masculine Madame 
de Sdvigntf. He twits himself gaily about 

tatc papers, of which he says: 

" I write reports pages lone, u round and pol- 
ished as leading articles; and if ManteufEel, after 
he lias read tliein, can say what ia in them, he 
can do more than I can. We all play at believ- 
ing that each of us is crammed full ot ideas and 
plans if he would only speak, and we are every 
one at ua perfectlv well aware that all of ua 
together are not a hair better as to knowledge of 
what will become of Germany, than Gossamer 
Summer." 

On every page his warm, steady German 
affection for his kin betrays itself ; and often 
his real devoutnesa of soul is manifested. 
Writing to his wife as to the contrast of his 
former with his present life, he says : 



part of man's destiny from the first, is 
alternately helped forward and hindered by 
the varied forms of Religion, Science, Art, 
and Society. To make this unceasing con- 
flict, prolonged through twenty centuries, 
: vivid and real, the poet has sought to 
personify " Powers and ■Principles," and to 
clothe mere abstractions In forms of flesh 
and blood. "Prince Deukalion," from 
whom the drama takes its name, is the ideal 
manhood, and Pyrrha, the ideal womanhood, 
each striving with oft-repeated efforts to find 
embodiment in actual humanity. 

The drama is in four acts. The time of 
the first is A. D. 300, when the classic faith 
fading before the light of Christianity. 
The shepherd of the first scene, representing 
the "unthinking, obedient multitudes," la- 
ments the downfall of the old shrines. 
Next Gaea, Mother Earth, mourns that man, 
her child, has forgotten her. 



like 



"Idonf 

.-live noil -. . - . . 

yourself, without the children — I realljr do 
know why I should not throw off this life lil 
dirty shirt." 

These letters cannot but increase the ad- 
miration for Bismarck of those who read 
them. It is gratifying to ordinary people 
find a famous character possessed of tastes 
and foibles like their own ; and these letters 
prove Bismarck to be a real flesh-and-blood 
man, everyinch of him. 

George M. Towle. 



BATABD T&TLOB. 

Hb w«k ii done, Dal finuhe^ KJcb ■■on^ 
Hmbed Id (he ludM of tome gniid trmphonj — 
Hiahed upon lipa thw Hcmed w bnre and nrDBI, 
Wc dimniHl noE DcBib wouU mUij [hair hinwrajr 1 

Nor will he. TliDuih thoae lipi no more aay dng 

Allhouit] no more, on our plaKd nn, will ring 
New notu of hLi twoel bvp wfaove wlicherr 
So long haUi charnKd la ; ycl IkcR itill rcuiini, 
Hiunting Ihc lir Iher loaded with Ibeir nnina 

Which lalli 111 ■ ime pod annM die i 
Hia loiifa inunortil alii] tb« Toan defr. 



" Slecp-nOdnir in the •■ 
Whfi lyea uplifted lo 1 



BATABD TAYLOB'fl LAST POEM* 

ALAS I that we should have to call this a 
"last " poem in the sense of its being 
not only latest but final. As we finished the 
reading of it the reports of its author's ill- 
ness settled into the record of his death. 
The busy hand which curiously wrought it 
is still. And the white coTors which enclose 
it offer themselves with a singular suggest- 
iveness for the enshrouding of his memory. 
The chief design of the drama, as it is 
announced in the quaint Argument, is "to 
picture forth the stru^le of Man " to gain 
the most perfect state of human life possible 
upon this planet This high end, although 



I^ Ba;wd Taylor. Houfhun, 



She is comforted, however, by Eros, and 
Deukalion and Pyrrba then appear, and pass 
throu^i Hades to question Prometheus, from 
whom they gain promises for the future of 
mankind. 

In the second act, a thousand years later. 
Medusa, the figure of stern, ecclesiastical 
system, reigns over the world. The youthful 
poet and artist revolt against her sway, 
and the Muses, especially Urania, show 
signs of defiance. The songs, which the 
spirits of wind, snow, and stream sing to 
Epimetheus at her bidding, are perhaps the 
finest passages in the poem. In the present 
age, in which the third act is cast. Medusa 
is dethroned. Gaea and the nymphs re-ap- 
pear, and Urania puts forth still prouder 
claims. Calchas, the High Priest of an 
inexorable theology, still rules in the North- 
ern lands, but even amid the outworn sym- 
bols of his temple, Deukalion sees a won- 
derful vision. The last act forecasts the 
future, and is the prophecy of a better day. 
Agathon proclaims a new and broader faith, 
and Deukalion and Pyrrha are clothed in 
human form and realize the perfect blessed- 
ness for which they have toiled and waited. 

The poem is dramatic in form atone, and 
under this thin veil thoughts lie too deep for 
the casual reader to discover, but worthy of 
study which the reflecting mind will 
gladly bestow. It cannot be called popular 
in any sense; and even the thoughtful 
reader will find that it requires slow and 
patient study. The untimely death of its 
esteemed author will invest it with peculiar 
interest, and it will be a satisfaction to feel, 
as we may feel, that his last work, if reserved 
and uplifted a little beyond the reach of a 
ready interpretation and quick enjoyment, is 
at the same time one of his noblest, maturest, 
and best— a work that forms the not unfit- 
ting crown of his long life of faithful artistic 
effort. 
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BEAOOHBFIELD ST FEN AND FEIOIL. 

WHEN the briUiant author of Vivian 
Grey, returned for the first time 
the House of Commons, was asked by 
Lord Melbourne his idea in entering Parlia- 
ment, the reply was the key to all that fol- 
lowed and went before : " To be prime min- 
ister of England, my lord." Coming from 
Benjamin Disraeli, literary exquisite, son of 
the obscure author of the Curiosities of Lit- 
erature, and, above all, a Jew, the noble lord 
must have been chiefly impressed with the 
naive audacity of the remark. But what 
then seemed a wild ambition has, with the 
slow turning of years, proved a prophecy, 
whose fulfillment the prophet himself has 
wrought out. Disraeli is probably to-day 
the best satisfied of English s 
Gladstone and Bright would see the final 
triumph of liberal principles over the Tory- 
ism that now controls the cabinet; they 
must wait Disraeli set his eye no highi 
than the possibilities of bis own exalted 
time; he would be premier. His hope is 
gratified, and he is Lord Beacoosfield and 
Knight of the Garter. From Vivian Grey 
and Henrietta Temple to the Berlin treaty 
stretched a half century of mingled reverses 
and success, made bitter by the venom from 
the shafts of political and literary critics, 
sweet by the nearing prospect of the long- 
sought goal. It is not too much to say that 
in that time his genius has puuled two 
worlds, and to-day holds its place in both. 

Mr. Towle's Beaamsfield^ in Appletons' 
Handy-Volume Series, is a racy, sparkling 
Uogr^hical sketch, of 150 pages, just such 
as the reader feeb himself impelled to run 
through at quick gallop, not pausing between 
the short chapters to take breath. From the 
hand of a fair writer it could hardly be oth- 
erwise. Every scene in the life of his hero 
has been carefully ordered for effect " The 
desire to astonish people and take them, as 
it were, by storm," early noticed 
'author of Vivian Grey and Coatarini 
Fleming, has been equally apparent in every 
political maneuvre ; so that whetbe 
addressed himself to the rabble of ward 
politicians in the pit or the polite readers of 
LothiUr in the parquette, bis audience has 
alternately wondered and admired, 
evening, as it were, Mr. Towle takes us over 
all, from the proud moment when it leaked 
out that the author of the much-talked-of 
VvvioK Grey was " that black-eyed, curly- 
headed, flashily-dressed, little Jew, the son 
of old Disraeli, the bookworm," to the no 
less happy occasion when, " in the early win- 
ter of 1B77, Benjamin Disraeli walked up 
the aisle of the House of Lords, enveloped 
in the robes and wearing upon his head the 
coronet of an earl." Society at the famous 
Lady Blessington's, the effect of each new 
novel, the rivalry with Gladstone, the states- 



man's peculiar home life, are described with 
a ready and lively pen. Two pictures of the 
Premier face the volume, one representing 
him as the dilettante of 1830, the other 
the haggard statesman of later years. 

For further illustration of the unique 
political figure before us, we must turn 
the Beacomfield Cartocns' originally pub- 
lished in London, from Punch. In the 
American edition the cartoons are copied by 
a chemical process, which somewhat dimin- 
ishes their size without injuring the execu- 
tion. To those unfamiliar with Punch it 
may be said that as historical pieces, illus- 
trative of British politics on the comic 
for the last forty years, and as character 
photographs, taken at the memorable points 
in Disraeli's political career, they are it " 
table and invaluable. No one who reads 
Mr. Towle's sketch can well do without the 
Beacoftsfield Cartoons as illustrations of ii 
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TAH LAUF8 FKEHOH fiETOLTTnOH- 
AKT EPOOH.' 

ANEW history on an old theme sub- 
jects itself to these four questions 
es it contain new facts? Does it present 
I judgments on old facts P Is it better than 
predecessors in style ? Does it by its 
scope or compass meet the wants of any 
special class of readers ? An affirmative 
to either of these will entide the 
book to a place on the historical shelf. The 
tswer to all of them gives it the first 
place. The volumes before us do not profess 
to exhibit theresults of original research, nor 
do they present a new philosophy of the 
French Revolution. Let us then make an 
examination of their claims as to style. The 
first sentence is as follows : 

"In 1789111 authority, wealth and privileges in 
France were in the hands of three cUsaes of pei- 
sons — the Clergy, the Nobles, and the King — to 
the ulter spoliation of twenty-five millions of men, 
who tamely submitted and had done so for more 
than a hundred and fifty years, beciuse (he ances- 
tors of the three classes had earned these distinc- 
tions as a reward for services formerly rendered 
to the people." 

This, for substance of thought, 
excellent opening; and we will not carp 
calling the king a " class," or afiirm 
that the one sentence would be better 
divided into two or three; but in 
the Romish doctrine of celibacy what shall 
if the "ancestors" of the clergy? 
Was it not rather in ancient Egypt that the 
priesthood was hereditary? Examples of 
carelessness and inelegance in the subse- 
quent pages are not very infrequent, e. g.: 

... ny places the bishop- princes are still 

attended by high officers, doing homage for their 
"^-fs at their coronations and obsequies." {t, g.) 
Whose " obsequies " ? If those of the bish- 
op-princes, are they, or tlieir obsequies, " at- 
tended " by high officers ? 
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" Cerberus is not to be bribed though." (I, 69.) 
" A hushed, lugubrious, immense wail resounds 
throughout the kingdom." (I, 175.} 

A singular example of turbid rhetoric 
blended with the statistical, almost account- 
book, style is found at the opening of the 
first book on The Finances : 

"The mortal who would aspire to the cleans- 
ing of the Augean stables can ensure perfect 
success under one condition only, that of pre- 
viously removing every obstacle likely to impede 
or divert the Alphean stream. He must let no 
superannuated bulls or indolent herdsmen remain, 
on the plea that the first was reared there, that 
the second had helped to build the place, that it 
had sheltered them for years, that it was partlv 
their own. If they move not, the spot they occu- 
py will continue to be foul and corrupt, tor the 
purifying waters will not be allowed free course, 
and the stercoraceous deposits spared by privi- 
lege will go on infecting what was made fresh 
and sweet, thus needlessly multiplying the labor 
involved in (he undertaking. 

" No Hercules, however, either in aspiration or 
energy, is Louis XVI (bom August 13, 1754; 
ascended the throne May 10, 1774), jclcpt the 
Desired, at best but an amature Vulcan, with a 
taste for lock-making, and, like Ihe lame god of 
Lemnos, hoodwinked and brow-beaten by his 
spouse (Marie Antoinette, bora Nov. 3, I7SS; 
married May 16, r77o)." 

One example of inaccuracy we have tried 
to lay to the proof-reader. After describing 
the departure of the Bourbons the author 
says: " "Vhas Jiaished ih.t Restoration." (II, 
i86.) Is he more familiar with French than 
with English ? 

These are things that no master of Eng- 
lish composition could do ; we would not 
convey the impression that they are fair 
specimens of the author's style. On the 
contrary, does a reader of history often meet 
with a finer paragraph than this? 

The death of Napoleon Bonaparte at St 
Helena, on the Jth of May, 1S21, closed formany 
Frenchmen a distina chapter in their lives and 
their history. Those men who had clung to the 
hope that l^ some means or other the events of 
1814 would be repeated, were now Compelled to 
abandon the proapea, whilst to the Royalists, as 
to Europe at large, even the death of the solitary 
prisoner brought a sense of relief from a never 
forgotten danger. Few people doubted that the 
imperial epoch was definitely at an end for 
France ; and fewer still could have imagined 
that a second Napoleon was to sway the destinies 
of the nation more than thirty years after the 
death of the first" (II, Z2i.) 

With all its faults, however, this work 
will secure a good company of readers by 
its solid basis of thought and convenient 
compass. 

As one would expect frorn the historian 
of French literature, it shows a dear com- 
prehension of its subject, and brings into 
ine view the whole of a period which ought 
o be studied in its unity. It extends from 
789, to the close of the war with Prussia. 
It presents more briefly than Taine promises 
do the " Beginnings of Contemporary 
France." Yet it is not a manual. It would 
facilitate its circulation if it were. Being 
of those works which are published un- 
der the International C^i^y—^late (the 
American firm publishing simply the titie- 
page), we have to take it as it was prepared 
for English libraries. For our part, we w* ■ 1-' 
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fer American books that are American, and 
English books that are English. To these 
that arc neither one thing nor the other — 
large pages and smalt paper, English spell- 
ing and American imprint— we are not yet 
reconciled. 

ABBOTT'S OOMICENTABIES- 

THESE volumes are part of a series de- 
signed to cover the New Testament. 
At least three questions will be asked 
ceming them by that portion of the religious 
public for which they are especially prepared 
Are they " orthodox ?' Are they accurate ? 
Are they needed f 

Perhaps there is no better answer for the 
first question than the author's statements 
upon doctrines at the present time 
troversy. Among these are the Atonement, 
Inspiration, and the Future State. Upoi 
the Atonement he says : 



n Matlhtra, 



" The sins of the world are put away by Christ, 
not merely through tbe influence of his life. 
teachings, and example, but by Aii 6laod 
ttafor a titt/iU vorld. — Cammtntary 
p. tS6. 

The discussion of Inspiration in tbe intro- 
duction to Mattkevi is fuU and admirable. 
In discussing Punishment Dr. Abbott favors 
the AnuihiUtionist views of Constable and 
others. Upon Matthew xzv:46, he remarks ; 

" The phrase evtrloMng punishment implies 
that the naai, not i^K ptatuhment, will be ever- 

He questions whether there will be 
positive infliction. 

Upon the words, "depart from me, 
Matthew vii : 23, he comments : 

"Observe . . . ihat the sentence, as recorded 
in Rev.xxii; 11, isasimple filing, eternally and 
irreversibly of die character formed here." 

The following note upon Luke xii : 47, 48, 
teaches a limited doctrine of restorationisra ; 

"The passage certainly teaches that there are 
degrees of punishment in the future life ; and it 
seems to rae, therefore, necessarily, to imply that 
all who are punished in tbe future are not eter- 
nally punished." 

In interpreting passages like the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, Dr. Abbott rejects the 
theory of the premillenarians. His manner 
here, however, is doubtful and hesitating. 
B^tism receives a full and circumspect 
treatment The passages in the Acts, used 
by Pedobaptists as proof-texts against the 
immersionist view, and in favor of infant 
baptism, are abandoned to the Baptist inter- 
preters. To some this will be unsatisfactory. 
Not less imsatisfaclory to others will be the 
statement that the Acts gives tis no theory 
of church government, and was not designed 
to do so. These views upon baptism, church 
government, and millenarianism do not Im- 
peach Dr. Abbott's orthodoxy. Of his 
treatment of Future Punishment less can 
besdd. 

We pass to the point of accuracy. With 
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so many aids to the interpretation of the 
New Testament it would be discreditable in 
our day to produce an inaccurate commenta- 
ry. But the evidences of painstaking care 
which abound in all the volumes now noticed 
give the student a welcome assurance that 
he has a competent guide. Dr. Abbott fol- 
lows Alford, but only as a main help. Hack- 
ett's mark is seen in the Notes upon the 
Atti. The text is enriched by independent 
criticism. The great critical authorities 
used. In a book for family use it is a ques- 
tion whether there is not an em 
side of new renderings. The reference 
passages are well chosen, full, and trust- 
worthy. 

The third question. Is this Commentary 
needed? will not detain us long. Forfamily 
use it has had so far no real competitor, 
while it is sufficiently full for teacher?, and 
for the ordinary use of many clergymen. It 
attractive. Its size is handy. It is well 
printed. It is written with that clearness of 
ityle so admirably illustrated in the author's 
Dictionary gf Rtligiotts Knowledge and 
other works. Considering the quantity of 
matter, it is a cheap work. Beyond any 
other commentary within our knowledge it 
is readable. The range of authors quoted 
exceptionally wide, Leighton, Aruot, Jere- 
my Taylor, Binney, Brougham, Bentham, 
John Woolman, Burke, Shakespeare, are 
names selected at random. The Gazetteer 
is an excellent feature. The introductioi 
and special essays are carefully prepared, 
full, and valuable. The pictures : 
and they illustrate tbe text Many of them 
are works of art 

With so many attractive features these 
books will interest children. They 
help to make home study of the Bible a 
delight. While for Sabbath-school teachi 
and scholars, it would be difficult to find 
another work combining so many of thi 
essentials of a good commentary. 



HIHOB V0TI0B8. 

ZoShgv of the VtrUbraUs. By Alex. Mac- 
alister, M. D. Revised for American stu- 
dents by Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr. [Henry 
Holt & Co.] Astrotumy. By R. S. Hall. 
Specially revised for America by Simon 
Newcomb. [Henry Holt & Co.] These 
two little books form the advance of a 
series of " Handbooks for Students 
and General Readers ; " convenient in size, 
and weU^rinted and bound ; intended, as 
the publishers state, to be ' " intermediate 
between the so-called ' primers ' and the 
larger works presenting detailed views of 
the respective subjects." The volimie on 
Zoblogy is not another of the mass of pic- 
ture-books of science that so cumber our 
schools, but dry, imrelieved fact and state- 
ment The professor of book zotjlogy will 
be disgusted with it at once ; but the rapidly 
increasing number of really scientific teach- 



ers who wish in the students' hands the 
merest dry-bones of a subject and know bow 
to clothe them with living flesh and blood in 
the class-room or laboratory, will find it well 
adapted to its general purpose. The claim 
of the writer to have presented " only such 
facts as are of fundamental importance," 
seems to be realized, and the result is a> 
clear and accurate an outline of the present 
science of vertebrates as could well be ex- 
pected in 134 small pages. The six^ illus- 
trations are commonplace enough, but will 
be amply sufScient if the important direction 
of tbe author is heeded, to verify all the 
facts from typical specimens. The classifi- 
cation is, perhaps, sufficiently up with the 
times, though some of our late loSlc^ts 
'ould criticise on that score. A serious 
omission is a tabulated ^ew of the classifi- 
cation of the whole sub-kingdom. The book 
is provided with a good index and a glossary 
of the technical tenns not defined in the 
text The Astronomy is a dear and compact 
work, though not so sharply and accurately 
written as the yerlebrates. It assumes a 
knowledge of the first three books of Euclid, 
and the student who wants a concise view of 
the subject from the mathematical stand- 
point will find himself reasonably satisfied. 
The almost entire absence of descriptive 
astronomy will render the book dull to the 
average student and teacher, and it is to be 
regretted that a llttie keener condensation 
did not leave room for some pages of this 
more popular matter. 



History of Geanga and Lake Counties, 
Ohio. [Williams Brothers, Philadeli^ia.] 
Geauga and Lake Counties, Ohio, form 
part of the Western Reserve. They lie side 
by side, or rather one above the other, next 
to the Lake Shore, just to the east of the 
city of Cleveland. They comprise between 
them some twenty-four townships, of which 
the most important seems to be Palnesville. 
The work before us, in its corporeal aspect, 

broad, square, and flat like most of the 
townships it covers. It is similiarly broad 

its scope, and "square" in its intention 
and performance, but far from " flat " as a 
piece of reading matter. Indeed, though 
never set foot in either of the counties 
named, and perhaps never shall, we have 
been not a litUe entertained in looking over 
pages. Its historical introduction, on the 
setdement of the region by pioneers from 
Connecticut; the annals of the town, includ- 
ing all the details which enter into town life 
and character ; and the biographies of lead- 
ing citizens, old and young, dead and living ; ' 
all diese points have interested us in turn. 
The numerous views and portraits inter- 
ipersed, on steel, wood, and stone by turns, 
add much distinctness to the record, and the 
portraits give it quite a family character. We 
have been happy in making through their 
instrumentality the acqtialntance of a ^aoe 
number of stalwart Ohio worthies..^ Vp&( 1 L 
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collection of faces, as a whole, cannot be 
said to be one of beauty, bat we doubt if 
there are many handsomer men in 
United States than Capt. S. L. Phelps, or 
many dearer old ladies than Mrs. Maria 
Bailey. Our tender salutations, madame ; 
and may your winning countenance gladden 
the Madlsonites for years to come 1 To 
Mr. J. Sedgebeer of Painesville we must 
award the prize for the most attractive 
homestead. The title-page of the work 
contains no author's name, but the publish- 
ers in a prefotory note acknowledge their 
indebtedness to Hon. A. G. Riddle of Wash- 
ington, D. C, by whom a large part of it 
was written. Though a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and for some years a resident of 
Washington, mach of Mr. Riddle's life has 
been spent in this section of Ohio, and here 
was hud the scene of his very clever novel, 
Bari RidgtUy. The importance of local 
history is hardly to be overestimated, and 
we are glad to see that the interior portions 
of the country are attending to the provision 
of it The form of this, however, which is 
that of a huge atlas, might be improved. 

Literary Essays. By W. G. T, Shedd, 
D. D. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] Pro- 
fessor Shedd's newly-published series of 
Literary Essays forms a companion-volume, 
or sequel, to his Theological Essays which 
were collected longer ago. ^Esthetics and 
Literature furnish the subject of the later 
series, as Theology and Philosophy had fur- 
nished those of the earlier. Yet the "vari- 
ety in the contents " of the two volumes is 
not so great as might at first be supposed. 
In both, it is a theologian who writes, and 
the subject has for the most part a theolog- 
ical interest. The criticism even is not 
primarily literary or KSthetic, but fits into a 
theological system. Ruskin is not more 
truly an art critic, amid his widest digres- 
sions In the fields of religious and political 
thought, than Prof. Shedd is a theologian 
through all his digressions in the field of 
letters. We dwell upon this fact from no 
disrespect toward the author, or the class in 
which he belongs, but merely as an explana- 
tion of the scope and tenor of his work. 
These papers were written in the years be- 
tween 1844 and [859, none of them being, 
in their original form, of a later date. Some 
were delivered as public addresses, others 
^)peared in the periodical literature of the 
time, and still others were designed as intro-- 
ductions to new editions of older authors. 
Much skill has therefore been required to 
arrange the scattered pieces in a fitting 
order, and to make a unit of the work. In 
the opening paper, "the key-note to the 
whole," as the author calls it, the mutual 
relations of the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful are discussed, and it is clearly 
shown that the subordination of the two 
former to the latter can only result in moral 
degradation, whether in the individual or in 



the State. Other essays treat of the influ- 
ence and method of English studies, of the 
relation between thought and expression in- 
their various aspwcts, and of scientific and 
popular education. Two successive papers 
contrast indirectly the Puritan and the Afri- 
can types of mankind, the faults of the 
former beii^ hidden beneath a jather indis- 
criminate eulogy. The longest article in the 
book discusses the position of Coleridge in 
theology and philosophy, in which depart- 
ments the author strangely fancies that his 
influence will at last be most widely felL 
The closing essay upon the Confessions of 
Augustine is reprinted from the author's 
edition of that work published in 1859. 

Outlines 0/ Ontolcgieal Science, or a 
Philosophy of Knowledge and of Being. By 
Henry M. Day. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
The first impression concerning this book 
is that the form is far superior to the 
contents. The form is very elaborate ; 
and a glance at the table of contents 
awakens expectations which the work does 
not meet The author deals with Philo- 
sophical Logic, Philosophical Psychology, 
Philosophical Theolc^ and Philosophical 
Cosmology ; and though one's first impres- 
sion is not entirely removed, it is modified 
by further reading. We doubt, however, 
if the philosophical skeptic would be much 
disturbed by anything which is said. The 
definition of knowledge as ''a conscious 
identification of attribute with its subject," 
is only a definition of the judgment, and 
does not touch the skeptical question at all. 
It expresses only the form of knowledge, 
and leaves its ontological validity undecided. 
The relativist, also, could accept this defini- 
tion without in any way abandoning his 
position that all knowledge is phenomenal. 
In enumerating the objective conditions of 
knowledge, the author makes no mention of 
the most important, namely, the rationality 
of the real. The entire frame work of the 
object is composed of rational relations ; 
and the rational idealist might complain 
that this fact has not been recognized 
There is no doubt that something is : the 
great question is to know what it is which 
truly exists. The author has not dealt with 
these more fundamental questions of on- 
tology in any satisfactory way. His dis- 
cussion of space and time, also, seems to us 
not to touch bottom. Nevertheless, there 
is much acute and able criticism and expo- 
sition in the work, and the time spent in 
reading it will be far from lost We com- 
mend it to philosophical students. 

Scientific Memoirs. By John W. Draper, 
M. D., LL. D. [Harper and Brothers.] 
Dr. Draper here uses the word "Memoirs" 
to describe a series of thirty papers upon 
as many related topics in a particular 
department of scientific research. This Is 
not a usual, though it is not an improper, 



use of the word, and in this case the use is 
peculiarly appropriate in view of the fact 
that the papers have an autobiographic cast, 
a a sense a reflection and record of 
the author's intellectual development, and so 
of the growth of his very valuable contribu- 
tions to contemporary science. Dr. Draper 
is not one of the most prominent, but he is 
one of the most eminent, of our physicists. 
While other men have talked, he has toiled. 
While others have paused to reap and enjoy 
reward, he has pushed on into new fields of 
exertion and achievement, and has been in a 
measure lost to sight by reason of his very 
advance beyond the sight-line of exploration. 
The first photographic portrait from life was 
made by him, and he was the first in Amer- 
ica to ^ve attention to the spectroscope. 
His discoveries in the realms of light and 
heat have been many and valuable, and his 
interest in philosophical history is well 
known. The preface to the present work 
is an interesting summary, warmed with a 
pardonable pride, of the scientific service of 
a most useful life now drawing to a close. 
The steel portrait, which appears as frontis- 
piece, is an admirable likeness of one of the 
most learned, modest, and genial of scien- 
tific men. The papers which compose the 
bulk of the volume are held in a certain 
unity by their relation to a common subject 
of " radiant enei^," and belongto the very 
highest class of scientific literature. They 
embody the researches of a singularly keen 
and patient mind, and are clothed in a style 
of exceptional clearness and beauty. But 
their interest is chiefly for the advanced 
stndent of physical law. 



OTTKSENT nOTIOV. 
SupciRuous self-sacrifice has become of laie 
years so favoiite a mK/j/' with novel writers, that 
their readers' sympathies are pretty well dulled 
bolh as to surprise or pily. We all know and 
are weary of the stricken and majesiic hero, with 
the brand of Cain upon his spotless brow, or the 
forger's ink on his innocent fingers, who substi- 
tutes himself tor a guilty parent, brother, grand- 
mother, sister-in-law. or idiot second cousin, and 
considers twenty or thirty years of unmerited 
obloquy but a small price to pay for keeping the 
eye of justice averted from the real offender. We 
are tired, oh, how tired, of the slight, spirituelle 
girl, with searching dark eyes, who detects the 
truth from the first, and after much wringing of 
her hands and mental contortion, succeeds in 
proving it to the satisfaction of Che world. As 
to the old nurse — be she superannuated or 
monthly — who serves as moral white-of-egg in 
settling and clearing up the dindumtHt, our feel- 
ings toward her cannot be fitly expressed in 
words, [t is a shock, therefore, to find a super- 
fluous self-sacrifice the leading feature in a story 
otherwise so clear and entertaining as TTte First 
Violin [Henry Holt & Co.], Forgery is the 
crime of which Eugen Courvoisier, its hero, is 
suspected, the real culprit being his wife- As 
the person whose name is forged Is Eugen's own 
brother, it would seem that a few words of quiet 
family explanation might have prevented all. ^' 
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■candal and miaunderstanding, and why he 
ihould have elected to throw up his' prospectt 
and live a aeven-years' lie for the sake at avoid- 
ing aach explanation, is inexplicable, except that 
in that case there might have been no story to 
write. Barring this fatal flaw, the tale is one of 
more than ordinary interest The characters are 
fresh and well-conceived, and the details of life 
in a German musical ccmununity vivid and pic- 
tnrc«que. We are alao spared the aged nurse, a 
fact nbich should be mentioned to the credit 
of the book. 

The holiday season saw few more beautiful 
little volumes than Jules Sandeau's Madtleim, 
the last addition to the "Tales from Foreign 
Tongues " £Jansen, McCIurg & Co.]. It won its 
author a ptite from the Academic Fran^aise 
over thirty years ago, so that no desire for nov- 
elty has caused the present translation ; but we 
are unable to see that its literary value is such 
M to entitle it to red lines and golden edges. 
The piesence or absence of literary merit is, 
however, of slight moment compared with the 
mora] tendency of a book ; and with regard to 
this, also, wc are obliged to withhold our approv- 
al. It goes without saying that the publishers 
would not have admitted to their scries any work 
obviously impure in its leaching ; but this is not 
enough. A Christmas book like this is largely 
intended for immature readers, and our young 
^rls do not breathe such a moral atmosphi 
that it is necessary to follow their every step with 
pictures of the dreadful things which might 
happen ; nor do we think it advantageous 
. them the idea, as is done in this story, that iheir 
chief usefulness is likely to consist in rescuing 
brother from wasting his substance "in riotou 
livii^." There is one chapter in the present 
volume which is especially offensive in this 
sped — BO much so that we cannot characterize 
it here. A cheaper edition of this story is pub- 
lished by T. B. PeiersoQ & Brothers. 

Melly Bavin, by the anonymous author of 
PhylHt [J. B. Lippincolt & Co.], is from begin- 
ning to end a story of lovers. Molly, the heroine, 
an Irish beauty and coquette, charmingly fresh 
and vivacious and spirited, makes a conquest of 
her brother's guest, LuCtrell, in the very first 
chapter, and alternately torments and caresses 
him to the lasL They quarrel and part, and are 
reconciled again and again, and she is so winsome 
in spite of some objectionable ways and words, 
that there is excuse for his infatuation. As if 
one coquette was not enoi^h, a second is soon 
broi^ht in, Cecil, who made a marriage of policy, 
but parted from her husband as soon as the cer- 
emony was over without his seeing her face, so 
doaely was she veiled. When he meets her, 
three years after, at a country house where all 
the people of the story are waiting to have the 
rich old grandfather of Molly die, he at once 
falls in love with her, and the history of his woo- 
ing of his own wife has as much of the melo- 
dramatic element as the other. The two beauties, 
one deliberate and the other thoughtless in her 
coquetries, are very skillfully managed, and the 
interest in the probable result to the two victims 
of their cruelty is really quite as absorbing as the 
question about the old man's will, in which 
several of the parties are concerned. 



VOTES AID QUERIES. 

1. Butt and BlenneThuset. Wanted 

the title and author of an historic^ novel which 
appeared in this country twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, in which Blcnnerhasset and Aaron 
were the prominent characters, and which 
created at the time of its publicztion a profoond 

nsation. W. W. B. 

Ckia^. 

Bdtt ud HumiUni l>cm Id J. ClBosu'a nle oi TIu 
Rip^t, bat m do not »aU snj novel in which Burr u 
BlnuierhuAeL fifure. 

107. Arthur Stacy. Who is he F M. E. 
Banger, Mi. 

loB. Authorsbip wanted of tbe following : 



'sifiers, a character so great and eminent that ' 
later age has escapea his influence; nor will 

his poems and his pieces ever be tost to English 

literature. — Engmt Lamrtnct. 
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If filled biibnut." 



109. The PawnbrokeT. Can any of your 
readers tell me why going to a pawnbroker came 
to be expressed by the slang phrase of going 
tit on^s itHcltf Also, why pawning an article 
came to be called putting it up the ipattt f 

Zanavilli, Okie. J, C. 

110. Patronem. Is Mr. Taylor right i 
using the form "patronnn" in his translation 1 
"Faust," where he introduces the chant, 

" Quid turn miser tunc dicdinti, 
QueBB patroDem rofstunu, 

I find it so in both editions. H. R. G. 

Cambridp. 

ObvicHuly'^Iivlroneiii*' i« s miipfiDt for fimirtmim, m 
Ibc emr was arsrlookid in bolh odidODi. 

111. "Tbe First Pour Acta." In Bishc 
Berkeley's familiar lines, 

" WeUwnld the coi 
■ntjlrilfimr 
The GFih >haU dc 






with ibcdiiri 

what is meant by "the first four actsf" 
any particular epochs referred to? If so, what 
are they ? Are not the words used merely 
extension of the metaphor t The author seems 
an that we have now reached the last and 
glorious act in the drama of the world, the 
preceding portion (four acts) being already pasL 
the last three words of the third line is 
there not an allusion to the fact that dramas were 
formerly acted in the afternoon, so that they 
closed Uterally " with the day ? " J. W. W. 
MUltrtvilU, Pa. 



Wives often publish the disconrses of their 
husbands, but husbands seldom. If ever, publish 
the lectures of their wive*. 



There » 



. a scene in a Boston Library less 
land years ago, when a lady copyist 
appealed to the librarian for aid in deciphering 
the word ruat, over which she had stumbled in a 
Latin quotatioik. "Eh," said he, on spelling it 
out, " that's plain enough ; ' r-u-a-t' " " Am I 
lig^y I" exclaimed the indignant spinster. " Iik- 
decd, ur, I should like yon to know " — but a 
soothing explanation followed. 

For nearly thirty years Dryden was the lord 
of English literature, sitting in his chair of crit- 
icism at Will's Coffee-house, pouring out pro- 
fusely a succession of plays, poems, criticism*, 
translations, letters, always certain of a wide 
circle of readers ; admired by the Court and the 
people ; the great intellect to whom young Addi- 
son came to learn propriety of diction ; upon 
whom, when a child, Pope looked with prophetic 
awe ; the finest, artd almost the first, u English 
prow writer*, the most roady and animat^ of 



whter etehihqb. 

THE winter evening passed as Cowper de- 
scribes it has almost, if not altogether, 
ceased to exist among social cnstoms, ^though 
il remained in the ordinary life of country homes 
through more than half the century which has 
gone by since the Taii was written. Its limits 
may be taken generally as from six o'clock till 
ten ; the " bubbling and loud-hissing urn " beltmg* 
ing to the opening scene, the hours of reading 
aloud while the ladies were occupied in needle- 
work and embroidery filling the space between 
seven and nine, when "the customary rites of the 
last meal commence," and are followed by what 
would then have been described as the " evening 
religious exercises," varying in method and in 
length, but less brief and hurried than is now 
often the case with the "family prayers" which 
represent them. Two hour* daily of *teady 
reading throughout a long winter gave a char- 
acter to the home-life in tbe past which is not 
likely to be repeated in the future. The " mnlta " 
of tlie circulating library have replaced, in such 
leisure for evening reading as now exists, the 
" multum " of the (tandard work ; and with the 
change the art of reading aloud is dying out for 
want of practice. We are not recommending 
any literal return to the old routine. Unless 
books for reading were judiciously chosen, and 
enlivened by intelligent comment or explanation, 
the ceremonial to the elder children, who were 
not sent to bed till eight or nine o'clock, became 
insuSerablv tedious. The reader was usually 
one of the boy* — partly because he could not sew 
like his sisters, and partly because it was other- 
wise difficult to keep him quiet and oat of mis- 
chief — and one evil cons^uence of the tedious 
infliction may have remained to trouble his later 
}'cars. The acquired habit of reading mechani- 
cally, although at the same time intelligently and 
well, while ine mind was engaged on entirely 
foreign subjects of thought, had in some cases be- 
come so much a second nature a* to make it dif- 
ficult in after life to fix the attention on the book 
in reading, whether bv the eye alone or with the 
voice as well. It is,' however, certain that the 
average schoolboy of the present day does not 
read ^oud as well as woulU have been expected 
of him in a former generation, or might be now 
anticipated from his own general intelligence. 
Information in our time necessarily extends over 
a wider ranee, but in ordinary society it is prob- 
ablv neilherso solid nor so deep as it once was; 
and we know, at the same time, more books than 
our father* knew, and let* of them. Modem tesv 
lessnest is incompatible with the steady progress 
of home education, which did in a manner go on 
within such circles as Cowper pictures ; the news- 
paper. tA course, forming only an accident and 
not the substance of the evenmg reading*. Nor 
can there be any doubt that, to minds accustomed 
to the indulgence of the restless spirit and teek- 
' ig relief in continued movement and varietv, tbe 
jUict winter life of the country home would be 
intolerably dull. No greater penance could be 
imagined than the enforced stay of an unaccus- 
tomed and dissatisfied viutor in such a household, 
both to himself or herself and to the unfortunate 
relatives or hosts who were condemned to endure 
the unceasing burden of complaints. With the 
justice of sucn complaints we are not now con- 
cerned. Our contention is, not that every one is 
bound to find gratification in being thrown on the 

Grsonal and literary resources of a coimtryhMne, 
X that we ourselves, if we choose to take de- 
light in tnch *imple surrounding*, have a right 
to en)oy_ our own tastes and to express oar 
predilection without being exposed either to cen- 
sure as misanthropes and curmudgeon*, or to 
pitying commiseration as ■ kind of half-conidou* 
dormice. The customary courtesie* of life may 
scarcely allow of an actual response to the com. 
passionate tfucstion, " Do not vou find it very 
dull in the winter?" in any such form a* "No, 
but we think it very probable that you would; " 
although in a great many instance* thi* i* tte 
only reply which could be given in a CaaUcfof/.- 
Tmth.— Tht SatKrd^ Ktvitw [iMtt/tn]. v *^ 
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BATABD TAYLOtt. 

HAD Bayard Taylor lived until the 
eleventh of this month he would have 
been only fifty-four years old ; but before he 
was twenty he had published his first book, 
and for more than two thirds of half a 
century be was before the public as an 
author, a journalist, a lecturer, and a diplo- 
matic servant. Into the period of his active 
life he crowded more work than many men 
could have put into twice the space. Could 
he' have worked lightly instead of laJxiriously, 
we doubt not that his robust constitution and 
exuberant spirits would have prolonged 
his activity and usefulness at least to the 
appointed limit of three score years and ten. 
We very much fear that the necessities o^ a 
literary life have driven him, as they have 
driven so many others, to an untimely grave. 

It is said that Buffalo BiU has retired from 
the stage with a fortune of f 135,000, which 
he will invest in cattle; but oar Bayard 
Taylors must toil day and night for a mere 
living, with possibly the additional perquisite 
of securing a congenial and peaceful home 
for their old age. 

Mr. Taylor was perhaps our m^t strikingly 
representative American man of letters. 
The American man of letters is a different 
personality from his English comrade. A 
self-made man in a new country, he is vari- 
ously at a disadvantage. While he is striving 
after his ideals, he must also be getting 
bread and butter. He must dream his dreams, 
and see his visions, but all the while the 
pot must be kept boiling. He must culti- 
vate a many-sided capacity, and not withhold 
his pen from any page which circumstances 
offer him. If sometimes he surprise us 
like the street musician who has acquired 
the knack of playing on several instruments 
of music, puch as they are, at the same time, 
we remember that his ambidexterity is not 
of fancy ; it is by compulsion. The wonder 
is that he does so much and does it so well. 
It is no wonder if now and then the ex- 
hausted hand drops powerless and still be- 
fore its work is done. 

To many of these particulars Mr. Taylor's 
career answered. Personally he embodied 
the best elements of American character. 
The choice blood of the Pennsylvania 
Friends flowed in his veins. He was well 



named Bayard, for he was another ckevalur 
sani peur ei tans refroehe. Many of the 
most picturesque features of American 
perience were gathered into his personal 
history. Beginning life at the printer's case, 
he ended it in one of the four highest diplo- 
matic positions in the gift of his country, 
thus exemplifying in his career the peculi 
possibilities which our institutions offer to 
character and energy. The industry, versa- 
tility, productiveness, and success of his 
literary pursuits at the same time singularly 
well illustrate the best points of our national 
achievement in literature, and present both 
a model and an incentive to those who come 
after him. 

" Genius," said Buffon, " is only a pro- 
tracted patience." "It is nothing," adds 
Helvetius, " but a continued attention." 
Certainly, then, Bayard Taylor was a man of 
genius. And he had endowments of the 
spiritual nature which many men of tran- 
scendent genius lack. He was whole-souled 
as well as many-minded. The regard which 
his virtues had won, added to the ailmiration 
which his talents had excited, had given him 
a large place in the public perception, which 
will seem very large now that he is removed 
from it forever. He will be more than 
missed; he will be mourned. 



LAST TEAS'S FUBLIOATIOliS. 

OUR list of New Publications for 1878 
gives the titles of about eight hundred 
works issued mostly from the American press 
during the year. They may be i-oughly 
classified as follows : 



Ju» 



LanfuAgc and LiKratun 



Under all of these heads, of course, are 
many reprints and translations. The "Ju- 
veniles " are mostly books of fiction, though 
including a gratifying proportion of history 
and science in simple forms. "Religious" 
includes commentaries. " Poetry " includes 
collections as well as original productions. 
■' Language and Literature " includes some 
text-l>ooks for study. " Fiction," of course, 
would be expected to head the list nu- 
merically, but the general relation between 
the departments is a gratifying one. It 
pleasant circumstance that the wants 
of children are so liberally provided for. It 
is a significant circumstance that " Relig- 
is " works stand so near the head. It is 
striking cifcumstance that " Poetry " should 
lead "Travel and Observation," and that 
" Language and Literature " should lead 

When we come tu examine the contents of 



the list more in detail, the prominence of 
works op "Langtwge and Literature" is 
still more striking. We lately remarked 
[Vol. IX, p. 92] on the literary revival 
which marks our present time, and an assem- 
bling of a few of the titles of works pub- 
lished last year relating to literary study will 
attest the truth of the remark. On American 
literature alone may be mentioned Tyler's 
History, Beers's Century, Richardson's 
/'nVxfr, and the Amerieart Catalogue ;xaA for 
the field in general Weber's History ofladtan 
Literature, Cruttwcll's History of Roman 
Literature, Quackenboss's History of An- 
cient Literature, Petit's H010 to Read, Blais- 
dell's Outlines, Rivingtons' School Clajsies, 
Weisse's English Language and Literature, 
and the Rhetorics by the two Professors 
Hill, and Professors Hepburn and De Mille. 

If 1878 has given us no single great novel 
like some that have distinguished other 
recent years, it has been productive of a 
large amount of very excellent general fic- 
tion. The year which has produced T^ 
Wreck of the Grosvenor, Margaret Cket- 
ivynd. Through a Needle's Eye, Marmorne, 
The Cossacks, The Return of the Native, 
Macleod of Dare, The Europeans, and last, 
but by no means least, the stream of stories 
from the hand of Henri Gr^ville, cannot be 
called barren or unfruitful in good novels. 

The year has naturally been attentive to 
the Eastern question : as the two volumes 
of News Correspondence, the two volumes 
on Cyprus. De Amicis' Constantinople, Ser- 
geant's Neiv Greece, and The Russians of 
Tthdav, attest. Under the general head of 
travel and observation the works of special 
note are the narrative of the cruise of the 
Challenger, The Great Thirst Land, ATtA The 
Voyage of the " Sundfam." In biography the 
yield has been rich, as witness the Reminis- 
■s offohn Randolph, the Memoirs of Mar- 
montel, Charlotte Cushman, Gen. Bartlett, 
and Mrs. Jameson, the C\zx\.tL%' Recollections 
of Writers, the series of English Men of Let- 
ters,a,nA tht Artist Biographies. The poetical 
shelf has been enriched by Mrs. Browning's 
Early Poems, Shelley's Minor Poems, Mat- 
thew Arnold's Poems complete, more Poems 
of Places, the Family Library of British 
Poetryj and the Fireside Cyclopedia. The 
memory of Keats lias been revived by the 
publication of his Letters. In the procession 
of works on pottery and porcelain, headed 
mpressively a year ago by Prime's and 
Elliott's, have marched Nichols's and Lock- 
wood's and Young's, and the anonymous 
China Hunter^ Club. Green, Lecky, and 
Stubbs have made important contributions 
English History. The French Revo- 
lution has been lighted up afresh by 
Taine and Van Laun ; China has been 
opened instructively to English students 
by Archdeacon Gray and Dr. Edkins ; 
and Mr. Tylor has given us further results 
of his Researches into the early history of 
mankind. Canon Farrar ha^f helped somel^* 
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minds out of perplexity on the subject of 
eternal punishment. If the BtiiU for Learttr- 
ers and Chadwiclc's Bi6U of To-day have 
seemed to threaten one side of the founda- 
tions of existing faiths, Sermons like those 
of Phillips Brooks and Dr. Putnam have 
followed dosely after with renewed emphasis 
of spiritual truth. 

Taking the year's product as a whole we 
tbinkil is a very respectable body of literature, 
honorable to the book writers, who are said 
to be not as " able " as they of old ; credita- 
ble to book makers, in- view of the hard 
times ; and to book readers acceptable in a 
very great degree. 

LOHG LITEBIET LIVES. 

A FEATURE of Hae. Literary JVoridthe 
past year, which we are sure our read- 
ers must have valued, has been the publica- 
tion from month to month of brief notices 
of the deaths of literary people, including 
not only those who had made literature in 
some one of its forms their profession, but 
members of those families or circle which 
have become historic through the literary 
performance of past generations. It has 
seemed natural, with the close of the year, 
to turn back over this record of the dead. 
Not a few illustrious names have been added 
to it From our own country, Bryant, Ap- 
pletOD, Whitman, Prentiss, Duyckinck, a 
Beecher, and now Bayard Taylor ; from Eng- 
land, liaing. Winkworth, Friswell, Doran, 
and Lewes ; and from the large world of 
Continental Europe and the East, Peterman, 
Hilde brand, Westergaard, Benisch, and 
Mayers. Some eighty persons of the class 
referred to we find upon this death record of 
1878. 

In glancing over the list we have been 
struck with the great proportion of long 
lives, and entering into a more careful exam- 
ination upon this point, we have found 
abundant continnation of a fact which has 
not lacked statement before now. Out of 
the eighty persons mentioned as belonging 
to the class in mind, the ages of sixty-five 
are given. Of these sixty-five only six were 
under fifty at the lime of their death. The 
age of the youngest. Lieutenant Von Gebler 
of the Austrian army, an historian of great 
promise, was twenty-seven ; that of the 
oldest, Mr. R. Z. Troughton of England, the 
author of Aina Sforsa, was ninety-four. 
Lieutenant Von Gebler was the only one 
under forty, but there were four who were 
upwards of ninety. Fifteen were upwards 
ol eighty. Thirty-one were upwards of 
seventy. And forty-three of the sixty-five 
were upwards of sixty. The average age of 
the sixty-five was nearly sixty-eight years. 
The average age of the fifty-nine who were 
fifty years old or upward at the time of their 
death was nearly seventy-one. 

This is certainly a remarkably high aver- 
age. We doubt if a similar generalization 
from any other profession could show any- 



thing like it And if long life be a blessing, 
then a literary profession would seem to 
have some special promise of it 
Alas ! the promise is not always fulfilled. 
The profession of letters, especially some 
departments of it — the editorial for in- 
stance — is exhausting to both brain and 
body. It presents naturally strong tempta- 
to overwork, and to these temptations 
are often added necessities of toil growing 
of insufficient support We have adverted 
above to what is probably another sad exem- 
plification of this fact But it undoubtedly 
lins true that the personal habits Which 
most conducive to successful literary 
.labor furnish at the same time the most favor- 
able conditions for a long life, and are most 
likely to contribute to a serene old age. 
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O, livini SiDgv, ^0 art dear to me, 

How lar Ihe Hieam of inBiiEnce ihall flow. 
To mingle, bom thy lip*, with thiogi la be > 
Wbo (oUow lo the end thy melody ? 
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Beneath thy window! toward Ihe evEoing kl 
Loni ai thoK waters nutle in the land, 
Longer maybe than monument! and towcra 
Shed their red lighlao'Dr history* ■ bloody itrand, 
Thy Came ihall grow in the etenul hoiuv, 
And fu .... 









Kiver, Ihal rolleU towanl the mntue Sane. 
Within Ihe hearing ol Ihe Ameibuiy ahore, 
Ijnger, and greet the pool at his door, 
Whisper throo^oul thy million waTca hi! r 
For men have crowned him with immortal I 
Hi* eyes have seen the After and Before 

O, thou reveled, from whom these year! de] 
Wiihaofteirlep, in golden sandals shod, 
Thine upon earth hai been Ihe nobler art 
0£ those who atmggle aot for i 
Uui lore Ihdr Ma!>er, being pu 
And win the bleaiing of the Soi 
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The somewhat famous libel suit of Whistler 
vs. Ruskin, just decided in a London court, give* 
the plaintiff damages of one. farthing. Mr. 
Whistler ia the painter whose "Nodumes " and 
"Symphonies" in color have caused so much 
talk in art circles of late. Mr. Ruskin, who is 
not without eccentricities of his own, had found 
Mt. Whistler's style so exasperating as to &ay; 

For Mr. Whistler's own sake and for the pro- 



tection of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay 
ought not to have admitted into the Groavenor 
Gallery works in which the ill-educated conceit 
of the artist so nearly approached the aspect of 
wilful imposture. I have seen and heard much 
of cockney impudence before now, but never ex- 

Eected to hear a coxcomb ask zoo guineas for 
inging a pot of paint in Che public's ^ce. 

This language was ■ little more than Mr. 
Whistler could stand, and he brought suit for 
libel. The verdict does not express much sym- 
pathy for him, while it does formally censure Mr. 
Ruskin, whose language certainly was not gen- 
tlemanly, however much it may be relished by 
that portion of the public which likes slashing 



AVHOTATED TITLES OF REGENT 
rOBEiaH WORKS. 

MicoiLO Uachiavsuj tMD Hia TiuB. Prol. Paaqualc 
Villari. T[. by Linda Villari. i TOla. C Kens 
Paul & Co. 

The three parts into which Ibis work structur- 
ally falls, severally treat of the general character 
of the Renaissance as it appeared u Italy, trace 
the life of Machiavelli as seen against that back- 
ground, and assemble a variety of documents 
hearing on the subject, of pernianent historic 

Th« Tuhsvaal of To-B*y. War, Wiichcnfl, Sports, 
and Spoils b Sonth AlrioL Alfred Ayiward. BIwl. 

The author has long resided in Ihe Transvaal, 
and knows South Africa thoroughly. He likes 
the Boers, but dislikes the countrj. He writes 
of the people, Iheit history, politics, hunting, etc 
Socui. PouTKi. AniHu AfBokl. C. Kegan Paul & Ce. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes likes this book. It ia 
made up of essays first printed in the periodicals. 
The scope is fairly indicated by the title ; the 
treatment of topics fresh and vigorous ; Ihe 
spirit liberal and hopeful. 

Uuioia OF THi Riv. FaANOs Hodgson, B. D..Scholai, 
Parr, and Divihi. Wilh uumerona Utters from 
Lord Ryron and Olhen. By his Sod, Rer. J. T. Hodf- 
son. I vols. MacniUan. 

Mr. Hodgson's life was interesting for its friend- 
ly relations with a large number of English schol- 
ars and writers of the first half of the present 
century, especially Lord Byron; and this study 
of it affords many of those glimpses of intellect- 
ual English society which we all so much enjoy. 
Annonnced for republication by Roberts Brotb- 

TusElHiuaH Lakb DtsTitcr.as InterprelediutbePoaou 

of WoidswDrlh. William Knight. £dinbuish : Dind 

This little hook is an earnest and devout study 
of the scenery of the ''Lake District" as seen in 
the light of Wordsworth's poetry. One of its 
most interesting features is a topographical analy- 
sis of "The Eicursion." Announced for repub- 
lication by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

Bombay to the Bosphorus. I>iiian Ceuy. Samp- 
son Low & Co. • >^ 

Tlie journey was by sea lo Bussorah, thence 
up the Tigris to Bagdad, thence by horseback to 
Aleiandretta on the Mediterranean. In manner 
Mr. Gcaiy's book is like Captain Bumaby's My 
Ridt lo JCkiva. • It is full of information ; the 
purpose is to instruct rather than to entertain. 

GoriHi UHD CiuaLam toh STaiK. Edmund Hoela'. 
Slutltatl: Knbbe. 
A work which his exdled a lively interest in 
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Germany from its presenting the much 
relations of Goethe to CbatloCte in a fresh and 

ikilKiil way. 

GiAf BUHARCX imd Kioa Leuu wthnni 

Frunkreich, nach TuebucbhWllnn ■ 

Biuch. Leiiule;: F, M. Gruuow. 
A record of Bismarck's convenaCions during 
the Franco-German war edited by one of his sec- 
retaries. It has excited the liveUett interest in 
France and Geraun;. 
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I G«r| Eben. Slult- 
gul: E. Hsllbcricr. 
A most sumptuous work on Egypt, admirably 
illucttated by one of the first of Egyptian schol- 
ars, the author of Uarda, the story of an Egyp- 
tian princess. 

Lb Snrr DU Roi. Coiropondina xcr^te dc Lsuii XV, 

avec « iigvila ^lomAiiquea {175^1774). Due de 
Brvglie. i *o1l Pim 1 Lety. 

Letters, chiefly to the grandfather of the edi- 
tor, which display Louis XV in an entirely new 
light as being intensely interested in European 
politics, whilst seemingly eotirely absorbed 
the dissipations of his court- 
La GouniwuiaHT Da M. -THniu(a Fcvricr 1371- 
MiiiSjl). JuleiSunon. 1 vul*. Pint: L*vj. 

Mr. Simon, who was the minister of public 
siruction during all but the last few days of 
Thieri's rule, has given in these volumes a moei 
graphic and at times highly exdting, but perfect- 
ly reliable account of a most important period of 
French history. 

Ln BaAiPit A«TS »t Ln > 

TiOH UHivutsLLo. ivali. Fuit: Guetic da Dcaiu- 

A work beautifully illustrated with about ijoo 
engravings and 45 etchings, descriptive of the 
wurks of art in the Parii Expodtion. 

La H0L1.MIIM. Edmond d( Amicii. Traduii pu FrM- 1 
jricBenuinL Parii: Huchttle. 

This new work of the most popular Italian 
writer of the day will be welcomed by all who 
read his charming description of Constantinople. 

ALUKTDtJKUt, ta TIC ettoautro. Horii Tluuiiag. 
Tndnit pu G. Gnijtr. Puii : Didot. 
An admirable work, illustrated with 75 plates, 
which brings to light many new facts in the life 
of the great German artist. The translation has 
been well done. 



these persons greatly stimulated his interest in 
literature. He wrote his first newspaper article 
at the age of sixteen. It appeared in Burritt's 
CAriilian Citaen, Worcester, and was so warmly 
commended by the editor and so widely copied, 
t settled Mr. Bartlett in the career of jour- 
nalism. He made a second visit to England in 
1850, and after his return wrote his first book; 
What I Sou in Ztxubn, the first edition selling 
three weeks. Hat since written Parit wUk 
Pen and Ftneil, Life e/ Lady Jam Griy, Jaan^ 
Modem Agitaitri, Pmidtntial Candidate, 
and five or six others. He went to Washington 
1S57 to assist Dr. Bailey in editing the Na- 
tional Era. For more than twenty years he was 
correspondent of the Springfield Rtpablifan over 
signature of "Van," for nearly the same period 
for the New York Independent as "D- W. B-," 

•vA for the Boston Cengregatienaliit as "Spec- 
tator." During the war and after the war he was 
correspondent by letter and tel^raph for the 
New York Evening Patt ; was for ten years 
clerk of the House Committee on Elections, Mi. 
Dawes being for the greater portion (tf the time 
Chairman ; and by order of the House he com- 
piled twodigests of election cases. In August last 
he abandoned journalism and it now American 

Secretary of the Chinese Legation at Washing- 
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Inwli, Gak- 



« pub 
sliB Fwlla. 

An important work with many contemporary 
documents on Cicsar Borgia and his times. 

Li DiviHA CoKKiDiv Dintc Alighicri. Puliu : SilnuD 
FrUelli. «»«.. 
A book of 500 pages printed in the smallest 
type ever used. A microscope is needed in or- 
der to read the book, which is z inches high by 
1-4 broad. 



D»vid W. Bwtlett. Mr. Bartlett was bom 
in Bloomfield, Hanforil Co., Connecticut, April 
16, iSzS. He had only common school advan- 
tages, but was greatly helped in his studies by 
bis father, who was a clergyman and a graduate 
of Yale. At eighteen he taught a district school. 
At nineteen he went to London as private secre- 
tary to Elihu Burritt, remaining a year, and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the Howitts, the S. C. 
Halls, and other literary people. The society of 



of space under this new head 
shall be to complete the record of deaths of 
journalists for the past year. More 
members of the profession, like Samuel Bowles, 
R. Crocker, E. A. Duyckinck, Bryant, and 
V Bayaid Tayloi, have received due mention 
otherwise- We would pay here the tribute of 
recognition to some of their humbler, but perhaps 
not less deserving associates. A few days before 
the opening of the year, died Colonel E. W. C. 
Greene, aged 49, . formerly publisher of the 
Philadelphia Sunday Tranicript. William J. 
Buckminster, for twenty-one years one of the 
editors and publishers of -the Massackmetti 
laugkman, and son of its founder, died at Mai- 
den, March z. Rev. Edward G. Sears, one of 
the editors and proprietors of the Springfield 
Eitning Union between 1865 and 187*, died in 
that dty November iz. He was a graduate of 
Madison University, and his son, Edward S. 
editor of the St. Albans (Vt.) Advertiser. 
John A. Bottes, a Massachusetts Democrat of 
the scholarly class, who served as Secretary of 
State in Marcus Morton's time, died at Wash- 
ington early in the summer. He was the ! 
Secondary Bolles, that writ the prize peace essay," 
mentioned in the Bigioa Papers ; but after hol^ 
orable service in the civil war, he became better 
known as a writer for Republican newspapers 
and a contributor to the Atlantic. The deaths 
of certain other elderly editors may be 
briefly recorded as follows : At San Francisco, 
October 2t, Thomas S. Kittell, 67 years, for 
several years connected with the Alta California, 
and the first writer of a money-market article in 
the New York Herald. At San Francisco, No- 
vember le^ Henry W. Larkin, 59, formerly one 
of the proprietors of the Sacramento Union. At 
Salem, III., November 16, John Willis Merrltt, 
^^, editor of the Marion County Herald, and the 



pioneer journalist of his State. At BroughtOD 
Island, Ga., September 12, Clareadon Davison, 
59, connected at different times with the Indian- 
apolis youmal, Chicago Tribune, SL LouiSif^AW- 
ecrat, and Sao Francisco Call. At Jamestown, 
N. Y., June 16, Colonel James T. Henry, ^ 
formerly editor of New York and Pennsylvania 
papers. At Quincy, HI., May 19, Daniel Wilcox, 
proprietor of the Quincy Whig, formerly con- 
nected with the Janesvilte (Wis.) Catttte and 
Milwaukee Sentinel. At New York, May 19, 
Samuel H. Isaacs, 75. editor of the Jetoieh Mes- 
tengtr, and the oldest raUii in the city. At Hop- 
kinton, N. H., May 3, William H. Gilmore, 54, of 
Henniker, a well-known editor, and the inventor 
of the first newspaper-folding machine. At Ja- 
lica, I, I., February 19, Thomas Bradley, S9, 
for forty years justice of the peace, and formerly 
editor of the Long Island Farmer. At Omaha, 
January 16, St. John Goodrich, 68, a native of 
New York, editor of several Pennsylvania papers 
different times, and holder of several State 
and Federal offices under Democratic ailminis- 
trations. At Tangipahoa, near New Orleans, of 
yellow fever, about September 15, Dr. H. A. 
Sweascy, 54, a well-known editor of agricultural 
journals. At Buckstown, Penn., November 14, 
Henry T. Darlington, editor and proprietor of 
the Inlelligenier. Here are the names of eleven 
journalists who attained an average age of nearly 
sixty.four years; a fact confirming a remark 
which we make in another part of this paper. 

Joseph E. Lawrence, for many years diieC 
editor and part owner of the San Francisco 
Golden Era, died near Flushing, L. I., about the 
middle o( July. Going to California in the early 
days of the gold fever, chiefly in a spifit of pic- 
turesque adventure, he established the Placer 
Times, the first news journal of (he Pacific slope, 
and afterward, as manager of the iVeetly Era, 
brought into public notice such adventurous 
writers as " Bret Harte," " Mark Twain," "Pren- 
tice Mulford," "Joaquin" Miller, and Charies 
Warren Stoddard 1 while visitors from the East, 
like "John Phcenix," "Dow, Jr.," Charles H. 
Webb, and Fiti Hugh Ludlow, were always wel- 
comed to his columns. 
Other deaths of younger journalists may be 
iefly recorded, as follows : At Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 25, Theodore C. Grannis, well known as a 
writer on an subjects for the Evening Post and 
other New York papers. At Washington, Haich 
Z4, Thomas C. Connolly, one of the principal 
of the patent office, for a long time 
correspondent of the Baltimore Clipper, and a 
sharer in several newspaper cnterprisesat Wash- 
At Chicago, March 17, O. A. Witlard, 
managing editor of the Post, for seven years 
connected with the Chicago press. At Loudon, 
N- H, March (?) 19, Dr. Isaac S. French, 44, 
publisher of the Houtthold Meiienger. At San- 
borntoii, N. H., April (?) z. Joseph B Batchel- 
der, 41, formerly publisher of the Laeonia Dem- 
ocrat. At Seven Springs Mountain House, 
Orange Co., N. Y., June 1 5, Anson Ilerrick, 39, 
one of the proprietors of the Palerson (N. J.) 
Guardian. At Canaan, Conn., June 30, Joseph 
L. Pease, 42, editor and proprietor of the Con- 
luetieut fVestem JVevrt, which he first established 
at Salisbury, O., in 1S71, and removed to Canaan 
two years later. At Kalamazoo, July 29, George 
Colt, Jr., 30, a frequent art contributor to the 
illustrated journals of New York, and a graduate 
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October 14, Dr. John B. Williams, formerly edi- 
tor of the Family Jimrnal of Baltimore. At 
New Vork, December 17, Colonel John H. Almy, 
for sotne years financial editor and writer for the 
SvH %aA Evening Mail. At Cincinnati, Decem- 
ber 9, James C. Halen, a leading clergyman of 
the Campbellite* and editor of the Chrutian 

A few other namea may appropriately be 
grouped together. William T. Brt^n, who 
died at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, September 
26, aged 64, was the oldest ship news reporter in 
the country, having been eng^ed at that work in 
New York harbor since 183Z, Isaac Adams, 
who died at Sandwich, N. H., March 20, aged 
75, leaving a fortune estimated at from four to 
six millions, is to be remembered for his con- 
nection with what is known as the Adams print- 
ing press, which he bought from the inventor for 
an old gun. Francois Delaup, who died at New 
Orleans about the firat of July, after serving as a 
printer for upwards of seventy years, was the 
founder of the New Orleans Btt, in whose office 
he was etnployed as a proof-reader at the time of 
his death. Samuel Williams, the oldest printer 
In the State of New Vork, and a fellow journey- 
man with Thurlow Weed sixty years ago, died 
at Rondont, April (?) 1 5, aged 89. Ephraim Holt 
Tetutey, who died in New Vork, December 10, 
aged 77, had been for twenty-eight years con- 
nected with the business management of the 
Tribune, and was a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege in :83i. The death of Dt. James C. Ayer, 
at the opening of July, also removed one of the 
last of the old stockholders of the Tribunt, The 
numerous newspaper workers — editors, reporters, 
proof-readers, compositors, pressmen, and others 
— who faced the pestilence in the South and met 
death at their posts, also deserve a word of re- 
membrance, though their names must be left 
unrecorded. Of 38 persons employed by the 
Memphis Apfial, for example, i3 died of the 
fever, 18 recovered, and ionly escaped its attack- 
September paragraphs like the following, also, 
might easily be duplicated from any newspaper 
file: 

" All the editors of a Memphis paper but one 
are dead. The humorous writer on the New 
Orleans Picayunt, and Mr. Norwell, a well-known 
journalist, are dead. The New York Timef 
correspondent at Grenada died last week." 
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... Of doleful, long-winded articles, those of 
a"" Veteran Observer" in the New York Tinrn 
stood in the front rank. I had hoped that they 
had departed forever, but here comes an entire 
book from the West, apparently by the tame 
author I H. 

Chitkii, Pa. 

... I have read with regret your notice of 
Mrs. Stowe's book, Uiicte Tom. I supposed it 
had disappeared with the other yellow-covered 
literature of the day. Certainly no book of that 
class was more false, sensational, or half so 
mischievous. Calling one woman to judge the 
work of another, see Miss Mitford's Lttlert, Vol. 
II. PP- 3'9. 3*3. 3*5. 345. 3S8. not for a full 
review ot the book, but for a straightforward, 
downright opinion of it. It certainly is time that 
the same faction should no longer rule the liter- 
ature of the country. N. w. H, 

Andtmtr, Matt. 

... I see thai in your list of pseudonyms you 
give " Pacificus " (Gen. Hamilton), but omit 
" Helvidius," the signature of Mr. Madison's 
reply to the Essays of "Pacificus." I ^recollect 
when a college student in New England, some 
thirty-five years since, to have heard a verv in- 
telligent gentleman there, a politician of the 
Whig school and of great influence in his Stale, 
express the opinion that it was this reply of 
"Helvidius" to "Pacificus" that turned the 
scale in the nearly balanced contest between the 
Federalists and Republicans of our early politi- 
cal history. You will see in the third volume of 
the Lift of Madiien, by Mr. Rives, the estimate 
which this very competent authority placed upon 
that production. r. b. H. 

TailaAasiii, Fta. 

. . . Mr. Adams's Dictionary of English Lit- 
erature bears examination admirably. Indeed, 
the more I consult it, the more I admire it. How 
has it happened that no one ever before cod- 
ceived (or at least executed) the happy thought 
of collecting into one volume such a mass of that 
information which every thinking reader wants, 
but which hitherto one could get only by win- 
nowing it from several distinct works, for the 
most part both expensive and unhandy ? Mr, 
Adams is brief, clear, generally acciit^i(^i' 
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far as 1 have examined. The dictionary teemi 
to me especially full and valuable in the depart- 
menU of nantt-dt-fliimi, titles of important 
essays, poems, novels, plays, etc ; characters in 
fiction; and familiar pliiases and proverbl. J. 
T. Trowbridge, for example, U given only ai 
Fau] Creyton, and though I look in vain for H. 
James, Jr., I find Truthful James and all his 
congeners. There are some striking omissions, 
of course ; but future editions will no doubt add 
whatever is really important. So far as Ameri- 
can writers are concerned, these omissions seem 
to run in schools, like certain kinds of fish. 
Among the political economists I find only 
Bascom, Bowen, and Carey named. Wayland, 
Walker, Feiry and others are overlooked. Hor- 
ace Greeley is not reci^niied as either political 
economist or agricultural sage, the only works 
of his that are named being Clancti at Europt 
and Hints tmeard Rtform (1851]' For informa- 
tion about Greeley, Mr. Adams refers the reader 
to the Life by Paiton ; and it is amusing to find 
that the Diclionary mentions Parton only in this 
inddental way : six lines are devoted to Saiah 
Payaon Parton, closing, " Her husband is the 
author of several important works." Lexicograph- 
ers, loo, fare hard : Worcester, liaydn, Thomas, 
lire, and Knight are omitted. Oui American 
philosopheis share the misfortune, Wayland, 
Woolscy, Hopkins, and Porter, ai least, being 
sought in vain in the pages of the diclionary- 
Even the Boston Monday Lectureship is not 

Cambridge, Mast. 



lEWS A5DI0TEB. 

— Bayard Taylor was born of Friends parentage 
at Kenqetl Square, Chester Co., Fa^ Jan. 11, 
1815. . He was apprenticed in a printing office, 
in 1S42, made a pedestrian tour through Europe 
in 1844-5, edited a newspaper in Phceniiville, 
Pa., removed to New York City, wrote for the 
old Liltrary World, and about 1S48 became 
editorially connected with the Tribune, a con- 
nection which continued in one form or another 
through the rest of his life. At various times 
he travfled extensively in the Old World and 
the New, and in 1S61-3 was in the diplomatic 
service of the United States in Russia. At the 
time of his death he was residing at Berlin, as 
United States Minister to Germany. His last 
published volume was the dramatic poem, PHnci 
Drukalien, noticed elsewhere. His last published 
writings, so far as we know, were the poem tribu- 
tary to Bryant, " Epicedium," in the January .Srn'*- 
ntr't, and "The Village Stork," in the Indtptnd- 
tni for Dec 5. Mr. Taylor had long been 
engaged upon a combined life of Goethe and 
Schiller and his residence in Germany was to 
have been diligently improved in enriching the 
materials therefor. He leaves a widow and 
a daughter. His funeral, which took place 
in Berlin on the lld ulL, was attended by 
many marks of distinguished connderation on 
the part of the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many, even as the tidings of his death had 
been received with universal sorrow. He had 
been ill for some time with dropsy, but his death 
was unexpected and sudden. We append a 
complete list of his writings so far as their titles 
are accessible; the books being arrat^ed in 



chronological onier. The mere enumeration is 
sufficient, without note or comment. 
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johaGadfier'iyonDna. 1(64. 
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TraTcli in Arabia. 1871. 
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Efprpt and IcelaDd. 1S74. 
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Hone Faalnnla, Balbde, and Lriia. ■>». 

TIm B<n ol Oilier Countriei. 1S76. 
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The Echo Club and Other Literary Ditet^dui 

Prince DcohalioD : a Lyrical Drama. 1S7S. 
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14. Tk.: Japani Anbiat South Africa: Cummine (W. 
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AtUmlic UlidUji. ty Counbulioaa, btaidaa j Setiala: 
" Bvvaya af Europe," "JuHph and hia Friend," and 
" DJTEiiiDni of the Echo Qab.'' 
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Here follows a paragraph -glimpse of recent 
literary doings at Oxford, England. Prof. Stubbs 
has been lecturing on the mediaeval history of 
Cyprus and Armenia, and the lectures have been 
privately printed. Mr. Monro has brought out 
school edition of the liiad, with an accompa- 
nying sketch of Homeric grammar. Mr. Math- 
ews has made a contribution to Hebrew litera- 
ture in the shape of notes from various authors 
on Psalms, Job, the Megilloth (except Ruth), and 
Ezra, "edited from MSS. in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry and the British Museum," Mr. Mosely is 
printing an account of his voyage in the Challen- 
ger, which will be enriched with numerous 
engravings, including some charming sketches 
of icebergs. Mr. Wordsworth is preparing for 
the Clarendon Press an edition of St. Jerome's 
translation of the Gospels. A number of for- 
lign scholars, German, French, Italian, and 
others, have been at work in the Bodleian Libra- 
ry on various interesting enterprises. Prof. 
Nettleahip baa been lecturing on Virgil, Prof. 
Rhys on the pre-Kellic population of the British- 
Isles, Prof. Sir Henry Maine on several legal 
topics Prof. Legge on Frjndplea of Chinese 
Composition, and Prof. Earle on the Peace of 
Wedmore and its relations to the English Lan- 



guage. In the midst of all these an effort is 
being pusbed to provide belter facilities at Ox- 
ford for the study of classical art and arche- 
ology. Sir Henry Maine is under presstire to 
retain his professorship for another year, but he 
had not decided to do so at 



— Gleanings of Pa4t Yiari, 184^-78, by Rt 
Hon. W. £. Gladstone, H. P., is a work awaited 
with great interest. It is to be issued in Eve 
i2mo volumes: I, The Throne, Cabinet and Con- 
stitution; II, Personal and Literary; lII,Hi*tor- 
ical and Speculative ; IV, Foreign ; V, Ecclesi- 
astical. The scope is indicated by the titles. 
Another English work of interest is St. Fail <if 
AtAiHi, by Charles Shakspcare, vrith an intro- 
duction by Canon Farrar; a series of nine ser- 
mons treating of spiritual Christianity in relation 
to some aspects of modern thought. Like Mr. 
Gladstone's work, this will be republished by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, under special arrai^e- 
ment with the author. The same house has also 
nearly ready Max Muller's Ltcturti an the Origin 
and Grewtk of Religion, as illustrated by the re- 
ligion of India. These are the Hibberd Lectures 
of last year. Before these books, however, will 
come Prof. Bogresen's Goethe and StiUler, com- 
priaii^ fresh critical and biographical summaries 
of the author's studies, and The GevtmmenI of 
M. Tkiert, by M. Jules Simon, which only need- 
ed tu be announced to command attention. 

— A new and cuiiotis addition to spiritualistic 
literature is to bear the imprint of James Miller. 
It is entitled Do Thty Love Us Yet, and is de- 
signed to prove that " they " do, " they " refer- 
ring to the dead. It is a compilation of "com- 
munications" from noted people now passed 
away, and of selections from the works of poets 
and prose writers which the author interprets as 
an endorsement of spiritualism. Considerable 
ingenuity is shown in the latter direction, but the 
book, apart from any merit it may have, will be 
certain of a large reading, because of the social 
prominence of its author, Mrs. C. W. Lawrence, 
who is especially well known in Hew York so- 
ciety, and. in political circles, through her bus- 
band who is ex-Collector of the port and was at 
one time Mayor of the city. 

— AH physidana must be interested in these 
two announcements. First, Dr. John S. Billings, 
U. 5. A., librarian of the National Medical Li- 
brary at Washington, has completed a National 
Catalogue of Medical Literature, which will be 
printed as soon as Congress grants the needed 
appropriation. It contains over 400,000 subject- 
entries, comprising books, pamphlets, and origi- 
nal papers in nearly all the medical periodicals 
of Che world, and will make ten royal Svo vol- 
umes of 1000 pages each. In continuation of 
this work Dr. Billings proposes to edit, and F. 
Leypoldt to publish at $3 a year, a correct medi- 
cal biography, entitled Index Mediciit, which 
will enter all medical books, and index the lead- 
ing medical journals and transactions in English 
and other languages. 

— Cassell, Petter & Galpin are re-issuing their 
illustrated History of India in twenty-four 
monthly parts. Tbey are also publishing a 
monthly serial, devoted to a description, by pen 
and pencil, of chief places of historic, social, or 
political interest in Great Britain. Cathedrals, 
manor bouses, and other prominent buildings 
are Included, and the illustrations will be abun- 
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dant. Another of their new serial publications 
is tbe InUrtiaiienal Portrait Gallrry, containing 
portraits in chromo-Iithography of distinguished 
men of all nations and original biographical 
sketches. The Emperor William and M. Gam- 
betta are the earlier subjects. 

— The twelfth volume of Harper's "Library 
of American Fiction " will be Captain Nil. 
romance of colonial days in Boston. The set 
laid in the lime of the English Revolution of 
16SS, and will show the effects on this side the 
water of the change from King James to William 
of Orange. This period has received little atten- 
tion from Americin writers, but will get full jus- 
tice here, we may expect, at the hands of Samuel 
Adams Drake, whose Nnoks and Csrittrs 9/ the 
AVw EHglatiJ Ceast has made him so well known 
in writing of another character. 

— Mr. Samuel Smites continues his work of 
bringing to light the oddities of human charactei 
and life. His last biographical subject is Robert 
Dick, Baier, of Thurso ; who was also a geolo- 
gist and botanist. He was a man whom 
Sir Roderick Murchison could think it worth his 
while to visit in his little shop in Wilson's Lane. 
His story goes well with that of that other 
Scotch naturalist, Edward, which Mr. Smiles 
entertainingly told a year ago and i« to be re-pab- 
lished by the Harpers. 

— A new illustrated weekly journal appears 
just at this time in England, called The Be/i 
Own Paper. Its plan seems to be conceived in 
the right spirit, and it promises to be lively as 
well as dignified and edifying. W. H. Kingston, 
Captain Webb the Swimmer, Ascott R. Hope, 
and Rev. J. G. Wood ire among the contributors 
(o the first number. 

— A small library, belonging to the Friends 
Gennantown, Pa., has been thrown open to the 
public with the surroundings of a free reading. 
room. A peculiarity of the collection is that it 
contains no novels. The librarian gives an 
couraging report of the working of a public 
library which has no fiction in It. 






DIED. 

Qoadsebe. In Wirmbninni rnaiu, i..oicini.ci o, 
Henunn Gccdtcbe, well known u a Berlin jouniibu, aad 
fuHnuu tlK »ulhor, under the pKudoDrmof " '-"— "-• 
cliff," nf 4 loDf lut of poetical novels. 

RaiBBce. Ai Wallace Hall, Dumfriefr^hii., 

lo. Dr. Cnwfoid Tall Ramage, 7t y<an : Recioi of Wat 
lac* Hall eehool lince 1S41, and author of SiaMiflit 
TirurUtJramLtiMAiilAers. TAi /fMtimul Bjr.tt'af, 
of Itml^, wid BiiU £iMcti » A kuiU CUiitci, 
_ HllUnsen. Ai Con»iMiiiio,jle, Def?".!*' ', ?f- "0. 
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Outskow. In GennuT, about December 17, 
diaand Cuttkow. 67 jean; drinulltt and fi 
kadcr of ihe "Ydube Genftmr" kIuidI of xi 
auIhoT af a 1od> lid of nlayi and iinTeli, which, r 
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VEW PUSLIOATIOirS. 
Blographjr. 

Tn IkTSK Bab; conrariaiog ueodoui, boc^-mou, and 
bioinahica] iketcfaei of the beocb and bv of Inland. J. 
Rodri^ O'l^uiaian. [rnnUin Sq. IJb.) Hatpara. -' 

Plutadch') Livas or Illustuous Mm. Corrected 
bom the Greek mil mwd bv A. H. Clousti. Little, 
Brown ft Co. (].oe. 

Jqhh Lonnar UoTLEV. A iBemoir. Oliver Wendell 
BolmeL Uoaghton, O^ODdftCo. (t.^d. 

DiAiY or Sakvu. StwnL. Vd. I. ifn*"r>'^ ICol- 
loetlona Idaw. HiaL Soe. Vol V, flflk eaiiea.] Bohob: 
publiahed by the aociBty. 

Fiction. 

Ths Rrroaii or ma NATivt. Tboo** HiiiIt. Hen- 
ry Halt & Co. |i.ao. 

Paul F«in, SuinoB. Geo, UacDonald. J. B. Lin- 
pincoUftCo. %\.%i. 

Mis. HunAu's SoieiJias. A atoiT of ibe"aiMnal 
ten." E. E. Hale. Robena BrMhera. fi.oe. 

A pAru Qtv. D. R. Lock*. ["Naaby."] Lee ft 
SbepanL ti.jo. 

JUMt at clawb with a nlver Uning. Blasdie WaaleatL 
J.^. LippincDtift Co. li.B). 

Tm Shadow of HAHrron Uud. Mn. E. Vu Loon. 
T. B. Petenon ft Bene. ti.So. 

Tki Bohihiah, a ttuady of Bndcm lifa. C 
DaKiy. Chnlea Scribnir'i Sou. 

~ Sonow or a Skkit, Uut Cedl Hay. 
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Hour Seriea.] Harpen. 

Oiri Faonnoa. Mn. E. Lyiii 
Soriei.] Uupen. 

LadV CA>lfK;KABI.'t Wiu. nod I 

Man Cedl Hay. F. W. Robioaon, and Juadn K'Cartta*. 
IHalf-Hoor Senei.l Hari — 

'TWAS IN TurAuui'a 
Rice. [Hilf-Hoiir 

EUHOI DiVDBH. 

Sq. lJb.3 Harpen. 

Lhht ahs Shadl 
Sq. Ub.] Maipen. 
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the Second. Ixprd Hacaulay. s roll. Hatpera. pro 

Thi Stdsv or tu CHnmam and Moon or Sri 

Charkxie H. Yonn' [Franklin Sq. Lib.] Harpeia. j 
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Caiti, 
Shaw. ' 

Grahduotku Dun. A book for bon 
Moliawanh. lUua. by Walter Crane. Ha> 

(I.JO. 

R(D Eaou iihI the wara with the Creak Indian* af AU. 
bam*. (FanMiiB American Indi*aa.l Geene Car* Enle- 
•too. Dodd, Head ft Co. ITij. 

Dohald's School Days. f^ao. O. O. Hawaid. IlltB. 
Lee&Staq>aRl. fi.15. 

Pbaiio : hia adTCntsrc* and conqnctt*. C. U. Towle, 
Lae A Shepaid. (i.jo. 

Dm Samd* the bor captun. Jnlu Vene. Tr. by 
Ellen E. Frewer, IIL Chsila Scribner-a Son* Ij.oo. 

Poetry. 

PoBMS. Albst L^^non. A. WOHboh ft Co. >t.>5. 

HuHAKiTV AND TUB Hak. Wm. Shaipc, K. D. 
Hodcea, FoUer ft Fifgia, Dublin. 

Thi ConguiKii's Dhak, and other poen Wn. 
Sharpa, U. U. Hardwick ft Bsfut, London. 

Tna Pott and his MAsna, and other poaa. R. W. 
raUei. Chailea Sciibner'i Son* (i.ij. 

Tna FomcAi. Woant or CAHpaau. and Falconii, 
with ■ memdr of each. Honthlon, O^ood ft Co. I1.7I. 

Tki PomcAL WoaES or Thomas Hood, With tome 
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LAOOHBE'8 HISTOBT OF THE FEEKOH 
PEOPLE" 

MR. LACOMBE believes, and he will 
find few thinking persons to disagree 
with him, that it profits a man more to know 
the social history of a people than to be ac- 
quainted with the details of battles and court 
intrigues. So he attempts to desciibe for us 
the development of the French nation — not 
of its language or political institutions, or 
its homogeneous character, although these 
would properly come within the scope of his 
book, but of the Itfe led, at different periods, 
by the inhabitants of the country now known 
as France. The so-called " romance of his- 
tory" altogether fails to appear in a book of 
this kind. Of all the facts mentioned in its 
pages there is hardly one .which Froissart 
would have thought worth recording; there 
is little opfjortunity for word-painting, and no 
attempt i& made to describe such scenes as 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, or the glo- 
rious deeds of the Knight Bayard. Yet if 
we said that the volume was chiefly devoted 
to such subjects as taxation, administration, 
and legal procedure, we might convey the 
entirely false idea that it is intended for stu- 
dents rather than for the general reader. 
Possibly, loo, it might strike the reader that 
such a work would be likely to be dull and 
uninteresting, whereas, in this case, at least, 
the history of institutions is very interesting 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lacombe's book, espe- 
cially as it appears before the American pub- 
tic, is Dot one to be commended without 
reserve. The translator's knowledge of 
French is very deficient — a matter of less 



moment, possibly, when .the work to be trans- 
lated is a fiction, but of the highest import- 
ance when it deals with fact The translator 
of such a book, too, should be acquainted 
with the technical terms of English historical 
literature, so as not to be obliged literally to 
translate the corresponding French terms ; 
nor would it be out of place for him to have 
some knowledge of geography, as this would 
sometimes keep him right when his knowl- 
edge of the language was insufficient to do 
so. What is one to think of a translator who 
allows to appear such a sentence as this: 



the Palatinate being really the region almut 
Heidelberg and SpeierP who talks about 
a " burgage* of 700 souls ? " who trans- 
lates "/a royanU" by "royally," "justice" 
by "justice," and writes English like " Such 
was originally the meaning of the proverb t 
that the communes held direct from the 
king ;" or " wisdom being little but the forced 
return of 3 man upon himself?" and who, 
finally, makes his author call Charles V. 
King of the Low Countries ? 

Not all the misstatements of the volume 
can, however, be attributed to the translator : 
many of them are due to the innate perver- 
sity which seems to be inseparable from the 
French national character. " Oovis," we are 
informed, "was the first King of France." 
Chlodwig (old German for Ludwig, ^ Lewis) 
was no more king of France than President 
Hayes is Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was king of the Franks, and the Franks 
were a confederation of German -tribes pos- 
sessing, after their conquest of Gaul, all the 
country between Bohemia and the Adantic ; 
" France was but one province out of several, 
and territorial titles were then utterly un- 
known." But we have not space to expose 
the fundamentally erroneous idea held by 
Mr. Lacombe of Germanic institutions.^ 
Later periods are, indeed, better treated, but 
the account of no time is free from serious 
errors, Arthur Venner. 



t /VtfivrAf. Sentence, muimi cxprim^ en pau de mot*. 
" II fiul de dMer de ca prwcrba de phymiquc que Unl de 
Aeni out nul i propoe emploj^t.*' (Buffon) — Litlrf. 

ITo IboK intemled in the lubjecl we coouncDd the id- 
minble artielB of Prol. Hegrr AduimiB the A'frdl^wr- 
CMM Kfvtm loT ApriJ, 1S74. 

SEVALL'S DIABT. 

THE writer of this Diary was one of the 
most prominent men of his time in the 
Massachusetts Colony. Bom in England, 
he came here at an early age (his father hav- 
ing preceded him), received here his educa- 
tion, and became a thorough New Englander. 
He was an intelligenl, high-minded, consci- 
entious man. His high social, political and 



judicial position, his wealth, and all his sur- 
roundings, gave him opportunities for obser- 
vation possessed by few of his contempora- 
ries. More than all this, he had the disease 
for writing which has given us this minute 
Diary kept from the time he became of age 
to the period of his death. This has been, 
till recendy, preserved In the family. A 
few years ago, the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society came in possession of it by pur- 
chase. They have now wisely entered upon 
the task of printing it, and have issued one 
.volume, with illustrative notes, under the 
charge of a committee, of which the Rev. 
George E. Ellis, D. D., a scholar of varied 
gifts, is the chairman. 

Of the value of this Diary for its facts— , 
for its pictures of life and society in some of 
its aspects nearly two hundred years ago, 
there will be no question. It will be regard- 
ed as indispensable. But it is not of. uni- 
form value, and therefore- it will be disap- 
pointing. We expected nothing less. While 
it remained in manuscript, and its choicest 
tit-bits were only occasionally served out for- 
the delectation of the curious, it acquired an 
imaginary reputation, which seclusion and 
reserve will always give, but which the light 
of day will usually dissipate. It is not al- 
ways safe to judge of a whole from a part 
Theoretically, according to the old proverb, 
the foot of Hercules may properly indicate 
the size of his whole body; but the arm of 
a dwarf will not always correctly give the 
length of his trunk. 

People who keep diaries do not always re- 
cord their best thoughts, nor the most im . 
portant events which take place around 
them. Much depends upon the purpose for 
which a diary is kept; that is, whether it is 
intended simply as a private record, for per- 
sonal reference, or whether it is intended 
eventually for the public eye. Then, of 
course, everything depends upon the person 
who keeps it. Cotton Mather's Diary is 
largely a record of his spiritual illuminations, 
his pious ejaculations, his prostrations upon 
his study floor, and his prayers, in the spirit 
of David, that his "glorious Lord "would 
give him victory over all his enemies. Some 
important facts we may gather from it; but 
such intensely subjective writings, unless 
they proceed from minds of the first class 
and of the best filler, are simply trash.' They 
serve only to illustrate the character of the 

Judge Sewall's mind was of a compara- 
tively coarse texture. The icsthetical ele- 
ment did not abound in him. He was a 
most conscientious, religious man, but of a 
dry, hard nature, with little juice or unction. 
He was, what Addison denominates one of 
his characters, "a humdrum fellow." His 
Diary is chiefly a "common-place i»ok," in 
the sense of being a record of ordinary 
events— the daily life of the diarist. It is 
therefore far from being attractive reading. . 
Much of it is dull, dreary, and moiK>tona|]^ I ^ 
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If we seek in the book for useful facts, we 
shall Dot seek in vain, but we too often find 
them buried beneath a mass of rubbish, it 
is difficult, without more space than we 
willing to occupy here, to give specimer 
iliustrate our mea.ning. To use a figure from 
a familiar fable, the real jewels, the genuini 
barley-corns, hid away In this huge deposi 
tory, are numerous, and will well repay the 
diligent domestic bird whose beak and claws 
may be equal to the task of rescuing thciu 
For the genealogist and the annalist, ani 
even for the higher offices of llie historian 
the t)Ook will hereafter be classed among thi 
indispensables. But then to be rendered 
available for use, every subject (a few need 
not be specially emphasized ^ ) and every 
name. Christian as well as family name, 
should, when the work is completed, be care- 
fully indexed ; taking as a model. Mr. Alli- 
bone's analytical index to Mr. Everett's three 
volumes of Addresses and Speeches. In 
this way, more than by any other ser 
the accomplished and diligent editors, who 
have already done so much, may yet further 
illustrate their work, and give us a useful 
dictionary of facts and names. No one 
takes up Mr. Savage's Genealogical Dic- 
tionary for steady reading, though the 
condiment is not wanting. But it is con- 
stantly resorted to as a great repository 
of names, alphabetically, arranged for ready 

Sewall has sometimes been called the 
Pepys of New England. There is only 
point of resemblance between them — they 
both kept diaries. But what a diHerence 
between the two men I Pepys was a cul. 
tured, English gentleman. His grace and 
genius gave an indescribable charm to every 
sentence he recorded ^ — from the account of 
his first interview with the restored king and 
his brother on board the ship which was to 
convey them from Holland to England, to the 
sad record of the rent in his camlet cloak, 
which troubled him so much, and to the little 
tiffs with his wife because she did not dress 
for church on Sunday morning altogether to 
please his fancy. Pepys was charming, even 
in his freest moods; and who of us, yet 
doomed to linger in the state of nature, 
would not rather spend an evening with Pe- 
pys at "Will's " than hold a night wake with 
Sewall at his prayer meeting? 

Winthrop's Journal has sometimes been 
mentioned in connection with Sewall's Di- 
ary. But how unlike ! and what a contrast 
between the two men ! Winthrop had all 
the breeding of an Englishman of the higher 
class of the period in which he lived — two 
generations before Sewall's time. His diary, 
or journal — the author himself calls it a 
"History" — is a record of the most impor- 
tant material facts relating to the community 
and colony over which he presided for so 
many years. There is but little that we 
could well spare from it The entries are 
made in the best specimens of the English 



of the time. Of course, they reflect often 
the prejudices and superstitions of the wri- 
ter, but they also show his high culture, the 
best English culture of the period. 

Sewall was born in England, but he was 
educated in New England, at a time when 
Puritani.<^m had assumed its worst phase in 
the colony. The old English breeding was 
dying out, and' the New English culture was 
not bom. It was the transition period, the 
period of degeneracy or decadence. The 
wave on this ocean of New England life had 
retreated. One of the worthies of the second 
generation in New England has said : "God 
sifted _a whole nation that he might send 
choice grain over into this wilderness 
Naturalists have said that the sowing of 
wheat, or superior {jaln, on certain soils, 
will produce a harvest of o^ts, or jnferior 
grain. The children of the first comers 
could not all rejoice that their lines had 
fallen in pleasant places, or that they had a 
goodly heritage. They were subjected 
the inevitable law of retrogression. \\.\ 
a period of poverty — physical, moral, and 
mental. It was a period of painful struggle. 
It was hard to get back to the choice grain 
first planted in the wilderness. The theol- 
ogy of the fathers, their Puritanism, had its 
bad elements as well as its goocL Its su- 
pierstition, its narrow-mindedness, its Cal- 
vinism, and its persecuting spirit — these 
were rampant during the period of .which 
we speak, and little of the old culture was 
left to modify these manifestations. It is 
a wonder that the recuperation ever came. 
Its good elements were its Protestantism, 
its courage, its endurance, its theory of the 
right of private judgment — all which, in 
good time, have made New England what 
she is to-day. 

Judge Sewall was a typical New Englander 
of the best class of his period. His Diary 
represents his thoughts and his actions. If 
itismainly uninteresting, it is because Sewall 
himself, if placed in Boston to-day, would be 
unintertsting. We have outgrown the time in 
which he lived, and the general distaste for 
it cannot be better expressed than in the re 
mark of the late Dr. Frothingham to thi 
writer: "I reverence the Puritans, but I 
would rather be a descendant than a con- 
temporary." But it is only by such memor- 
ials as these that we can fully understand 
that period. 

The Diary records one remarkable episode 
in the life of the writer of it — one noble act 
— the noblest act of his life, requiring the 
highest moral courage to perform. We re- 
fer to his confession, relating to the share 
be had in the wretched witchcraft business 
of 1692, made in the Old South Church, on 
Fast Day, January 11, 169;. This act. 
will redeem many pages of dullness in his 
ordinary record. Dr. Johnson's expiatory 
penance at Uttoxeter Market cannot be com- 
pared to it in sublimity. 

What has been published of the Diary is 



embraced in one printed volume of five hun- 
dred pages, covering the years 1674-1699. 
We learn that two more volumes will follow, 
etnbracing about the same number of years, 
and that the literary and historical value of 
what is to come greatly exceeds the speci- 
men before us. An engraved portrait of 
Judge Sewall, painted in the latter part of 
his life, probably by Smibeft, adorns the vol- 
ume now issued. We shall look with im- 
patience for the next volumes. 

We cannot conclude this notice without 
suggesting to the learned editors that con- 
jectural emendations of the text should never 
be inserted into the text itself, even in 
brackets. Corruptions of ancient texts, both 
sacred and profane, are a standing protest 
against editorial manipulation. 



ELLIOOTT'S OOMMEHTABY." 

THE two volumes of this wock already 
published contain the Gospels (Vol. 1), • 
and Acts— Galatians (Vol. II), The "vari- 
ous writers" are the Rev. E. H, Plumptre, 
Prof, of Exegesis at King's College, Lon- 
don (Matthew, Mark, Luke, AcLf, and II 
Corinthians} ; the Rev. H. W. Watkins. Prof, 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy, King's Col- 
lege (John); the Rev. W. Sanday, Principal 
of Hatfield Hall, Durham (Romans and 
Galatians); and the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen (I Co- 
rinthians). Bishop EUicott, whose name 
alone appears in large red letters on the 
title page, and whose well-deserved reputa- 
tion as an exegelical writer is probably ex- 
pected to give commercial buoyancy to the 
work, comes forward only in an " editorial 
preface," which, like most prefaces of the 
kind, seems to have been written, primarily, 
to fill a certain number of pages, and second- 
arily, to give account of the purpose and 
pjan of the undertaking. From this preface 
we learn that the work is designed for " cul- 
tivated English readers " who are not able 
to profit by commentaries based on the 
original Creek, and that it aims to help those 
of this class who doubt, but would believe, 
-to the faith they long for, and those of them 
who doubt not, to reahze and understand 
what they read more fully than they can 
without some sympathetic gtiidance. The 
recognition of these needs, and the endeavor 
to meet them, are worthy of all praise, and 
are more or less indicative of the mental 
attitude of the writers ; but we feel con- 
strained to say that the performance does 
not so fully redeem the promise as to leave 
room for further and more successful 
efforts. It is needless to say that the work, 
judged sin. ply as another attempt to iilus- 

and explain the New Testament, is well 
worth reading. Some parts are doubtless 

valuable than others ; but the whole is 
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marked by a broad and kindly spirit, and by 
conscientious schoUrship and acquwnlance 
with the best performances o£ other c 
and expositors. 

Uut this is not exactly the point of 
froDi which the labor is to be judged. It 
claims to meet the special wants of a special 
class ; and the question is whether it 
likely to do so. Is it adapted, in the first 
place, to restore faith to those who, under 
"the storm and stress of intellectual diffi- 
culties," are tormented with reluctant doubts 
as to the " full authority of Scripti 
Much will depend upon the quarter from 
which the storm that tosses the reader pro- 
ceeds. If his difScuIties are merely of the 
historical kind, he will find much assistance. 
If they spring from unyielding theories of 
the nature and effect of inspiration, he 
be helped to a more limited extent, 
although the theory practically applied is far 
less extreme than that which the editorial 
preface might leadoneinferentially to expect, 
yet the anxiety to vindicate the very letter 
as inspired always appears on occasion. It 
appears, indeM, in a reticent and gentle 
form, very unlike the obtrusive, combative 
vigor with which it sometimes asserts itself 
in the editor's own critical commentaries 
{compare by way of illustrations the notes 
of the present work on Gal. iv : 24, with 
those of EUicott on the same passage); but 
Still it is there, and leaves the difficulties 
that result from it in full force. If, finally, 
thC'reader's difficulties have their origin in 
the scientific facts and theories of the day, 
or in the tendencies toward materialism 
which so many find it hard to combat, he 
wiQ get no help at all. As to materialistic 
difficulties, it is true, no commentary can do 
much more than the simple text of St. John 
alone can do. But with regard to scientific 
difficulties, it is quite possible to do a great 
deal which the present commentary does not 
even attempt to do. Take, for instance, the 
pa.«sage Rom. v: 12 and following verses, 
which present so many points of contact 
with the sciences that deal with the earth, 
man, his origin, and history. The exegesis 
here given of the apostle's thought is aJdmi- 
rable, though brief ; but there is not a hint 
as to the relations between that thought and 
modern' science. 

In the next place it may be doubted 
whether the work is cast in a form likely to 
attract, or sometimes even to be intelligible 
to, the mere English reader, however culti- 
vated. The many discussions of Creek 
words through the medium of their English 
equivalents might advantageously have been 
omitted. When the reader can only com- 
prehend results, why vex him with process- 
es ? But a still more serious drawback Is 
presented by the form in which the exegesis 
is presented. It is essentially scholiastic. 
The thought is not developed in grand 
masses or sections, so to speak ; but it is 
broken into fragments and grouped around I 



phrases. The result is a reference book, a 
work to be consulted by tlie reader of thi 
text; not a book that can be read. And yet 
this. is what a popular commentary 01 
rather exposition of, the New Testament 
.should be. And that it might be made this, 
is demonstrated by the commentaries of 
Godet, which even in their halting English 
form, and notwithstanding their constant 
recourse to the Greek originals, absolutely 
fascinate the reader, and are more truly 
popular than the work under review. 

One word more : the print of our com- 
mentary is excellent; the mips are useful; 
but the quarto form is an anachronism. 



EZrOLISE ABB SOOTTISH BALLADS.' 

THERE is a two-fold charm connected 
with ballad-poetry which distinguishi 
this from other kinds of literature. First, 
its form, though metrical and therefore 
pleasing to the ear, is simple, easy, and un- 
fettered—free from the air of artificiality 
which clings to statelier verse. The muse 
is not ashamed to appear in homely dress, 
but she has a freshness and native grace 
that prove the old adage true, beauty una- 
dorned is most adorried. Andi secondly, 
the subjects treated have a peculiar interest 
because they were ever in the hearts and 
upon the lips of the common people. They 
are as it were a revelation of the modes of 
thought and feelihg and life in the earlier 
more uncultivated ages. Many of them, 
from their national character, have a 
value in the eyes of the historian and the 
itriot, as well as of the poet. 
Pro£ Child's collection of English and 
Scottish Ballads, which first appeared in 
^ight volumes, is now republished in four in 
the Riverside Edition of the British Poets, 
Of the merits of this work it seems almost 
lUperfluous to speak ; they have already 
gained a full recognition from scholars in 
this country and in England as well. We 
know of no other collection which equals 
this in completeness and excellence of ar- 
rangement. Some account of the plan and 
ution may be of service to general 

The work is divided into eight books, the 
divisions corresponding nearly to the vol- 
umes of the earlier edition. In each book, 
the arrangement is according to the proba- 
ble antiquity of the story, rather than the 
age of the particular form in which it at 
present appears. To each poem, also, the 
editor has prefixed a short but clear, and 
often full, account of its origin and history, 
r as it is known. In the notes and ap- 
pendixes are gathered different versions and 
parallel legends which illustrate and enrich 
the volumes. 

The First Book "contains Ballads involv- 



ing Superstitions of various kinds, as of 
Fairies, Elves, Water-Spirits," etc., with 
some popular heroic legends. Here are 
stories of King Arthur and Sir Lancelot, of 
"St. George and the Dragon," and of the 
" Seven Champions of Christendom," and 
here, too, are "Thomas of Ersseldoune," 
and "The Young Tamlane." 

The Second and Third Books are given to 
tragic ballads, connected for the most part 
with unfortunate love. From the Second, 
the most noteworthy are " Gil Morrice," the 
tale of a handsome but ill-starred Erie's son, 
" Sweet William's Ghost," " Annan Water," 
and " Fair Helen of KirConnell," the last, as 
William Black well styles it, "the most pas- 
sionate and pathetic utterance of human 
emotion in all modern literature." This 
single stanza, in Mr. Lowell's opinion, has 
no equal in the language for pathos : 

" O. Helen fair, beynnil compare! 
I'll aakc 1 tprland of thy hur. 
Shall bind Riv heart EoreivnnaLr, 
Undl Ihe da; 1 die.". 

In the Third Book, "The Braes of VaiTOW," 
"Sir Patrick Spence," and. "The Children 
in the Wood," are most widely known. 

Of the love ballads without a tragic color- 
ing, to which the Fourth Book is devoted, 
we can only name " Lady Bothwell's La- 
ment," " Lord Jamie Douglas," " The Nut- 
browne Maide," " King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid," and "Willow, Willow, Wil- 
low," the last two made famous by allusion 
and quotation in Shakespeare. 

Robin Hood and his merry men from 
Sherwood Forest form the subject of Book 
Fifth, and a special introduction treats of 
the several theories framed by ingenious 
scholars to piece out the scanty fragments of 
the bold outlaw's life. Other outlaws and 
numerous border feuds furnish the le- 
gend of the Sixth Book, while the Seventh 
and Eighth include ballads of an historic or 
miscellaneous nature. 'Here are the battles 
f " Otterboume," and " Floddeo Field," 
nd "Bothwell Bridge," and above all, 

Chevy-chase." 

An excellent Glossary and a complete In- 
dex enhance the value of the work, while 
the whole execution gives proof of the rare 
scholarship and conscientious faithfulness of 
the editor. 



HnrOR HOTIOEfi. 

On tkt Right Use of Books. By William 
P. Atkinson. [Roberts Brothers.] No sub- 
it so easily rouses to eloquence a literary 
scholarly man as the one here chosen by 
Mr. Atkinson, who, indeed, has long been 
known as a writer of vigorous English, but 
whose force and fire in the present essay 
may perhaps astonish even his admirers. 
The present writer feels some difficulty in 
criticising the book, because the ideas it con- 
tains are, for the most part, so thoroughly t 
his own ; to paraphrase Mr. Atkinson's lani I C* 
guage would be unfair: to quote him, in 4 
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degree sufficient to give any adequate notion 
of the lecture, is impossible. Yet were the 
reader to infer from this that the lecturer 
deals chielly wtih commonplaces, he would 
be sadly in error. Mr. Atkinson's essay 
is not devoted to books in the sense that 
Mr. Emerson's and Mr. Starr King's lec- 
tures are ; but it is only the better for 
this inclusion of kindred topics. Nothing 
that our author says is said without good 
reason. When he but repeats a thrice-told 
tale, it is because the truth has not yet been 
sufficiently hammered into unwilling minds ; 
and when he appears as an advocate of the 
minority, strong language is- justified by the 
Lest iif all reasons — that soft words would 
never have been heeded. 

TAe NortnaHS in Europe. By Rev. H. H. 
Johnson. ( Epochs of History Series. ) 
[Charles Scribner's Sons,] The author of 
The Normans in Europe has a good sub- 
ject, but the book is not precisely what the 
reader might infer from the title, or what, in 
our opinion, it should be. Scandinavian pi- 
rates invaded Russia and England, and col- 
onized northern France, whence they sent 
forth filibustering expeditions which resulted 
in the conquest of England and of Southern 
Italy. In a book like this we might expect 
to find a good deal about the Northmen in 
their own home, and much about their less 
known conquests, especially their establish- 
ment in Russia, in Sicily, in Palestine, and 
at the court of the Eastern emperor. I3ut 
as a matter of fact, over half the book is de- 
voted to purely English history, which is well 
enough treated, but not so well as in various 
other works, notably Green's ; and of the 
remainder, half is given to the Normans in 
France, about whom plenty of accurate in- 
formation is easily accessible. ■ 

The Ufe of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By 
James Boswell. The original Jext relieved 
from pass^es of obsolete interest. [Henry 
Hdlt &' Co.] In this capacious volume the 
reader has the bulk of the original work, and 
it is a very appropriate companion to Ar- 
nold's edition of the chief Livesof the Poets. 
We wondered at first what passages might 
be considered " of obsolete interest " in Bo.s- 
well's entertaining narrative, and in fact 
should be slow to designate any by that 
term; but we find that the editor means 
rather such passages as the average reader 
would care least for. The total matter has 
been reduced about one third, as we compute 
by a careful examination of certain chapters, 
and the work has been done with evident 
care and good judgment The volume 
good appearance and the type of agreeable 
size. Much of the narrative comes back 
one as the strange memories of a different 
world. We wonder if literary men ever 
were as rough as the Great Moralist is repre- 
sented to have been, and we have tried to 
imagine the feelings of the public if Mr. 



Howells should give Mr. Houghton a beating 
Washington street, or Dr. Holland cud- 
gel Mr. Holt on Broadway, in imitation of 
the trouncing given by Goldsmith to the 
publisher, Evans — Goldsmith, of whom one 
naturally exclaims, in his own words : " E'en 
his failings lean'd to virtue's side." 

Palissy the Potter. By Prof. Henry Mor- 
ley. [Casselt, Fetter & Galpin.] The world 
is often slow to recognize her heroes; men 
whom to-day she trails little, posterity may 
rank among the greatest. Rarely has this 
truth been better exemplified than in the 
case of Palissy the Potter. Injxjttery, it is 
. his skill was appreciated. Sixteen 
s, he tells us, he sought for the art of 
enameling "as a man who gropes in the 
dark;" but when the enamels were found, 
Palissy ware became the favorite ornament 
in the homes of the wealthy throughout 
France. But Palissy was more than the 
" Prince of Potters." Worker in Earth and 
Inventor of Rustic Figulines, the modest 
title which he assumed, told bi^t half the 
truth, and it was left to Fontenelle and Buf- 
fon to recognize his right to honor as a nat- 
uralist and a reformer. In an age when all 
chemists were alchemists, and with the help 
no other book," he says, " than the earth 
and the sky, which, all can read," Palissy 
wrote a book that has since been called the 
"Novum Organum"of chemistry. To the 
religious problems, also, of his day, he 
brought the same energy that marked his 
search for the enamels, and the same habits 
of careful thought that characterized his sci- 
entific inquiries. The struggle between Cal- 
vinism and Romanism was at its height, 
and though greatly to the injury of his busi- 
ness, Palissy took his stand by Calvin. 
Twice he was imprisoned, once he barely 
escaped the scaffold, and finally he died in 
the Bastile. With Palissy for his theme, 
Prof. Morley could not fail to be interesting. 
We wish, however, that in this, the revised 
edition of his earlier work, he had condensed 
the chapters on French history, instead of 
leaving out so many of the extracts from 
Paiissy's writings. Now, the most appro- 
priate title for the book would be, Palissy 
and His Times. As to the print, it has tried 
our patience beyond endurance. In this day 
of many books, pray, publishers, have s 
regard for the eye-comfort of those who 

Rev. Dr. M, R. Vincent's Calei Into the Psalm 
Country [Charles Scribner's Sons] perhaps 
lakes the lead among the minor religious publi- 
cations of the past few weeks. Under a rather 
fanciful title it gathers a series of »ome twenty 
familiar sermons or lectures, delivered to 
author's congregation in New Yoik, expository 
of the doctrines and experiences underlying the 
Hebrew Psalms.— Rev. Robert Nourse's Lect- 
ures en the Pitgrim's Progress [H. W. Rokkcr, 
Springfield, 111.) are also twenty in number, and 
had a similar origin with the foregoing. Thi 



first of the twenty is biographical and critical, 
and accumulates a good deal of literary material 
relating to Bunyan and his work. The others 
are expository and practical. — Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Adams's Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ [Charles 
F. Roper] is an amplification of the Scripture 
narrative, whose order it follows ; is marked by 
a fervent piety; Is guided by a practical intcntj 
but rtms into verboseness, is sluggish in more- 
ment, assumes posiliont which we do not think 
can be proved, and is sometimes fanciful in its 
interprelations. — Rev. Dr. Theodore I* Cuyler's 
Peitited Paper! [Robert Carter & Brothers) are 
well named, being ^ort and sharp essays of the 
religious editorial order, aimed generally at the 
besetting sins and weaknesses of Christian peo- 
ple, with the design of pricking them up lo do 
belter.— Whoever feels that he ought to believe 
in the doctrine of "everlasting punishment," but 
does not know exactly how to do it, will fhid 
instruction and encouragement in the Methodist 
Bishop Merrill's The jViw Testament Idea of 
Hell [Hitchcock & Walden].— In the first hun- 
dred pages of Christian and Deist lC\i3r]es P. Som- 
erby] we have some superficial and disagreeable 
*' views" upon theology, war, properly, and 
socialism ; in the second hundred a translation 
of the " views " into doggerel of this quality : 
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From such a book il is a pleasure to turn to so 
beautiful an edition of so precious a legacy of 
the past as Sir Thomas Browne's Hetr^o MeJiei 
[Roberts Brothers]! in type, paper, presswork, 
and binding a perfect presentation of one of the 
choice books of all lime. Have you never read 
Sir Thomas Browne? Then buy this book, and 
lay it up on the shelf where your best friends are 
established. It will speedily endear itself to you 
both as literature and (or its religion. — Two 
sim[ilE but very readable books of travel, each 
with a mild religious flavor, are Dr. Philip 
SchafFs Throug* Bibte Lands and E, W. Clark's 
Uftand Adventure in Japan [American Tract 
Society]. The latter ia exceptionally well illua. 
irated. Both are books of the t>est sort for 
Sunday school libraries. So are the Life and 
Times of Sir W,Uter Raleigh, Life and Times of 
John Knox, and Memoirs of John Howard 
[Hitchcock & Walden], all by the same author. 
Rev. Dr. C. K. True, and companions in spirit 
as well as in form.— Rev. L. O. Thompson's The 
Prayey^ Meeting [W. G. Holmes, ad ed,], is an 
attempt to guide pastors and Christian people in 
gathering elements of interest into religious 
meetings. lis su^estions are based upon the 
assertion that there must he given to the prayer- 
meeting in order to its success as much thought, 
prayer, and effort as to any Sabbath service. It 
is very loosely written, and its^ood bints are put 
together In a medley which is rather confusing 
and disappointing. 



People interested in kindergarten theories 
will welcome a new book entitled ptom tie Cra- 
dle to the Sehool, an exposition of Frcehel's and 
other kbdergarten theories, by Mrs. Bertha 
Meyer, translated and brought out by M. L. 
Holbrook. It will also contain Herbert Spen- 
cer's famous essay on " The Rights of Children," _ 
and many remark* and suggestions on fatqjlJVL 
government by the translator. 
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TABLE TALK. 

. . . Mr. C«Jv«rt's Study of WordBWOrth. 

A few years ago while in a foreign land, and 
hungering and thirsting [or somelhing to read, a 
friend put into my hands a life of Goethe, by 
George H. Calvert, and somehonr gave me the 
[mpression that the author was a young man. It 
must have been a misunderstanding of my own, 
for my friend knew Mr. Calvert well, and had 
known datce-far-niiitle hours under the trees of 
his lawn at Newport I read the book at two 
sittings, and I eitclaimed at the end; "It is im- 
possible ; that book never was written by a 
young man." No man who had not seen much 
of life could have so deftly woven the web of 
motive with the woof of fact. And I was right 
— George H. Calvert is no longer young-, nor is 
he old ; for men who have their loves with poets 
and their pleasures with nature, grow not old. 

Gatthi was a revelation to me. When I closed 
the covers of the book I shut out of sight forever 
my old Goelhe, and a nobler, purer, grander 
Goethe has forever sal enshrined in my hearL 
If one may without irreverence fancy such a 
thing, I think that should Goethe meet this biog- 
rapher in (he great hereafter, he will fal) on his 
neck, and kiss him. It is no slight thing to be 
set right with one's posterity ! 

But CMht is an old book, and Wordsworth 
lies open before me. I have not yet come to the 
end of it, but from the fint chapter, what has 
struck me most forcibly, is an ineffable sweet- 
ness, a brooding charity, a something not quite 
definable, but most like what one good friend 
writes or says of another. And yet he neither 
over-praises, or sets down aught in extenuation 
of faults. Why praise one whom a world praises, 
or excuse the faults of one a quarter of a century 
dead ? Most men reading biographies of Words- 
worth, and th<ise who knew the poet in the body, 
have thought (hat he belittled himself by dwell- 
ing too often on his own greatness. There are 
lengths of egotism which even a poet must not 
go beyond. But Mr. Calvertf while he recog- 
nizes Wordsworth's complacency in his own 
work, passes it over with such a tender word, 
that we love both poet and biographer the better 
for it. Listen to these kind words : 

"His self-estimation, which in one so. grandly 
constituted as he was, stood at times almost in 
the stead of a virtue, mav have led him to mis- 
lake that as poetical whfch was only egotistical, 
such devilish tricks will self-esteem play the best 
of us. Other' poets and nun of letters have all 
Wordsworth's self-sufficiency without his self- 
SuffidDgness. He was self-sufficing from the 
largeness of his powers, and especially for the 
predominance over his thought and his conduct 
of the deep saving qualities of human nature, 
. those qualities which give to it its essential hu- 
manity, the moral and spiritual attributes of man, 
in Wordsworth ever present and active ; so that, 
when we come upon exhibitions of too much 
self-consciou!>ness, we can smile forgivingly, and 
not, as with some other eminent writers, be with- 
held from an indignant frown by charity and 
sense of humility. Of Wordsworth may be said 
what Coleridge said of Milton : 'The egotism of 
such a man is a revelation of spirit.' " 

Wordsworth has found an excellent biogra- 
pher in Mr. Calvert, He has used the "vision 
and faculty divine " of his own soul, to read the 
poetic soul of the great man. He gives us 
many-sided view of the poet. It is not a picttii 
of Wordsworlh that Mr. Calvert gives us, but 
siatue, which shows new lines of beauty from 



every point of view. He shows us that the poet 

in all the relations of life the peer of the 

men of his time. As a poet, as a political 

er, as a critic, and above all as the head of a 

family, his character shone with great and steady 

ilncss. To have known so deeply in soul- 

knowledge two such widely differing men as 

Goelhe and Wordsworth, shows us a many-sided 

ind deeply philosophical mind in the author of 

this book. Though Mr. Calvert is evidently a 

great admirer, aye, a warm personal friend, of 

both these ever-Hving poets, he makes one feel 

after reading the two biographies that Goethe's 

work was belter than his life, and Wordsworth's 

life better than his work ; and that both in life 

ind works they, Goelhe and Wordsworth, are 

giants among men, and poets among the poets 

eternal ages, past and to come- 

W. M. F. Round. 



for the New York BveHiag Pmt and the Inltma- 
tinnat Rrvirai. He will publish, the present year, 
umc of poems. 



Edward King. Mr. King was bom in Mid- 
dlelield, Mass., July 31, 1848. His father was a 
Methodist minister. He was educated' by his 
step-father, mho was a classical teacher, and who, 
privately, at home, carried him through the entire 
course of study at Williams College. He began 
his journalistic career on the Springfield, Mass., 
Union, in 1365 ; £rst as compositor, then as. lo- 
cal editor. An acquaintance presently formed 
with the late Samuel Bowles led to his joining 
the staff of the Springfield Xifiiibliian, in whose 
service, as correspondent, he made bis drat visit 
lo Europe, in 1867. Returning after a year's ab- 
sence, he became the RtpubliiaiCi literary editor, 
and also contributed to it the series of sketches 
afterward published [iS63] under the title of My 
Parii. In 1868-9 he edited in Springfield The 
E-iitning /frwi, a paper published under the Ri 
/kWu-oki patronage. In 1869. he went again to 
Europe, this time as special correspondent of the 
Boston Sfournal ; remaining two years, following 
the fortunes of the Franco-Prussian war, and 
witnessing the scenes of the Paris Commune. 
Returning to Boston, he was a member of the 
yeumai's editorial staff until 1S72, in which year 
he published a novel, called Ktnluck^s Lmit ; 
and then went South, in company with an artist, 
to collect materials for a series of illustrated ar- 
ticles for Siribntr'i Mantkly. Upon this expedi- 
tion he traveled 18,000 miles by rail, i,zoo on 
horseback, and 6,000 by river carriage. The fif- 
teen magazine articles, which were the fruit of 
these hfleen months of travel, were published 
1S74, in a vofume of 800 pages, called Tit Great 
South, which in turn was republished in England 
in the Same year, under the title of ThtSouthtm 
Statti of North America. Mr. King was next 
engaged for a short period on the New York 
Times, and in 1875 went a third time to Europe, 
to prepare a book on Frttuh Poiilical I-eadirs, 
which was published in New York and London 
in 1S76. In the summer of 1S76 he represented 
the Boston Journal at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, and in 1877, having once more returned 
Europe, contributed thence to the same paper the 
chapters of a story called Melen't BatUc, writing 
also a series of letters to it from the seat of war 
in Bulgaria. Mr. King hat been a frequent con- 
tributor, in prose and verse, to Striknei't and 
U/ipintBtes magadnes and Applitans' Journal, 
and has wriiien much on foreign literary topici 
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by heart; as Well as ti 
ead it every syllable through, aloud, hard names 
ind all, from Cene^ii? to the Apocalypse, about 
>nce a year; and to that discipline — patient, 
iccurale, and resolute — I owe, not only a knowl- 
;dge of the book, which I find occasionally aer- 
'iceable, but much of my general power of 
taking pains, and the best part of my tasle'in 
literature. From Walter Scott's novels I might 
easily, as I grew older, have fallen to other peo- 
ple's novels ; and Pope might, perhaps, have led 
me to take Johnson's English, or Gibbon's as 
tvpes of language ; but once knowing the 32d of 
Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the 15th of I 
Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount, and most 
of the Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and 
having always a way of thinking with mvself 
what words meant, it was not possible for me, 
n in the foolishest times of vouth, to write 
rely superficial or formal English, and the 
affectation of trying to write like Hooker and 
George Herbert was the most innocent I could 
have fallen into. 

. . . What good Scott has in him to do, I find 
no words full enough 10 tell. His ideal of honor 
in men and women is inbred, indisputable ( fresh 
as the air of his mountains; firm as their rocks. 
His conception of purity in woman is even 
higher than Dante's; his reverence for the Glial 
elation as deep as Virgil's; his sympathy uni- 
rersal — there is no rank or condition of men of 
which he has not shown the loveliest aspect; his 
code of moral principle is entirety defined, yet 
taught with a reserved subtlety like nature's own, 
hat none but the most earnest readers per- 
. jji^ . .. __j ,.-_ ._,.,.__ _ ... 



practical subjects are 
sense, tempered by the 




. . . The weakest ri 

_ the lower forms of relig „ . 

and ihe worst romance is not so corrupting as 
false history, false philosophy, or false political 
essays. But the best romance becomes danger- 
' ~ '' by its excitement, it renders the ordinary 

of life uninteresting, and increases the 

morbid thirst for useless acquaintance with scenes 
in which we shall never be called to acL 

, . . Shakespeare has no heroes — he has only 
heroines. There is hardly a play that has not a 
perfect woman in it, steadfast in grave hope 
and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, 
Ferdila, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and 
last, and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all fault- 
less, conceived in the highest heroic type of hn- 

... I would urge upon every young woman 
lo obtain as soon as she can; by the severest 
economy, a reslricled, serviceable, and steadily 
— however slowly — increasing series of books 
for use through life ; making her little library, of 
all (he furniture in her room, the most studied 
and decorative piece ; every volume having its 
assigned place, like a little statue in its niche. 

. . . Life being short, and the quiet hours of 
it few, we ought to waste none of (hem in read- 
ing valueless books; and valuable books should, 
in a eiviliied country, be within the reach of 
every one, printed in excellent form for a just 
price ; but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason 
of smallness of type, phy»cally injurious form at 
a vile price. 

• Peirli (or VnunK I.3die>. F^m tbi^Ol^wJI^t^V- 
John Kuikin. Juhii WLi, & Sou. t-' 
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Th« Maker li divine i tbe critlG leei tbii dlvlae, 
and brlngt it dowDto humaaltjr by the analytic 
pToeeii. Every Doble work deraanda It* critic. The 
rlchcT the work, the mote levere »houldlM Itsctilie. 
The latKCT Iti icope, the more campteheniive must 
be hli power of icrutiny. Neil to InventloD la tbe 
power of Interpreting Invention ; next to beauty, 
the power of appreclatlnf beauty, and of making 
othera appreciate It. The critic, then, ihouldbenot 
merely a poet, not-merely a philoaopher, not merely 
an obaervei, but true friend of all three.— Haigaxit 



We bepn in this number a series of ".Short 
Studies of American Authors," by Mr. T. W. 
Higgineon, to tan through the year. We have 
also in hand a series of articles on Copyright, by 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, Esq.. of New York, 
which will treat the various aspects of that very 
important subject both theoretically and practi- 
cally. Mr. Juslin Winsor, of Harvard College, 
will continue his very valuable p^>crs un literary 
topics of immediate interest. Our Shakespearean 
contributors will be constant and entertaining. 
Our foreign correspondence is on a petmanenl 
footing. Reviews of current literature will re- 
main, as they have been, the leading feature at 
this paper. And in these and other ways, we ex- 
pect the tenth volume of the Ultrary World 
to be the best, as it will be the largest, it has 
known. 



XHE EAOE OF THE BEVIEW8. 

THE race of the reviews is one of the 
features of the hour. Steamboat rac- 
ing on the Mississippi is more dangerous, but 
hardly more exciting. And as the public 
cannot be injured by any explosions which 
may ensue, we may all properly stand on 
the bank and enjoy the spectacle, En- 
glish reviews are distinctly entered for the 
contest, but the sharpest competition is on 
Che American side. First the staid old 
North American quickeneil its pace from a 
quarterly to a bi-monthly. Then the Prince- 
ton, responding to the magic touch of a New 
Vork capitalist, swelled out to two or three 
times its former proportions. Then the 
New Englander fell into the bi-monthly step. 
Now comes the North American as a month- 
ly, closely followed in the same path by the 
International; while the internal change 
which Appleton^ yournal has undergone 
puts it fairly in company with them. In 
ihese last we have a trio of monthly reviews 
which, if they all live, and are faithful to 
their trust, ought to do the very best things 
for American periodical literature of the 
highest class. 

But what will the Bibliotheca Sacra do? 

All this is an important sign of the limes. 
Tbe review is destined, we doubt not, to be- 



come a most powerful instrument in shaping 
public opinion, and to absorb more and more 
the thought of our ablest writers and most 
careful readers. Leaving to the magazines 

the treatment of lighter themes in their more 
picturesque aspects, it will devote its pages 
to the weighty discussion of graver questions 
pertaining to current affairs. Tbe Nineteenth 
Century, young tliough it be, has hitherto 
presented the highest type of review jour- 
nalism- — for journalism it is, and that of a 
very broad and effective sort. But we shall 
be surprised if some one or mor^ of our 
American contestants for the prize do not 
distance even the Nineteenth Century. 



MB. H'VIOEEB ABD THI DBAHA. 

MR. J. H. M'VICKER, Chicago's vet- 
eran theatrical manager, has been giv- 
ing his views on the condition and prospects 
of the stage in tbe United States, and we are 
sorry to find that they are rather gloomy. We 
suppose him to be one of tbe higher minded 
men of his profession, and believe him to be 
interested in the elevation of tbe drama, but 
he does not seem to have much hope of the 
latter. As his explanations of the difficulty 
lay some blame upon literary service, we feel 
bound to notice them here. 

The points he makes are substantially 

1. Tlie newspapers are largely at fault for 
creating a vicious public taste. They do not 
concern themselves with the support of the 
better class of plays. 

2. They too often lend their columns, on 
the money account, to the support of per- 
formances which are positively bad, both 
from an artistic and a moral point of view. 

3. We have no class of dramatic authors 
who are encouraged to make play-writing a 
business, and so are driven to depend on 
Imported material, most of it of French or- 
igin. 

4. The Shakespearean drama has never 
been popular,' apart from its connection with 
favorite actors and attractive mountings. 

This last point seems to us to cover a fal- 
lacy, inasmuch as the acting and the mount- 
ing of a' play are what transpose the mere 
text into a performance. Others of these 
points may be well taken. We have hoped 
that the success of Mr. Howells in dramatic 
formK would stimulate him and others like 
liim to th« production of elevated plays, which 
would yet please tke popular taste. And we 
believe that there is sound criticism and hon- 
est journalism enough in the country to de- 
fend and promote good play-writing whenever 
we can get it. In tbe value of such scenic rep- 
resentations as that of " Saul and the Witch 
of Endor," lately enacted on the improvised 
sl:^e of the Boston Music Hall, we have not 
much faith ; the ainj is right, but the method 
is a mistake. But for Mr. M'Vicker's sake, 
and the public generally, we trust better 
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In our issue for September last we gave a 
detailed account of the structure and working of 
some ten "Social Literary Clubs" in various 
parts of the country. So great was the interest 
excited thereby', that we purpose now to publish 
a similar collection of data respecting Book 
Clubs, which are a somewhat different member 
of the same fraternity. Will those of our read- 
ers who are connected wiih book or magazine 
clubs arrange to send us forthwith particulars in 
full of each, covering these points: Locality, 
name, size, condition* of membership, expenses, 
methods, etc, etc. We desire to make a com- 
plete directory to this very excellent and popular 
system of private book circulation. 



^he Carnival of Authors to be held at the 
Boston Music Hall, next week, in aid of the Old 
South Preservation Fund, promises 10 be an af- 
fair of unique interest and beauty. Various 
"noted names of fiction," historic books, and fa- 
mous authors of all times are to be represented 
by booths, tableaux, and impersonations. A 
" Snow Bound" cottage will be one feature oflbe 
enlivening scene, and "Mother Goose " will hold 
receptions. 

That O. B. Frolhingham's Life of Cerrit 
Smith proved an apple of discord between the 
relatives of the subject of the memoirs, the biog- 
rapher and the public, and that a large part of 
the first edition was suppressed, are facts still 
fresh in tbe public mind, which will create a 
lively curiosity concerning the second edition, 
now in the hands of G. P. Putnam's Sons. On 
the disputed point of Gerrit Smith's connection 
with John Brown, it will be found that it differs 
from the first in omitting the author's original 
conjecture with regard to Mr. Smith's motives for 
disclaiming a knowledge of John Brown, thus 
leaving the reader free to draw his own conclu- 
sions. The biographer still mainUins Mr. 
Smith's complete acquaintance with the old he- 
ro's main proj•^ct, but admits the probability 
that he, in common with the general public, sup- 
posed a different project was entertained at Har- 

Slowly but steadily the "American book" is 
making its way among European readers. Mr. 
HowelU's Prtvate Theatricati, translated into 
German by Htichcn-Abenheim, under the title of 
Buhnempiil o/ini Cciitissett, has fallen into the 
hands of Hejnrich Horabergcr, who makes it tbe 
subject of an enthusiastic essay in a- lliennan 
magazine. Our gifted editor-author has seldom 
found a more sympathetic interpreter. 



Three new subscriptions, at two dollars 
each, will now secure a copy of the Dictionary of 
English LiUralun. 
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THi: PEBIODIOALS. 

Januaiy. 

Some of the Boston readers of the January 
number of Appletons' have been interested in 
Iracing out what they think the linesof a realistic 
description in the beginning of Mr. Scudder's 
story. There seems to be no doubt that he de- 
scribes the Loweil Institute, and there are those 
who think thai they remember having seen th 
thor himself in attendance upon a very interesting 
course of lectures on Chaucer that were given lh( 
by Professor Child, not more thaji two years ago. 
No doubt, too, the little episode actually occurred 
in which the professor is represented as having 
lost the printed extracts which he had intended 
to read at a certain juncture, and there is no less 
doubt that the loss was supplied by a young gen- 
tleman of the audience, who handed the troubled 
professor a copy of the poet's works that he bor- 
rowed from one of his neighbors for the purpose. 
Mr. Scudder's description of the time-"honored 
hall and its peculiar audience is admirable, and 
will be highly, relished by all who have breathed 
its stifling atmosphere and have been elevated by 
the wise scientific and liierary doctrines that have 
been dispensed from the idiosyncratic reading 
desk upon its platform. 

Lippincares Magatine seenis to be making a 
serious eftort at competition with H.xrper's and 
Scritncr'i In the matter of illustrations, the late 
numbers having contained some very good origi- 
nal engravings; but the strength of the maga. 
zinc, now as formerly, does not lie in this direc- 
tion. It has usually been very fortunate in the 
character of its serial novels, the best of Black's, 
and more recently "For Percival " having ap- 
peared in its pages ; and it almost invariably 
contains at least one good miscellaneous article. 
We hope no reader will be deterred by its unfor- 
tunate title from reading the very clever tale, or 
rather "study," begun in January and called 
"Women's Husbands-" It is anonymous, but 
seemingly written by an experienced and highly 
observant woman of the world. For the rest, 
"Yorkshire Byvrays" are pleasantly described, 
"A Trip to Newfoundland " is disappointing, and 
"Madame Dubarry " is agreeably sketched by 
Mrs. Hooper, who, however, ought to have ac- 
knowledged her obligations to Guncouri's late 
book. Stashing criticism seems to be the order 
of the day all round, for here we have the sober 
and dignified Lifpiitcotfi saying of Taine's Rmii' 
lulien that " the effect of it has been to confirm 
and deepen the impression that his studies are as 
barren, his theoriefi as shallow, and his doctrines 
as pernicious, as his tone is arrogant and prelen- 
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In Pn»n>^. CmA. Pr,,6fl. 

The Calkiaic Prisbyltrian is a new candidate 
for public favor. Its name indicates its character 
and mission. It might be described as the organ 
of the Presbyterian rmaiisanct, only that term 
does not exactly fit the movement of which this 
magazine is Ihe expression- The Presbyterian 
Church has suddenly awakened to the fact that 
" it has its foot on all parts of the globe, and is 
especially active and advancing wherever the 
English tongue is spoken." Hence this journal 
of its prt^ress. It is a monthly, to be published 
simultaneously in London and New York — in 
the latter city under the imprint of A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. ; and the first number presents 
an attractive appearance. We should say that 
all Presbyterian clergj'men would find it a neccs 
sily, and that to all persons interested in religious 
thought and life, it will be certain to bring much 
interesting and profitable reading. 

The Inltmalienal announces not only that 
hereafter its publication will be monthly instead 
of bi-monthly, but that with the March number 
the editorship will be assumed by Mr. John T. 
Morse, Jr., and Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. 
Henry H. Barnes, the present editor, assuming 
more particularly the business management. 

Tht Philosofitr is Ihe name of a new quar- 
terly to be published in St. Louis, Mo., a city 
which has already shown itself to be a center of 
philosophical thought and influence. It will aim 
especially to be an exponent of Plitonism and 
Mysticism, and will be published at (3 a year. 

Ei'ery GirPs Ma^nsine is the title of the last 
new periodical which has appeared in England. 
All Ihe boys will want to lake it. 



^i|ort ^tiUrifjtf of 3(lmrrican 
3lutl|oc^. 



HrcGiNsoK. 
I.-HAWTHOEHE. 

I DO not know when I have been more sur- 
prised than on being asked, the other day, 
whether Hawthorne was "not physically very 
■mall. It seemed, at the monvent, utterly incon- 
ceivable that he should have been anything less 
than the sombre and commanding personage he 
was. Ellery Channing well describes him as a 
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Une can imagine any amount of positive energy 
— that of Napoleon Bonaparte, for instance — 
as included within a small physical frame. But 
the self-contained purpose of Hawthorne, the 
large resourtes, the waiting power — these seem 
to the imagination to imply an ample basis of 
physical life ; and certainly his stately and noble 
port is inseparable, in my memory, from these 
characteristics. 

Vivid as this impression is, I yet saw him but 
twice, and never spoke to him. I first met him 

walking along the road near the Old Manse, with 
his wife by his side and a noble-looking baby-boy 
in a little wagon which the father was pushing, 
I remember him as tall, firm, and strong in bear- 
ing; his wife looked pensive and dreamy, as she 
indeed was, then and always ; the child was 
Julian, then known among the neighbors as "the 
Prince." When I passed, Hawthorne lifted upon 
me his great gray eyes, with a look loo keen to 
seem indifferent, too shy to be sympathetic — 
and that was all. But it comes back 10 memory 
like that one glimpse of Shelley which Browning 
describes, and which he likens to the day when 
he found an eagle's feather. 

Again I met Hawthorne at one of the sessions 
of a short-lived liierary club; and I recall the 
imperturbable dignity and patience with which he 
sat through a vexatious discussion, whose details 
seemed as much dwarfed by his presence as if he 
had been a statue of Olympian Zeus. After 
his death I had a brief but intimate acquaintance 
with that rare person, Mrs. Hawlhome; and with 
one still more finely cwganized, and born to a des- 
tiny of sadness, their eliler daughter. 1 have staid 
nt " The Wayside," occupying a room in the small 
tower, built by Hawthorne and containing his 
lofty and then deserted study; which still bore 
upon its wall the Tennysonian motio, "There is 
no )oy but calm," — this having been inscribed, 
however, not by himself, but by his son. It is 
not my purpose to dwell upon the facts of private 
life, and these circumstances are mentioned only 
because it is well to know at what angle of inci- 
dence any critic has been touched by the person- 
ality of a great author. 

Perhaps it always appears to men, as they 
grow older,- that there was rather more of positive 
force and vitality in their own generation, and 
among their immediate predecessors, than among 
: just coming on the stage. This may be 
eason why there seems to me a perpetual 
; of positive power in Hawthorne's most 
delicate sketches ; while much of Ihe most 
graceful writing now done in America makes no 
such impression, but either seems like dainty 
confectionery or like carving minute heads on 
cherry-stones. In England the tendency is r.-nher 
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to the opposite fault — lo a distnist of all 
■llenlion to form, in writing, as being 
a weakness. Hawthorne happily escaped both 
these dangerous alternatives ; and indeed it is 
hard to see that his genius was much affected by 
his surroundings, after all. He had, lo be sute, 
the conscientious fidelity of Puritanism in his 
veins, a thing equally important for literature 
and for life; without it he might have lavished 
and wasted himself like Poe. He had what 
Emerson once described in the Dial as "the 
(till living lire of the old New England families ;" 
he had Qioteover the nnexhausted wealth of the 
Puritan traditions ; a wealth to which only he 
■and Whitticr have as yet done any justice. The 
value of the material to be found in contempo- 
rary American life he never fully recognized ; but 
be was the first perion to see (hat we really have, 
for romantic purposes, a past \ two hundred 
years being really quite enough to constitute 
antiquity. This was what his "environmeni" 
gave him, and this was much. 

But, after all, his artistic standard was his own ; 
there was nobody except Irving to teach him any- 
thing in that way, and Irving'a work lay rather 
cm the surface and could be no model for Haw- 
thorne's. Yet from the time when the latter 
began to write for the Token, at twenty-three, his 
powcn of execution, as of thought, appear to 
have been full-grown. The quiet ease is there, 
the pellucid language, (he haunting quality ; these 
gifts were born in him ; we cannot trace them 
back 10 any period of formation. And when we 
consider the degrceto which they were developed, 
how utterly unfilled remains his peculiar throne ; 
how powerless would be the accumulated literary 
forcesof London, for instance, at this day, to pro- 
duce a single page (hatcould possibly be taken for 
Hawlhotne'si — wesee (hat (here must, after all, 
be such a thing as literary art, and that he must 
represent one of the very highest (ypes of artist. 

Through Hawthorne's journals ne trace the 
mental impulses by which he first obtained his 
themes. Then in his unfinished Siptimiui Fellen 
— fortunately unfinished, for ihis purpose — we 
see his plastic imagination at work in shaping the 
romance-; we watch him irjingonemodeof treat- 
ment, then modifying it by another ; alwaj-s aim- 
ing at the main point, but sometimes elaborating 
the details, and at other limes dismisBing them to 
be worked out at leioore. There hangs before me 
as I write a photograph of one of Raphael's 
rough sketches, drawn on (he back of a letter ; 
there is a group of heads, then another group on 
a different scale ; you follow the shifting mood 
of thearlist's mind, and so it is in reading Siprim- 
iui Fellati. In all Hawthorne's completed works 
the penciling is rubbed out, and every trace of 
the preliminary labor has disappeared. 

One of ihe most characteristic of Hawthorne's 
literary methods is his habitual use of guarded un- 
derstatements and veiled hints. It is not a sign 
of weakness, but of conscious strength, when he 
surrounds each delineation with a soitof penum- 
bra — takes you inlo his counsels, offers hypoth- 
eses, as " May it not have been ? " or " Shall we 
not rather say ? " and sometimes, like a conjurer, 
urges particularly upon you the card he does not 
wish you to accept He seems not quite to know 
whether Arthur' Diromesdale really had a fiery 
scar on his breast, or what finally became of 
Miriam and her lover. He will gladly share with 
vou any information he possesses, and indeed 
has several valuable hints (o offer ; but that is 



all. The result is that you place yourself by 
his side to look with him at his characters, and 
gradually share with him the conviction that they 
must be real. Then, when he has you thus in 
possession, he calls' your attention to the pro- 
found ethics involved in the tale, and yet does 
it so gently (hat you never think of the moral 
as being obtrusive. 

All this involved a trait which was always su- 
preme in him, a marvelous self-control. He had 
by nature that gift which the musical composer, 
Joineiti, went to a teacher to seek — "the art of 
not being embarrassed by his pwn ideas." Mrs. 
Hawthorne told me that her husband grappled 
alone, all winter, with the Scarl/t Lttitr, and 
came daily from his study with a knot in his fore- 
head ; and yet his self-mastery was so complete 
that every sentence would seem to have crystal- 
lized in an atmosphere of perfect calm. We see 
the value of this element in his style, when we 
turn from il to that of an author so great as 
Lowell, for instance, and see him often entangled 
and weighed down by his own rich thoughts; his 
style being over-crowded by the very wealth it 
bears. Hawthorne never needed italic letters to 
distribute his emphasis, never a footnote for as- 
sistance. There was no conception so daring that 
he shrank from attempting it ; and none that he 
couH not BO master as to stale it, if he pleased, 
in terms of monosyllable*. 

For all (hese merits he paid one high and in- 
exorable penalty — the utter absence of all im- 
mediate or dazzling success. His publisher, 
Goodrich, tells us, in his " Reminiscences, " that 
Hawthorne and Willis began to write together in 
the Toitn, in 1827, anti that the now forgotten 
Willis " rose rapidly to fame," while Hawthorne's 
writings "did not attract the slightest attention." 
For twenty years he continued to l>e, according to 
his own statement, "the obscurest man of letters 
In America." I can myself remember how lim- 
ited a circle greeted ihe reprint of these very pa- 
pers, even in the enlarged edition; and Whittier 
once totd me that wlien he himself had obtained 
with some difficulty the insertion of one of Haw- 
thorne's later sketches in the National Era, the 
latter said, quietly : "There is nol much market 
for my wares." It has always seemed to me-the 
greatest triumph of his genius, not (hat he liore 
poverty without a murmur — for what right has a 
literary man, who can command his lime and his 
art, to sigh after (he added enjoyments of mere 
wealth? — but that he went on doing work of such 
3 quality for an audience so small, or so indiffer- 

Wheiher more immediate applause would have 
modified the result, it is now impossible to say. 
Having So much, why should we ask for more? 
An immediate -popularity might possibly have 
added a lidle more sunshine (o his (bought, a few 
drops of redder blood to his style ; thus averting 
the only criticis-m that can ever be justly made 
on either. Yet this very privation has made him 
a nobler and tenderer figure in literary history; 
and a source of more tonic influence for young 
writers, through all coming time. The popular 
impression of Hawthorne as a shy and lonely 
man, gives but a part of the truth. When we 
think of him as reading Ihe Scatlit Ltllir lo (lis 
sympathetic wife, until she pressed her hands to 
her ears and could bear no more ; or when we 
imagine him as playing with his children so gaily 
that one oi (hem (old me "there never was such 
a playmate in all the world ;" we may (eel that 



he bad, after all, the very best that earth can 
give, and all our regreis seem only an imperti- 



SEAEE8FBAB£AV£. 
The Avon Shake speare.» 
The complete writings of Shakespeare are 
here presented in one targe octavo volume O 
966 pages. The title in full, which hai been 
already given in our columns, is J 
the book by itself ; bttt we proceed tt 
ate its characteristic features more in detdL 

1. The printed page is about 83-4 by 
5 S-3 inches ; in double columns and in a 
large tj-pe, " solid," with good margins, a 
head line, and a running title giving the 
scene and act ; and with the names of cliar- 
acters in an enlarged full-faced type that 
readily catches the eye. The plates are new, 
made from new type cast especially for the 
purpose. 

2. The text is that of Clark and Wright, 
the editors of the" Cambridge" and " Globe " 
Shakespeares, and the " Clarendon Press " 
series of single plays. 

3. The "furniture" comprises (a) Con- 
tents, I p. ; (b) A Summary Outline of the 
Life of Shakespeare, with a Description of 
his Most Authentic Portraits, by the late 
Dr. John S. Hart, in 16 chapters, 30 pp.; 
(c) an Analysis of the Plots, play by play, 
20 pp. ; (d) a table of the supposed Chrono- 
logical Order of the Plays, according to 
Chalmers, Malone, and Drake, [ p.; (e) a 
Glossary to the writings complete, 13 pp.; 
(f) an Index to Familiar Passages, 6 pp. ; (g) 
aii Index to the Characters, 5pp. ; and (h) 
illustrations. 

4. The illustrations accompany both 
tbe Life and the text, comprising, in the 
former, historic views and portraits, and in 
the latter what may be called scenic repre- 
sentations. There are also frequent vig- 
nettes and tail-pieces of a purely ornamental 
character. 

5. The work is furnished in five styles of 
binding, ranging from $3.00 to $8.oo. The 
$3,00 edition is bound in claret-colored cloth, 
stamped in gilt and black on the back, and 
in black on the sides. 

With these words of description, we now 
submit the opinions of the experts : 

This edition of the great Poet is evidently in- 
tended for popular use, and Is very well suited to 
that purpose. It omits The Tieo ffabU Kiwmtn, 
which I am satisfied ought to be included in alt 
Future editions. The only ^inctive feature, as 
far as I have observed, is " Wp Life of Shake- 
speare " and "An Analysis ■ the Plots of his 
Plays," with a few brief critical ranarkson the lead- 
ing characters of each. The Life ia very well writ- 
leif, and is eminently readable, presenting in a 
moderate compass all the known facts of his his- 
tory, and also saying, and sometimes saying very 
happily, as much as need be said in the way of 
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I and reflection. Of the later eMays in 
that tine, this, 1 have to confess, ta the only one 
that has given me any real salisfaclion. Having 
aaid thus much 1 must add that I have itoled 
two slight errors. In the first place, Spenser's 
Christian name is given as " Edward," instead of 
Edmund, as it should be. In the second place, 
in regard to the bond which was given to the 
Bishop of Worcester touching (he poet's mar. 
riage, the writer says: 

"The tnarriage license which has been re- 
ferred to, it is further to be noticed, is attested by 
the seat of Richard Hathaway, the father, show- 
ing his presence and assent to the transaction." 

Now the bond in question was givrn November 
*8, (581, Hathaway's will was made September 
I, isSi, and proved July 9, l^Szj which shows 
that the testator had died in (he interval. In 
fact, he died some five months before the date 
of the bond. It is tru;, however, that the bond 
has a seal affixed to it, with the initials " R. H." 
which may be fairly taken as attesting the con- 
sent of the bride's family. As to the text here 
given, that of Messrs. Clark and Wright, it has 
become so well known through the "Globe" 
edition, that but little need be said of it. These 
learned and accomplished editors are, I .must 
think, in many cases altt^ether too tenacious of 
the old readings, and in some rather absurdly so. 
I shall note but one instance. In the firstspeech 
of Twelfth Nighl, the original prints exactly as 






ii bidid.'ingf^l! 



11 Odour. 



id giving 

For iBund, Pope, as is well known, substituted 
south, meaning, of course, the south mtid, and 
was followed, 1 think, by all subsequent edi- 
tors until Knight. The change is most certainly 
right For with what propriety can aji>un</be 
said to " breathe upon a bank of violets, stealing 
and giving odour 1 " Moreover, in the old read- 
ing, we have a comparison made between a thing 
and ittel/l It is as much as to say, " The sweet 
music came o'er my car like the sweet music" 
The Poet evidently meant to compare the music 
to a sweet breeze loaded with fragrance ; the for- 
mer coming over the ear as the latter comes 
over another sense. H. N. Hudson. 

In an edition of Shakespeare without annota- 
tions, the Trxt is of the first importance ; and 
the publishers of the '"AvDn" have done judi- 
ciously in selecting that of the "Glol>e." Ctark 
and Wright, in their famous "Cambridge" 
edition, marked an era in Shakespearean litera- 
ture ; but that text was for critical rather than 
popular study, as it retained many of the cor- 
ruptions of the old copies, giving in foot-notes 
all the proposed alterations, and leaving scholars 
Co select for themselves. In the " Globe," on the 
contrary, they subatituted such emendations as 
seemed in their jodgment most probable, and the 
weight of their authority has made this edition a 
standard of reference among Shakespeare ans for 
fourteen years. While loyal in its allegiance to 
the best originals, it is not servile; and its text 
it the painstaking result of the accomplished 
Hcholarship of men, who had the whole field 
before tiiem in the "Cambridge;" and conse- 
quently it has deservedly become a favorite with 
both general and critical readers. Prof. Hart's 
" Life" is a succinct and welcome digest. Taking 



Halliwell's (184&) "Ufe" a* his basis, he has 

condensed much of the information contained in 
Neil's "Critical Life," Knight's and While's 
"Biographies," Ingleby's "Centurie of Praysc" 
and "Allusion Books," Fleay's " Manual," etc., 
into a synopsis of whatever knowledge is obtain- 
able regarding the Poet's family, life, time:, and 
contemporaries. In an interesting chapter 
the " Portraits," Dr. Hart relates the curi 
history of the German Death-Mask, the genu 
ness of which the Professor is disposed 
accept. An original and readable "Analysis" of 
each play, and indexes of "Characters' 
" Familiar Passages " (from Crowell's recei 
tion), are all useful adjuncts. Jephson's 
sary is the weakest portion of the book. I wish 
that the " Verbal and Senlenlial Index," 
panying the Clarke's edition, had been substt 
luted, as thai is not barely ^.glossary, but an ad- 
mirable cemmenlaiy likewise. It is gratifying to 
observe the increasing demand for one-volume, 
octavo editions, indicating an increasing popular 
taste for Shakespeare; and I have no hesitation 
in recommending the "Avon" as supplying a 
desideratum for a cheap, trustworthy, and ac- 
ceptable edition of our beloved Poet. 

Joseph Crosby. 

The type in this edition is less easy to the eye 
than a smaller face of other cut, if leaded, 
would be. The engravings would not be 
helped much by anything the printer could 
do by better press-work. The ink is poor, and 
many pages have a gray appearance. Clark and 
Wright's text gives the best eclectic text among 
the large one-volume editions. Jephson's excel- 
lent glossary is borrowed from the "Globe" 
edition; but there is no praise for the nearly 
useless indexes of characters and familiar pas- 
sages. Both are filched, with nothing done to 
improve them ; and their maker did not under- 
stand the first principles of index-making. They 
might have been very valuable ; as it is they are 
makeshifts. Wolsey, for instance, is entered 
under Cardinal in the one, and " A Jest's Pros- 
perity," under A in the othei; and these are 
fair samples. For the index to familiar passages, 
Barlleli's Rtmiliar Quotalioni seems to have 
been taken, the part on Shakespeare cut up into 
lines, and with no rational assortment beyond 
the initial letter of such line. The whole is 
jumbled into a confusion that confounds itself. 
The two new features of any significance are 
what is called "a Summary Outline" of Shake- 
speare's life, by Dr. John S. Hart, and, in a sira. 
ilar tautological phrase, "a Descriptive Analysis 
of the Plot of Each Play." The origin of the 
latter docs not seem quite clear. There is some 
echo about them, but their writer or compiler is 
not quite abreast of the latest commentary, and 
this is particularly observable in what is said of 
the chronological order of the plays. Dr. Hart's 
narrative is freshly worked — in parta^at least — 
and he seems to be aware of the rather unsatis- 
factory tendency of most of the later lives. I 
look for a better one-volume edition yet; in ex- 
ternals it will be more like Moxon's edition. 

JUSriN WlNSOH. 

The " Avon Shakespeait " has some good 
points as a one-volume edition. The text is a 
scholarly and carefully considered one, and is 
already widely known through the " Cambridge " 
and "Globe" editions. The type is large and 



clear, and the proof-reading, so far as 1 have 
been able to examine the book, seems to have 
been well done. The Life, though not in all 
respects satisfactory to the critical scholar, is 
sufficiently accurate for the wants of the general 
reader, and contains much entertaining matter of 
a miscellaneous character. The outlines of the 
plots of the plays will be acceptable to many 
readers, and the brief comments on the charac- 
ters (for which, however, credit should have 
been given to Mr. Furnivall and others), are 
commendable so far as Ihey go. The Glossary, 
Index of Characters, and list of Familiar Pas- 
sages will be found useful for purposes of refer- 
ence. The illustratidns are poor. If they are 
as good as could be afforded at the price of the 
Iwok, it would have been better to omit them, or 
to give a smaller number of finer quality. I 
should also have preferred to see belter paper 
and press-work, even at a slight increase in cost- 
On the whole, the "Avon Shakespeare" by no 
means comes up to my ideal of a one-volume 
popular edition in large type, but it is probably 
the best in the market for the price. 

W.J. ROLFE. 



The "Avon Shakespeare" possesses the ad- 
vantages of, large type, the excellent text of 
Clark and Wright, a glossary, indexes to the fa- 
r passages and to the characters, and analy. 
ses of the plots to the different plays. With the 
iception of the analyses, these features appear to 
be taken from the "Globe" edition, the numbering 
of the lines tieing omitted. The paper and the 
igravings have little to recomiAend them ; and 
the Life, by the late Dr. Hart, which follows in 
lain features that by Knight, of which it 
s to be essentially a condensation, does not 
possess very marked traits, or convey new info'r- 
)n. It has nothing to say of the " New 
Shakspere Society," which has enabled Mr. 
Furnivall to make his introduction to the "Leo- 
pold " edition fairly bristle with interesting 
points. The preliminary analyses of the plots 
of the plays constitute the only trait not found 
n other one-volume editions. The text and glos- 
ary are common to Crowell's editioji and the 
Globe," and the Indexes are furnished in the 
former. The running lilies at the head of the 
! are good, but they are not so full as 
1 hose of the "Howard" edition, nor are full 
foot-notes given, as in [hat convenient work, 
le "Avon Shakespeare" will commend itself 
many on account of its cheapness and reada- 
ble print, white the displayed type by which the 
nee of the characters is made prominent on 
the page will be deemed atl advantage by some. 
Arthur G]|.man. 



EEOEHT FIOTIOM. 

The literary talent, and the insight into certain 
forms of life, displayed by Mrs, Burnett in TTiat 
Lais t'Lewrtt't, have been so universally ac- 
nowledged thai we shall not, we trust, be con- 
idered guilty of unfairness in commenting some- 
what severely ui>on her "Earlier Stories" as 
republished by the Scribneri : Pretly Polly 
Pimberlan, Lindsay's Lutk, KaJkUm, and Thto. 
As first attempts — essays of a writer who has 
ce shown that she has in her the making of a 
isiderable novelist — these tales would call for 
special mention, and the author hetself at 
first deprecated their republication.' iJui by the 
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issue of an "authorized" and "revised" edition 
she invites criticism, and while before it was be- 
coming to be silent, it is now equally desirable 
to speak out. Of T/uir, considered as a story, 
'we have indeed already spoken gently in favor 
[Vol. VIM, p. 193]. Itisapretlytale, with which 
it is not only possible profitably to whfle away 
idle hour, but one which might exert a very good 
influence on any young girl, into whose hands it 
should fall. The others have 
can discover. The hero and the hero's friends 
are always idle young men, the heroines are flirts 
or actresses, and the circlea in which the charac- 
ters move are of the most "fashionable" kind, 
' where people live only to kill time, and where 
fortunes of (10,000 a "year are as thick as blue- 
berries. Mrs. Burnett does Dot, Indeed, seem 
very much at home in Ibis society, and vapidity 
is not a fault to be severely censuied. i 
the other hand, she was under no obligati 
reissue her youthful productions, and as she has 
chosen to do so, the revision should have been 
more thorough. One does not often 
such careless, slovenly, and (technically speaking) 
disreputable English than 
these volumes. A high-bred, English, young 
lady says : " These people are not like we 
another remaiki; " I have spoken of this 
ventional Rob's great physical beauty ; " other 
characters still talk about "fair-faced girl peo- 
ple," " Mrs. X's chaste entertainment," "making 
their next stoppage on a journey," " carrying for- 
tunes to insignificant branches of relationship;" 
and indulge in such choice phrases as "eipect a 
bon-bon of a'rtistic taste 1 " "a select society 
came to see the pictures in his rooms ;""sur- 
prisedly," etc, etc. As to foreign languages, of 
which she is somewhat too fond, Mrs. Burnett 
supposes " Vive 1' Militalre " to be French, and 
thinks "cherubim" is singular. 

It has been accounted improbable, by some, 
we observe, that a woman should have written 
such "a lawyer's story" as Til Ltiwinworlk 
Cue [Putnams] ; but such is the fact, the name 
of the author, Anna Katherine Green, being a 
real name and not a pseudonym. The story 
takes oul thoughts back to the famous Burdcll 
murder on Bond Street, in New York City, a few 
years since; it is made realistic by the insertion 
of B fill limili of a supposed mutilated letter 
on which one joint of the plot hinges ; and its 
development is so well maniged as to shift the 
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another, until only at the very last is it rightly 
and unexpectedly lodged, while a really perplex- 
ing mystery is preserved in spite of a good deal 
of stage marchingand scene shifting. Theslory 
might be improved by a second writing ; there 
is a raelo-dramatic tone to much of the dialogue, 
and the coloring is often raw and uneven ; but 
after all this discount there remains a basis of 
ingenious planning and patient execution, indica- 
tive of genuine talent. The faults of the book 
are rather on the surface, and its merits are 
positive. We have read it with a good degree 
of interest, and one of its type must have some 
value to be interesting at all. It is not up to the 
standard of Poe's somewhat similar tales, but we 
commend it nevertheless to all who wish Poe's 
mantle had fallen on somebody, instead of being 
carried off into the skies. 

In Tki EarspM'is [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 
Mr- Henry James, Jr-, has put himself quite 
abreast of any living American novelist in the 



qualities of a keen, analytic delineation of char- 
acter and motive, and of a carefully studied and 
exquisitely finished style. Purely artistic fiction 
has had few mote striking examples oE late. 
Nevertheless it Is subjectively rather than object- 
ively true ; faithfully idealistic rather than faith- 
fully natural ; and, moreover, we do not think it 
altogether agreeable reading. An American 
girl — woman, perhaps we should say, entangled 
in a morganatic marriage with a German petty 
prince, returns to the vicinity of Boston, accom- 
panied by a Bohemian of a brother, in search, ap- 
parently, of a. belter fortune, if haply she may 
find it. Not finding it, she wilt go back to her 
Reigning Prince. And back she goes. The 
spider catches no Hy- So we interpret the play, 
which is light in texture, but brilliant and witty. 
Mr. James projects his figures with great dis- 
tinctness gainst their raiher shadowy back- 
ground. The Baroness Muster and the brother, 
Felix, on the one side, and the couiinly Boston- 
suburb family of the Wcntworths on the other, 
are the contrasting parlies. But we doubt if the 
exact prototypes of either are to be found 
real life, and the situation and schemes of 1 
morganatic wife do not furnish a very edifying 
spectacle. But the talent in the book is great, 
id it is fastidiously correct in every particular. 
The fifteen thousand words or so of Mr. 
Charles De Kay's story of 'Tht BohtmiaH would 
have made a contribution of suitable dimensions 
for one of the magazines, where they would have 
occupied about as much space as a single instal- 
ment of "Haworlh's" or "Macleod of Dare." 
Why they should have been expanded into a 
dollar book we are at a loss to say, unless the 
author, like the Harpalion of his "tragedy," as 
he calls it, has got tired of waiting, " cap in 
hand, before a mere editor of a magazine." The 
tragedy" of the tale is all at the end, and dis- 
tal enough it is — De Courcy's throwing himself 
1 his death before the locomotive. The earlier 
passages are more of the nature of a satire ; a 
broadly drawn as to approach caricature. 
The whole reads as if some hidden history and 
private "purpose, were behind the writing of it 
there been a real De Courcy and a real 
Arabella? Perhaps Mr. De Kay himself was 
behind the hedge when that perfidious coquette 
sal with Mr. Seward Peel's arm unrighteously 
around her. But is the revelation of her perfidy 
with the telling of the tragic fate of her victim, 
3rlh narrating at the cost of a dollar? We 
Lve our doubts. [Charles Scribner's Sons.} 
Na.sby in the rSle of a novelist, and talking 
English, is indeed a novelty ; had he not acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness for many chapters of A 
Pilfer City [Lee & Shepard] to the pen of 
Shirley Dare," the idea would have jieen almost 
incredible. The story is a broad satire upon the 
extravagant spirit of speculation in the West- 
New Canton, the " Paper City," is a city without 
foundations ; its public buildings and broad 
shaded avenues, its water-power and centering 
ilroads have reality only In the fertile brain of 
irt, and on the maps and circulars with which 
Hoods the country. Shrewdness, however, 
and daring enterprise soon overcome credulity; 
buyers, half of them in the pay of Burl, flock to 
the town, and land is sold at f.ibulous prices. 
The social aspect of the village changes as by 
magic ; the little inn by the cross roads becomes 
the " Grand Central," and presto t New Canton 
society, also, has its cr£me de la cr^me. For a 



time sham is supreme ; but, at length, the bubble 
bursts, and New Canton becomes again nothing 
but a modest hamlet tn the midst of a western 
prairie. Nasby's practice as a political satirist 
has given him a keen appreciation of the ludi- 
crous in a scene like this, but on the whole he 
has not exaggerated the truth. We think thai 
we have seen in the East New Cantons on a 
smaller scale, and certainly New Canton people 

Prosper Mi!rimrfe Is a writer more familiar to 
us on account of his interesting personality, as 
shown in his correspondence, than from'his liter- 
ary productions, as at home. The most compe- 
tent French critics say his prose is absolutely 
perfect, while, in the objective treatment of a 
subject, he is sometimes equaled but never 
excelled. Carmen [Petersons] is not the first 
introduction of Mdrim^e as a novelist to Amer- 
ican readers, for a translation of Colomba was 
published in Boston ^me twenty years ago. 
Celomba was a tale of the Corsican Vendetta ; 
Carmia is the story of a Spanish bandit and 
murderer and his gypsy sweetheart To those 
who like this kind of novel, we can recommend 
Carmen, for neither in its descriptions niir its 
suggestions is there anything unclean. 

Rev. E. P. Roc's last novel, A Face Illumined 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.], is cast out of the ^me 
metal and in the same mould as each of the long 
series which have preceded it. The "face illu- 
mined" is a case of moral, or rather spiritual, 
transfiguration. A young artist and a coquette 
are the parlies to it ; the scene is on the Hudson. 
The story is long, sermonistic, and, to us, com- 
mon-place and tedious; but so popular are Ibe 
works of this author — and their sale is one of 
the wavmarks'of American literature — that it has 
already had probably scores of thousands of 
readers, a large proportion of whom, we presume, 
especially those of a religious turn t>E mind, have 
pronounced it " verj interesting." We look 
upon Mr. Roc's style as fixed; in this last book, 
at least, we detect ito signs of its refinement. 

Mr. Robert Lowell has not shown in his 
Storiti /ram an ■ Old Duteli Taain [Roberts 
Brothers] the cleverness to be expected of him, 
and we have laid the book down with a sense of 
disappointment. There is something in its ma- 
terials and their management suggestive of Irving 
and Hawthorne, but in the plots oE the stories 
there is rather a much-ado-about-nothing-ness, 
especially in " Mr. Schermerhorn's Marriage and 
idowhood," which is marked by both triviality 
motive and paucity of ideas. " AUram Van 
Zandt, the man in the picture," is belter, but not 
rithout its affectations of style- These, with 
Master Vorhagen's Wife," the introduction, 
and the author's quaint "Foreword" in rhyme, 
make up a volume which in appearance is excep- 
tionally inviting. 

Few, if any, volumes in Appleton's " Collection 

of Foreign Authors " have ^en, in our judgment, 

excellence of soni^kind, but Feuillel's 

Diary of a iVoman possesses no attraction, so 

as we can discover, except thai of the author's 

ne. The book is not foolish, nor immoral. 

in bad taste; it aims to be the opposite of 

these 1 but when a Frenchman is deterred 

from being amusingly wicked in the motive or 

in the allusions of his tale, he is generally thrown 

back upon his imagination for a picture of virtue, 

and the result is not likely to be attractive to ai i ■ 

healthy mind. M. Feuillet's staple in thli txa^ 
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is an artificial and unnatural altruism, from the 
consideration of which we can promise the 
reader neither edification nor pleasure. 

The most and the ijcst that-we can sav of Mrs. 
E. Van Loon's two new novels, TAe ShaHina of 
Hampton Mead and A Htart Twi« Won [T. B. 
Fetrrsun & Brothers], is that the]' ,are welt 
printed and bound; their other qualities are a1] 
inferior. The same publishers have issued in 
similar style new editions of Tki Reeloi's Wife 
and Lady Scott's Thi Pridt ef Li/e.-~Zo\»:5 
Niliiie [Petersons], like one or more of the fore- 
going, deals with topics of the Bowery order, and 
is not to be commended to anyb'tdy. — We take 
exception, for much the same reason, to Theuriet's 
RaymvHdt [U. Appleton & Co.], which, however, 
in very prellily and attractively written — the 
morc'i the pity. — Th. Bentzon's Remersi, in (he 
same " Handy- Volume Series " with the last, has 
almost all the negative virtues, bul scarcely any 
that are positive; being a thoroughly common- 
place French novel, without anything to offend 
or to charm. If it has any speci:il merit, it is 
that of an occasional happy bit of characteriza- 
tion like this: 

"M. Halbron had a certain part to play in the 
house of his mother- in -taw — that of mterpretet 
— and he had his share in all the conversations, 
jumping from one to mother like a squirrel. He 
rarely finished a sentence or a phrase, but he 
began them with perfect coolness, and others 
picked up his fragments and built upun them." 

We go a tittle out of our way to recommend 
to those oC our readers who may care to read a 
novel at once deep and tender, and true to life, 
but abounding in sharp characterization oE hu- 
man selfishness, and of the misery thereby 
caused, the perusal of Balzac's Euginie Grandel, 
a translation of which forms one of the newest 
issues of " The Seaside Library.'! Those whose 
knowledge of French fiction does not extend 
beyond the works of Feuillet and Zola and 
Cherbuliei, will find a new world of character 
and incident opened to them in this best of Bal- 
lac's novels — almost the only one which can be 
commended to all classes of readers. 
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— The firm of Harper & Brothers received an 
accession, January' 1st, from the third generation 
of the historic family which founded it, in the 
person of Mr. J. Henry Harper, a grandson of 
Fletcher Harper, Sr. 



H0TE8 AHD QUEBIES. 

11a. Jean Ingelow. Thi^ is not a pseudo- 
nym, bul a real name. Miss Ingelow was bom 
in old Boston, Lincolnshire, England, 1S30. She 
now lives in London. She is the author of many 
poems and tales, the bCst-known of the former 
being Smgt tf Seven, and of the latter Off Ihi 
Stelligt. Her poems, in several volumes and 
different editions, and her half dozen or more 
works of fiction, are published in the United 
States, exclusively-, by Roberts Brothers. The 
best descriptive and critical sketch of her which 
has come under our notice is one by John B. 
Thompson, of Catskill, N. Y„ in Good JVam 
for July, 1868 (New York : P. S. Wynkoop & 
Son.] It is authentic, and there are a good many 
interesting correspondences between its facts and 
suggestions and the opening scenes ot Vff the 
Sielligi. A much briefer sketch, accompanied 
by a portrait on steel, is to be found in the 
Eclectic for 1874. Inferior portraits were printed 
in Hearth and Home for December 11, 1874, and 
January 6, 1871 ; a short critical sketch accom- 
panying in the latter instance. Off the Sielligs was 
reviewed in The Spectator of January 4, 1873, 
and in The Standard of December 18, 1871, both 
of London ; and other reviews may be found at 
intervals in the critical periodicals of the past 
two years. 

113. A Question of the Calendar. In an 
old English book the dale of preface is given 
thus ; "March 20th i66i." What is the mean- 
ing of the form used for the year ? c. 

Calais, Me. 

The following from A f ^tttn' t Cycltf<rdia, Vol Ul, p. 
jSo, litide " Calendar," will innrer the above : 

" In England, from the Hlh Cenluiy till the change of 
•tyle in 17s", the legal and ecdeaiastical (Mr began at 

il Iron January i. Alter ihe change wa. adopted in ijji, 

March .; ol the old legal year, wcndd, according to llie new 
arrangement, be reckonM io the next suhaequent ve.r. 
Thnitherevolmion of ib8S occuired in Febniaiy of thai 
legal j'car, or, te we should now aay, io Februarr, 1^; 



114. " Stepping; Stones of tbeir Dead 
Selvei." To whom does Tennyson allude in 
the following stanza from /» Memariam : 

" I twld, in Iruth, uith him who .ing.. 



That 



.«-«on» 



Of their dead kIv< 
MilUrivilU, Pa. j. w. w. 

No. togimall Ihe light ve Have been able to obtain 
upon Ihi. panl. 

Iij. Ingomar. There is a character of this 
name in the story entitled Ingomar, the Gentle 

116. The Three Feathers, This, Ihe title 
of one of Wm. Black's novels, is rather far- 
fetched, as many of his titles ate. The only ex- 
planalion of it we can give is that three feathers, 
with the motto Ich dien, is the crest of the Prince 
of Wales, and that the story so called is laid in 
Wales. 



117. " A vague unrest." (See 108,} These 
words occur in the fillh couplet of Whittier's 
■' Maud Muller," which is as [ollowi 

"The.weel»nj|died,andavaEueunrealjf « 
And a namelEM Idbvs| filled ber briMtJf KJ 
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VETS ASD NOTES. 

— Th« high apptcdation in which Ruskin 
held in America, where bis admirers are sa 
to be 33 strong in numbers as in England, 
speaks well for the cuUurc of our reading publi 
John Wiley it Sons are preparing an edition of 
his works whose beauty and richness should satisfy 
even ihe fastidious taste of RuskLn himself, m 
□usly crotchety though be is in all such matter?. 
The binding is in fact stamped after a design oF 
his choice, in simple but elegant Greek pattern, 
while with the mechanical finish of all that the 
cover encloses he will have no cause to quarrel. 
The engravings for the first two volumes of Atmi- 
cm Jointers {the edilion is in live volumes) are 
copies of Turner's pictures; the illustrations for 
the last three, more than eighty in number, are 
accurately copied from the English edilion, and 
■re very unique and beautiful. All are from 
plates made expressly for this edilion. AfnA 
Painttri will be followed by Starui of Veniit, 
three volumes, and Snien Lavips of Ankiteiturt, 
in one. They will be issued at Ihe rate of a vol- 
ume every two months, and at the price of $5.00 
per volume, and sold only by subscription. 

— A book which D, Appleton * Co. have in 
press, and which is expected to make one of the 
hits of the season, is a lively good-humored satire 
entitled Ktodem Fishrrief Men among the Vari- 
om Sexeiy Seels, and Sets eJChartviiU Ckureh and 
C^mmittiity, a selection of clever sketches of a 
humorous cact, of matters and things in general 
in a New England village of the ordinary type. 
Its style is sprightly, and it is said to have suc- 
ceeded in a direction often attempted before. It 
is "'cute " (the abbreviation being especially ap- 
propriate here) even to its title page, where an 
ingenious allusion to its anonymous author and 
its name is shown in a fishhook, so disposed as 
to form an interrogation mark.' 

— Lewis Sergeant's Nevi Greece has been 
translated into modern Greek, a compliment sel- 
dom accorded 10 books of the day, but one it 
fully deserves, as il is filled to do good work 
among the people it describes, by showing them 
themselves as others see them. Cassell, Fetter 
& Galpin, who publish it, have a new English 
edition ready on both sides the sea, and also a 
new edition of Prof. Moullon's valuable History 
of the Engliih Bible, published in September. 

— R. Worthingion has in the custom house on 
its way to book buyers a new edition of Ckam- 
itrt' Mathematical Tables, expanded and revised 
and printed from new plates, an importation 
likely to meet with favor in educational quarters. 
He also makes provision for the lovers of good 
novels, in a tasteful little edition of Henry Kings- 
ley's Woris, in five convenient volumes neatly 

— The honors to the memory of Ihe late Bay. 
ard Taylor have been ample and hearty, both in 
Germ any and at home. Among them, the public 
meeting at the Tremonl Temple, Boston, Jan. 10, 
when and where an original poem by Mr. Long- 
fellow was read by Dr. Holmes, holds a promi- 

— The library of the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, England, was burned Saturday, 
the nth. It contained 80,000 volumes, among 
them a Shakespearean collection of S,ooa, said 
to be the most complete in the woild 



— Charles P. Somerby has nearly ready A 
Reply to Dr. Hilchcack en Socialism, by a soci 
and Failh anj Xcaion, Heart, Saul, and Hand 
IVari, a Concise account of the Christian Reli 
giou and other prominent religious beliefs, befori 
and since its existence, by Halsey R. Stevens. 

— A new venture, especially prepared for cit 
culalion among the negroes of the South, factory 
operatives, and the laboring classes generall; 
scries called the " Hampton Tracts," taking their 
name from the Normal School of Hampton, Va., 
under whose supervision they have been pie- 
pared, and by which they will be largely circulat- 
ed throughout Ihe Southern States. The editing 
committee are Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Dr. 
Stephen Smith, of New York City, Miss Helen W, 
Ludlow and Gen. S- C- Armstrong, of Hampton. 
The first three tracts have been heartily endorsed 
by the American Social Science Association. Tv 
more have since been added, the tiiles of Ihe fi' 
beiug "Health," "Laws of Moses," "Uuly of 
Teachers," "Preventable Diseases," " Who 
Found Jamie," and " A Haunted House." They 
are made up of condensed statements of the fun- 
damental laa's of health and advice as to the best 
and easiest ways of obeying them, including sucb 
topies as ventilation, drainage, care of the per. 
son, care of children and invalids, proper prepa- 
ration of food, etc. They are written in simple, 
attractive style, and will t>e likely to do good 
missionary work in a direction, where thete is 
much need of it. Ten thousand copies have al. 
rjEady been ordered for ihi Southern Stales, lb( 
price, (5 a hundred or eight cents apiece, bringing 
them within the reach of all who wish to spread 
enlightenment of this kind — Another useful lit- 
tle pamphlet from the firm of G. P. Putnam'l 
Som, w\»\>e£mcrgeHciet,andHaa, to SfcctTiem, 
by Burt G. Wilder, Professor of Physiology 
Cornell University. The "emergencies" are 

domestic character. — A medical book nearly 
ready is Tie Localisation of Cerebral Diseases, by 
Prof. David Ferrier, author of Functions of Ike 
Brain. — A contilbutlon to the rapidly-increasing 
army of books on financial subjects is Tlie Cur- 
ry Question from a Soutiern Point of Viete, 
an attempt to bring Southern voters round to be- 
lief in hard money. Its author is Rot«rt W. 
Hughes, U. S. Judge of the Eastern District of 
Virginia.— JWfl'fW- and Pioneer, by E. I. Andcr- 
in, is a book pailly historical, partly genealogl- 
il I a study of the Anderson family, including 
[ajor Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumptet fame. 
-John Bascom, President of the Universily of 
.'isconain, will also have ready, the coming 
onlh, a volume of Ethics, whose lille is not yet 
decided. — The same publishers will also bring 
n the line of school books, Pacsiifur Hans 
and Sckule, a companion volume to Miss AnnaC. 
Brackett'a Poetry for Home and School, consist- 
ing of German selections, ediied by Prof. J- R. 
cr, of the Cleveland High School.— Also 
English Classics for School Reading, ediied by 
tev. C. W. Leflingwell, D. D. 
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A BOOK ABOUT BOOKS.- 

THIS is a series of essays, chiefly made up 
by compilation and quotation, sometimes 
a. little discoanected, and some of them a little 
irrelevant, but always sincere and well in- 
tended, on topics more or less closely related 
to the question of what and how to read. A 
few short lists of books are interspersed, 
and a longer list, arran^d by an alphabet of 
topics, occupies the last seventy-five pages. 
The evident good faith and heartiness of the 
writer's effort to benefit readers entitle her 
to a lenient judgment Her little book will 
do some good, and cannot do much hann. 
It is quite elementary, and neither remarka- 
bly accurate nor wonderfully wise ; but it is 
kindly and healthful in tone and teaching. 
The expert will regret that fuller knowledge 
and more thorough thought and labor were 
not learned by this teacher before teaching ; 
but the beginner in reading will find — al- 
though not in a satisfactory order — the 
names of more good books than he will read. 
There are a few errors too serious to pass 
unnoticed. One is naming Swinburne (p. 
IZj) among authors of "elegant, fAoj'/f, clear, 
beautiful books," and the more elaborate but 
equally mistaken commendation of him on . 
pp. 88-89. It will never be right to recom- 
mend writers of nasty verses to the general 
reader until English literature and art sur- 
render to the French doctrine that one thing 
is exactly as clean as another, if it only 
exists. The nilc is not fit for Christians. 
But we will be thankful for the omission of 
Mr. Walter Whitman. Rabelais, too, should 
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have been omitted (p. 183) from the list of 
humorous writers. No cleanly-minded read- 
er who wiU use this book will welcome his 
name; no matter if Macaulay did admire 
him. He belongs to the Limburger cheese 
of literature ; sotne may enjoy its flavor, but 
it gives the eater a horrible breath. There 
is abundance of dean fun to be had. Put 
in PhanixioHa and The Ingoldsby Legendt 
instead of Rat>elais. For those who will 
use this little text-book the gain will be 
positive. 

Transcribing, proof-reading, arrangement, 
and such less elevated offiixs of literature, 
need to be executed with special care In lit- 
erary text-books. As for differences of judg- 
it, they are like those of taste ; de opin- 
ionibus nan disputandum; but yet there are 
5 curious verdicts here. We make a few 
points under these heads : P. 43 l It is bet- 
ter to describe essayists by the subject-mat- 
ter of their works, when practicable. Sub- 
stance, in such work, is much more impor- 
tant than form. H. H. Bancroft is not an, 
essayist, but a historian ; Stoddard would 
probably describe himself as a poet rather 
than essayist; Bagehot was a pohtical and 
financial essayist; Lubbock is not exactly an 
historian, but an archxologist rather ; Bain 
is an essayist on mental philosophy ; S. R. 
Wells, Fowler and Sizer are essayists on 
phrenology; and so on. Such specification 
is easy and useful. It is not worth much 
simply to know that a man writes essays. It 
is a little surprising to find among a list of 
famous living authors the names of Drayton 
and Weaver. There was a somewhat well- 



an antiquarian, a century ago; but the pres- 
ent ones are hardly famous now. P. 53: 
It would have been very easy to find out 
that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is the au- 
thor of £'/jM Ventter. P. 54 : it is hardly 
permissible to put in Miss Mlihibach's (Mrs. 
Mundt's, it should be.) novels, even after 
Bulwer's — they are stupid. P. Ill: The 
statement about Raleigh's History of tht 
World should t>e qualified. Pp. ii<^ 127: 
Hildretli should have been named along 
with Bancroft. It looks ignorant to call 
Poe's writings 'ravings;" it is feeble to 
say that " Irving's contributions to our liter- 
ature were of value;" it is not true that no 
really good American writers "have been 
able to make their writings furnish their sup- 
port;" Dr. Edward Beecher's Coneord of 
Ages was only the latter half of his discussion 
ofa future state ; the Conflict of Ages should 
have been named with it. And so on. 

We discuss this book at greater length 
than its intrinsic qualities require, for the 
reason that it is a sample ; one of a consid- 
erable number of guides to readers which 
have appeared within a few years. Their 
publication proves that readers are numerous 
and earnest, while none of these manuals is 
any too good, and most of them are, like this, 



meritorious chiefly for good intentions, and 
useful only in a very imperfect way. 



THE EABLT HIBTOBT OF HAHXHTD.* 
' I 'HE author of this most instructive vol- 
■'■ ume was not very much known when 
the first edition was published in 1865. 
There were then no honorary titles .at^Ked to 
his name ; he was simply announced as 
"Author of Mexico and the Mexicans." 
Since 1865 Mr. Tylor has been continuing 
his researches, and the results appear in the 
two volumes entidcd Primitive Culture, 
which have obtained a wider circulation and 
brought the author more fame. The Amer- 
ican publishers do not state the fact, as they 
might well have done, that the present issue 
is the third edition of the Early History of 
Mankind,- so at least we judge from a com- 
parison of it with the latest English edition 
at hand ; and that it con tains fresh matter to 
the amount of ten pages, which is distributed 
chiefly through the last four chapters, in the 
form of connections of the previous text and 
of paragraphs confirming the conclusions 
previously reached. These revisions have 
t>een made since the more recent volumes on 
Primitive Culture were published, so that 
this volume may be regarded as presenting 
Mr. Tylor's most mature views of the devel- 
opment of civilization. 

The subject is a large one, and no student 
can go through the volume without giving 
the author credit not only for painstaking 
diligence in collecting his materials, and ju- 
dicious strictness in sifting out the good 
from the vile, but also for clear-headed, 
dispassionate judgment in the final conclu- 
sions. In ^t, we hardly do right in speak- 
ing of final conclusions. Mr. Tylor does 
not hesitate to say what he infers from the 
present state of our knowledge ; but he is 
very careful not to infer too much, and not 
to make dogmatic statements upon points in 
debate among ethnologists; the present 
state of knowledge does not seem to justify 
d<^;matism. 

The several essays which constitute the 
volume — the author himself calls his chap- 
ters essays — are of very ^eat interest : 
Gesture Language and Word Language ; 
Picture- Writing and Word-Writing; Images 
and Names ; Growth and Decline of Cult- 
ure; The Stone Age, past and present; 
Fire, Cooking and Vessels ; Some Remarka- 
ble Customs — such as tying the clothes of 
couples in wedding, handshaking, kissing, 
and rubbing noses ; the Couvodt and the 
like ; Historical Traditions and Myths of 
Otiservation ; Ge<^raphical Distribution of 
Myths ; these prepare for the concluding 
remarks of the last brief chapter. 

Among the gesture signs which have sur- 
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vived and are In common use among 
selves, shaking hnnds is explained as origi- 
nilly intended to convey the idea of fastening 
together in peace and friendship. Its 
as a sign of a marriage contract confirms 
this. "Among our own Aryan race, the 
taking hands was a usual cereii^ony in the 
Vedic period." 

Taking off the hat as an expressi^in of 
reverence or politeness is referred to timi 
when armor was worn: to take off the heli 
et would be equivalent to disarming, ai 
would inrlicate in the most practical mann 
submission or peace. 

Among the incidents of the last political 
campiign for the govemorship of Massa- 
chusetts, barbecues had their place. It is 
noticed that the barbecue has its origin with 
bu<:aneers. A traveler among the Indians 
of B rani I, about 1557, describes the wooden 
grating set up on four forked posts, which 
in their language they call a Bo:tcan. 

"Uii this they cooked food with a slijw tire 
andern.-alh, and as they did not salt ihelr meal, this 
o«n'iiiiaiion of roasting and smoking .served them 
as a ine:in3 of keet>ing their game and fish. To 
[he wurd hsucaa belongs baucania, buciinea, given 
(o the French hunters of St. Uomingo, from their 
preparing [he flejh of the wild men and Ijows in 
this way. The S[. Domingo naiiie for a frame. 
Wiitk uf sticks se[ upon posts, barbiuoa, was 
adopted Into Spanish and English ; the Ameri- 
can mude uf roisiing on such a framework is the 

in^ has changed to roasting an animal whole. 
Tne art of bucaning or barbecuing, as prac. 
tiscd by the Americans, Is jiraclised in Africa 
and in ICamachalka, and merges into the very 
Ciiminnn process of smoking meat 10 make ][ 

The tradition of the Flood is so general, 
Mr. Tylor says, that "it lies outside all 
reasonable probability to suppose such cir- 
cumstances to have produced the same story 
in several different places, nor is it very 
likely that the dim remembrances of a num- 
ber of local floods should accord in this with 
the amount of consistency that is found 
amoHj^ the flood traditions of remote regions 
of the world. The occurrence of an ark in 
the traditions of a deluge found in so many 
distant times and places, favors the opinion 
of these being received from a single 

As to unity of the race, Mr. Tylor s^ys -. 

"TI1; facts collected seem to favor I he view 
tha[ thj wide differences in the civilization and 
mental state of (he various races of mankind are 
ralhci differences of development th:in ut origin, 
rather uf degree than of kind. . . . (t strikingly 
ittDilratct the extent of men[al uniformity among 
manklml to no[ice that it is really difticull to (ind, 
amon^ a list of twenty items uf art or knowledge, 
custoni i>r supers[i[lun, (aken at random from a 

to which $ >ine[hin[c cloiely analogous may not be 

the lir.t in phv^lc il i^liaracter, and living Ihous. 



With regard to the question, whether sav- 
age races hive been dogr.ided from a higher 

"The collections of facts relating (o varlons 
useful arts Seem (o justify the opinion that, in 
fuch practical matters at least, the history uf 



mankind has been a history of progress. . 

venture to think the mosi reasonable opii 

be that the course of development of the lower 

civi1iza[ion has been, on the whole, in a forward 

direction, though inlerfered with occasionally and 

locally by the result of degrading and destroying 

influences." 

He does not think " any tribe known to 
modem observers should be anything like a 
foir representative of primary conditions. 
Still, positive evidence of anything lower 
than the known state of savages 
the 



MB. OH&DWIOK'S BIBLE.* 
I. 

THIS book of three hundred pages is; 
publication of eight lecttires on the Bi 

ble, delivered in the author's church, last 
winter. It is not an elaborate critical work: 
it makes no pretension to independent re- 
search, but it is a popular exposition, within 
very brief limits, of modern Bible-criticism 
of the most scientific school. It covers, so 
far as a book for the people well may, the 
ground of what scholars call " Introduction 
to the Bible," as distinguished from detailed 
commentary. The various writings of the 
Old and New Testaments are here consid- 
ered, as to their authorship, date, style and 
general contents, both individually and in 
their mutual relations. The aim of such 
literary labors upon the Bible is not pious 
exhortation, the compilation of material for 
sermons, or the defense of theological theo- 
ries of any kind. It is simply to set forth 
the facts of the literary history of the He- 
brew people and of the early Christian com- 
munities, from [he stand-point of a scientific 
love of trulb for its own sake, and under [he 
guidance ol the most rigid scientific method 
possible. Mr. Chadwick has followed close- 
ly the lead of a school of Biblical critics in 
Holland, the appearance of which will cer- 
tainly be hereafter considered as marking an 
epoch in the historical-scientific treatment of 
the Bible records. The Bible of To-Day, in 
its larger portion, is a popular presentation 
of Dr. Abram Kuenen's Religion of Israel, 
and Mr. Chadwick has done his work with a 
completeness and felicity which, considering 
the difficulty of the subject and the narrow- 
ness of his limits, are worthy of great praise. 
The strength of this new school of critics 
lies in its novel application to the Old Testa- 
ment of the scientific principle of progress- 
ing from the known to the unknown. This 
principle demands that we shall begin our 
stigation into Hebrew history with a 
ideration of the first documents known 
to be contemporaneous with the events •which 
they describe. These are the writings of the 
great propliets of the eighth century B. C, 
and Ihey give us, if indirect, still most trust- 
worthy history, simply because it was unde- 
signed — while professed history was gener- 

heBibltof To-Uay. By Mn W. Clud-icfc. O. P, 



ally, among the Hebrews, written with so 
muclrof a moral! ring Intention as to dimin- 
ish largely its historical value. It came in 
great measure from the prophets, and the 
Jewish canons rightly placed the so-called 
historical books among the " Prophets," the 
books written to enforce righteousness. A 
close consideration of the contemporaneous 
prophetic writings justifies the skepticism 
which rejects much of the Pentateuch as un- 
historical. For if the books of Leviticus 
and Numbers, for instance, are a true ac- 
count of the times which they profess to 
describe, how Is it possible that the prophets 
of the eighth century should write as they 
do, in a way that does not simply ignore, but 
flatly contradicts, the existence of these 
priestly books at that time ? 

The laws of historical probability are 
worthy of far more consideration than they 
have hitherto received from Biblical critics, 
and the principle of a natural evolution in the 
religious ideas of the Hebrews, as of every 
other people, cannot longer be disregarded. 
The work of the Dutch school in construct- 
ing from the Old Testament a natural and 
probable account of Israel's growth in faith, 
from fetichism through bull-worship and mo- 
noialry to a monotheism thai was to enlight- 
en the world, is worthy of the close atten- 
tion of every unbiased student of literature, 
of every admirer of scientific method, and of 
every reader of antique history. But its re- 
sults aSect not these only, but every reader 
of the Bible-page. That a great reconstruc- 
tion of the popular ideas concerning the ori- 
gin and development of the Bible, as a col- 
lection of religious writings, is inevitable, 
many wise men to-day confess. That this 
reconstruction shall take place in the spirit 
of reverence; that the truth shall be sought 
with freedom and earnestness, and be taught 
in love, are prime needs. To the number of 
books that so handle the word of God that 
came to these ancient sons of the Spirit, we 
welcome Mr. Chadwick's volume. It con- 
tains many statements that to the common 
reader may seem wild and revolutionary, and 
we doubt not thai some of the extreme con- 
clusions of the Dutch School, and of Baur 
and Teller, which are here adopted, must be 
considerably modified. But the book is the 
first worthy attempt lo give to the people, 
in any detail, the result of scholarly investi- 
gations which have been for some time fa- 
miliar to students of the Bible ; which may, 
Indeed, be modified, but which, based as they 
upon a simple love of truth without re- 
gard to theological theories, and conducted 
according to methods that approve them- 
selves to seekers after light in every other 
department, must be accepted as the best 
thing possible now, and as the sure promise 
of better things hereafter. The Bible of 
Ta-Day deserves a wide circulation, and we 
trust will have it; while we join with Mr. .... 
Chadwick in saying: "The sooner it is stt,'^ 
perseded by some other book, written with 
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completer knowledge and more convincing 
skill, the happier 1 shall be." 

Nicholas P. Gilman. 



Mr. Chadwick has tilled his gun with all 
the skeptical cnidities from Tom Paine to 
Kuenen and then discharged it. His dog- 
matism is of the style called "slashing." 
Planting his feet hrmlyon the New Criticism, 
he tosses up every book in the Bible and 
makes it comes down something else. But 
while he is a bold juggler, he lacks the 
adroitness of his wiser masters. Some of 
his tricks are too clumsy to delight or de- 
ceive his spectators. 

As specimens of our author's profound 
learning, let us quote some valuable state- 
ments: 



a^inl. because it issued from Sanhedrim of 
Mvenly members." 

"Canon, which meanH list." 

"Dean Slanlty calls Isaiah the Evangelical 
Prophet." 

" Let nie say in passing piow dashing Chat is !] 
thai the servant of Vahweh, who plays such a 
conspicuous part in the Deutero- Isaiah, the 
description of .whom has always been applied to 
the Me^iah — he is despised and rejected, etc., 
is not Messianic at all. It is the true Israel which 
is described." 

"There is no possible way of making the 
captivity seventy years." 

"There is noi a respectable critic who disputes 
that Daniel was written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphnnes from 170 to 165 B.C." 

"The garden of Eden was not imported from 
Persia tifl sometime in the seventh century 
B.C." 



spoken of as colleges. But you have heard of 
schools of fish, meaning aggregations. The 
schools of the prophets were nardly more than 



" David was a polytheist" 

"We have reason to believe that they (Eliiah 
and Elisha)made no objection to the bull-worship 
of Yahweh." 

We could go on and quote equally wild 
words from almost every page of this book. 
The New Criticism is l»d enough, but Mr. 
Chadwick makes it too absurd. A little more 
learning and a little more modesty (which 
always goes with learning) would be a belter 
preparation for addressing the public. 

The New Criticism Is a product of the 
German mind, and is adopted by some 
learned and many unlearned men in other 
countries. Dr. Fusey well says : " It is an 
infelicity of the German mind, that it is 
acute in observing detailed differences, 
rather than comprehensive in grasping deep- 
er resemblances. It has been more busied 
in discovering what is new, than in observ- 
ing the grounds of what is true." The New 
Criticism argues from differences of style 
the difference of author, and on this false 
basis proceeds to pronounce judgment, at- 
tempting to overthrow the settled and undis- 



puted faith of centuries. It is a plausible 
system, but one which can as readily alter 
all medixval history, and blot out Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Milton, as it can turn 
the Bible into a patchwork of deceivers. 
When, however, a neophyte gets hold of the 
system and flourishes it, It loses even its 
plausibility, and becomes broad burlesque. 
Howard Ckosbv. 



THE BETUaS OF THE BATIVE.* 

WHO " The Native " may be, or why he 
stands as tigure-head for this book 
in particular, are conundrums left unsolved 
to the very end of Mr. Hardy's story. 
This obscurity of title, however, is too com- 
mon to be counted as cause of complaint 
now-a-days, when an ,Cdipus is required to 
guess the reason why half the books pub- 
lished should be named as they are. The 
spot to which the" Native," whoever the "Na- 
tive " may have been, " returned," is Egdon 
Waste, or Heath, in Wessex, a real place, it 
would seem, or an imaginary one artfully 
made to appear real by the prefix of a sketch- 
map, on which the localities of the tale are 
minutely delineated. It is a wild region, full 
of that picturesque unloveliness which Mr. 
Hardy likes so well to draw. Of this un- 
loveliness the characters partake to quite a 
sufficient degree. Two heroes and two herr, 
ines figure in the plot, and all four are de- 
picted with, masterly strength and precision. 
But neither the vigorous simplicity of Clym, 
nor th^ wild-flower sweetness of Thomasin 
— the only sweetness in the book — interest 
us as do the passionate and unruly shfftiness 
of Wildeve, or the incomparable Eustacia, 
which latter portrait, disagreeable though it 
be, is drawn with all the fire and dash of 
Fortuny, combined with the finish of a 
Meissonier. Here is a touch or two by the 

. . . Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a 

divinity. On Olympus she would havedcme well 
with a little preparation. She bad the passions 
and instincts which make « faultless goddess, 
that is, those which make not quite a faultless 
woman. Had it been possible for the earth and 
mankind to be entirely in her grasp for awhile — 
few in the world would have noticed [he change 
of government. There Would have been the 
same inequality of lot, the same heaping-up of 
favors here, of contumely there, the same gener- 
osity before justice, the same perpetual dilemmas, 
the same captious interchange of caresses and 
blows, as those we endure now. 

. . . Viewed sideways the closed line of her 
lips formed, with almost geometric precision, the 
curve so well known in the Arts of Design as the 
cyma recta or ogee. The sight of such a fleaible 
bend as that on grim Egdon was quite an appari- 
tion. It was felt at once that that mouth did not 
come over from Sleswick with a band of Saxon 
pirates, whose lips met like the two halves of a 



lufhn. 



. Her presence brought n 
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night, an eclipse of the sun, a |>or[enl ; her moiKls 
recalled tolos-eaters, the march in Athalie, the 
commination service; her motions the elili and 
flow of the sea; her voice the viob. 



The only way to look queenly without realms 
nr hearts to queen it over, is to look as if you had 
lost them ; and Eustacia did that to a triumph. 
En the captain's cottage she could suogcsl man- 
sions she had never seen. Perhaps tiuil was be- 

of them— the ojien hills. Like the summer con- 
ditinn of the place around her, she was an em- 
bodiment of the phrase "a populous solitude." 
Apparently so listless, void and quiet, she was 
really busy and full. 

. . . The subtle beauties of the heath were lost 
on Eustacia ; she only caught its vapors. An 
environment which Would have made a contented 
woman a poet, a suffering' woman a devotee, a 
pious woman a psalmist, even a giddy woman 
thoughtful, made a rebellious woman saturnine. 

... To have tost the godlike conceit that we may 
do as we wilt, and not to have acquired a homely 
zest for doing what we can. shows a grandeur of 
temper which cinnnt be objected to in its essence, 
for it connotes a mind that, though disappinnted, 
forswears retreat. But, if congenial to philoso- 
phy, it in danjicrous to ihe commonwealth. In a 
world where doing means marrying, and the Com- 
monwealth is one of hearts and hands, Ihe same 
peril attends the condition. 

We have dwelt thus particularly upon the 
delineation of Eustacia, because it seems to us 
the great feature of the book. For the rest 
the story is full of quaint description, which 
here and there rises into the true picturesque, 
as for example in the scene where Wildeve 
and Ihe Reddlenian gamble on the heath by 
the -light of glow-wora\s ranged in a circle 
round the stone which serves them as a ta- 
ble ; or the other scene where Mrs. Nunsuch 
melts the wax image made in the shape of 
Eustacia Vye. 

Mr. Hardy's novels are never lacking in 
originality or interest; at the same time a 
certain painful quality attaches to his close 
vivisection of human character, which leaves 
his readers rather in the position of approv- 
ing critics than friends; less lovers than ad- 



MIHOfi NOTIOES. 

Jlluslrated History of Ancient Literature, 
Oriental and Classical. By John D. Qtiack- 
enbos. [Harper & Brothers.] What is es- 
pecially characteristic, and perhaps most at- 
tractive and useful, in this work, is the full, 
and to most ordinary readers the new, infor- 
mation it gives of Oriental literature. To 
the general mind, ancient literature suggests 
only that of Greece and Rome ; but here we 
have presented to our view the history of 
letters as developed among the Hindoos, 
Persians, Hebrews, Chaldeans, PhtEnicians, 
and Egyptians. He must be a well-read 
scholar who will not confess to surprise at 
finding how extensive, varied, rich, beautiful 
and instructive were the ancient Oriental 
writings. In the case of most readers, their 
ignorance upon the subject will enlarge'their 
astonishment, as they turn over the copious 
extracts given of writings iltustnilitig litera- 
tures whose existence was almost unsuspect- 
ed by them. Thus we gain also a worthier 
estimate of the celebrated works with the 
titles of which we are familiar; the Veda, 
the Manu, and the sacred books of Buddha ;- V~ 
the Persian Avesta, exhibiting the pure phi- 
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losophy of Zoroaster; the Chinese classics, 
containing the precepts of Confucius which 
liave formed the morals of countless millions 
for more than twenly centuries; and the 
Book of the Dead of the Egyptians. In 
an introductory chapter is given a. synoptical 
view — the best, for students, with which we 
are acquainted — of the origin and relation- 
ship of languages, and the tripartite division 
of the principal of existing languages into 
Aryan, Semitic and Turanian. An original 
and valuable feature of this part of the work 
is the introduction into the text of colored 
maps, showing the linguistic geography of 
different nations. Of that part of Dr. 
Quackenboi's book which treats of the lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome, we have not 
space to speak particularly, nor is it neces- 
sary. This ground, suffice it to say, has 
been so frequently traversed with thorough- 
ness that the value of a new compend upon 
the subject must be found in its method and 
style. These, in this instance, are so excel- 
lent as to leave nothing more to be desired, 
and will enable a conscientious student, in a 
short time, to gain a clearer acquaintance 
with the authors he has been reading than he 
would be apt to gather from more volumi- 
nous writers. We anticipate for this book a 
hearty appreciation by studentsand scholars. 
The author is not to be confounded with 
G. P. Quackeobos, A. M., who has published 
a volume on Composition and Rhetoric. 

J'ttAn Lotkrop AfotUy. A Memoir. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. [Houghton, Os- 
good & Co.] This memoir in its present 
form is an expansion of the sketch prepared 
by the author for the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Its 
twenty-four chapters and Appendix treat 
their subject with a carefully comprehensive 
method, and in a warmly sympathetic spirit. 
Mr. Motley's literary labors are recounted 
with minute detail, and his diplomatic career 
is sketched with apologetic zeal. The cli- 
max of his public service was reached in his 
recall from the Court of St. James by Presi- 
dent Grant, under circumstances which ex- 
cited a good deal of feeling at the time, and 
which are here dwelt upon at considerable 
length. In his version of the unfortunate 
affair Dr. Holmes does not exactly use the 
tone of the impartial historian, but he is 
faithful to the memory of his friend, and 
presents his side of the case with justice 
and force. It is to that side, we believe, 
that the judgment of the future will more 
and more incline. The chapters relating to 
Mr. Motley's literary life occupy the greater 
part of the volume, and are instructive as to 
the history of his writings and the general 
estimate of them in a marked degree. The 
p^wrs in the Appendix complete the bio- 
graphical part of the subject by the addition 
of particular:, of Mr. Motley's habits of study 
and of his death and burial, the latter includ- 
ing Sir William Gull's professional account 



of his last illness. Fortunate is that reader 
who secures one of the large paper copies 
of this choice and beautifully-printed work, 
a miniature, in style, of the superb large pa- 
per edition of Ticknor's Ufe of Prescott ; 
and one which should go into every library, 
by the side of Mr. Motley's immortal his- 

A Century of American UUratmre. By 
Henry A. Beers. [Henry Holt & Co.] Hap- 
pily for ourselves and for the world of letters 
in general, some of the most eminent exam- 
ples of American authorship still survive to 
adorn and to guide the literature of the day. 
This fact is, however, in one sense, a misfor- 
tune for Mr. Beers, whose oddly-named vol- 
ume is directly deprived of what should have 
been its principal ornaments. That a work 
bearing sp comprehensive and dignified a title 
should exclude all living authors as well as 
all writers on biography, travel, oratory, and 
in general what Coleridge has called the " lit- 
erature of knowledge," is of itself a mistake 
so capital as necessarily to nullify whatever 
may be of value in the volume. Glancing 
over its contents we perceive that with the 
exception of Bryant, Hawthorne, Irving and 
Thoreau, not one leading name in American 
literature is alluded to. Thye are extracts 
from Artemas Ward and John Phcenix ! 
There are copious selections from Willis, 
Drake, Alice and Fh<ebe Gary. But there is 
no mention whatever of Benjamin Franklin, 
Jonathan Edwards, Motley, Prescott or 
Ticknor, omissions too serious to be passed 
over without comment Within the limited 
and arbitrary range to which the author has 
chosen to confine himself, the work is fairly 
well done, the selections and the brief biog- 
raphies which precede them are clear and 
concise, and, barring its unfortunate title, the 
book merits and will receive a considerable 
amount of commendation. 

The Campaign of 17^6 Around New York 
and Brooklyn. By Henry P. Johnston. 
[Published by the Long Island Historical 
Society, Brooklyn.] Within the next ten 
years it is not improbable that every battle 
of the Revolutionary war will have a special 
literature of its own, judging from the num- 
ber of works, small and great, which have 
been written on the early battles. The mass 
of historical material which is being gath- 
ered from every source -^ the books upon 
the battle of Lexington are a small library 
in themselves — will be so enormous that 
the future historian of the Revolution will 
need be a second Gibbon or Macaulay, with 
a like power of assimilating and combining 
a vast mass of heterogeneous facts and inci- 
dents into a harmonious whole. And now 
we have to chronicle another important con- 
tribution to this subject in Mr. Johnston's 
"Campaign of 1776," published by the Long 
Island Historical Society as voliinie tliree of 
its memoirs. It was quite time that this 



work was written, for it is the first, if we are 
not mistaken, wholly devoted to this cam- 
paign. Yet it was one of the most interest- 
ing of the war, since it was the first in which 
our troops met the enemy in the open field. 
The author has evidently made a thorough 
study of every authority, and has been un- 
usually successful in collecting original doc- 
uments, by the aid of which many disputed 
or uncertain points in the number and posi- 
tion of the fortifications and the disposition 
of the troops are definitely settled. The ad- 
mirable maps which accompany the work en- 
able one to fallow with perfect ease the nar- 
rative of the various engagements. Among 
the most interesting of the documents 
brought to light are the rosters of the two 
armies before the battle on August 27th, in 
which the various brigades of the English, 
and the brigades, regiments and regimental 
commanders of the American army are now 
given for the first time; with Washington's 
General Order under which the famous re- 
treat on August 29th was effected. In this 
he conceals his purpose of withdrawing the 
whole army, but directs the regiments to be 
paraded at 7 o'clock in the evening before 
their quarters, in order that they may remove 
their sick and make room for reinforcements 
expected from New Jersey. Each regiment, 
accordingly, as It marched to the ferry, sup- 
posed that another was taking its place, and 
only the outer guard knew that the movement 
was actually a retreat Mr. Johnston's style 
is simple and straightforward, hut lacks some- 
what in color. Apart from a few inaccura- 
cies of statement, it is a work to be thoroughly 
commended as a most valuable and interest- 
ing addition to the literature of the Revolu- 



Tke BUsud Bees. By John Allen. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.] This is a " blessed " book, 
and we desire to commend it in the strong- 
est language at our command. The subject 
is a fascinating one in itself, but the author 
has added to the fascination by the value of 
his own unique experience and the charm 
of a rarely sensible method and simple style. 
It is a perfect book in its way. Mr. AQen 
took to raising bees and honey for prolit, on 
a Michigan farm. In the one hundred and 
sixty-nine pages of his little book he tells 
the whole story of his wonderfully successful 
experience, beginning at the beginning, recit- 
ing every detail in the most practical way, 
and conducting the reader through the entire 
enterprise as if he were on the spot, and face 
to face with the hives and their busy, bui:- 
£ing tenants. We scarcely know which to 
admire more : the ingenuity, patience, and 
sagacity required in organizing this bee busi- 
ness, or the skill shown in giving this ac- 
count of the operation. Probably not one 
man in a hundred would succeed as Mr. 
Allen has, but his story is a revelation of 
possibilities, and it ought 10 be a stimulus - 
wherever it is read. Whether one is going 
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into the bee culture or not, the book, simply 
as reading, is as sweet as honey and the 
honey-comb. 

Stock-Breeding. By Henry Miles, M. D. 
[D. Appleton & Co.] Those who contrast 
the beautiful thoroughbred flocks and herds 
of to-day with the scrawny animals of our 
fathers, need not be reminded of the great 
progress in breeding domestic iinimals since 
Bakewell began his revolutionary experi- 
ments a century ago. The results of this 
century of experiments, and especially the 
important deductions of modern Biology, 
are scattered through scientific journals and 
other out-of-the-way places, and, strangely 
enough, have never been put in systematic 
shape for popular study. This want Pn>- 
fessctf Miles, from his connection with Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, seems to have 
had ample opportunity to supply, and the 
result of his painstaking labors is the valua- 
ble volume before us. The most noticeable 
feature of the work, aside from its evident 
scientific spirit and system, lies in the great 
wealth of examples by which all statements 
and conclusions are illustrated , so that if 
the reader may not always agree with his 
author on some vexed point, he has ready at 
hand a mass of facts for an opinion of his 
own. Apart from its execrable paraphras- 
ing, the book appears well. Eight or ten 
spirited cuts illustrate the chapter on "Ani- 
mal Forms." It is an eminently practical 
work, and our farmers will find it well worth 
their careful study. 

The Great Slighted Fortune. By J. D. 
Bell. [T. Y. Crowell.] A sensational title, 
followed by mysterious sub-headings, intro- 
duces to the puzzled reader a strange mix- 
ture of physiology, metaphysics, and mor- 
als. The Great Slighted Fortune is man's 
o¥m nature, and his body, soul, wilt, influ- 
ence, and usefulness are successively con- 
sidered, llie author has chosen a wide 
subject; we find in one part of hia book 
rules for the care of the health, in a second 
a discussion of the nature of the soul, and , 
in a third an analysis of the character of 
Thoreau and Lincoln ; and he has not suc- 
ceeded in treating such varied themes with 
the fullest degree of unity. Topic after 
topic is taken up, hastily examined, illus- 
trated by a number of quotations, and then 
abandoned. The reader is left in much the 
same state as the traveler who, when gazing 
upon the scenery from the window of a fast 
express train, sees rocks, trees, meadows, 
streams, and villages succeeding each other 
with such rapidity and indistinctness that he 
is glad to close his eyes and shut out the 
eight entirely. The book bears marks of wide 
reading, and contains a wealth of quotations; 
and these do something toward giving it an 
interest it would otherwise wholly lack. 

New and good editions o( standard works are 
always welcome, and we feel impressed to speak 



a particularly strong word in favor of the new 
MacauUy, which tbe Harpers have made unques- 
tionably the best of all editions for American 
readers. The five volumes of this History of 
BnglaHd—3. iioik that- will never be displaced 

— are printed on paper of uncommon e«cellencc, 
in type of large si^e and beautiful cut, and art 
bound in a style which seems to us »bsolulely 
perfect for library use. What could be more 
suitable and beautiful than these covers of plain 
black linen, with the tops gilt and the front and 
batlom edges untrimmed ; and with the simple 
paper label on the back } The marginal notes 
in the text are also a great assistance to the eye. 

— It is a boon, too, to.lhc student, to have Arthur 
Hugh Clough's revision of Dryden's translation 
of old Plutarch in the single handy volume into 
which Little, Brown & Co. have condensed the 
five volumes of theii edition of 1S59. There 
are nearly Soo pages of il, but the twok is by no 
means a bulky one, the type is good, and the red 
edges give it an attractive conntenance. This ia 
the- Plutarch for popular use. — The same pub- 
lishers have reissued in one small volume of 500 
p^ea the Addrtsus and Orations of Rti/ui Ckoatt, 
whose eloquence, however, consisted quite as 
much in action as in words, whose forensic tri- 
umphs live only in tradition, and whose bequest 
to literature is Choale with the most character- 
istic part of Choate left out. Yet it would be 100 
much to say that these addresses were not well 
worth republishing. They are so if only for the 
sake of giving us in permanent form the eulogy 
on Webster, and the speech before the Constitu- 
tional Convention on the Judicial Tenurc- 
Choate's long Sentences were proverbial ; his 
eulogy on Webster contains one which eatends 
over more tlian four pages- — Something of Plato 
one wants to have within easy reach, and for a 
small selection from his works, newly translated, 
that offered t)y Charles Scribner's Sons will 
answer very well. The parts chosen, from the 
" Apology," " Crito," and the " Phido," are such 
as best help to an understanding of the character 
and position of Socrates, whose name the volume 
bears, while the translation is vouched for by 
Prof. Goodwin of Harvard College, who also 
supplies a very interesting introduction. A few 
notes, and engravings of busts of Socrates and 
Plato, accompany the volume, which in its exte- 
rior is especially attractive. 

Good at the beginning, and growing better to 
the end — that is our opinion of Mrs, Beesly's 
Stories from Ou History o/^™^ [Macmillan & 
Co-] We wish that every boy in the country 
who is going to study Latin might read the book 
through two or three times- As we have gone 
over the author's simple rehearsal of those im- 
mortal talcs from Romulus and Remus to the 
farmer-soldier Fabricius, we tiavc been tempted 
to say : Story is better than .history, LIvy than 
Niebuhr and Momosen, and dear, old grand- 
mother Plutarch best of all. 



Recent Anonymous Works. 

— 7oin-a-,Z^«Mni, Julian Sturgis) The Saprem- 
atyof Man, Rev. John Pulsford; The Polilical 
Adventum 0/ Lord Bfaconsfield, Frank Harrison 
Hill, editor of the London Daily Herns; IVori 
AtoHt the Five Dials', the Hon. Maud (Stanley ; 
The HonoraMe Miss Ferrard. May Laffan; Der 
Hunliiit A'ommet, Count Arnimj Col. Purrwod- 
die, Millietiaire, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, 



DO. SAHQEL JOHNSON.- 

. . . His figure was large and well-formed, and 

his countenance of the cast of an ancient statue ; 

yet hii appearance was rendered strange and 

somewhat uncouth by convulsive cramps, by Ihe 

if that distemper which it was once imag- 



i his 

tempeiament that he never knew the natural joy 
of a free and vigorous use of his limbs ; when he 
walked, it was like the struggling gait of one in ■ 
fetters : when he rode, he had no command or 
direction of his horse, hut was earned as if in a 
balloon. That with his constitution and habits 
of life he should have lived seventy five years, is 
a proof that an inherent viridti vit is a powerful 
preservative of the human frame. — Bomsell. 

... I believe no one has described bis extra- 
ordinary gestures or antics with his hands and 
feet, particularly when passing over the threshold 
of a door, or rather before he would venture to 
pass through any door-way. On entering Sir 
Joshua's house with poor Mrs. Williams, a blind 
lady nho lived with him, he would quit her hand, 
or else whirl her about on the steps as he whirled 
and twisted about to perform his gesticulations; 
and as soon as he had finished, he would give a 
sudden spring, and make such an extensive stride 
over the threshold as if he was trying for a wa^er 
how far he could stride; Mrs. Williams standing 
groping about outside the door, unless the servant 
took hold of her hand to conduct her in, leaving 
Dr. Johnson to perform at the parlor door mui£ 
the same exercise over again. — Miss Reynolds, 



coniracted, was nearly as impene- 
trable by a comb as a quickiet hedge ; and little 
of the dust that had once settled on his outer 
garments was ever known to have been disturbed 
by the brush. That he was an habitual sloven, 
his best friends cannot deny. Johnson, as his 
acquaintance with persona of condition became 
more enlarged, corrected, to some degree, this 
failing, but could never be said to be neatly 
dressed, or indeed clean. He afiecled to wear 
clothes of the darkest and dirtiest colors, and, in 
all weathers, black stockings. His wig never sat 
even on his head, as may be observed in all the 
jiiclutes of him, the reason whereof was that he 
had a twist in his shoulders, and that the motion 
of his head, as soon as he put it on, dragged it 
awry. — Sir ybin Hawiint. 

, . . Johnson's manner of composing has not 
been rightly understood. He was so extremely 
short-Mghted that writing was inconvenient to 
him, rfor, wheirever he wrote, he was obliged to 
hold the paper close to his face- He therefore 
never composed what we call a foul draught on . 
paper of anvthing he publi>hed, but used to re- 
volve the su^ect in his mind, and turn and form 
every period, till he had brought the whole to tbe 
highest correctness and the most perfect arrange- 
ment. Then his uncommonly retentive memory 
enabled him to deliver a whole essay, properly fin- 
ished, whenever it was called lot.— TAomaJ Percy. 

. . . Dr. Johnson loved a fine dinner, but would 
eat, perhaps, more heartily of a coarse one — 
boiled l>eef or veal pie. Fi:<h be seldom passed 
over, though he said that he only valued the 
sauce, and that everybody ate the first as a vehi- 
cle tor the second. When be poured oyster 
sauce over plum pudding, and the melted butter 
flowing from the toast into his chocolate, one 
might surely say he was nothing less than deli- 
cate.— iV". Pioai. 

. . . Painful as it is to relate, I have heard Dr. 

tohnson assert that he subsisted for a considera- 
le space of time upon the scanty pittance of 
fourpe nee halfpenny a day. — R. Cuinieriand. 

... A gentleman who had been very unhappy 
in marriage, married immediately after his wife 
died. Johnson Said it was Ihe triumph of hope 
over ejipericnce. — S. Langton 
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V/ho EU OTB-uUmate the valua ol (OOd boeki — 
|hBH (bipi of thought, u Bkcod u finaly will 
thim, vonfiat tbnugh tbs ■« of Hmt, and cu- 
lyinc thalr pndaui fielght >o ufdy fiom gma- 
latlon to sanerstloa I Here ara tbc (laaat mlndi 
ElviDE ua ttia baat nrladom of pieunt and all put 
Bsn ; hare hts iDtellecta clt'd >« bayocd oun, 
ready to civ* di the multa ol Uf atls 



sncht; 



naclnatloDa op«& to t1 



of tha 



a, far beyond what It U(lven wlo behold; 
cbatactara whom w> can only vainly hope to Im- 
itate, but whom It 1> oat of the hlKhaat pilvllafet 
b( Hta to know. Han thoy all are ; aod to loarD 
to know them It the prlvHofe of Ibc odocatad 
nan. — Wk. P. Atkihwn, 



THE POETET OP WIHTER. 






ii;c^unii>, andibe clipa"' 



There is no better vny of making the 
" welcome " sure and hearty than to get out 
the Poetry of Winter, in which, for present 
purpose, let Cowper's take the first place. 
His cheerful "Winter Evening" is a good 
beginning. It brings a.bout a gentle glow of 
feeling, and disposes one kindly toward the 
severities of the season without. The spell 
steals over us with the very lines we have 
quoted, and we tind ourselves moved to echo 
the genial author of TAe Titsk when pres- 
ently he exclaims ; 



And dreaded lu Ihiw ar 






True it is that winter is pleai>ant enough 
to take when administered in such lines as 
these of Cowper's "Winter Evening." Al- 
most as agreeable, indeed, is the " Winter 
Morning Walk," or the " Winter Walk at 
Noon," wherein, wrapped about with warm 
and comfortable fancies, one may wander 
forth from the ruddy shelter of the ficeside 
into the quiet pastoral beauties of the Eng- 
lish laadscape, musing as he goes : 

"The vault i. 1,1,1c 
The dulling ipkndaut of ibi iccne betnw. 



And Leaminn wi 



The landscape which predominates in 
Thomson's "Winter" is of a grander out- 
line and a sterner aspect. He makes the 
season one of gloom and death ; lie dwells 
upon its perils and its hardships; suffering 
in various forms broods like acloudover the 
scene; every strain from his instrument is 
pitched upon a minor key : 

" tot/ Lbe wvuda 



KaintbomO^'w 



relheta 



:uidu 



[ice,"d«t>-hid ■iidchill!'' 



In Thomson's snows the shepherd loses his 
way and perishes ; tlie famined wolf ravens 



his prey ; the Lapland waste stretches far 
and desolate ; the Siberian exile pines his 
life away ; everywhere 



When Bloomfield, the London cobbler, 
published his Farmer's Bey, in its four parts 
of " Spring," " Summer," " Autumn," "Win- 
ter," he was accused of imitating Thomson. 
The imitation, however, is only in externals ; 
The Farmer's Boy has a character of its 
own, and one hardly inferior to that of TMe 
Seasons. The pictures of farm life In the 
" Winter " are graphic and beautiful. The 
cowyard blanketed with white, the patient 
cattle, the chore-boy's attentive toil, the cosy 
kitchen fire, all are here, true to the life. 

" No leader ewe on break her nKhilT faM, 
Nnr heiler >trong begin het cdS lepui. 



One of the most nearly perfect poems of 
winter is James Graham's " A Winter Sab- 
bath Walk," a poem to be read by every 
lover of the beautiful on every Day of Rest 
from December to April : 

^ How dafi'ing wlule Ihc tnowy^canDl deeo, deeo. 
The •dUno. uf the wioier Sabtaih day - 
Not even i loetlatl heaid. HDOolb ate tbe fieldi. 
Each bellov palhvay ley^ with Ibe plain i 
Hid are ihe biohei, HTe Ibat, here and Ihere, 

Higb-riilced, the whirled drift hae ahitMt reich'd 

The powder'd k«.uatK of ihe chnrehyard porch. 
Hule hUEi tbe hooded bell ; Ihelombi he Wiad, 
No itep appTMcfael to the hoiue at pranr. 
The ffickenng paJ] ii o'er ; the clovdt duperK, 
And ihowlha HID, hunt o'er the welkin'i Tergtl 
Shooting a briehtbul ineffectual beam 
On all tbe ipaiUinK wane. Now i> Ibe lime 

WTien Mr. Longfellow has finished col- 
lecting the "Poems of Places," why will he 
not gather for us, in four volumes, the Poe- 
try of the Seasons ; of Winter, and of 
Spring, Summer and Autumn as well ? 

MB. TROLLOPS OV VOVEL-BEASIHO. 

IF Mr. Anthony TroUope has read bis 
own novels — and we presume he has, 
most of them, at least — be is certainly 
qualified to deliver the discourse on novel- 
reading which (ills twenty pages in the last 
Nineteenth Century. The subject is one 
upon which the author of the long line of 
clever tales which begins with The Macder- 
mots of BalfydoroH and ends, for the time 
being, with Ah Eye For An Eye should have 
something to say worth hearing. Mr. Trol- 
lope's remarks are not confined, however, 
to "novel-reading i" they have a very dis- 
tinct application to the art of novel-writing 
as well ; and they serve to furnish one with 
a rapid review of English products of the 
art in general, and an estimate of the works 
of Thackeray and Dickens more in partic- 

Fiction, observes Mr. Trollope at the be- 
ginnitig, is no longer ephemeral. The novel 
has succeeded in large degree to the sermon 
in its formative influence upon character. It 
is true that novels deal mainly with the one 



subject of love; but perilous though the 
handling of this subject may be, certain it is 
that it must and will be handled more freely 
than any other, and that on the wise and 
salutary handling of it the profoundest in- 
terests of society are staked. 

It is not a part of Mr. Trollope's purpose 
to give anything like a history of English 
fiction, though with a few deft touches he 
does light up the figure and performance of 
one and another who have a place in that 
history: of Defoe, for instance, the first 
really known of English novelists ; of Rich- 
ardson, the inventor of tiie modem English 
novel ; of Fielding and Smollett, whose aims 
were to bt commended, though their mate> 
rials and methods were gross and objection- 
able ; of Godwin, and Mrs. Inchbald, and 
Miss Bumey, Jane Austen and Miss Edge- 
worth ; and then of Scott, " who still towers 
among us as the first of novelists," who 
throughout his long career of unprecedented 
success was preeminently a teacher, and in 
alt whose narratives of love " there is not a 
passage which a mother would feel con- 
stnuned to keep from the eye of her daugh- 

Among later and contemporary English 
novelists, Mr. Trollope concerns himself 
only with Dickens and Thackeray, whose 
motives and methods alike receive his wann- 
est praise. The reasons for Dickens's more 
extended popularity are very sagaciously 
pointed out, but the genius of Thackeray is 
also generously recognized. Here are a few 
lines of contrast: 

"Dickens delighted much in depicting with 
very broad lines very well-known vices under 
impossible charaoers, bul was, perhapn, stitl 
more thoroughly at home in repreEcnting equally 
well-known writers after the same fashion. His 
Pinches and Cheerybles weie nearer to him than 
hia Ralph Nicklebys and his Pecksnifis. It seems 
spedally to have been (he work of Thackeray to 
cover with scorn ttie vices which in hii hands 
were displayed in personages who were only too 



Oliver Twist Mr. Trollope Ihmks to be 
perhaps artistically the best of Dickens's 
tales ; Esmond the greatest of Thackeray's \ 
but he does not find in the characters of tbe 
former such effective teaching as in some 
other of the works by the same hand. Upon 
the rank assigned to Esmond he places no 
conditions. 

Through all Mr. Trollope's criticism run 
the convictions which have made himself 
one of the most entertaining and useful 
members of his fraternity. We are glad to 
have such a confession of faith from a writer 
who holds so ready a pen. We heartily 
agree with him that the highest function of 
the novel is to teach the great truths and 
duties that underlie good living. And we 
join him in the belief that more and more 
the novelist will recognize and fulfill his mis- 
sion. His article as a whole we commend 
to all among us who believe that this mis- 
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SOTES. 

— We suppoK the late Hon. Geoi^ S. Hil- 
lud to have been one of the most accompliahed 
racn of letters of his time, though hia distinction 
was more that of attainment than of productive- 
ness, and he avoided rather than longht the pub- 
lic gaze. The slate of his health ihe past lew 
years had made seclusion a necessity. He was 
born in Hachiu, Me., in l8oS; was a graduate 
with honor of Ihe Boston Latin School in 1824, 
and of Harvard College in 182S ; was for a time 
Mr. George Bancroft's assistant in the conduct 
of the Round Hill School at Northampton, Mass.; 
and, after graduating at the Harvard Law School 
in 1832, entered on the practice of law in Boston. 
For a tiine he was an associate editor of the 
CirututK Rtgistcr with Mr. George Ripley, and 
afterwards was similarly connected with the 
Beiten Courier, and he wrote frequently for the 
higher class of the magazines and reviews. He 
was a most capable critic, and a tine public 
speaker, and his learning and taste found various 
congenial fields of exercise, as the list of his 
works below will show. In private he was one 
of the most genial of companions and affable of 



OniioD lielace ibc Inhabiunit of BoHon, July 4, i«] 

BOMDD, Igjf. 

Ciuluac.] Vol. 16-1). Bonon, iS]7-4ii. 
Lile of Capt. Jofan Smith (In Spvlu'i, J., Am. Bio) 

Poi^calM^iluaf EdmBndSpeDW. [Ediur.) ill An 
■diiian. Boaioa, iSto. t njli. 

BiMsa book. [Editor.] 1841. 

RclWioii of the Poet 10 tiii Aft. Before llie Pfai Bn 
Kappa Sedcty of Hamril Univenily, Adkiui, 1S4 
BoMos, iSw. 

SekCTiiini froni Ihe Wrilinp oi Henry R. Cleii 
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College, July, 1U6. 
dad Sociely Publi- 



F, December 

SixUimibtin luly (ia4r-4B). Boston, i»u. 
id Dutia ol the Hercaotile P 

mtlHWrii'"'^ 
Laidor. Bodoo, isjo. 
Addieu before Ae Norfolk Africuhunl Sooelr, al Ded- 

Pif^SMMidJlliiriFounli, t'illh. Sixth Uua RcHlai. 
BoMon, il(6. Sane, Nev Senn Banoo, iS&j. 

Ui* Mid CiinpiuKiuaf Geoin B. McClellu. Phili. tMb*. 

Politic Dunn of ihe Educ"^ risMH mimiinfi 
before tbo Phi BeU Sodcly of An 
BoalOii,iM6. 

UenoirolJ. Story. IId Mm*. 

Memoir aod CntrEipandence of Jeremiah Maun. Pri- 
Talely piinled. Cambridn, iSri- 

Pranklln FinI, SecoDd, Thlnl, t'oiiRh, Fillti, Sulh, and 
li.lermoliile RraderL [With L J. CampbeU.] BoKoa. 

' Dte Letlen, and Joumali of Ceorxe Ticknor. [Edilor, 
GtbI ten chuun only. 1 Boe)OD,iS?&. 3 volt. 
Allanlic Monthly, ij pipen, i«;H°. 

A variety of circu instances combine to invest 
the death trf Mr. John Blair Scribiter with pecu- 
liar sadness. His historic name, his petional 
worth and aUlities, his eiceptional advantage* of 
poailion, and his youthful courage and enthusiasm, 
united to make him a marked figure in the great 
drcle of New York publishers. Though still in 
ihe "twenties," he was really as well as nomi- 
nally at the head of the great house which still 
wore so proudly the name of its honored founder, 
and his ambition and talent, had his life been 
spared, were likely to have carried it along to 
new successes. Hi^ funeral, at the Church of the 
Covenant, on Thursday, the 23d, waa attended 
by a large concourse, and a very stiiiking feature 
irf the assemblage wa* the proportion of gray 
beads. Here was a young man whose memory 
Ihe old men were glad to honor. 



EABL aUlZKOW. 

[FnHB our Regular CafmpoDdeuL] 

Beriin, January, iS-jg. 
By one oE those curious and sad coincidences 
which have given rise in the popular mind to the 
belief that misfortunes never come singly, Eng- 
land, America, and Germany, in the course of a 
few weeks, have eaCh lost one of their most emi- 
nent of recent literary. men. Germany is per- 
haps the heaviest loser, for although Gutzkow 
does not by any means rank above G. H. Lewes 
or Bayard Taylor, yet it happens that bolh of 
these writers belong almost as much to German 
literature as to that of their native countries. 
Carlylc aside, no writers have done so much as 
they to spread the glory and appreciation of 
German literature among English-speaking peo- 
ples. That the Germans are not ungrateful for 
these services is evinced by the eulogies which 
their leading writers have spoken when the an- 
nouncement came that their foreign friends were 
no more. Their own Gutzkow, too, has received 
many a word of praise and kindly appreciation 
from the same press which during his lifetime 
preserved such a hostile attitude toward him on 
most occasions. 1'he attempt is now made to 
justify this bitter opposition, on the ground that 
it was provoked by Gutzkow himself ; and there 
is some truth in this. The author of Dit 
Ritttr vem GtitU shared the fate of not a 
men of uncommon talent, who in their best days, 
and in their own estimation, passed as men ol 
genius ; he was (0 a lai^e extent forgotten 01 
neglected before hi* death ; he outlived his great- 
est fame ; and this is what made him bitter toward 
the younger and more successful generation 
writers, and thus in return provoked their 

Gutzkow's name is perhaps better known 
the present generation tlian his works. One of 
the reasons of this ia that, like most men of 
letters, he wrote a great deal too much. His 
collected works amount to no less, than twenty 
volumes. It would be hardly fair, however, to 
blame him for this prolificness. His pen was his 
plow J he had to write for a living, and even in 
his last days, although almost blind and weak- 
ened in health by a nervous malady, he was 
obliged to work for hi« daily bread. We can see 
from this that in Germany the same fate still 
attends the literary man as in past times. 
Germans slitl hold to the motto (hat a hungry 
bird sings most lustily, and thus manage to keep 
ahead of other nations in literary productivi 
by starving their authors. One class of literary 
men ha* indeed sprung up in the last fifty years 
who have succeeded in exchanging the cheap 
quill for the gold pen. They are known as Ihe 
feuilletonists, and the secret of Iheir pecmiiary 
success is intimately connected with the fact that 
a vast majority of them are Jews — Anerbach, 
Lindau, Speidel, Blumenthal, Hanslick, Spitzer, 
etc Gutikow also wrote much for Ihe feuillelon 
of various papers; but not being of Hebrew 
descent, he failed to make it a paying business. 

In other respects, too, Gutikow'slife Illustrates 
the late which in Germany commonly a' 
those who devote themselves to literature. He 
was (or many years a special proteg^ of the 
police authorities, who took care not to lei him 
suffer from monotony, by occasionally suppress- 
ing his periodical, and thus kindly affording him 
an opportuiuty to foimd a new one. Recognizing 
the value of personal experience to a novelist. 



in order lo save him from the possible 
dilemma of having to make in some one of his 
future novels a sketch of life in a prison, based 
entirely on the imagination, they shot him up in 
one for the brief period of three months. This 
was in 1835, "'■c'' It" appearanqe of iVally, 
one of his best romances, in which the cause of 
offense was a certain skeptical lone in religious 
and social matters. This work was also the 
occasion of his separation from the notorious 
Wolfgang Meniel, who had previously calted.him 
to Stuttgart to assist him in his journalistic 

Of the romances of Gutzkow Ihe one best 
known, and on (be whole Ihe most important of 
his works, is DU RHltr van Gtisti. With [t his 
name will ever be associated, and It will be of 
great interest to future generations because in 
it are mirrored all the elements of political, eo- 
cial, and religious life which acted as social fer- 
ments al the period when it was written. Of his 
tragedies Uriel Ataila is by far the best, and 
among his comedies which have kept Ihe stage 
Zopf und Scktuert and Z><w Urbild dis farUifft 
may be recommended for perusal. Gutzkow 
has had some influence on the German stage. 
He was the founder of the Tendeia-ramau, and 
be has Ihe merit of first having called atienlion 
in his country to the merits of Schopenhauer. 
He now reposes in the same cemetery with this 
illustrious and only worthy successor of Kant. 
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Lord Houghicni. 
ThiLosicofTDlenlioii. W, H.MtJiock. MnuliiniiCcHr. 



lind. CinBi „. 

Th* Brutol PuliHl in Ihe l>«y» ol Hmry 

VIII. T. E. Bridctn. 
Tbe EnnEcliuIicni dI Afiio. Bbhop 

PveoUTAulhority in Mitlcn ol Rclipon. 

P«f, P«ley. 
KcUliou EqualhT and Thcorie* ol Con- 

pnlKnuon. BrilM Quar. 

The Eiduiutiial QueHioD in IlaJ;. Xal. Q-ar. Rev. 

The AlcDhol QuHlion ; Ritden BeDoett, 

Dr. Ridcliffe. Brudencll CiRer, Dr. 

Garrnd, Di. KUd. CBHttrntorary. 

The ScidDtific Frontier. Sir Henry Nor- 



The I 



a Media 
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Rrilidi Finn 
Penoul Roi 
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Condilion and Pmepecu o 

E. R. Healh. 

"'Leedfc"" 
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Negro Silvery DDderEnidiah Rule 
A LoniciDir in Norway. III. 
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The Parit Expoiilion of 1878. DtJilin Rt 

Art Indmry al the Parii Expoaition ol 

iSt*. 11. H. J. Von TiJte. Pirn Mcntkly. 

— Applitonf ybumai haa ceased to be a maga- 
ane of exclusively original matter. In its new 
character it may be descTrbed as a cross between 
LilUlPi Living Agi and the Niittl/eiilh CrtUiiry. 
As the former is wholly, so it is largely, made 
up of Belections from the English reviews ; and 
iti scent for a good topic ia already as keen as 
that which has guided the foremost of those re- 
views to its present position. Apfiiettmi' signal- 
izes its new departure by an improved typogra- 
phy, and by a cover which looks like the At- 
lantic's put under a magnifying glass. 

— No paper in the reviews of the month equals 
in value Mr. Thorold Rogers's article iu Tki 
Prituebm on "The Causes of Commercial De- 
pression." Not only is the writer a master of the 
subject with which he deals, but the essay is also 
remarkable for all those excellences oE style de- 
sirable in such work ; systematic arrangement, 
perfect clearness, and sometimes even eloquence 
in characteiization. To all who are not special 
students of political economy, the article will give 
many new as well as highly valuable ideas. We 
must be content, here, with one quotation: 

"The worst of the unclean animals which a 
communily can maintain in its social menagerie 
is an unpunished rogue. He costs a thousand 
times more than the amount of the direct losses 
whi^ he inflicts on his victims, in the inditect 
injury which he puts on credit. TTie French law 
does not allow traders to lell lies, or to profit by 



— The Natimal Quarterly Review (New York, 
D. A, Gorton & Ca) is less frequently seen, and, 
we presume, less read than our other journals of 
the same class, but in some respects it is the most 
original of all. The guiding principle of its con- 
tributors (who are all anonymous) would seem to 
be to ignore or to contradict the conclusions of 
specialises in such studies as philology, historyi 
political philosophy, ctc^'and to use the English 
language less as a means of expression than as a 
convenient subject on which to vent their nal for 
originality and their contempt for recognized con- 
ventions. Thus in the current number, in a re. 
view of a work on the English language, we are 
informed that our ancestors, the Saxons, as well 
as the Basques, tbe Dutch, the DancF, and the 
Norse, are all Kelts, and that their languages 
came (o the west by way of Gibraltar, "from the 
old Assyrian center," It is of no profit to read 
essays written in this tone. Established theories 
are not to be overturned by the bare assertion of 
an anonymous reviewer, while such articles would 
give persons unacquainted with the subjects 
treated ideas which, in all probability, are ijuite 
foreign to the truth. 

— By transmigration of soul Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray's Golden Rule newspaper now appears as 
the Golden Rutt magazine. We cannot feel that 
the change is an improvement. The magazine, as 
a magazine, is not ao individual and attractive as 
was the newspaper as a newspaper, I'hat Mr. 
W. H. Merrill, who is the working editor, will^ 
however, make the most of his opportunity, there 
can be no doubt. The initial number is a broad 
8vo of 76 pages. There are two musical contri- 
butions, and several illustrations, among which 
are two portraits of Mr. Murray ; but these are 
of very common quality. The reading matter 
includes a sermon by Mr. Murray, several stories 
and poems, and editorial departments of Rural 
Affairs, Sports, Social Topics, Fashions, etc. 

— The Dublin ^ej'ifio, which has just passed 
hands, possesses, as Dr. Newman 



aid of il 



character. It has been 



iny years past the leading organ, and wi 
are not mistaken, for a time the only orgi 
of the English Roman Catholics ; it is still Ihi 



only quarterly. The original editor was, we be- 
lieve, a Mr. Bagshawe, but it was long virtually, 
if not formally, under the control of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman, who was also one of tbe 
most frequent, and, it tieed hardly be added, the 
ablest, contributors to its pages. Three large 
volumes of Essays an Various Subjects were 
reprinted from his articles, including that on the 
Donatisl Schism published there in 1839, to 
which Dr. Newman refers in the Apologia as 
having first shaken his confidence in the Angli- 
can position. Sixteen years ago the Dublin 
passed under the editorship of Mr. Ward, of 
Iditd and "non-natural" notoriety in his old 
Balliol days ; and its transference lias now been 



of the Tablet; and Bishop Hedley, coadjutor 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Newport, is to 
be the new editor.— The Saturday Raiiem. 
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The Empire nf Ihe Diiconlenled. A. 

Ruuian Nihiliu. 
Purilanim and Manner*. F. O. Inlutd. Allantk, 

— A group of fac similes in heliotype, reduced, 
inserted in a By leaf in the Atlantic, reminds us 
that the quartette of lithographic portraits of 
distinguished contributors to that magaiine — 
Bryant, Ijiiigfellow, Whittier and Lowell— is 
now complete. Of the four, Mr. Lowell's, which 
is also the latest to appear, is by far the best. It 
is perfect as a likeness, which Whittier's is not; 
and it is superior to Longfellow's as an artistic 
study, the latter's being marred by the promi- 
nence of the hand. The Bryant is good, but 
the Lowell is best No truer likeness of any 
poet was ever published. It is "speaking." All 
of these portraits are life size, and they make a 






:t to ad or 



a library. The pub- 



lishers should next give us companion portraits 

of Emerson, Dr. Holmes and Mr. Howells, as |^' 

we doubt not they will. ' 
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BEOEK POETBT. 

Mr.GUdcT'BneWolttmeiisalittte collection of 
short disconnected pieces, and takes Its mnw from 
the last of them, in which the Poet, sympathiz- 
ing with a friend's sorrow, and saddened bjr the 
dark realities of life, lays aside his harp and sit» 
in silence. But the Master, from whom he had 
learned his art in happier days, returns and bids 
him still to sing in spite of all : 






iDilort iol llijr kinc 



ii thine.' H»"pli, 'niidlhoM who 
TliDdgli I« thyiclf it hith no power lo ch«i 
There are some fine things in (he book, but those 
who remember Mr. Gilder's The New Day 
readily admit that the sonnet is the form of v 
in which he is most successful. Since his 
tier poems he has gained in clearness of thought 
and ezpresaionj but subtlety and refinement, 
rather than depth and power, remain the distinc 
tion of his writings. There is nothing in the 
volume that equals some things in Thi New Day 
— "The Sower" for instance. So far, Mr. Gil- 
der has proved himself a skillful artist, but not 
an insuring poet, 

Mrs. Whitman's poems,' on the other hand, 
most awaken in the mind of even the casual 
reader an impression of unusual power. The 
sincerity and earnestness of ber writing* mark 
her as one of those strong souls who 

" Learn in tuffcrinf wliit (hey leach in > 
Mrs. Whitman's earl^ connection with Poe left 
upon her life a lasting influence. "Kemembered 
Hosic," " Resurgemos," and six marvelous son- 
net* of unsurpassed tenderness and pathos, with 
other verses only less remarkable, were the offer- 
ing of her earlier love, and the same spiiil per. 
vades her later songs with a ciHistant but subtle 
undertone, until, in "The Portrait," 
lays it* last tribute upon the tame shrine. And 
yet nowhere do we discover a trace of unreal 
unhealthy sentiment, but everywhere there i: 
broad and generous sympathy with other lives, 
and a deep and intimate communion with Nature 
such as Bryant alone among American poets has 
gained. We know (rf no woman upon this side of 
the left who has shown such deep poetic insight, 
such intensity of feeling, and such ease and force 
of expression as are found in this volume. Of 
English poetesses, Mrs. Browning alone deserves 
a higher rank, and even Mrs. Browning lacks 
that calm and classic self -restraint which Mrs. 
Whitman everywhere displays. Her earlii 
verse in general is a little superior to that of hi 
later years, but her last poem, written at the age 
of seventy-five, and only two months before her 
death, shows that her old-time vigor was not 
even then abated. 

Mrs. Thajtter's Drift-Wicdi cranes to us with 
the frethnea* and charm of Nature, and redolent 
with the salt breath of the sea. So fully has 
(be learned to commune with the ocean, and so 
lasting a record have its changing moods left 
upon her soul, that her very language owns 
their influence and the "storm-driven wind and 

< The Poet ud hit UwHcr. By R. W. Gilder. Oiutei 
ScribBo'i Sou. 

<P««aM. By Sanb Helen Whilman. HinigliloD, Os- 
■oodACa 

• Drift- Weed. By Celii Thuter. Houghton, O n »«d 
ft Co. 



figures of speech. 



" Swift o'er the wiler my Iwht ysdil dancei, 
FlyiBC ful (rom (he wind of the SoDlh ; 
Brishl Irom her facnnpKl the vrfaile (on 
And •might we «ear (or the hubor'i 
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Lit-lini 






O "utTD b^Ichu'niTl' ^k^'g wrieg, 
And WDode ire green onthe rullt enlhirined." 

her poems for older people, Mrs. Thaxter 

adds a collection of charming verses for children, 

which teach a pure and wholesome love of Nature 

ts many forms. Mr. Laighton, who is a cou- 

of Mrs. Thaxter, to her dedicates his little 
collection.4 His subjcde arc simple, his thought 
pleasant rather than deep, and his expression 
easy and often graceful. 

endowed to any marked 
degree with the higher poetic gifts, is at least free 
from the feverish thirst for fame which mars the 
best work of many men. Calm, natural, and 
self- constrained, he has learned his place and is 
rfe seldom ventures upon a 
prolonged effort, and the poems of the present 
volume are all short. " A Trigedy of Long- 
Bridge " and " The Miner's Betrothal " deal with 
pathetic themes in a quiet but impressive man- 
ner, while among thejnore thoughtful pieces we 
may name "The Last Fire," " Home -Bells in 
the Desert," and " Drcam-Wotld." This pleas- 
ing stanza is from " A Winter-Morning Idyl : " 
"The Ml 



llldmined lowen, illvm 

That melt in lilvet glesmfc 
Where the weird ArtSl of Ibe Nighl, 
To lire ihe chiM * new delight, 



Mrs. Gustafson's new volume^ contains three 
poems hitherto unpublished, filling the first hun. 
drcd pages, and a score of selections from previ. 
ous writings. The graceftit pastoral with which 
the volume opens, and to which it owes its n 
is a simple New England love-story, cast 
somewhat dramatic form, but told . with perfect 
naturalness and freedom. The elegy upon Bry- 
ant, betide revealing deep and thorough appreci- 
ation of the poet, is a marvel of rich and change- 
ful melody. Of the pieces already published, one 
rarely meets with anything more pathetic than 
" Little Martin Craghan," while " The Prisoner" 
and certain passages from " On the Sands " are 
also remarkably touching. "The Children's 
Night," showing our author's ^cellence in a 
different vein, is merry and lightsome. Mrs. 
Gustafson's verse betrays a rare appreciation of 
melody, faultless purity of tone and sentiment, 
and unusual descriptive power. The reader 
leaves her little book with his mind in ahealthful 
glow, such as the general run of modem poetry 
is little fitted to produce. 

About a year ago there appeared a volur 
sonnets entitled Firta Ground. It was published 
by the author and arranged in two parts, each 
being introduced by a prologue in a different 
stanza. The work attracted some attention 
and has now been republished with a few 
changes in arrangement and a few omissions.? 
The author'* purpose, as he unfolds it in 

* Foem. By Albert Leighton. A. WilliuM & Co. 

• Poems of Home ind Home. By J. J. Piatt. Hougb- 
toD, OigDod & Ca 

•UefiAPauonl.uidOtheiPoeiu. By Zsdel Burnci 
Gnsubon. L«* & Sbcpird. 

' Idle a*d Faiih. Sonneii. By George McKnight. 
HtniT Hoh ft Co. 



his prologue, is to leave some record of hi* 
hours of meditation upon eternal truths and of 
mion with God through the voice of Duty 
and Obedience. The sonnets depict the various 
aspects in which the problems of thought and 
faith appeared before his mind, and the patient 
ittuggle of an honest, earnest soul lo reach a 
ligher assurance and a clearer light The con- 
nection between the successive topic* is subtle, 
and in some cases not readily perceived, while 
: of argument is too complex and intri- 
le even outlined in a notice like the 
The author's style is pure and trans- 
parent, hut rather deficient in illustration and 

:Uphor. The thoughtful reader will be inter- 
ested in this volume, and will willingly bestow 

e care and patience which are needed to appre- 

ite and enjoy it. 

Dr. William Sharpe is a surgeon in the British 
army. Thl CBHqutroT's Dream " is the record of 
in which a victorious general is led to 
realize the misery resulting from the successes of 
his ambition. Among the "other poems" are 
two in the measure of "Hiawatha," which it an 
unsafe model. Humanity and Ihe MaHl is an 
epic on human progress toward the " present 
standard of civilization," four stages of which 
are distinguished; mere brute existence, "the 
hunter's phase," and the eras of animal domes- 
tication and of husbandry. The form is at vari- 
ous times figurative and historic, the style by 
turns natural and bombastic, and the subject 
throughout too vague to be effectively treated in 

The great fault with a vast deal of modem 
verse is an utter lack of motive and aim. In 
prose, no one hopes to gain readers nnless he 
has something particular to say; in verse, many 
seem to think that trite and vague ideas, if put 
in metrical form, are sure to attract attention. 
Few writers, however, have the wisdom to see 
and Ihe honesty to confess, that their work is 
without a definite purpose; but the very title of 
the next book'° before us is such a confession. 
" A proneness to rhyme " was an inheritance of 
the author, but this is a dangerous inheritance, 
when accompanied by a painful ignorance of the 
simplest rules of grammar and prosody. IF the 
title of Mr. Rice's volume" implies that he has 
written other "poems" inferior to these here 
presented, we are thankful for the sake of his 
readers, not to say his publishers, that he has not 
seen fit to publish them. Mr. Brunton," like Mrs. 
Hemans, is fond of culling sentiments from other 
writers with which to introduce his own ; and in 
these, we must say, the chief interest of his book 
lies ; for though he has a fair degree of metrical 
skill, his thought is neither deep nor delicate, and 
his expression is tame. The Voice ef a Skell,<3 
as might be conjectured, covert a collection of 
sea-suggested verse. There is no lack of fire 
and passion in parts of the book, and in con- 
trast with some of the writers named in this par- 
agraph the author has not ignored the claims of 
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grammar and rhjtbm ; but hts themes are often 
too slight for poetic (realment, and the (reatmenl 
itself is too often prolonged into verbose dullness. 

Tno regions widely xepatate are joined by 
Mr. Longfellow in his latest volumes of P( 
of Places. The poetic interest of Africai 
confined within narrow limits of space and time, 
though Carthage has a place in song, and Elgypt 
and the Nile have been fondly cherished by the 
muse. To the latter, with their sphinxes, pillars, 
pyramids, and mined cities, more than half the 
poems here collected are devoted. There are 
quotations from iGschylus, Virgil, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, and Lucan; and among dassicspecimens 
of English verse, we notice Landor's "Gebir," 
Addison's "Cato's Soliloquy," and a part oE 
Shelley's " Witch of Atlas." Readers will also 
welcome Horace Smith's lines " To an Egyptian 
Mummy," Lytle's " Death of Antony," and the 
two poems upon "Timbuctoo," the latter chiefly 
interesting because associated with the nami 
Tennyson and Arthur Hall am. 

The contents of the two volumes apon New 
England's are arranged upon an alphabetical 
plan, instead of by States, as perhaps would have 
been more natural and convenienL In compar- 
ing these volumes with the earlier numbers of 
the series, one feels with renewed force how 
•light an historic background our country, even 
in its most favored portions, can afford i yet this 
feeling only increases one's surprise at the variety 
and extent of the poetic interest our land has 
aroused. Of all our poets Whilticr and Long- 
fellow have dwelt most fondly upon the history- 
legeuds and natural attractions of New England : 
the former is represented by foitj-lhree selections, 
the latter by thirty-two. Less than a doieii are 
from Lowell's pen, and we miss from that number 
his " Columbus," and, under Cambridge, " God- 
mlnster Chimes." Ten poems are by Lucy 
Larcom, and a half dozen respectively from 
Holmes, Emerson, and Bryant. Bunker Hill 
loses itself under the shadow of Boston, but even 
there we do not find the spirited stanzas of Pier- 
poni. Not the least interesting feature of the 
little volumes is the information they give con- 
cerning the places with which many well- 
remembered poems are associated. 
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SHAEE8FEASEAHA. 
Mr. Fleay'B King John.* 

HOW infinitely more interesting to the young 
is the study of Shakespeare now, whether at 
home, at school, or college, than it was some forty 
years since, when I was a boy. The only copy of 
the Great Poet I then possessed was a clumsy vol- 
ume, purchased witii my little pocket money, and 
studied, not at school, but at odd limes after my 
Greek and Latin lessons were done; it was a (hick 
octavo, poorly printed in double colu^nns, with 
Rowe's "Life" preliied, and a few glossarial 
notes by Sam. Ayscough (pron. Ai'tu], at the 
foot of the page. This old volume, all lined and 
ticked with my diligent pencil, I still enjoy look- 

•KintJoha. By WiUiin Sh*k«<p»rc. Togcllier with 
-nicTroiiblctDnit Reign ol Kiag John. A( icled l>v Ihc 
Quun'i P)iycn, isV Edited by F. C. Fleiy, M. A. 
London, I K;S. Collin^iSeriaSchoidiBdConeicCluiia. 



ing over, and recalling the pleasure I had reading 
and committing to memoiy the line passages ; and 
the trouble that the archaic phrases and involved 
constructions gave me, over which I pualed un- 
til nearly at my wit's end. It always seemed 
that the editor took especial puns to explain easy 
places, and leave the toi^h bits that most needed 
elucidation untouched. What would I not then 
have given for so attractive and helpful an edition 
as that named at the head of this notice. It is true 
the old Variorums of 1803, 1813, and 1821, and 
Singer's condensed, beautiful Chiswicic Edition 
of l8a6, were extant; but these were scarce and 
dear, and boys seldom ha^ a chance to dig among 
their enormous wealth. The only reprint of the 
First Folio then made was the not very accurate 
one of iSoS, and that was almost as sealed a-book 
to us boys as was the original itself ; while now 
every student can, for a moderate sum, eijuip him- 
self with Booth's beautiful and correct reprints, 
or with Staunton's noble fac simile, or, for ten 
shillings, with Chalto & Windus' handy Photolith- 
ograph of this grand old authority. Then, we 
had no such aids and encouragements to study as 
Abbott's Grammar, or .Schmidt's Lexicen, works 
that now seem absolutely indispensable to every 
Shakespeare scholar: 

But it is in attractive editions of these dramas 
for educational use, that the most noteworthy 
progress has been made. Mr. Hudson's School 
Shakcspeares, Mr. Rolfe's editions, the "Claren- 
don Press " and the "Rugby" Series, Rev. J. 
Hunter's editions, and the "Collins" Series, are 
all more or less excellent. The last naiped, 
publUhed by W. Collins & Sons, London and 
Glasgow, is a useful, carefully-edited, and very 
cheap series, most of the plays, with their full ac- 
companiment of introductions, textual notes, and 
sesthetic comments, costing only a shilling, or 
about thirty cents, apiece, nicely printed and 
bound in cloth. Of these, the plaj-s edited by 
Mr. S. Neil, author of ^ CrUitat Lift «/ SAaJie- 
iptart, are very full and helpful. Recently, Mr. 
F. G. Fleay, a well-known and accomplished 
Shakespearian scholar, and author of The Skaii- 
sptari Manual, and A Guidi te Shaktiptarian 
.Sfif^^. has added his edition of ^Mif^n to the 
series. This volume of 214 pages, for eighteen 
pence, or about fifty cents, is a vast improvement 
on the other plays published, as it contains, in 
addition to alj the various elementary matters, 
metrical analyses, excerpts from Holinsbed, and 
others suited to the class of readers for whom the 
scries was projected, a large amount of critical 
matter thatwill be especially welcome to even ad- 
vanced students. Mr. Fleay has reprinted, with 
IntTodaclion* arul Notes, the two parts of the old 
play, entitled " The Troublesome Raignc of King 
John," on which the Poet founded the play we 
now have ; so that here are, in fact, three plays, 
all carefully and critically edited. The old play 
of " The Troublesome Raigne " is now edited for 
the first time; "previous reprints having been 
merely literal reproductions of a most erroneous 
teat, without any attempt at correcting, or even 
noting, the wrongful puncttiation, misreadings, 
unmetrical arrangements, etc, etc" Much new 
matter is also added, which not only tends to 
elucidate Shakespeare's play, hut also throws 
new light on the whole dramatic history of the 
period ijSo-iCoo; especially that which treats, 
of the players oE various companies and their 
performances; and Mr. Fleay tells us that this: 
play is a sample of an edition of the whole of 



Shakespeare's works, which ho has been prepar- 
ing for nearly twenty years. 

After a careful examination of the book, I 
am glad to say that it is well done ; and we 
all owe the editor our thanks for his timely 
"sample," hoping the rest may soon follow. In 
his text he is very conservative; endeavoring 
"rather to vindicate the old readings than to 
introduce new ones." His elucidations are gen- 
erally able and satisfactory, and many of them 
original and strikingly happy. It cannot be 
expected that any two persons will coincide on 
totry critical difficulty in a play, and I had 
marked for notice a few points of difference ; 
notably, in Mr. Fleay's punctuation and sense of 
the passage, I, ii, 1S6, "plagued for her, and 
with ber plague, her sin," etc. ; and of that other 
crabbed passage, in Act III. Sc i, where the Jes- 
uitical Fandulph seeks to convince the King of 
France that perjury is pardonable, by mystifying 
him about swearing "against religion." Of 
these passages, as he reads them, the editor's ex- 
planation seems to me to require to be explained, 
nearly as much as the original does. But this is 
not the place to suggest my views of crooked 
sentences, nor would space permit, if it were. I 
will only mention one change of text, made by 
the editor, on which I take the liberty of think- 
ing he is mistaken. In I, ii, 144, the Bastard 






where Mr. Fleaysuhslituleso/irfor "ass," entirely 
without authority. But the old text is right, the 
error consisting in misunderstanding "shoes," 
which Theobald changed to shows, and which was 
probably only a phonetic old form of the word. 
Mr. Fleay proves that shots and skswi had the 
same pronunciation, quoting from Solyman and 
Ptrstda, I, iii, where linci rhymes to ileus. 
Alcides' rode, or lion's skin, was as well known 
as bis enormous shoes ; and the point of the whole 
insulting passage is directed to the retie worn by 
Austria. That " ass " is correct, is clear, I think, 
from Faulconbridge'a repetition of the word in 
the next line- It galls him to see the honored 
robe of Cieur-de-lion, who had earned it by tear- 
ing out the heart of the lion whose skin it was, 
on the unworthy shoulders of the cowardly Auv 
tria; and he never tires of heaping the grossest 
abuse on the latter for his appropriation of it ; 
threatening to play the devil with him when he 
can catch his hide and him alone : 



of whom Ihe t 
>d 1lmi> by Ihe 



WhOK! 

Sirrmh, lookto't; i'biih.'l < 

When Blanche says 1 

"O. well did A< 
Thai did diirc 

the Bastard rejoins : 

" [| (ihii robet liR II lighily on the back of kirn [Anuru], 
Ab gieai Alcidet' {robe] ihtuu up-ni an Hu," 

/. t., would look on the shoulders of an a*S. 
Tiien catching at the insulting epithet, he adds ; 

" But. ait, I'M like llial burden from yout l>uk ; 
Or lnyoD ihal (Iwll nuke your iboulden crack." 

Some editor? think that "great Alcides' shoes 
upon an ass" means upon the koo/s of an ass. 
But surely there is no need for such absurd 
straining of a plain passage; nor for the change 
of " ass " to aft, or dwarf, or ekild, or any thing 
else; the conjunctive words 'But, ass," etc, 
showing that " ass " was the word he had him- 
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self just used. Thei* is a pass^e in HamUl, 
alio, where "shoes" HWy be grievnusly suspect- 
ed 01 being misunderstood for ihvws. I refer 
to the Queen's renowned "shoes," with which 
she [ollowed her poor husband's body l< 
grave, "like Niobe all tears." But crilicis 
that passage must be left to another IJnie. 

In Act III, Sc. i, line 147, I observe Mr. Fleay 
accent* the line thus: 

. "Whil nnh^ (miiprialsl lartUi in Mr. Floy'i t«I] 
and refers to Cymk. V, v, 391 : 

" Will Km DUT long inlETTDsaloriel. See," 

But surely here the word should be abbreviat- 

as it is primed in the Mtr. cf Venkt, adfinim, in 

the fotio : 

" And cbirse 119 thereupon mre[B3tton»» " 
and in Alt't Wtll, IV, iii, 307 (fotio): 

giinriM." 
The line in Kini; yokn I would scan simply 
thus: 

"Whit ear' I ihynime' 1 10 in' { leTTrijt' \ itor' | ie 
In conclusion, let me quote, as an offset to 
these little faultfindings, one of Mr. Kleiy's many 
adrairable explanations. It is of a passage 
the end of Act II, where Constance says: 

" Forgriet ii proud, inii mikcs h» Durner Moop." 

The last word has caused much comment, and 
has been changed by some editors. Mr. Fleay' 
note is : " J/oo;* — /. ^., stoop 10 grief. I bow ti 
my grief, let others (Kings or otherwise) also 
bow to grief, who is embodied in me. ^oui, 
Hanmer's reading, is not required." 

JosBPU Crosby. 

BEOEHT FO&EIQll FTJBLIOATIONS. 

La QiuttioH d'Orifit ait XVIII, SiicU.far M. 
Sitrei. [Paris, Plon.] Shows how the partition 
of Poland between Prussia, Austria and Russia 
is related 10 the Ea.atem question of to-day. The 
pictures of the three great rulers, Frederic, Ma- 
ria Theresa and Catharine I, are well drawn. 

Li Traiti He Berlin Aniti^f et Comment/, par 
Bettoil Brminakk. [Paris, Plon.] The text of 
the treaties of Paris, London. San Stefano and 
Berlin are given, with an excellent Commentary, 
invaluable to all who desire to study the dipli>- 
matic history of the Eastern question. 

Let Mirabeaii : NouveUes Ehidei nir It Sociill 
Ftanfitheau XVI I I' Slide, par M. de Lominit. 
[Paris, Dentu.] An interesting account of the 
Mirabeau family, which sheds new light upon the 
history of the first French Revolution. 

Lts Femmtt Diint la SocUU Chrltienne, par 
AlpAonie Dantier. [Paris, Firmin-DldoL] A 
work on the position and work of women in 
Christian society, from a Roman Catholic point 
of view, with many fine illustraliuns. 

La Suisse. Eludes et Veyigei It Trmiert les 
»s Cantons. Par J. Gtmniaull. [Paris, Ha- 
chette.] A description of Switzerland, illustrated 
with 300 wtrad engravings. Une of the magnifi- 
cent series of geographical works which have 
made the house of Hachette famous. 

VHitbdre de France Dtpuis tjSg juiqu'm 
iSfS, RaeQttUt i Mti PcHts-En/onl, far M. Gut- 



tot. [Paris, Hachette.] The firstvolume, bring- 
ing (he work to tSo8, of the continuation of Gui- 
zot's charming history of France, written for his 
grandchildren. 

Hisloire d' an HSttl tit Viile et iT «« Cathf- 
drale. Telle et Deirins par Vhtletle- Due. [Paris, 
Hetzel et Cie.] A history, regarded particularly 
from an architectural point of view, of the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, and the Cathedral of Cluny, 
by the most popular o£ French writers on these 
sal^ects. 

M/moires tt LtUres dn Cardinal de Bemis,ptih- 
lUs, par Fred. MassoH. [Paris, Hetxel et l^ie.] 
vols. A valuable contribution to the political 
history of Europe durii^ the last' half of the iSth 
century. Cardinal de Bemis was Minister of 
Foreign ARairs to Louis XV. The editor is the 
librarian of the same ministry. 

AueassiH et malette, ChanlefabU du XII Sr'l- 
de Traduite, par A. Bida. [Pari?, Hnchclte,] 
A charming translation of one of the sweetest 
and purest of the early French romances, by the 
famous artist, Bida, whose etchings, illustralil^ 
(his work, add greatly to its value. 

Reiseerinnerungen am Sieil/en von Prof, Ga- 
briel Strohl. [Graz, Vereins-Buchdruckerei.] A 
very pleasant account of travels in Sicily, with 
particular reference to the botany and antiquities 
of the island. 

Hellas und Rom. Etne Culturgisckickle dis 
dassisdun Alterthums von Jakob von Folke. 
[Stuttgart, W. Spemau.] A very beautifully il- 
lustrated work on the art and literature of Greece 
and Rome, by one of the best authorities on 
these subjects. 

Drti Getehaisltr von Gtietav Frtytag. [Leip- 
lig, Hirtel.] The fifth volume of the well-known 
series of romances called "Die Ahnen" (ances- 
tors), describing scenes in Germany in the Thirty 
Years' War. 

A'euetle GtiehiekU Grieehinlands van C. F. 
Herttterg. [Gotha.] A history of Greece, from 
the revolution in iSli to the present time. 

Anna Katharine Qreen. TJie Leavtnworih 
Case is Miss Green's first book, though she has 
already published a few stray poems, such as 
"Through the Trees" in the last December 
SrriintT'i, and A Tragedy 0/ Sedan, in last May's 
Lippineelfi. She has now ready for publication 
a collection of poems in manuscript, and is also 
laying out the plan of another novel. She is a 
resident of Brooklyn, N. V., and her father has 
been for many years a lawyer in New York City. 

Mrs. J. H. JohnHon. Mrs. Johnston is the 

wife of a well-known jeweler of New York, a 

<n of literature and the arts. Under the 

of Alma Calder, which is her maiden name, 

she has published Miriam's Heritage, a novel, in 

which are depicted scenes In upper Delaware, 

amid which much of her early life was spent. 

She has been a frequent contributor of prose and 

Tse to (he periodicals, which have not borne 

T name. Her friends have claimed for her the 

ithorship of the poems in the first volume of 

the mysterious Saxe Holm's Slariei, but this 

claim is not substantiated by internal evidence. 

She is the present President of Sorosis, a club of 

New York literary women. 



Alice Perry, The name of the author of Es- 
ther Pennefalher, novel number one in Harper's 
" Library of American Fiction," is not a pseu- 
donym, but a real name. Miss Perry is the 
daughter of the Mrs. Perry whose book of Bible 
Readings [Lee & Shepard] has passed into wide 
use in schools. Esther Penmfatker was her first 
work. Her family and friends knew nothing of 
the writing of it until it was accepted by the pub- 
lishers. Since its publication she has been en- 
gaged in art study in Boston, and hasa new novel, 
we believe, about ready for the press. She is 
quite young. 

Arthur Stacy — his full name is Arthur H. 
Staqr-*wa» born in Augusta, Maine, where he 
now resides. As he threw his first vote last Sep. 
tember, it will be seen he is in his twenty-second 
year. After graduating from the Augusta High 
School he entered Tufts College, where he spent 
two years, but on account of poor health was 
unable to complete the course. He is very slight 
of figure, with a spare, intellectual face, almost 
boyish in its expression, and yet mature for 
one of his years. He has written many sto- 
ries, sketches and poems for various publications, 
and some bright paragraphs for the local col- 
umns of the Daily Kenndiee youmal, with which 
paper he has a connection as assistant editor. 
His reading is wide and varied, and he can quote 
from the old poets for hours. While some of hts 
poems are prettily turned, his sketches and sto- 
ries are somewhat superficial ; but he must cer- 
tainly be ranked as one of our most promising 
and talented young writers — one who is sure to 
improve, and to yet make his mark in the annals 
of letters. 



NOTES AHD QUEBIES. 

118. TranaUliona of Dante. We do itot 
know which of Dante's greater works our corre- 
spondent means 1 the Vita Nuova, or the Disiina 
Commedia. There are English translations of 
the former by D. G- Rossetti and Charles Eliot 
Norton ; and of the latter by Boyd, Cary, C^- 
ley, J. A. Carlyle, T. W. Parsons, and Long- 
Fellow. Gary's was long the standard, and well 
deserved the honorable place it has held, though 
possibly giving the text a Miltonic tone. Cay- 
preserves the original meter, and is there- 
somewhat rugged and sometimes obscure. 
Carlyle's is a prose version, excellent as such, 
and rendered particularly valuable by its extended 
bibliographical introduction, which gives a full 
of manuscripts, editions, and transla- 
:> various languages. Longfellow's is in 
blank verse, is very faithful to the text, and is 
enriched by useful notes. Dn Parsons's is very 
highly esteemed by many very competent critics. 
Carlyle's may be depended on for a satisfactory 
general presentation of the work lo an English 
reader in its least expensive form. It is published 
by the Harpers at f 1.50. 

The hiKonof ihepopiJar ippncUlion oC Dsntc b ■ 

icHH cue. Ii may tie airly ([itbend by contidering the 

nbtr dI edltiom, in ihe Dhgind, of hii Kreaieti wok 

X Ihe iaveniion ot priDtint- Fmn mti u> ijaolbire 

t nineteen edilloni uf the Srcnu Ctmmrdia i durini 

._._ nzteenlh cenlury there were forty i in the •evenuenili 

Century only five t aed in the eixhleenlh thirty-aeren. Ad- 

diion,inhl*irmveIiiB Italy, ignom Dame: lohnuB, in 

hi. A If. ./ MiUtn, don hn allude to him, all)uiu(h he 

Hilun with Tiwd. For ■ lonf line be w», 

D|lud and on the Continent^ one of Ibe world's 

Kleet n>*n of whom Ihe world chnen la know nnthinv. 
Uk lut u 
tiou bare muFti 



Nliedalnoet beyond CDval^ knd in fingtaiid 

remlrkable, beanie dunof Ihit dme Ibe 

general ilndy of the Ilatianlanguagehwrrlanvely, if notta. 
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dc^ KtunUr, declined. IlilUn ukU >o 



if arlT HOKid loDHilfe wu 
Bd Tet the etiHlT of DinTe ii 



119. But and BletwerhaasetL (Sec 106 
F. B. P., Boston, ihinks we are right in nol n 
membering any Burr and Blennerhassett novel : 



ul w 



in the « 



J. G. S., Cambridge, Maxs., writes of a novel 
bvEmenon Bennett (7Xf Traitor] in which Bun 
and Blennerhassett figure ; and G. W. E., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, of a similar ivork by J. H. Ingra- 



110. Autborabip Wanted, and place of the 
following quotations : 

" Let the thick euRain Ull. 



m Slit 1 have s>ined, 



" The muer-lkna b lilllntt, 

'niv huflj*! Eoiit a piiini, 
While onrhndinmncir 



C^ ^loiirnnli^t. 



BOITOKS AS Ot-I 

THAT the position of Minister to Herlin, 
made vacant by the death of Bayard Tay- 
lor, ought to be given (o another jcumalisi, has 
been generally a»aumed by the newspapers. The 
Philadelphia Timet was tirsl in the field with it! 
recommendation of Morton McMichael, the vet' 
eran editor of the North Amfriian, who himsell 
hail siuce died. George W. Childs, of the Phil- 
adelphia Ltdgtr, has also been mentioned, and 
has declared that he prefers 10 continue in his 
present position. Meyer Is 
lh« ymhh Mitstitger, and prominent among the 
Israelites of New York, is the candidate of that 
division of the community; and Murat Hal stead, 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, is recommended 
by the Washington Pott, for various jocose 

The case suggests an allusion to some 
the other newspaper men whose names I 
lately been connected with the public sen 
John L. Stevens, of Aitgusta, Mc., who was 
appointed minister 10 Sweden and Norway in 
September, 1877, was formerly editor of the 
Ktnmbte Jaartial ; and three of the ty>oa con- 
stilships, which were filled last summer, fell to 
well-known Dkcmberi of the profession: Crefeld, 
Prussia, lo Bret Harte; La Rochelle, France, to 
George L. Latlin, humorous paragrapher of the 
New York CimHureial Advertiser; and Man- 
chester, England, to Alexander C. Balkin, of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Ezra A. Hayt, whom Sec- 
retary Schuri made Commissioner uf Indian 
Affairs, had been for a half dozen tears proprie- 
tor of the Christian Intelligencer, ihe Dutch 
Reformed Church organ of New York. Justin 
IC Colbum, for several years chief Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times, was 
nominated last April to be conitil-general at the 
city of Mexico, but the Senate rejected him by a 
vote 0(31 tu 17, in order, as iheolher correspond- 
ents said, " to gratify the petty personal spite of 
certain members who at one time or another had 
taken offense at the criticisms contained in the 



Times' desjiatches." In August last, David W. 
Bartlett, Ihe old-time Washington correspondent 
("Van") of the Springfield Sefiuiliean, and 
other papers, was chosen American secretary of 
the Chinese embassy. 

The report of the special investigation into Ihe 
Philadelphia custom hoose, published in the 
autumn of 1877, showed that three important 
officers of the same were, and had been from the 
dates of their appointments, editors and proprie- 
tors of local Pennsylvania newspapers : John A. 
Heisland (appointed naval officer May 1, 1S71), 
of the^Lancaster Examintr and Mxprea ; E. O. 
Goodrich (appointi^ surveyor April 3, 1JS69), of 
the Bradford Reporter; and E. B. Moore (ap- 
pointed local appraiser February I, 1^70), of the 
West Chester Ameriatn RepiMican. General 
Joseph R. Hawley, of the Hartford Caurant, who 
lately lacked but a very few rotes of receivi 
nomination to the United States Senate, wotild 
probably have been elected thereto by the Con- 
necticut Legislature if he had allowed his friends 
10 repudiate the action of the caucus; though 
on a previous occasion, when he had reci 
the caucus nomination for the same office, he lost 
his election because the friends of the rival can- 
didate refused to abide by the verdict. Willian 
Hyde, of the St. Louis Republican, declined las' 
June to be a candidate for senator, on the pie; 
that he >- already occupied a place of more use 
fulness and higher rank ; " and Charles E. Fitch, 
of the Rochester Democrat and Chroniele,\\Vt- 
wise declared, when mentioned as a possible 
congressman, that his ambition was bounded by 
his profession, and that in his belief " Ihe holding 
and the seeking of political office are incompati- 
ble with independent journalism." The Georgia 
papers, however, have just been urging Governor 
Colquitt to appoint Colonel William T. Thomp- 
son, tpf the Savannah Morning Neva, to fill out 
the late Congressman Hartridge's unexpired 
term; and Charies K Smith, of the Albany 
Evening ybumal, has been nominated by the 
Republicans of the New Vork Legislature, for 
the position of regent of Ihe university. James 
Anderson, the notorious witness before the Con- 
gressional investigating committee of last sum- 
mer, was employed at the lime as night editor of 
Ihe Philadelphia Non/i American; and as this 
paper prides itself on its eminent respectability^ 
there was a general expression of amused sur- 
prise over the incongruity of the connection. 

Another case of office-holder ttirned journalist, 
as it appears to the editor of Pemeroys Democrat, 
is that of General Grant " who has now become 
traveling agent for the New York Herald." 



TABLE TALE. 

, Your articles on the dead newspaper men 
of 1878, and on literary longevity, seem specially 
good to me. By the way, Philadelphia is Ihe oc- 
togenarian author's paradise. A couple of edi- 

have just died at a good age — LA. Godey 
and Morton McMichael ; but that is nothing, for 
here are Henry C. Carey and Isaac Lea both liv- 
ing, though one was born in 1793 and the other 
in 1791. Old Matthew Carey, Henry Carey's 
father, was Isaac Lea's father-in-law. Heretited 
from business in 1811, so that the Carey and Lea 
Kill extant, though they were Ihe great Araer- 

publishing house before the boys Joseph and 
Fletcher Harper were old enough to enter Ihe 



J. & J. Harper printing concern. Old Mr. Carey 

has about the brightest eye one could ask to see. 

Pkiladtltkitt. c. F. R. 

VGW8 AID HOTES. 

— The latest book mm out by Nelson & Phil- 
lips is a pleasant liitle volume entitled What 
Shall I Read ; A ConfidtntuU Chat m Beaht, ^T- 
ing sensible advice concerning reading; which, 
though brought out by a Methodist fiinu, i* no- 
ticeable for its uudenominational character, the 
books in its lists evidently being selected for their 
merit, without regard to other consideiatioiu. 
Another publication juat ready here is the 6l«t 
volume of the "LJbrary of Biblical and Theo- 
logical Literature," edited by Dr. Crook, former 
editor of The Methodist, and Fresidenl Hurst, of 
Drew Theological Semmaiy. The writer of the 
first volume, which is an Introduction to the ^dy 
of the Holy Scriptures, is the Rev. Henry M. 
Harman, D. D., of Dickinson College. The 
work discusses the text, genuineness, and authen- 
ticity of each book of the Bible, with ipecia] ref- 
erence to controversies over the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel of St. John. It is a large octavo of 
over 700 pages, and is fully indexed. A work lo 
be brought out February 15th isavolumeof Yale 
Lectures oh Preaching, by ihe well-known Bishop 
Simpson of the Methodist Church. The dis- 
courses are ten in number, and their topics cover 
the usual ground. 

— The "originals" of the character portraits 
in Mr. W. H. Mallock's The Nen RtptMie are 
said to be as follows : Steris, Professor Huxley ; 
Stoeiltn, Professor Tyndall ; Herbert, ProfeMOr 
Ruskin ; Donald Garden, Thomas Carlyle ; fen- 
kinton. Professor Jewett ; Mr. Luke, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold; Saunders, Professor Kingdon Clif- 
ford; R,'se, Mr. Walter H. Pater; Leslie, Mr. 
Hardiuge; Seyd»ii,\ix. Pusey; Lady Grace,^n. 
Mark Patlison ; Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. Singleton 
(Violet Fane). 

— Macmillan & Co. have ready tbeir new 
quarterly catalogue which shows a long -list of 
valuable books. It is a tribute 10 American gotxl 
taste in literary matters that Ihe volume ol 
Matlhew Arnold's Poems has been a leading suc- 
cess with the house Ihe season past. The Stltc- 
liensfrom Heine has also had a rapid sale, and it 
is said that the translation that has received so 
much praise is Ihe work of a New York lady. 

— A series of sermons are hardly judged a 
popular venture, but E. P.Dutton& Co., without 
formally giving it the name, are publishing an 
Episcopal series which has already proved a con- 
siderable success. To the volumes by Drs. Phillips 
Hrooks and Morgan Dix, recently issued, they are 
about to add another by Bisht^ Stevens of 
Pennsylvania. They have also ready the third 
volume of EllicetCs Commentary, completing the 
New TesUment 

— R. Worihington is about to issue a cheaper 
edition of Van Laun's translation of Moli^re's 

ks. The imported edition of William Pater- 
, of Edinburgh, costs {45, and is In six vol- 
ts. The new edition will be in three volumes, 
will be sold at I6.75 or Jy-yj, according to 
binding. It will be printed from ihe English 
plates, and will be illustrated with the thirty-five 
fine steel plates of the elegant French editicHl. . , . 

The Pmilisherf Weekly, so long owned ft^ 
F. Leypoldt, now comes out without a paUisber'* 
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name. Mr. Lejpotdl however retains the poiition 
of bibliographic editor, and the nante of Mr. 
R. R. Bowker appears M general editor. It ii 
understood that the latter gentleman, long con- 
nected with the journal, is the purchaser. 

— Cassell, Petier & Galpin publish the coming 
week the sometime promised Decisive Events m 
History, by Thomas Archer, a handsome suhslan- 
lial volume, narrating sixteen important occur- 
rences in the world's history, in as many chapters. 
In each of which a full-page illustration is given. 



Bottlf er. In UpuJa, Sweden, DECember ii, 
helm U4iii«t, 71 ytan; the laii-m-liw of Euiu 



Luttl. In Bmu, Ju 



[>l Htlland HniH. "Her ucounl dI Molland 

hold ■ cenxin pLux in liicnry hiUfny. Building 
utile bmlden ut Hid 10 ba«t their fata; and it 
be [ale ol HolUnd Houk to be lonjE lh«i|bl ol 



i, perlULH, Iroin tb 
ihed by llie Princoi 



slleetion* of Hi 



Chlrle 






m the B 



DmUfS 

Jaarw^] i^ai/ ao ediwr of the Pnrtlu^ Adi^l, 
and olberwiH a coniribuior 10 periodica] lilcrai 

Scrlbner. In New York, Januaij 10, John Blair Scrib^ 
Chiriei Sent 

HUUrd. 



In New York, Jaouair m, lohn Blair Scii] 
1: lenior poniitr of lb« pubTiihinE hauK 1 
iner'a SODL 
In Boston, JinuBTT ai, George 



ITEW FUBUOATIONS. 
BloKiaphy, 

RuauT Dkk, B\Ka(, oI Tkano, EFolociiiiand bouniti 
SamiKl Sails. With a ponnil and numeroiu inuamioni 
Harper A Broihen. fi.je 

SimuBL JoKHSHH. Uii worda and bii wan. Wbuh 
■aid, wbat he did. and what men Ihoiubt and ipoke cou 
ccniini him. Ed. by E. T. Ma«>n, Hiipcr & Bmtheri. 



3d «L Lillle, 



e«nin«, Oc 
nun'l Sane. 



:1 Cilffi 



with an appendix, cotilainmt; biographical fketchei 01 
neirlf all uf the judcei and lawytn who haTC puwd 
away, together with nuwy intereKieg am] valuable lenen 



SSfS 



Ir bi'fore publiihed, dI Wul .... 

' '? H!''TboLa ft'co" st"L^i'^"^* * »3.«.: 

EndjiuUBHorl-rrTRS. OUxilA. WJUiam Black. 
}jc.— JVbkh. Prof. Hiuky. Harperft Brothen. 7J1;. 

RoLDiaa Ann PioHua; a biopaphical tkeleh of Ll. 
Col. K. C. Anderaon of Ihe ConiineDIal amy. E. I.. An- 
deruD. G. P. Pntnam'a Sone, (i.do. 

Gbiiit Shith, AbiDtraphy. Octavium Rrooka Frolh- 
inghaiii. ided. G. P. Pulnam'a 5on>. |i,oo. 

Fiction. 

CArTAiM NauoH. A romance of Colonial day>. San>- 
uel Adanu Etrake. (Lib. ol Am. Fid.) HarperKBrMh- 



'■NlBI 



(No Nam 



1 Rob- 



Ed. 1 






'sLueii 



Mr>. F. H. I 



T. B. Pete 



(on ft Brolhera. Paper. 

FnAirnLn. Sou* 

ftii. Edward Bui.., ,... „. 

!«.—.<■ Byt /tr a« Erf- Anthony Trollope. 10c. 
6mmMli*'i/: WUkie Collin*, isc. Harper A Broibci 

HALF-Houa Siuis. Tki Vkmr tf WaiifitU. OU» 
Goldamilh. >jc— ^n IMmUintml EfaUi. Hnrr 
luea. Jr. •ac—TIU AdvHKrti ^ Ufyatt. ''- ■ - 
Lamb. Harper & Biiitben. 



Literature attd Language. 
'iiHia or Sfahioh LmaATuaa. Helen 
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THE BUST MAN'S OTOLOP£DU.* 

JOHNSON'S Cyclopxdia is said to have 
owed its origin to a. su^estion made by 
the late Mr. Honu:e Greeley at some time 
during the last years of his busy life. The 
great editor spoke fur himself as much as 
for the large body of men whom he repre- 
sented, when he said that z need existed for 
a compendious indicator of universal knowl- 
edge, which should be confined to facts 
tersely presented. He wanted a cyclopaedia 
that would not lill a shelf in a library, but 
which might lie upon the table or desk of 
the business or non-professional man. As a 
journalist, accustomed to note the rapidly 
changing aspects of aff^rs and the daily 
progress of science and invention, Mr. 
Greeley demanded a work composed of 
articles embodying the latest and freshest 
knowledge on every subject, articles such 
as specialists only can prepare. 

The great English cyclopicdias cover the 
ground of the Busy Man's Cyclopaedia, but 
they are too extensive and too minute. 
Beyond all praise in most respects, they give 
a vast amount of information that the Busy 
Man cannot stop the wheels of his machinery' 
to read, and they occupy so many years in 
their production that there is a great gap 
between their first volumes and their last 
Despite their thoroughness, too, they often 
tail at points where imperfection is least ex- 
pected. An instance of this comes to hand 
at the moment. A writer asks, "What is 
celluloid?" and says that he has in vain 
searched the various cyclopedias, including 
the new (9th) edition of the Emyelopadia 
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Britannica, for an answer. He had evi- 
dently not searched Johnson, for it contains 
just die information that he desires. 

The condensed cyclopsdiaa of foreign 
production, such as the admirable one pub- 
lished by W. & R. Chambers, come nearer 
to suppl}-iag the demand of the Busy Man, 
but the fact of their foreign authorship 
makes them defective in the treatment of 
American topics, and thus, though compris- 
ing so much that could hardly be put into 
more convenient form, they are provokingly 
deficient at many points. 

It is apparent that the American Busy 
Man's Cyclopxdia must be the production of 
his own countrymen, so far as American 
themes are concerned, though a judicious 
employment of foreign pens is equally de- 
sirable in many otiier departments. The 
plan pursued in the work before us involved 
(1} the appointment of two editors-in-chief, un- 
der whom were (2) thirty-seven editors, who 
cared for the various departments of knowl- 
edge, and who caused the preparation by (3) 
special scholars of acknowledged ability in 
their particular studies of the articles which 
form the body of the work. This system 
seems to have ad\-antages possessed by none 
other, for it guarantees that each article 
shall not only be the production of one who 
has mastered its subject, but also that it 
should be scrutinized by a superior editor to 
whom it is likewise familiar. The plan in- 
volved the publication of the important 
articles over the names of their writers, and 
this gives them a weight and i-alue that they 
would not etherwise have, while it fixes the 
responsibility for statements upon the proper 
persons, and the knowledge of this fact 
could not fail to make the authors cautious 
and exact in their utterances. 

The chief editors of Johmoifs CycloPatlia 
were President Barnard of Columbia College 
and Professor Guyot of Princeton. Under 
them ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, 
edited the articles on public law; William 
T. Harris those on philosophy; George F. 
Marsh those on English and foreign litera- 
ture ; Alexander H. Stephens American 
History, Southern geography, etc; Profes- 
sor Asa Gray, of Harvard College, botany ; 
Thomas O. Summers, D. D., the Methodist 
church, South ; Abel Stevens, D. D., the 
same church in the North ; President An- 
derson, of Rochester, the articles on the 
Baptist church ; and the late Joseph Henry 
those in his line of thought, while other 
specialists were at the heads of the other 
departments. 

It Is beyond our purpose to enter upon an 
enumeration of the authors who have wrinen 
under the general editors, but an examina- 
tion of the volumes, which have laid upon 
our table ever since their publication, and 
have been in daily use, has satisfied us 
that there are few men and women who have 
made themselves known as mastera of im- 
portant subjects who have not been obtained 



as contributors to them. Many foreign 
writers of ability have also elucidated their 
favorite themes in these pages. 

We sliould convey a wrong impression if 
we were to allow our readers to think that 
the four volumes of yokHsmt'i Cychpadia 
comprise a small amount of reading matter, 
for a comparison shows that they actually 
contain more than Chambers's ten volumes, 
and almost, if not quite, as much as the 
largest American work of tlie kind. This 
desideratum has been made possible by the 
use of a small, readable tj-pe, and a gener- 
ous page. The size of the page is such that 
many illustradons can be used, and many 
maps of convenient dimensions introduced. 

A pretty constant use of the work has 
given us confidence in its general accuracy, 
completeness, and impartiality, and we do 
not hesitate to recommend it to the Busy 
Manas a valn^le compendium of universal 
Icnowledge, while it contains also many ex- 
haustive monc^^phs for the use of those 
who have the time to study more at leisure 
the records of the progress of modem sci- 
ence, art, and philosophy. 

Arthur Oilman. 
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WEBEB'S IVDIAV LITEBATUBE.* 
ESSRS. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
have done a great service to Ameri- 
can scholars by reprinting from the English 
translation the lectures on Indian Literature 
by Prof, Albrecht Weber of the University 
of Berlin. Prof. Weber is everywhere 
known among Orientalists as one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of the age, and 
anything coming from his pen carries the 
weight of eminent authority. The lectures 
are substantially the same as when delivered 
twenty-seven years ago to classes in the 
University, This reproduction of work 
which would, in most instances, be entirely 
behind the age, especially in a field which 
has been so recently opened, and which has 
within a quarter of a century attracted such 
an array of able workers, seems at first view 
hazardous, but is, in reality, a remarkable 
testimony to the jHofound and cautious 
character of the early researches of the 
author, favored by access to a great library 
fostered by royal magnificence. The Eng- 
lish translation, first published by Triibner, 
is based upon the 2d German edition, which 
appeared in 1875, and to which were added 
numerous notes embracing such corrections 
and additional matter as seemed necessary 
to bring the work up to the then-existing 
state of knowledge. The translation, the 
appearance of which was delayed by the 
untimely death of Pr<rf. Childers, to whose 
care it had been entrusted, has been revised 
by the author, who has addedfourteen pages 
of "supplementary notes," recording the 
latest information to date. The v^q; ,o^the 
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book is greatly increased by a. copious San- 
skrit index, an index of topics, and a cata- 
logue of modern scholars whose mitiogs 
are cited. In short, ve have here not only 
a history of Indian literature, but a sketch 
of the progress of IntUan studies for the 
last twenty-five years. 

The title of the lectures, though agreeing 
with the popular idea of Indian literature, 
is, taken strictly, misleading. The author 
does not attempt to compass the whole field 
of literary activity in India, which would in- 
clude Dot only the writings produced in the 
Sanskrit and allied languages of Northern 
India, but the very interesting, though, for 
the most part, later literature developed 
under Aryan influence among the Dravidian 
peoples of the Dekhan, Not only does 
Prof. Weber limit himself to the literature 
of the Indo-Aryans, but he does not trace 
this beyond the point where the vernaculars 
begin to be used for literary purposes. 

The literary history of the Indo-Aryans 
falls very naturally into three periods, each 
marked by decided peculiarities. The first 
period includes the Vedas and the writings 
more or less directly inspired by these, 
namely, the Brihmanas and SOtras. This 
b the period which has the greatest interest 
for the student of primitive Indo-European 
civilization. Not only has the language the 
aspect of great age, but the literature con- 
tains a multitude of allusions to religious 
and sodal customs, to the beginnings of 
political organizations, to mythological crea- 
tions, and attempts at philosophical specula- 
tion, some of which date from a time prior 
to the arrival of the Aryans in India, and 
are a source of evidence regarding by-gone 
ages which we search for in vain elsewhere. 
The Br&hmanas and SQtras are much later 
than most of the Vedic hymns, and mark 
the transition from a primitive, natural state 
of society to later and more artificial condi- 
tions. The second period is distinguished 
from the first by a difference of language, 
subject, and style. The progress of gram- 
matical study, which had its origin in the 
attempt to fix the proper form of the ritual, 
and the restriction of learning to the priestly 
caste, led to a divorce of the literary dialect 
from that of common life, and to the crys- 
tallization of the former into what is known 
as the Sanskrit It is impossible to be pre- 
cise about the time when this separation oc- 
curred. The divergence, which must have 
been gradual, was very marked by 200 B. C. 
The literature of this period, which began 
at about the same time, is characterized by a 
new aim. Instead of being devoted to an 
explanation of the Vedas, and to the finding 
of a secure ground for Brihmanic usages, it 
is cultivated more for its own sake. Here we 
have the two great Epics, besides dramatic, 
lyric, and didactic poetry ; also treatises on 
law, astronomy, medicine, music, etc.; finally 
the copious literature of Buddhism, and im- 
portant works on grammar and philosophy. 



which had their beginnings in the Vedic age. 
The third period dates from about t2oo 
A. D., when the modem vernaculars began 
to be used for literary productions. The 
works of this period are very numerous, 
though for the most part of little merit, 
being rendered tasteless and stilled by a 
servile imitation of Sanskrit models. Still 
a few works of real genius have been pro- 
duced. As we have said. Prof. Weber does 
not touch (his part of the literature. 

We have not the space for a detailed 
analysis of the author's work, but may say 
that his design is not so much to give speci- 
mens of the literature as to critically exam- 
ine the principal works with the view to 
discover, if possible, their aim and chrono- 
logical order — a task, the difficulty of which 
those can best appreciate who have attempted 
it This mode of treatment, rich as it is in 
profound research and sharp discrimination, 
is more attractive to tht special student of 
Hindu civilization than to the general 
reader, who would be more interested in the 
larger and wholly trustworthy work by Mrs. 
Manning, Ancititt and Aftdiavai India. 
Prof. Weber's writings, too, have not quite 
the charm of style which have made Max 
MQUer's books so popular, but that they 
are a safer guide to the student cannot be 
doubted. 
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ASIDE from the interest which centers 
in his genius and work as a poet, the 
life of Shelley is scarcely less fascinating 
when viewed merely as apsychological study. 
Together with his extraordinary intellectual 
gifts, there were developed during his youth 
certain peculiar and perilous tendencies 
which involved him in one continued strug- 
gle against his environment At the time 
of his early death, his soul was still a chaos, 
dark, formless, and void; but beneath the 
wide and troubled waste lay the germs of a 
new and fair creation, and the Divine Spirit 
had already begun to move upon the face of 
the waters. 

Two new volumes, published by different 
firms, invite the attention of our readers 
to Shelley as a poet and as a man. The 
first is a selection from his minor poems ; ' 
the second, an account of his life' belong- 
ing to the series of short sketches of Eng- 
lish Men of Letters. The text of the selec- 
tions is Shelley's own, as presented by Mr. 
Forman in his edition of 1877. The ar- 
rangement is chronological, verses earlier 
than i3i6 being grouped together, while 
those composed later are referred to the 
years in which they were written. Among 
the dates assigned, a number of variations 
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from Mrs, Shelley's edition are noticeable. 
Of the longer poems, the volume includes 
" Alastor," " Julian and Maddalo." " Epipsj-- 
chidion," "The Witch of Atlas," and 
" Adonis \ " while most of the shorter 
{uecea of much repute or merit are inserted. 
We miss, however, two pathetic songs — "A 
Widow Bird sate Mourning for her Love" 
and "O World! O Life! O Time!" and 
two fine choruses from " Prometheus " 
and "Hellas" respectively, the latter 
reaching, as Mr. SjTnonds well says, " the 
highest point of Shelley's rhythmical inven- 

Mr. Symonds, the author of the sketch of 
Shelley's life, is already known by his works 
upon the Greek poets, Dante, and the Re- 
naissance. To refined tastes and broad 
scholarship he unites an unbounded admira- 
tion for the poet, which makes him an appre- 
ciative and interesting, if not a thoroughly 
trustworthy, biographer. His estimate of 
Shelley's character and rank as a poet, and 
the critical passages relating to his various 
works, are just and discriminating. The 
intensely idea! tendency of his mind, and his 
delicate, almost ethereal nature, so aptly 
expressed by his favorite sobriguei, Ariel, 
Mr, Symonds has well delineated. Concern- 
ing the poet's moral character, however, 
opinions will always vary. The lack of har- 
mony between his inward and outer life is 
sad and perplexing. But in his endeavor to 
make his hero immaculate, Mr. Symonds is 
too willing to overlook his faults, and throw 
the blame of his own acts upon other shoul- 
ders. His altitude toward his father, his 
desertion of one wife and marriage of anoth- 
er, and the hideous crime advocated in the 
first edition of Laon and Cythna are cer- 
tainly without excuse. Nor is it a sufficient 
apology for his persistent untruthfulness 
that " the embroidery of a bare fact with a 
tissue of imagination was a peculiarity of 
Shelley's mind." A spade is a spade, and 
little is gained by giving it a fine name. The 
most charitable hypothesis that can be 
framed is to suppose that his early willfulness 
resulted in a kind of mania, from which he 
never fully recovered. 

Mr. Symonds's style in this Uttle book is 
seen at his best. His choice of words is, as 
always, masterly, while his diction is less 
florid and more virile than in his more stud- 
ied essays. A few instances of inaccuracy 
and haste are noticeable. The following 
sentence, for example, presents a marked 
contrast to our author's usually careful lan- 
guage : " and yet few men have been sub- 
ject to so many sudden changes through the 
iMiffetings of fortune from without and the 
inconstancy of their own purpose, than he 
was." These two volumes form an excellent 
introduction to the study of Shelley, and we 
hope they may widen the circle of his fame. 
For "we acknowledge," with Mr. Sym 
"that he was the loftiest and the n 
singer of our language." 
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THE AST or EEADHO.' 

NINE ecUtlons of this little book in tlie 
ori^nal French must give a momentuin 
to its introduction in the United States suf- 
ficient lo carry it to a wide circle of readers. 
It is a typical product of its country: fresh, 
piquant, iftriking ; not very deep, not very 
broad, not very long, but very readable, and 
embodying many excellent practical su^es- 
tions. One may read it through in half an 
hour, but he will think about it for more 
than an hour after ; and if there is some- 
thing of the m^ringue-a-la-creme quality in 
it, it furnishes food for digestion as well aa 
pleases the palate. 

M. Legouvd, who is a son of the poet 
Gabriel Legouv^, and a novelist and dra^ 
matist from his youth up, a member of the 
French Academy, and now upwards of 
seventy years old, inherited his taste for 
reading aloud ; orgaaizcd among his school- 
fellows a company for the recitation of the 
works of Racine, Corneille and Moliire ; 
grew up among actors -^Mars, Rachel and 
Ristori included; took lessons as well as 
gave them; and finished his elocutionary 
education, so he tells us, as a lecturer to 
large audiences in the College de France. 
Out of this experience comes the wisdom of 
this little book ; a book which is as confi- 
dential, chatty, good-natured, as your best 

Talking and reading, reasons M. Legouv^, 
unlike seeing and hearing, which are invol- 
untary, are voluntary acts, and so are arts to 
be acquired. The voice is more than an 
apparatus, it is an instrument like the piano. 
Its three varieties — high, low and medium 
— are all indispensable, and each must be 
cultivated. Next to this vocal discipline 
stands the art of breathing, which is two- 
fold: inhalation at the right moment, and 
economical expenditure. "The artist who 
tires himself," said Talma, " is no genius." 
After breathing comes pronunciation, a mat- 
ter so important that there have been actors 
of a foremost rank who had scarcely any 
voice. Stuttering, so far as from intellectual 
causes it enters into the field of the elocu- 
tionist, can be cured by him. The speaker 
or reader should also be taught to punctu- 
ate as with a pen. To illustrate : 

"A self-satisfied young man once went to M. 
Samson (or lessons. Samson inquired, 'You 
wish to lake reading lessons?' 'Yes, sir.' 'Are 
you in the habit of reading aloud ? ' ' Ves, sir ; 
I have recited a. great many scenes from Cor- 
neille ind Moliire.' ' In pablic P ' ' Yes, sir.' 
•Successfully?' 'Yes, sir.' 'Piease read the 
fable of "The Oak and the Reed" from this 
volume of I-a Fontaine.' The scholar began : 
'"The Oak one day, said to the Reed'"' — 
'That will do! Sir, you don't know how to read I ' 
' Certainly not, sir,' replied the scboUr, somewhat 
annoyed ; ' if I did I should not come to you for 
advice. But I don't see how in a single line' — 
'Please read it igain.' He repeated: '"The 
Oak one day, said tp the Reed " '— ' I said you 
didn't know' how lo read.' 'But' — 'But,' said 
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1 oak named " One Day ? " No ; very well, 
" '""' " ' me day, said 
(comma), one 
ue,' cried the 

From such matters as these, M. Legouvfi 
passes to the intellectual side of his subject. 
Reading, to be an art, must be an interpre- 
tation, as well as a delivery. By Sainte- 
Beuve's own confession, "the skillful reader 
is a skillful critic." " Reading aloud," adds 
M. Legouv^, "gives a power of analysis 
which silent reading can never know." 

Such is the course of thought through 
these hundred pages. It is especially to be 
commended to public school teachers, as 
well as to all whose vocation involves the 
use of the voice. This French gentleman 
of seventy is full of the enthusiasm and 
vigor of youth, and proves without a ques- 
tion bis right to instruct 



BEOEST nonoN. 

Reenter the " No Name Series," with a 
change of costume. Series first, in its weird 
dress of black and red, has been brought to 
a brilliandy successful close with A Masgiu 
of Poett, its fourteenth volume ; and now, 
with Signer Mcnaldini's Niece, in garment 
of green, a new series is begun. The be- 
ginning is strong. If this original and 
powerful story be not by the author of 
Kismet and Mirage, it is at least worthy of 
a place beside either of them, which is say- 
ing much ; and in some respects is superior 
to either. It is a master's work. The 
scenes and characters are of Rome, where 
the author is evidently at home, and both 
are drawn with a remarkably even hand. 
Great distinctness is given to the figures of 
Camilla and Don Filippo, and the develop- 
ment of the almost tragic issue of their 
attachment is managed with rare skill, The 
occurrence which involves the consummation 
of the plot is unnatural and forced, but its 
harshness is relieved in a degree by the gen- 
eral intensity of the story. The descriptive 
passages are uniformly fine, but the conversa- 
tion is also well sustained throughout \ and the 
ethical effect, save possibly as respects the 
incidental position occupied by Miss Con- 
roy, is excellenL Madame Von Klenie is a 
very striking creation. Not many novels will 
be published this year which will take a 
higher rauk in point of interest and ability 
than this. [Roberts Brothers.] 

Mr. Black's Macleod of Dare is a great 
improvement upon its predecessor, and is 
more nearly of a piece with The Princess of 
Thule than any other be has written. To 
that almost matchless tale it is, indeed, a 
counterpart, with the situation reversed. In 
that the heroine comes out of the North to 
find her fate in London ; here it is the hero. 
Sheila and Sir Keith Macleod, Lavender and 
Gertrude White, are companion portraits. 



Back of both groups lies the same grand 
scenery of the Hebrides and the surround- 
ing seas; that majestic and glowing land- 
scape with which Mr. Black has already 
made us so familiar. But this is a sorrowful 
story. Its end is dismally tragic. Why 
cannot our author conduct his plots to a 
happier end ? Is It necessary that the novel 
should add to the painfnlness of life ? [Har- 
pers.] 

Similarly tragic in its close, and even 
more painful in its course, is Mr, Trollope's 
Ah Eye for ait Eye, which is a shorter novel 
than many he has written, but quite as in- 
teresting as any. It might be called a^ser- 
mon in fiction on the text, " The wages of 
sin is death." It is the old story of a loving 
woman suffering from a selfish man the 
cruelest wrong which it is possible for him 
to do her, with the added element of a horri- 
ble revenge taken upon him by the infuriated 
mother of his victim. As in everything he 
writes, Mr. Trollope's purpose here is to 
show the heartlessness of much of English 
pride of family and name ; and with this he 
associates some other lessons which give 
the story a strong, though not direct, mora] 
bearing; while, at the same time, its subject 
is one that ought to forbid its indiscriminate 
circulation. [Harpers.] 

George Macdonald will lose his place if 
he writes many such novels as Paul Faber. 
Though by no means his poorest, it is far 
from being his best, and some features of it 
are such as no author of his peculiar stand- 
ing has a moral right to employ. Besides 
the sentimentalism which dominates his other 
works, there is in this an excess of morbid, 
diseased character, which makes it not at all 
the n.ost pleasant reading. The hero is a 
young surgeon in an English village, and his 
conversion from an atheism of science to a 
simple Christian faith is the gronndworka 
The discovery of a pre-nuptial stain upon 
his wife's character, and the confession of 
youthful immoralities of his own, are the 
important instruments of this result; both 
of which elements debase the otherwise 
pure and wholesome quality of the book. It 
is not without its good things, but as a whole 
we cannot give it a very strong recommenda- 
tion. [Uppincott.] 

In Pretty Uttle Countess Zina, Madame 
Durand has given us a cheerful, interesting, 
and thoroughly pleasant story. Count Kon- 
massine is a good-natured and very wealthy 
gentleman, wedded to a selfish but fascina- 
ting woman of the world. Early in her 
married life, when there seemed to be no 
prospect of her having children, she had 
adopted a niece, the daughter of a poor 
sister. But soon after a daughter is bora to 
her, and eventually a son also. The niece, 
who is pretty and charming, is now supposed 
by the countess to stand in her daughter's 
way, especially as she early attracts the 
attention of a neighboring nobleman, by 
marrying whom she would outrank her pat- 
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roness. A skillful strategem of the Utter 
prevents " Prince Charming "from declaring 
himself, but she sees that at once her niece 
must be gotten oat of the way. Two mar- 
rii^s, tn succession, with disreputable per- 
sons, are arranged, only to be thwarted by 
the perversity of the girl, who meanwhile 
has fallen in love with one Maritzky, a good 
fellow but poor. The Countess thereupon 
confines her niece to her room until she 
shall promise to marry the man of her ai 
choice. With the aid of her two cousins, 
who have remained true to her through all, 
and of the Prince, an escape is effected 
fropi the Countess's manor house. The 
Prince was not very seriously in love, and 
his devotion to the young girl is now that of 
a merely chivalrous friend. But in the close 
intercourse with the cousin " Zina," rendered 
necessary by the escape plot, he learns to 
appreciate her excellent qualities, and be- 
comes finally her most devoted lover. Thus 
everything ends to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. There is one incident which 
we think should have been omitted from 
the English version, and Mrs. Sherwood's 
English is not irreproachable ; who would 
suppose, for instance, that " Saxe porcelain " 
meant simply Dresden china? With this 
trifling reservation, we can heartily commend 
the book. [Petersons.] 

Afrj. Merriam's Scholars is the first of 
four stories in which Rev. E. E. Hale pro- 
poses to show the success of cert^n per 
sons, who, under the inspiration of the 
"Four Mottoes," do their best to live hope- 
ful, anseltish, and progressive lives, illustrat- 
ing the widening influence of the "Ten 
Times Une is Ten " principle. It is assumed 
that the reader is familiar with the papular 
and suggestive book of that title, which has 
the too rare quality of setting people to 
'thinking, acting, and "lending a hand." In 
the present case, one of four girl-graduates 
teaches colored children at the South in 
war-time, and stands at her post cheerfully 
and heroically whatever befalls — as no one of 
this author's girls would fail to do. Like all 
his l}oolcs, it has a purpose ; it is healthy and 
courageous, and its leading actors are such 
bright, helpful men and women, overflowing 
with good-will toward their fellow-creatures 
and always at hand in time of need, that we 
can but wish the world had more of them. 
[Roberts Brothers.] 

Paul Heyse is a writer fairly known in 
Germany, but without any considerable 
reputation either there or elsewhere, though 
one of his two novels. Die Kinder der Welt, 
has been the subject of a brilliant review by 
Cherbuliez, in the Revue liei Deux Mondes, 
and a translation of what is probably his 
most powerful tale. Die Reise iiach dent 
GlUck, has appeared in the pages of the 
same journal. It was not till within a few 
years that he began to write romances, but 
he has long been a prolific producer of tales, 
nearly all of which have been translated into 



English, and, in the London and Tauchnitz 
editions, have mildly pleased a good many 
people. Many of them, indeed, are dull, but 
all are prettily told. Of the four present 
Taies from the GerPt^if only one is of any 
great interest, that, namely, which opens the 
volume and which is the longest of the four. 
Yet, pretty as it is, the reader of it breathes 
an unnatural and unhealthy atmosphere. 
[Appleton.] 

We have found not a little pure and whole- 
some enjoyment in Afy Guardian, which is 
an English story of a little girl, the orphan 
of parents who perished in the Indian Mu- 
tiny, left to be brought up by a widow in 
Kensington. It is simply and sweedy told, 
and preeminently a book for mothers and 
daughters. The pictures which illustrate it 
are about as poor as such pictures can be. 
[Appleton.] 

The superlative merits which have been 
claimed in advance for As It May Happen 
we have been unable to discover. There is 
ability in the book, but it is not of an agree- 
able kind. The scene is Pennsylvanian. The 
plot is extravagandy complicated, and neither 
natural nor probable; and the straining of 
the author to produce marked effects is seen 
in the uncouth names of many of the char- 
acters. Often the descriptions are good, 
and the style is generally that of a practised 
writer ; but the tone of dialogue is coarse, 
and the people are rather a low set, whose 
vulgarities are unrelieved by any of the 
qualities of true genius. It maybe some- 
what to the credit of our " Trebors " to write 
such novels, but we think few people of 
refinement will find any compensation in 
reading them. [Porter & Coates.] 
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Contributions to Natural History, and 
Papers on Other Subjects. By Jaraes Sim- 
son, pames MiUer.] The "contributions 
to natural history" in this volume relate al- 
together to snakes, and chiefly to the ques- 
tion whether they ever swallow their young 
by way of protecting them. The other pa- 
pers are a long discussion of Romanism, 
undertaken apparently because Charles Wa- 
terton, who is much disliked by Simson, was 
of that persuasion; a still longer study, in 
five parts, upon John Stuart Mill ; and five 
articles relating wholly or mainly to the Gip- 
Also there is an index, and an appen- 
in four parts, consisting of further mat- 
on subjects previously treated, or of 
answers (o the critics, who have sometimes 
handled the author roughly. The best part 
of tlie book is the Index, which seems very 
full and is well arranged. If a book be 
worth anything, then the poorer it is the 
nore surely it should be provided with a 
]fioA index, to enable the reader to find 
eadily the grain or two of wheat in the 
bushel of chaff. The papers on the Gipsies 
are fitted with a humane purpose, well epit- 



omized in the seven claims made in the arti- 
cle on "The Social Emancipation of the 
Gipsies," and perhaps agreeably summed up 
in the last of the seven, "That the word 
Gipsy should invariably Isegin with a capital 
letter." There are good remarks on the un- 
happy education of John Sluart -Mill by bis 
father, agreeing in substance with the severe 
and sad saying of W. Stanley Jevons, that 
" Mill's intellect was wrecked," The author 
seems totally incapable of understanding, or 
of doing any justice to the character of Mill ; 
indeed, we may add that he appears to un- 
derstand nothing from which he differs, and 
he is very pugnacious. Sometimes his con- 
troversial zeal decoys his reasoning away into 
little nothings or hasty misconceptions, and 
it continually degrades his style. Such ex- 
pressions as " an argument sufl^cient to hang 
a man " (p. itjo), and opinions which " went 
by the board when he fell into the dumps '* 
{?■ 77)— the latter applied to Mill — are il- 
lustrations of the vulgarities which almund. 
The author is very intolerant and even im- 
pudent in his allusions to others. For ex- 
ample, James Mill's opinions upon religious 
subjects he characterizes as "giving vent to 
all his spitefulness against religion of every 
kind" (p. ^i)^, and he has a very disagreeable 
way of throwing in words of his own in 
brackets while making quotations. He thus 
interpolates in a quotation from Franklin 
touching his religious opinions, the impu- 
dent remark : " Ben. would have a theory of 
his own. Scripture or no Scripture," and fur- 
ther exhibits his objectionable manners by 
adding in a note the handsome sentence: 
"There is a good deal of the ' Red Indian ' 
in Franklin's ideas alxjut religion" (p. 75). 
In flne, the writer probably may be described 
very well in a sentence of his own applied 
to Borrow in regard to his work upon the 
Gipsies, to wit : 



mm 

full ai hard, hide-bound dogmatisms tbat are 
difficalt o( being driven out of nim, whatever the 
meant that may be resorted to for that purpose " 
(P-'«3)- 

Human Life audits Conditions. Sermons 
preached Ijefore the University of Oxford, 
in 1876-78, with three Ordination Sermons. 
By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's. 
[Macmillan & Co.] This little volume is in- 
structive, stimulating, and in every way sat- 
isfactory. The subjects are important, the 
discussion penetrates to the very center of 
them, and the style is clear, chaste, and vig- 
The titles of the seven sermons, in 
their order, are Supremacy of Goodness ; 
Human Life, Collective and Individual; Re- 
sponsibility for our Belief; Sin and Judg- 
ment; The Purpose of the Christian Minis- 
try; The Twofold Debt of the Clergy; The 
Call of God. Of these our own studies have . 
led us to be most interested in the first and / '* 
third. It is surprising to see how much 
freshness is given in the first sermon to the 
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trite laying, "The good alone are great." 
How few regard goodness as a high form of 
heroism. And yet, as our author says : 

"The panuit of goodness, the building up 
charscter and life in (hat goodneu which oar 
Master nieant, is aa hard » tbing as true intellect- 
ual discipline. It is as much a thing of patience 
and time. It [a as much a thing which costs 
trouble snd tries resolution. . . . The itudent 
who mesDS to be a master of knowledge may as 
well take his task easily, as the servant and soU 
dier of the Crucified in following bis Master." 

Ttie third sermon touches the point upon 
which ispiroted all true defenses of Christian 
faith. By the unbiased intellect lie supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity is approached as 
an hypothesis to be proved by circumstantial 
evidence. If the miraculous histor>- of the 
New Testament be true, it explaina a vast 
mass of phenomena connected with the de- 
velopments of society in the present time, 
and with the history of civilization; together 
with the monumental and documentary rec- 
ords so abundantly showing the early power 
and prevalence of Christian faith, " I ven- 
ture to say," continues the Dean, "that 
Christianity, if not true, is the roost extraor- 
dinary thing in the world ; really much more 
extraordinary than if it is true." Hence the 
real credulity is unbelief. 

Social Etiquette of New York. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.] No one will question, we 
presume, the right of New York city to set 
the social fashions for the United' States. 
An imwritten law of custom and propriety 
has there grown up through the long 
of years, the weight of which undoubtedly 
must rest with constraining force upon the 
higher and better circles everywhere, and the 
communication of which is the purpose of 
this little book. Anonymously published, 
is understood to be the work of Mr. Morris 
Phillips, of the Home Journal, a gentleman 
whose antecedents, connections, and position 
amply qualify him for a somewhat delicate 
task. There are seventeen chapters, beside 
a brief introduction. The first sets forth 
the value of etiquette, which is aptly denom- 
inated "the machinery of society;" and the 
claim of courtesy, refinement, elegance, and 
a certain formality in social relatio: 
ply vindicated. The second chapter makes 
a beginning upon the practical details 
which the book is devoted, namely, in t 
matter of introductions, the law of which 
minutely expounded. Next follow in order 
chapters upon Salutations ; Duties to Stran- 
gers in Town, and the way of dischai^ging 
them ; the making of Debuts in Society ; the 
etiquette of Cards and Visits for both ladies 
and gentlemen; the true style of the Morn- 
ing Reception and " Kettle Drum;" how td 
give Parties and Balls; Dinners and Dining, 
and similar occasions of hospitality and en- 
tertainment ; the customs of weddings, chris- 
tenings and funerals, etc., etc. At first sight 
diere may seem to lie a good deal of artifi- 
ciality in the habits and relations which are 
unfolded In ;liese pages. But it will need 



ipecial discernment to see how fine a 
spirit runs through them all, and how neces- 
sary such a tacit constitution is for the state 
of society which Is fostered under modem 
civilization. With very few exceptions, the 
customs enumerated in this book are to be 
referred to wholly just and proper consider- 
of the common weal; and to those 
chivalrous feelings which get their truest and 
best inspiration from the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ A careful study of this 

lligent little manual will endow one with 
all the knowledge requisite for an easy and 
graceful discharge of social obligations, and 
save the untutored from many an awkward- 
ness or blunder, the commission of which is 
mortification. There are inadver- 
tences of behavior, into which we are all 
liable to fall, against which this book may 
put us on our guard. 

The Trip to England. By William Win- 
ter. [Lee & Shepard.] The exquisite form 
of this little collection of Mr. Winter's let- 
ters to the New York Tribune — its delicious 
paper, diminutive page, wide margins, and 
ingenious paper cover — the whole combin- 
a perfection of dainty neatness, would 
be enough to fasten every sensitive attention 
upon it The letters themselves are a fit 
soul for such a body, being the choice im- 
pressions of one of the most cultivated of 
men, received during a visit to England and 
France in i8;r7. There are but a dozen 
chapters, devoted almost exclusively to Eng- 
land, and in England to London, and giving 
glimpse of France ; but tlieir mc 
;rs a rare worth. The ros 
r is a fitting symbol of thi 
freshness and fragrance. Mr. Winter's 
mood ii so sunny and genial that his name 
ought to be " Summer." 

Our readers will remember that Rev, O, B. 
Frothingham's memoir of Gerrif Smith was 
suppressed by Mr. Smith's family after the 
sale of a portion of the edition, because of 
their objection to its view of Mr. Smith's re- 
lation to the Harper's Ferry affair. In the 
new edition [G. P. Putnam's Sons] this 
has been substantially modified. About ten 
pages of matter in the sixth chapter have 
been cut out altogether; one or two Inciden- 
tal expressions elsewhere have been roblied 
of their sting; and the memory of the great 
agitator is relieved of the reflections which 
Mr. Frodiingham's earlier language was 
thought to have cast upon it 

Spiritual Songs with Music, for the Church 
and Choir. By C. S. Robinson. [Scribner 
& Co.] This collection of hymns and tunes 
resembles in form and arrangement the 
same compiler's Songs for the Sanctuary, 
which has been so very popular. It differs 
from that In the freshness of much of its 
material, occasion having been taken to 
introduce a good proportion of both words 



and music born of recent "revival" fervor. 

There are upward of a thotisand hymns and 

a few chants ; some seven hundred tunes, 

and copious Indexes. Most of the favorites 

included. The cast is popular in a good 

se. A novel binding, a feature of which 

one edition is a covering of raw silk, 

makes the volume attractive ; and the tjpe 

will wear well to the eye. It is one of the 

best of recent hymn and tune books. 

A CHILD'S OPINIOH OF SOME OHIL- 
DBEI'S BOOKS. 

Dick Sands. By Jules Verne. [Charles ScrLb- 
er's Sons ] This book is about a ship and its 
rew. It was not a passenger ship, but it carried 
few passengers just for this once. Dick Sands 
as an apprentice. When the captun was lost, 
he took command. Negoro, the cook, did not 
like Dick, and meddled with the compass, and so 
the ship got wrecked on the West Coast o( 
Africa. On shore they found a slave-trader, and 
with all sorts of hardships, t>ut finally got 
safelj home. The story gives you a little inslruc* 
tion, but it does not give you much. It is very 
interesting. The pictures ire very good; most 
of them are very black. 

Caitlt Blair. By Flora I. Shaw. [Roberts 

Brothers.] Castle Blair was in Ireland, in the 

middle of a park. The story begins when it was 

ling. Some children — two fait-haired girls 

and a t)oy — are watching for some one to come 

the Castle. It is Adrienne who is coming, 
iheir cousin, from France. After she comes they 
have nice times together, tiut slie is rather too 
old to play with them. Mr. Ruskin says there is 
a noble girl in this book, and a good dog. The 
girl is Winnie, Init I don't know exactly what 
there is noble about tier. The dog is noble. 
This is a l>etlei book for a girl than Diek Sands, 

GrandmalAtr Dear. By Mr*. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. [Macmillan & Co.] 
These are very good pictures, mostly all about 
girls. The girls are Sylvia, Mollie, and " Grand- 
mother Dear" when she was a little girl They 
lived first in England, and then in the south of 
France. The girls think their grandmother is a 
dear old lady. In Paris they go to the Louvre, 
and Sylvia is lost The story is not as interest- 
ing as CttsUt Blair. 

DDnaiiPs ScAmI Days. By Gen, O, O. Howard. 
[Lee A Shepard.] This is a very good book for 
boys, and some boys would like it very well. 
Donald, I think, was General Howard when he 
was a little boy. He had a very quick temper, 
but he got over it. He went to two schools, and 
had various quick-tempered adventures. 

Pitarm. By Geo. M. Towle. [Lee & Shep- 
ard.] This is a story, but not one like DenaliTs 
Seheel Di^s. It it historical. It is a second 
volume of Vasca da Gama. Some parts of it 
are very interesting. Pizarro was a great general, 
but he couldn't read or write. I expect he 
missed that a good deal. He discovered coun- 
tries. He captured the Inca of Peru, and put 
him to death. They were going to burn the 
Inca, but instead they strangled him. Pizarro 
was killed at the end of his adventures, I like 
Mr. Towle's books, but 1 liked Vaseo da Gama - 
better than this. Perhaps that was because 
Vasco was a plessanier man than Piiarro. 
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We ilioold icvercocs good booki •■ tllu of Qod. 
They ihould be to u* u aniel* and (rchooKCl*- 
Banh holdi netliliig (rmndcr, nobler, hlfber. Ha 
who would lll-Iraat a gooi book ahould net be 
iruatcd with a child, U not wortby the fiiendahlp 
of a rood iBHi, or the love of ■ true woman. 
Teacb your children, ye parent!, to love, to re*- 
crance booki, and they will uarce fall lo love and 
reVBTcnce you. — Ahbui V. Fvttt. 



RIOHABD HENBY SAHA. 
T T was entirely natural and appropriate to 
^ speak of Mr. Dana as the " Nestor " of 
American authors, but have we ever quite 
measured the meaning with which his person 
and history invested the title? He was boi 
in 1787. That was when the air of the 
Republic was still quivering with the ech- 
oes of the Revolution. Washington, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Morris, Madison, Rutledge, 
and Pinclcney were tlie prominent figures 
upon the American stage. The first presi- 
dent of the United States had yet to be 
chosen. The original complemeni of Thir- 
teen States even was not full. In England 
George the Third was on the throne. In 
France the Bastile was still standing. In 
India the trial of Warren Hastings had not 
begun. How far back it seems — the day 
when this son, destined to such a long and 
industrious and honorable life, was bom to 
Chief Justice Dana, in Cambridge, in the 
old Dana Mansion, on Dana Hill. 

Mr. Dana's literary history may be said 
to have dated from 1814, when, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he became a member of the 
dub of Boston and Cambridge gentlemen 
which founded the North American Review. 
To this he was a contributor from the outset, 
and he was one of its earliest editors in as- 
sociation with Prof. E. T. Channing. Within 
the circle of his active life there has been 
achieved almost all that is memorable and 
historic in the literature of the Republic. 
Audubon, Irving, Pierpont, were his senior.% 
by a few years ; but the careers of Cooper, 
Mrs. Sigoumey, Bryant, Kennedy, Percival, 
Prescott, Hawthorne, Mrs. Whitman, Poe, 
Margaret Fuller, careers now all finished, 
lie easily inside the folds of his capacious 
life. 

Besides his connection with the North 
American, in whose pages he had the honor 
of first printing Bryant's " Thanatopsis," 
Mr. Dana published a few numbers of The 
Idle hfan, a periodical of a ligliter character, 
which " did not pay ; " and was a frequent 
contributor of critical papers to other pages. 
His first poems, "The Dying Raven " and 
" The Husband and Wife's Crave," appeared 
in 182J ; and his first volume of poems. The 
Buccaneer, in [827. Later volumes collected 
his other poems and papers. A series of 
lectures on Shakespeare, delivered in Bos- 



ton, New York, and Philadelphia, have 
never, we believe, been published. 

His faculties, in an extraordinary degree, 
Mr. Dana retained to the end. His appear- 
ance, as may be readily imagined, grew to be 
picturesquely venerable in the extreme. The 
long white hair, which hung down ove 
shoulders, gave him almost the weird ap- 
pearance which imagination has attributed 
to a Merlin. His manners were full of that 
high-bom courtesy which puts even t 
stranger at his ease. And his departi 
from this life was the peaceful and painless 
departure which we all should have asked 
for our venerable and honored friend. 

We append a list of Mr. Dana's published 
writings ; 

Oration before Ihe WishinrloD Benevolent Sodely, s 
ClRlblidgB, Iilly4, 1S14. tjmhridge, iSiJ. 
Thel^eHin. [Anon.) New York, i»ii-ii. 

PD«e''bafi>re "aiL 'Pontr Rheloriail Soqielj, Andovei 
Buion, igis. [Reviewed bi F. W. P. Greenncxid, In ^ 
Am. Rev. Vol. XXX.iajD.] 

Poenu and Pioee Wnlingii. PhilidelpliLi, iSji. Ne' 

Tll'e'Bu«an«Tind Other Poems. London, 1S44. 
foeticaJ Worki of £d«ai A. Poe ind R. H. Dam 

Nonh' American Review. AHl>l«IIi:. T. Chanmng, ihc 
edilor, during i8|g-i^ 

North Amerirao RsvLew. 1817-19. OldHma; Sylphi 
ol the Seaioni, by W. Allnon ; Edgewonh'i Readlnn on 
Poeliy; Hazlilt>> Engli.h Poeu; Irving' > Skelchboo' 

Lilenrr and Theol weal Revieo. Variona aRiclei 
aayfl Allibooe, ibouffb Dana'i oamc doea not appear i 



THE PUBLIC LIBBABY IH EGYPT. 

THAT modern institution, the public 
library, has been set up in Egypt, and 
is likely to prove an important agent there, 
as elsewhere, in the advancement of civili- 
n. For centuries, of course, libraries 
have existed among the Mohammedans, 
Besides the choice collections made by 
rulers and by private persons of wealth and 
taste, and the libraries universally attached 
to the mosques, there were once two large 
and magnitic^nt collections in Egypt, both 
of which, however, were long since broken 
up and destroyed. 

In 1870 the Viceroy of Egypt approved a 
plan proposed by his Minister of Education 
at Ihe time for collecting into a "Viceregal 
Library " at Cairo, the scattered and un cared 
for libraries of the mosques and schools. 
Search was at once instituted, and up to the 
present time some 24,000 volumes have been 
recovered from their dispersed and neglected 
condition, and assembled into one orderly 
and dignified collection. Of these, two thirds 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkisii manu- 
scripts. Reading rooms have been opened 

connection with the library, and a system 

careful and intelligent library administra- 
tion introduced under die supervisfon of 
Mr. Wilhelm Spitta, who has had the advan- 
tage of an education in European methods. 

Such a beginning is certainly creditable 
and encouraging, and under the auspices of 
the government the enterprise is likely to go 
forward with a constantly increasing meas- 
ure of success. The comparatively limited 
nature of Arabic literature will make this 
library only the more nearly unique, and | 



valuable in proportion. "Theology," in Ihe 
Arabic sense, covers law, grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, rhetoric, etc., and in all these depart- 
ments of Eastern thought the Viceregal 
Library is deemed already the fullest and 
finest in the world. One of its treasures is 
a magnificent collection of illuminated MSS. 
of the Koran, some twenty in numljer, sev- 
eral of them of enormous size, and together 
affording a rare field for the study of the 
history of literary ornamentation in Egypt 
through a period of five hundred years. 
There are also at least four hundred com- 
mentaries on the Koran, one of which is the 
oldest yet discovered. Another of these 
commentaries, in twenty-four volumes, by 
the great Tabary, is pronounced by Arab 
scholars the best work of its class ever 
written, and it is unique. Great compendi- 
ums of law, original lexicons, and mathe- 
matical, medical, and astrological writings, 
in great variety, add to the interest of the 
general collection. 

In addition to these oriental treasures 
such European books are to be procured for 
the Library as will promote its serviceable- 
ness to public instruction and public works. 
Special pains will be taken to make the 
department of Egyptology as complete as 
possible. 

The founding of the Viceregal Library at 
Cairo is certainly significant. Tliere are 
signs " on it than on any obelisk of 
the Nile, and of a sort that are easy reading, 
too. 

"A KEWPLAY." 

THE better sense of the public, now on 
the alert for elevated contributions to 
dramatic literature, will turn away disap- 
pointed from the piece which the cunning 
hand of Mr. Howells has wrought out of the 
Spanish original of Joaquin Estebanei. The 
disappointment will be all the keener be- 
of the expectations which have been 
turned to it. We have hitherto had nothing 
from Mr. Howells which is not pure and 
fragrant as a bouquet of spring tlowers ; but 
fear that in this production he has soiled 
his fingers as well as our own. 
" A New. Play," as it is called, is not with- 
it some features of peculiar literary interest. 
is somewhat aptly described as "a play 
ithinaplay." Its scenes are laid at the 
Globe Theater, London, in 1593, when 
Shakespeare is conjectured to have been a 
manager of the establishment with 
John Raymond, Its dramatis persona are 
the members of the company attached to 
that Theater, and its plot is founded on, and 
interwoven with, one of their own perfomj*. 
ances. Dark realities underly t^DT'simu- 
lated actions. The inspiring th&.nie is the 
old and popular one of a guiltTy passion, 
whose Issues are jealousy, hatretfj^ revenge, 
id death. £ 

It is readily to be conceded llCat the orig- 
inal composition possesses elemt .^ts of great 
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and unusual power, and that they have been 
turned to good account by the translator. 
The author of Their WetidtHg Journey has 
invested his version of the tragedy with all 
those charms of style and refinements of 
language of which he is confessedly a : 
ter. The objection which we make to the 
result arises not from the quality of the 
treatment, but from the nature of the theme. 
The perfidious lover, the faithless wife, the 
injured husband, are just the people who 
above all should be kepi ofE the " elevated " 
stage. Why is ii that this devil of adulter- 
ous suggestion must lurk in the bottom of 
every dramatic author's ink-botde, and strug- 
gle for the pen of every writer who attempts 
to consecrate his talents to the improvement 
of dramatic literature f Of Mr. Howella 
and others like him we have a right to expect 
subjects without a taint of this description. 
it matters little whether the covert sin does 
or does not pass on into actual crime. The 
whole region is to be avoided by all who 
would escape the malaria. The sources of 
the "reform of the drama" lie in an 
tirely difierent quarter. 



THE OATALOOUE OF SOIEHTinO SE- 
RIALS. 
THE Catalogue of ScUntific Serial Pub- 
licationt, in course of preparation by 
Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, of Cambridge, is 
now passing through the press of Harvard 
College. Enough of it has been printed to 
give a dear idea of the excellent plan of the 
work, to attest the immense labor of compi- 
lation, and to indicate with some certainly 
the extent of the whole. The tides are num- 
bered consecutively throughout, and the 
total will probably exceed 5,000. 

The arrangement of the catalogue is first 
by nationalities, and under that, alphabetical- 
ly by towns. As far as printed, the number- 
ing of the titles runs as follows: Interna- 
tional, 1-18; England, etc., 19-568; Scan- 
dinavian, 569-717; Holland, 718-935; Bel- 
gium, 936^92; France, 993-1,707; Spain 
and Portu^, 1,708-1,779; Italy, 1,780- 
2,112; Switserland, 2,113-2,215 ; Germany, 
2,216-3,344; Austrian Empire, 3,345-3,6S2. 
Then follow Russia, Asia, Australia, Africa, 
South America, the West Indies, Mexico, 
the United States, British America. An in- 
dex to towns and titles will follow, and the 
whole will make an octavo volume of some- 
thing like four hundred pages. We select a 
single item for illustration : 
■ sjS. Nimes. — Academic (roy.) du Card. 
d. Compte rendu des travaux. (sec c.) 
i. Memoirs. 1833-75 (1834-77). 44V. 
g° . [The first two volumes bear no dis- 
tinctive title.) 
t. Notice dea Iravaux (cample rendu des 
E aper(u analytic des 
ables). 1807- 
. (Apparently 

number or volume a year; 
occasionally cover several years; and 
there are two volumes for 181 1.) 
d. Procis— Verbaux. 1S43-76. 30V. 8° . 



The preparation of this catalogue is a 
vice of incalculable value to the scientilic 
world, and we trust the latter will be duly 
grateful. 

THB£E SOHVETS. 



Thin 



e 10 link joai dainty Ifacn^fals tog 
' Sonuel'i xanl; plol" Iheyiileai 
rinsed birdt confinrd wilh tllkcn 
iir fiBCy'a glow, lo mc ihey Itein 



Wilh moonlishl tons while loit Ihrilii evtiy feather. 

You, CinuKiim, \>j the Tigiu' goUlen Unnd, 
You, in HcApenA, lumed Booaccia, 
And he who Laun lauded day and night: 

Haiti, Firdouii. and Siadi, in Samarcuid 
Or Iflpahan, had crowned with prVK, 1 knnw i 
In Albinn, DanieJ — auch awed fhymei you write. 



When thou begin'H Ihe Uauat of Song id c 
Thou chanDcd'it oni youth with Dumben 
SinEing the naneli Ihoo tUdu (hen behold 

Gaxins belund thee toward the dewy pnme. 



And finer straint 



1 e'eii Ihjr fint foretold 



The firei upon thy heart'* heanh gleam » brir 
Ai when Ihou aini'it Ihe Voice* of Ihe Night, 
indi of gold 
• indure* hold 



T^i 



On itt wide lurfaee, and ii 

With Sower* like tho** thatbleued thy you 
Springing forever From dead centurici* mould 
Well hau Ihou won, well weai'W the wreaUi u 

111 Hiring hureli crown thy liTlni brow; 
Pot Ihon haal nothing writ which thou witt ihi 

To own when Death ihall call thee. Happ 
Who thine hiM made a wurld-known, houiehi 

Thoee yel anbom thall honor a* we do now 
W. L. Sho 



8HAEE8PEAKEAVA. 
Shakespearean Libraries. 
The loss of the Dirmingham library prompts 
me to note the position and condition of the must 
important collections in the world formed for the 
elucidation of Shakespeare's life and works. La- 
mentable as i( is, the destruction of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Library at Birmingham, which 
formed a part of the Public Library of thai city, 
is probably, on the whole, not so much to be de- 
plored as the loss of ihe great collection of War. 
wickahire antiquarian literature and prints, which 
made a part of the same collection. More than a 
lifetime's energy had been expended upon this, 
witkfadiittes hardly lo be enjoyed again ; and the 
folk-lore and archeology of mid-England have 
experienced a loss, in (his annihilalion of the 
Staunton Collection, that another three can hardly 
hope to restore, for father, son and grandson 
had taken a pride in the accumulation of it. The 
Cervantes Collection, also in this same doomed 
library, was the gift of a citizen of Birmingham a 
few year* ago, and was the result of personal at- 



tention for many years ; and would probably be 
more difficult, as a whole, to replace. 

Nevertheless, the memorial of the great English 
dramatist was an important one. Owing its origin 
to Ihe fervor (hat was engendered by the Tercen- 
tenary Epoi:h in 1S64, it had txen begun under 
good auspices, and had been nurtured by some of 
the poet's most earnest disciples, notably by 
Charles Knight, who had put into it the collection 
of books which he had formed during his long ser- 
vice as a Shakespearean editor. In this way, both 
by accessions from gift, and by purchase with the 
income of the fund that was established at the be- 
ginning, the collection had grown rapidly, until, as 
far as mere size goes, it had become the most con- 
siderable of all similar libraries, numbering about 
seven thousand volumes. Numerous contributions 
had been made to it by other eminent Stiakeipear- 
eans, like Haillwell (of whom, by the way, we are 
glad to leam that he intends to return to his 
Shakespearean studies), Staunton, Collier, and 
others. The library also had the services of two 
zealous American Shakespeareans as collectors 
for it, Mr. J. Parker Norri«, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Joscf^ Crosb)-, of Zaneaviile, Ohio, 

To illnslrate Ihe care with which its director* 
sought for the least current scrap of Shake- 
spearean gossip, I may mention that they were not 
conlcnl with a republication of an account of an 
edition of Shakespeare by Sir Walter Scott (of 
which I found three volumes, supposed then to be 
unique, in the Barton Colleclion) in the Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library, but they were 
urgent till they got a copy of the communication 
as it originally appeared in one of the Boston 
newspapers. In this connection it may be of in- 
terest to state that, within a week, I have received 
a collation of two volumes of an unknown edition 
of Shakespeare, which had been found in the 
Dyce Collection in the Kensington Museum, and 
which shows that, as far as two of the three vol- 
umes go, the copy in the Public Library is not, as 
was supposed, unique. It will be remembered 
that Scott used vigorous efforts to destroy what 
had been printed, and not yet published, of this 
edition. It was at a lime when he was [Nodding 
at task-work, and he finally realized that in un- 
dertaking a labor for which he had no particular 
fitness, he could add little lo his credit 

Of the catalogue of this Shakespearean library 
but a part had been issued, in a tentative shape, 
under the supervision of Mr. Multins, whose 
resignation took place very ihortly before the 
fire. He had a faithful sympathizer and fellow 
worker in Mr. Samuel Timmins, of Birmingham, 
who is well known to those engaged in Shake- 
spearean studies. The parts already issued — now 
five or six years ago — were those containing the 
English editions of the collected and single plavs, 
the other parts being intended to cover Shake- 
speareana, aiw] the foreign editionsand ana. The 
1 the separate plays 1 found 10 be one 
of the fullest of such editions in English, and I 
used it to getatsome statistics which I find figured 
the fly-leaf of my copy. Something has 
been dune within the last five or six years to add 
to them, but hardly to alter ihe proportions ; and 

may add that in Ametican and British col- 
onial issues, the library at that time was by no 
full. The list shows 460 separate issues 
of single plays, of which 363 were puMiibed 

London. Edinburgh came next with twenty^ J ^' 

e; then New York, thirteen ; Philadelphia, 
eleven ; Boston, ten ; and so on. The in 
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in these publications was from eighteen in the 
first half o( tbe last century to fifty-three in the 
closing half; to eighty-four for the first quarter 
at this; to 123 for the second quarter, and to 177 
for (he twenty-three years of the third quarter 
which had then ptuaed. Judging of the plays* 
popularity by such issues, I find /Aim/^ far ahead, 
with seventy-one separate editions ; then followed 
Xoiaf«, fifty-four; Richard III, fifty-three; OthtUt, 
fifty-one ; Macbeth and Merchant ef VchUi, fifty 
each ; Tempest, forty-eight ( this was owing to the 
operatic accompaniments) ; Ltar, forty-five ; and 
so on; ending with the first part of Henry VI 
(little of Shakespeare in it, however), five times. 
With all this, the library was not what may be 
called an essential one. Its magnitude was 
caused by the aggregation of every attainable 
edition, whether of any«igniGcanccor not — often 
mere re -issues and reduplications ; and as editions 
of Shakespeare will average several volumes each, 
the number of volumes runs up very fast. For 
all purposes of general study, where the works of 
the commentators are sufficient, and reprints and 
fac-similes are enough, the Birmingham library 
was probably one of the best in the world; hut 
every honest and painstaking Shakespearean finds 
all these at times to fail him, and he must need) 
go to the original sources and to the veritable 
early issues, and often to more than one copy of 
them j for there were much greater textual differ- 
ences in copies of the same edition in those days 
than in these. For snch minuteness of study the 
Birmingham library did not suffice ; it was weak 
in the earlier folios and quartos, and in other ac- 
companying literature equally rare. It is for this 
reason that its loss is by no means irreparable. 
With but few exceptions ten years, with money, 
can rcgather it all, as will probably be done. 

The collections in England, which must now 
and then be a final resort, are some in private 
hands and some of a public nature. Some of the 
best of the former, like the Daniel and Tite libra- 
ries, have been broken up of late years by public 
sale; and private collectors have often shown more 
determination and had more luck in collecting 
— and luck is seemingly an important element — 
than the public libraries. Still, for the purpose 
of textual study, a private collector would prob- 
ably find it well near impossible to mate the re- 
sources in Shakespearean literature contained in 
the Bodleian, where they have Malone's Collec- 
tion, with many accessions to it from other sources; 
and in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where they have the collection formed by Capell, 
which Messrs. Clark and Wright put to such 
good use in their "Cambridge" and "Globe" 
editions. This ts carefully kept in a closed alcove 
in that beautiful hall designed by Wren and oraa' 
mented by Grinling Gibbons. 1 am sorry to add 
that I found the quartos bound with do system, 
several together, and so badly trimmed that they 
seemed like i6mos. The collection in the British 
Museum is equally valuable, but ha* been made 
up from various sources. Some of the 
are in the King's Collection ; but few are in the 
Grenville. The collector of the latter library, 
who showed his obligations for a sinecure office by 
presenting to the nation the library he had formed, 
with its emoluments, could never be induced 
by all the persuasion of the dealers tog 
formation of a collection of the eariy quartos. 
He saw it was inipossibie to make a compli 
lection, and an imperfect one he would not have, 
bo many unique copies of these early edition* 



in permanent repositories, that any collector 
having the spirit of Grenville may well nurture 
the same repugnance for the quest of other copies 
likely to be fruitless. Take, for instance, the 
early quarto editions of the poems, which are 
than the plays; there are eight difiercnl 
editions, of which only one copy is known of each, 
and of these only two are in private collections 
which stand a chance of dispersement. So of 
editions where only two copies of each are known; 
ore are in public than in private collections. 
The other most important public collections in 
ngland are in the Kensington Museum, which 
is that formed by Dycc, the editor ; and in the 
University Library at Edinburgh, which has been 
particularly fostered by Halliwell, as previously 
there had been no considerable collection of 
Shakcspearcana in North Britain. Its early 
quartos, however, are mostly the later ones. 
Among the libraries of the nobility, the richest 
this way are those of the Earl of Ellcsmere, at 
ridgewatci liouse ; of the Duke of Devonshire; 
the Marquis of Bute, and of Earl Howe. The 
splendid collection at Althorp lias but few of the 
original editions. Of the Devonshire Collec- 
tion we are promised of late a catalogue, which 
will be anxiously awaited, for it will have consid- 
erable Shakespearean interest. Halliwell has 
formed two or three ctdlections, and successively 
as well as successfully disposed of them. The 
calal^ue which is promised of the collection at 
I.amport Hall in Northamptonshire will show 
some rarities not to be found elsewhere; and we 
are glad to learn tliat the catalc^ue of Henry 
Huth's Collection, also rich in Shakespearean lit- 
erature, will go on in the printing to the extent of 
royal octavo volumes; and it is expected 
that it will show that this gentleman, whose death 
jut recently announced, had collected, during 
the last thirty years, a library which will stand 
comparison with any other private collection in 

So far as I know, there is no one of the conti- 
nental libraries peculiarly rich in this department, 
though the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft at Weimar 
has begun a collection which may in time prove 
of importance. In our own country that formed 
by the late Thomas P. Barton, of New York, and 
purchased five or six years ago by the Public 
Library of Boston, is the most considerable and 
the nearest in value to the great Shakespearean 
collections of England. The Lenox library in 
New York comes next. 

Justin Winsok. 



Robert Carter. Mr. Carter was bom in 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1819, of Irish parentage. 
He lost his father in infancy, and was brought 
up by his mother in the Roman Catholic faith. 
With the exception of a single term in 1833-4 
the Jesuit College of Chambly, in Canada, he 
received only a common school education. In 
his fifteenth year he quitted school, and was ap- 
pointed Assistant Librarian in the State Library 
at Albany, where he remained till 1S3S. In 1841 
he went to Boston, where he found employmeni 
among the Swedenborgians, to whose faith he 
had become a convert in his eighteenth year, and 
to which he has ever since adhered. In January, 
1843, he began with James Russell Lowell the 
publication of TTii Piemtrr, a monthly 



among the contributors to which, besides Mr. 
Lowell himself, were Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, 
John Neal, W. W. Story, T. W. Parsons, and 
Elizabeth Barrett, who afterwar<ls became Mrs. 
Browning. Mr. Carter contributed a story 
called "Tbe Armenian's Daughter," of which 
three numbers had appeared when the maganne 
stopped ; the publishers, inflated by its success, 
which was quite onusual for those days, launched 
extravagant expenditures which exhausted 
their little capital. 

After this disastrous venture, Mr. Carter worked 
for the booksellers, editing and revising geographi- 
cal and statistical works, until 1S45, when he be- 
came clerk in tbe Post Office at Cambridge, Mass., 
the postmaster being also, in those easy days, an 
officer in thecustom house in Boston, and leaving 
to his deputy the entire charge of tbe Post Office 
in Cambridge. In October, 1846, he married 
Miss Ann Angusta Gray, of Brookline, Mass., a 
tady who had distinguished herself as a writer of 
tales and verses for children. In I S47 he became 
secretary to William H. Prescott, the historian, 
who had )ust published the Conjiutt ef Pim, 
and was making preparations for the Hittory of 
Philip Iki SeeenJ. Mr. Carter continued with 
Mr. Prescott, till May, 1848, when his eyesight 
became temporarily impaired, and he procured 
for Mr. Prescott the services of John Foster 
Kirk, who proved to be the most competent sec- 
retary that Mr. Prescott ever had, and who con- 
tinued with him till the death of the historian in 
1859. Mr. Carter wrote an elaborate article in 
the New York Triium on the character and per- 
sonal and literary habits of Mr. Prescott, which 
attracted much attention at the time, and was re- 
published in the memorial volume issued by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In 1S48 Mr. Carter, who had voted with the 
Liberty party for several years, became interested 
in the formation of the Free Soil party, and in 1850 
he wrote in the Boston Atiai a series of articles 
in reply lo Professor Francis Bowen, who had 
attacked the Hungarian revolutionists in the 
North American XeiHem, of which be was then 
the editor. These articles in the Atlas caused, it 
is said, the rejection by the college overseers of 
the nomination of Mr. Bowen to the professor^ 
ship of history. They were afterwards issued 
and widely circulated in a pamphlet entitled 
Tie ffkngariaH Ccnlrm/eriy (li^z). About the 
same time Mr. Carter edited, with the approval 
of Kossuth, an 8vo volume entitled Kestulk in 
Nem England, a " full account of the Hungarian 
govemor't visit to Massachusetts; with his 
speeches and the addresses that were made to 
him, carefully revised and corrected." [Boston, 
1851.] 

The Atlas articles gave their author considera- 
ble reputation as a newspaper writer, and in 1851 
led to his employment as an assistant editor on 
the Ctmmemeealth, the organ of the Free Soil 
party, of which Joseph Lyman was then chief 
editor, and John G. Palfrey contributing f ditor. 
In the fall of 1S51 Mr. Palfrey was nominated by 
the Free Soil Ccmvention for governor of the 
State. He accepted, and thought for a time he 
could continue his contributions to the Cemme»- 
wealth in which he was writing his " Papers on 
the Progress of the Slave Power." But as the 
CtmmtroBealtk had naturally a good deal to say 
about his raerits as its candidate for governor, 
he was naturally, though most unjustly, soon 
denounced by Whig and Democratic journals. 
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for, as they alleged, sounding hli own pnises in 
hi* own paper, and on October 4 he consequenlly 
resigned hii position. Mr, Lyman, who had no 
great taale for joumHlism, and had an indepen- 
dent fortune, resigned at the same time, on the 
ground that he had taken the editorship solelyon 
the condition of having the powerful assistance 
of Mr. Palfrey. This withdrawal left Mr. Carter 
in chaise of the paper with almost no assistance. 
Bat he conducted it with energy, writing for all 
of the three editions in a manner satisfactory to 
the parly and to the proprietors of the paper, 
among whom were Ur. S. G. Howe, John B. 
Alley, Samuel Downer, S. K. Sewall, and Wil> 
liam Claflin, all of whom are living except Dr. 
Howe. The CommoMwealtk was fiercely attacked 
at this time by nearly all the other daily papers 
of the city. Mr. Carter continued to edit it until 
after the presidential election of i8jl, in which 
he supported Hale and Julian, the Free Soil can- 
didates nominated by the Pittsburgh Convention. 

Soon after the presidential election the Cam- 
manvra/tA passed into the hands of other pro- 
prietors, and Mr. Carter ceased to be its editor. 
For a few years he was now chiefly engaged in 
politics as secretary of the Free Soil State Com- 
mittee. In this position, in 1854, he obtained 
the consent, though not the cooperation, of the 
committee to call a convention "on liis 
hook," at Worcester, July zo. He had i: 
possession the books of the committee con 
ing lists of men in every town in the State, and 
he sent out several thousand copies of a circular 
under his own signature, calling upon men op- 
posed to the slave power to come together, 
regardless of party, to consult on the aspect of 
a&ir*. On the day appointed a vast multitude 
assembled and organized in the open air, no hall 
in Worcester being large enough to hold them. 
Judge Morris, an old Whig, was elected preai- 
denL A short platform, drawn up bj Mr. Carter, 
was reported by Seth Webb^ Jr., embracing all 
the anti^lavery points of policy then before the 
nation ; the name Republican was adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice ; and on motion of Mr. 
Carter a provisional committee of two from each 
party — Whigs, Free Soilers, and Democrats — 
was appointed with authority to organize the 
new party and to call in the following September 
a regular State convention of delegates. On the 
motitHi also of Mr. Carter, John A. Andrew, who 
had previously taken no conspicuous part In 
politics, was made chairman of the provisional 
cooimittee, a position which he accepted with 
alacrity, and in which, with his osual energy, he 
went to work to organize the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, in whose councils, from that 
time till his death, his influence was predominant. 

In 1855 Mr. Carter became an editor of the 
TtltgrafA in conjunction with Richard Hildreth 
and W. S. Robinson. In the following year he 
stKceeded Charles T. Congdon as editor of the 
Boston Alias, which in 1857 was purchased by 
Samuel Bowies of Springfield, who undertook to 
unite the Atiai, the Ttlegrafk, and the Travtiler 
into a great metropolitan Journal on the model of 
the New York Triimu. The enterprise did not 
succeed, and after its failure Mr. Carter accepted 
an offer from the Trilaiiu to make him its Wash- 
ington correspondent. He removed with his 
family frtm Cambridge to Washington, and filled 
the post of jyOuiu correspondent in that ci^ 
till 1859. In i8j8, during hi* summer vacation, 
he made a voyage with some sdeiitific compan- 



ions from Boston to Mount Desert, which be 
described in letters to the Triiuni, afterwards 
collected and published under the title olA Sum- 
mir Cruist ett tht Coeul of Neo> England. [Bos- 
ton, 1864.] This volume ran through several 
editions, and though long out of print is still 
remembered as one of the most agreeable work* 
of its class. It has lately been announced (or 
republication in London. 

In 1859 Mr. Dana, the managing editor of the 
Tribunt, summoned Mr. Carter to New York, to 
become a writer on the Nev Amtrican Cydopadia 
which Messrs. Dana and Ripley had persuaded 
D. Appleton & Co. to publish, and which ulti- 
mately proved a great success. Kor this work 
Mr. Carter wrote, beside other articles, those on 
^ypt, Hindostan, Japan, Madagascar, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Persia, the Mormons, the 
Nile, Scotland, and the History of the United 
States. While thus engaged he resided with his 
family at Eagleswood, in the vicinity of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., where, in 1863, his wife died after 
a brief illness. 

In January, 1864, Mr. Carter was appointed by 
S. P. Chase, then Secretary of the Trcasutj, to 
the position of private secretary of the treasury 
agent of the sixth department, whose district 
comprised South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 
with headquarters at Beaufort, S. C. He went 
to his post in January, and remained there till 
June, 1864, when he was appointed editor of Thi 
Democrat, a daily paper at Rochester, N. V. 
recently purchased by W. S. King of Minnesota. 
At Cambridge, Mass., on the 30th of June, 
Carter was married to Miss Susan Nichols, 
daughter of George Nichols of that dty, a lady 
whose artistic talent has led irf late year* to ber 
repeated appointment as Principal of the Female 
Art School in the Cooper Institute, New York 
City, 

In July, 1S64, Mr. Carter took charge of Tht 
Democrat at Rochester, which he continued 
to edit till October, 1869, when his health faile± 
Removing to Washington, D. C, he undertook 
to organize a correspondence with newspapers in 
the chief cities of the North. He was actively 
prosecuting this congenial pursuit when he was 
called to the editorship of Applttmi' yimmal aX 
New York. In this position he continued till 
1873, when he resigned to become an associate 
editor on Appletons' Amtrican Cycl^adia, a 
revision of the A'ns Amtrican Cyclepadia, under- 
taken by Messrs. Dana and Ripley and published 
by D. Appleton ft Co. In this work his most 
important articles were "Jefferson Davis" and 
"Confederate States of America." 

In TS74 impaired health compelled him to 
desist from active literary pursuits, and in the 
course of that year and of 1876 and 1S77 he 
made three separate journeys to Europe, travel- 
ing extensively in England and on the Continent; 
but without deriving hoped-for benefit. His 
health continues infirm, and he has returned to 
reside in Cambridge, Mass, for the residue of his 
days. His industrious and useful life deserves 
the tranquil repose which hU present surround- 
ing* afford, and which a wide circle of friends 
will be pleased to know that lie enjoys. 



LAW LFTERATTIBE FOB 1878. 

THE standard law reports for 1878 count up 
just about one hundred volumes. A care- 
ful lilt, prepared for compiling the U. S. Animai 



Digta, shows ninety-eight volumes, but compu- 
tations of the kind are liable to vary somewhat, 
since opimons differ a* to what works shall be 
counted. One hundred may be taken as the 
average number produced by the reporters in 
present years ; that limit has been reached, or 
nearly reached, in each of the five yean past 

The Supreme court (U. S.) reports reach, this 
year. Volume 96, bringing the decisions down 
into October term. 1877. Thi* series is now ex- 
ceedingly well conducted ; the case* are faith. 
fully and well edited, the volume* amply large 
and full, and the manner of publication admira- 
ble. In the lower Federal courts the desultory 
system of reporting is continued ; as publication 
depends on either the patronage of the bar or 
extraordinary public spirit of judges or publish- 
ers, it is not all uniform- The First circuit, 
which has been continuously and ably reported 
from early times, is brought down to 1S73 by 
Clifford, Vol. 3. Bissell, Dillon and Sawyer, in 
the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth circuits, are con- 
tinued by one volume each. The other circuits 
arc silent ; and so are the district courts, atid tbe 
court of clums and District of Columl»« nipreme 
court. The Bankruptcy Register series come* to 
a luitural close with the abolition of tbe bankrupt 
system; it will have a successor in a collection of 
Insolvency decisions from State courts. One re- 
grets that Government docs not arrange some 
system of reporting the circuit and district courts 
which would, on the one hand, restrict the volum- 
inous narratioits of superseded, reversed and 
valueless case* which abound in some of the 
series as now published, and, on the other, would 
maintain a reasonable record of judicial action in 
regions which cannot sustain reports by the pur- 
chases of the bar. 

As to State courts. California and New Hamp- 
shire offer (M volumes ; and the single one from 
Delaware is not in the line of continuing the re- 
ports of the highest court, but is an aside, con- 
taining chancery decisions below. Respecting 
the great majority of other Slates, nothing is 
notable but that the routine trf publishing all or 
pretty nearly all the decisions of the supreme 
court or highest court otherwise named is con- 
tinued." There is a general improvement in 
punctuality noticeable within the past ten years j 
as a rule, these report* are brought down to 
within one or two years of present dates. Quality 
and value do not seem to improve { the tendency 
to report every decision strengthens, and case* 
which are mere repetitions, or only apply familiar 
rules to circumstance* of improbable recurrence, 
multiply, rendering the books less instructive to • 
the bar. If the object of reports is to hold the 
bench to a strict responsilnlity, to impress on the 
mind of every judge a sensg^of acting under 
scrutiny, of course every decision should be pub- 
lished, the questionable ones especially. If the 
object is to iiutruct the bar in the progress of 
jurisprudence, there should be a severer selec- 
tion. The tendency of legislation and usage, 
p:krticularly throughout tbe West, indicates that 
wholesome publicity of judicial action is a prin- 
cipal object. 

Louisiana has long published her reports in 
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one volume, annually. Two are, however, nr 
received — (he voltune for 1876, which stood ov 
from that year, and the volume for TS77, as e 
pected, in iSjS. The latter is by a new reporti 
whose method, in the preparation of heads and 
notes particularly, it a great improvement 

From Illinois come Volumes 74 and 82, to 85, 
inclusive. The reason is there has been for eight 
or ten years past a gap in the series. It fell be- 
hindhatid so far that the reporter waa fain to 
carry on two feriet, »» it were, issuing recent de^ 
dnions in volumes numbered from 75 on, while 
he brought up arrears with volumes Rtting 
into their places chronologically under earlii 
numbers. The gap is now filled; the Dllno 
reports run continuously to Vol. S5. Tennessei 
which furnishes six volumes, has been passing 
throi^h nearly the same effort to make up 

New York lays some eighteen volumes ou 
altar of jurisprudence, several of which might 
nell be made burnt offerings as far as the general 
wants of the profession outside the State arc 
concerned, being only of local value. Her com- 
plex judicial system, under which it is quite pos- 
sible that three successive decisions upsetting one 
another should be rendered and reported on the 
same question or case, and the exceptionally good 
market her bar aHords for reports, keep up 
liberal issue, in which the same cases are often 
duplicated among different reporters, and a 
versal of what is said in one book is often ti 
found in another. Notable matters for 1S78 
that by special arrangement of the State the 
Court of Appeals reports (there were four vol- 
umes) must be supplied to New York lawyers at 
the price of jfi cents per volume I tliat the long 
train of Barbour's supreme court reports, which 
comitienced coevally with the famous Code of 
Procedure, in 1S4S, terminates in a sixty-seventh 
volume, just at the initial adoption of a Code 
form at least substantially new; and that reports 
of the Buffalo superior court, a tribunal of small 
Importance out of Buffalo, have been commenced. 

Missouri and Texas find occasion to issue a 
double scries. Besides reports containing (he 
Stale supreme court, Missouri has two volumes 
representing the St. Louis court of appeals, and 
Texas two, representing the Texas court of ap- 
peals. These are not, to any great extent at 
least, liable lo reversal in the supreme court 
series, but are of coordinate authority. 



FEBIOBIOAL LITEBAinBE. 

A Mew Qumiterly, A new year always brings 
a flood of new periodicals — magazines, reviews 
and new papers ; the disasters of the past never 
seeming lo darken hope for the future. We have 
received specimen copies of a large number of 
such, a few of which call for mention here. We 
begin with a quarterly, TAi Uaitid Strvia, and 
several monthlies. 7%; United Stroitt [Hamersly 
& Co., Philadelphia] is a handsomely printed and 
attractively covered octavo of 160 pages, with 
something of the general aspect of Tki Ninttctnik 
Ctnbtry; Its eighteen articles or departments re- 
lating to various topics under the general head of 
Military and Naval Affairs. The contributions 
are all signed; as sampling the contents we may 
menlion "Our Navy," by Admiral Porter ; 
"Four Naval Officers Whom I Kncw,"by Chap- 
lain Trumbull; "Care of Small Arms in Ser- 



vice," by Major J. M. Whittemore ; " Movements 
of Troops in Cities in Cases of Riot or Insurrec- 
tion," by Russell Thayer; and "The Indian 
Question," by J. J. Talbot, There are Editorial 
Notes and Book Reviews and Notices. The 
price is 1^.50 a year. 

HoRtblies. The Catmda Bdueational Metilk- 
ly IG. B. Robinson, Toronto] is edited by G. 
Mercer Adam, and is devoted to the discussion 
of educational topics, with departments of news, 
literature, the arts, and official notices of the Do- 
minion Department of Education. It will aim to 
be a comprehensive organ and journal of school 
work in Canada. 8vo, pp. 64- f 1.30 a year. — 
T/ie Litrary Afagatitu [American Book Ex- 
change, New York] is a diminutive (|uarto of 1:5 
p^es, to be conducted on the plan tA LilttlPt 
ifi'fH^^l'if.selecting its contents from the English 
periodicals. The print is small but clear; the 
siie tilled to the pocket ; the price f 1.00 a year. 
— T/it Field and Clati [Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham, New York] is an Svo in newsjiaper 
form of 16 pp., " devoted to the interests of the 
army, navy, national guard and bands." The lirsl 
and second numbers contain a few signed articles 
and 3 considerable variety of small mat 
Ttiuher [Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, 50c 
a year] and Our Sihooh [C. F. Forbes, Lawrence, 
Kansas, 60c, a year] are journals of education, of 
medium newspaper si ^e. — The "Ji-wisk Advocate 
[R. & D. C. Itwin, New York] sets out with the 
aim of being a representative Jewish journal, 
disseminating the doctrines of Judaism, and pub- 
lishing its progress and fortunes. 8 pp., largi 
\ It is intelligent, vigorous, and well edited, 
was a Gne historical purpose, as 
happy journalistic stroke, on the part of the 
editor of the Magiusine of Ameriean Hittory, Mi 
John Austin Stevens, to make tlie February num 
ber a " Washington number," devoting its pages 
sively to matter relating to the Father of his 
Country, whose birthday is now again 
A largo number of origitial documents, including 

less than twenty letters of 1754-1780, 
published for the first time, together with much 
amount of accessory material, the whole making 
utile of unique interest. There are several 
illustrations and fac-simile!;. 

Fortnightlies. Science A'etas [S. E. Caasii 
Salem, Mass.] is a medium Svo of )6 pp., edited 
by Ernest Ingcrsoll and Wm. C. \VyckofI, New 
York, whose specially will be the prompt publi- 
cation of scientific news in all departments, with 
illustrations, reviews of literature, notes and 
queries, etc f;.oo a year. — Under this same 
head we may place TJu Phonorlhegrapker [C. E. 
Baker and Mary Torrence, Bloomington, III.] 
which seems lo be a serious attempt to introduce 
phonetic spelling into journalism. " Subscrtb 
fflr ihee Fonflrthogrifer." "Thee lak ov i. 
fonetik atfibel fdr jeheiai y5s amun fonetishanz 
i. serious bindrans tii fonetik reffinn." 
Weeklies. All tk. Year [Philadelphia Pub- 
Co.] is designed to reflect " society, literature and 
in its II large 4to pp. (3.50 a year. — T%e 
youth's Compendium [Economy Pub. Co., Phila- 
delphia] evidently has The Yautii's ComfianioH 
its model, and hopes to furnish clean as well 
interesting reading for young people. S pp., 
idium, illus. 7Sc. a year. — 73/ Speetater 
{Photo. Engraving Co., Baltimore] is substan- 
tially a weekly Graphic (or Ibe Monumental City, 
8 pp., medium, ta.i^ 
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REOEHT EVaUSH FUBLIOATIOHS. 

ElitairtA Eden. By M. C. Bishop. 3 vols. 
[Sampson Low & Co.] The peculiarity of this 
I Is its purpme of glorifying the Roman 
Catholic Church, which it does by recounting, in 
the form of fiction, the conversion to Romanism 
" Broad Church "-woman. The work is one 
ore than ordinary power, and contains many 
skillful touches, though it deals, of course, with_ 
only one side of the experience in questwa 
TTie Poems of Robert Chetter (t6oi-l6l I), t«^ 
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yeru ContribiOieni *f Skakip'eari and Othirt. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Urosirt. [Printed for Ktty Subscribers.] 
The " fifty subKribers " who have secured the 
entire edidon of this book are to be congratulated. 
The editor's theory is that the iheme hidden in 
Chester's "Love's Martyr" was the relation be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth and Robert Devereux, 
second Blarl of Essen ; and this theory he has 
elaborated with great fullness of detail and crit- 
ical acumen. 

TTte Lift and LitUrs of Walttr Farquhar Hoeh, 
DM., F.XS. By his Son-in-law. W. R. W. 
Stephens, z vols. {Bentley & Son.] A perma- 
nent contribalion to English ecclesiastical biogra- 
phy. Dean Hook's was a very promtnenl 
ligure in England ; his career was busy and 
inflaenlial ; his part in controversy was active 
and courageous; as an author he was indus- 
trious and productive. The biographer has 
done his work well. 

Tie CffmipBndenei of Honeri dt Baitat. Tr. 
by C l^mb Kennedy, i vols. [Bentley & Son.] 
"These letters show that the first, though, of 
course, by no means the whole secret of Balzac's 
power, was transcendent industry and concentra- 
tion, which have never, perhaps, been surpassed 
by a man of letters. Other literary toilers are 
but truants or half-ltmers. Southey compiling 
epics and facetiz from dawn to eve; or even 
Scott, except in his last days, does not come up 
to Balzac's idea of toil. ' Work, work!' is the 
burden of all his letters, his love-letters to Madame 
Hatiska included. ' I am now working twenty 
hours a day,' he writes, on one occasion ; 'shalll 
be able to bear up against this? ' " — \Sptttater^ 
The effect of the letters as a whole will not be 
to modify the established estimate of Balzac. 

Lilirary Studiei. By the late Walter Bagehot. 
With a Prefatory Notice, edited by Richard Holt 
Hutton, [Longmans & Co.] These studies show 
Mr. Bagehot to have been not only a learned 
economist, but an accomplished critic Among 
the subjects treated are Shelley, Cowper, Scott, 
Milton, and Shakespeare. The essayson Gibbon 
and Bishop Butler were written before the author 
had reached his thirtieth year. 

Rnslian and Turk, from a Gmgrafkical, Etk- 
nolegkal and HiitBrital Point of Vieui. By R. G. 
Latham. [William H. Allen & Co.] A labori- 
ous and meritorious work, embodying a good deal 
of original research, affluent in material, simple 
and dear in style, and candid in its critical 
method. 

Tht Hiitery ef Afghanistan, from tkt earliat 
Periad to tki Oulh-tak of tkt War in 187S. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson. [W. H. Allen & Co.] 
This work is open to the critidsm of having been 
hastily prepared. It presents a large amount of 
material, but it is not exhaustive, nor is it care- 
fully elaborate. It practically ertds in 1S69, and 
so is incomplete. 

ffandiringi in Patagonia: or. Lift among tkt 
Ostrick-Huntirs. By Julius Beerbohm. [Chatto 
& Windus.] This book does not altogether ful- 
fill its title, having only a slight excursion behind 
it as a basis of fact; but it is clear, graphic, and 
entertaining ; particularly so as relating to such 
an out-of-tfae-way comer of the world. 

Tht PiMic Lift »f tkt Right Honen^U tkt Earl 
ef Btatonifitld, K.G. By Francis Hitchman. i 
vols. [Chapman & Hall.] A third tdography of 
Disraeli; written by an admirer; marked by great 
wealth of material, drawn largely from the pub- 



lic press; and executing its purpose with a good 
degree of suctress. 

Autobiography ef Sir Gcergt Biddlteemit, C.B. 
[Chapman & Hal!.] A thorougli-going sea book, 
which will furnish great enjoyment to lovers of 
Marryat's novels. Sir George spent most of a 
long life on shipboard, and his adventures were 
varied enough. 



MIHOB HOTIOES. 

Addresses and Speeches, 1869-1879. By 
Robert C. Winthrop. [Little, Brown & Co.] 
Mr. Winthrop, one of the foremost among 
emineot men of Boston, occupies that pecu- 
liar place upon the border line between the 
dignified secltision of the private citizen 
and the official station of the public servant, 
which not only lays upon him many duties 
of public address, but lends to his words es- 
pecial weight and value. The contents of 
this volume, which may be called the third 
of a series, are proof of an observing eye, 
a busy brrun, a patriotic spirit, and often of 
an eloquent utterance. Here are some sixty 
papers, ranging from brief drafts of remarks 
of slight importance to orations on public 
occasions. A few are banquet-speeches, like 
the " Reply to a Complimentary Toast," at 
Plymouth, in 1870, and "Cambri<^ in Old 
England and Cambridge in New England," 
delivered in the Hall of St Peter's College, 
Cambridge, England, in 1874. Others have 
a social iikspiration, like that at the "Semi- 
Centennial of the Class of 1S28" [Harvard 
College]. Several relate to the work of the 
Peabody Education Fund, of the Trustees 
of which Mr, Winthrop is President. Ten 
or more bear upon other philanthropic and 
educational topics ; about fifteen upon his- 
torical themes J and as many as tvrenty-five 
are biographical. Among the latter are 
studies, in the form of public addresses, of 
George Peabody, John P. Kennedy, Sir 
Walter Scott, Chief-Justice Taney, Bishop 
Mcllvaine, Sir Walter Raleigh, Agassiz, 
Lord Stanhope, Thiers, and Bryant. The 
variety of these papers speaks for the breadth 
of Mr. Winthrop's scholarship, and his read- 
iness for the opportunities which his many 
relations in life present to him. 



CommoH Sente in Business. By Edwin 
T. Freedley. [Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger.] This is a book for young business 
men, similar in conception to Dr. Todd's 
StudenCs Manual. It may be divided, 
roughly speaking, into three parts ; first, 
morality in business together with principles 
of success ; second, business education and 
hints on the management of various kinds 
of business ; and third, mercantile law. This 
is not the author's division, but it answers 
onr purpose. The first is altogether the 
poorest part ; here tlie arrangement by ques- 
tion and answer, adopted throughout the 
book, appears at its worst ; the author means 
well, but the effect of Ida thoughts is weak- 



ened by a commonplace and superficial 
statement of them. The second part is bet< 
ter ; the remarks on education are somewhat 
rambling, but many of the practical hints, aa 
those to farmers upon the comparative value 
of large and small farms, and to tradesmen 
upon business partnerships and long credit, 
seem reliable and useful. The third jiart is 
the best and is really g«od. It is Porson 
condensed, and young business men would 
do well to make themselves early familiar 
with at least this much of law. 



TABLE TALK. 



. . . I have beenwondering why the reviewer of 
The Return of tht Natrvi should be In doubt 
about the meaning of the title — as to who the 
'■ native " is. Is it not perfectly plain that Clym 
is he ? He is bom in Egdon Heath, and, if I re- 
member aright the early chapters, remains through 
only part of his boyhood, when he goes to Paris, 
where he learns his trade and remains a jeweler 
there for some years. My impression is that be 
was already past early manhood when he returned 
to his native place for the first time. Now " the 
return of the native " — Clyro, is the incident on 
which the whole drama turns, as you will remem- 
ber ; and the whole life of each of the several 
characters of the story, the sequel shows, was 
radically, even tragically, with the majority of 
them, changed by it. This makes the title a very 
felicitous one, and, fortunately, free from sen- 
sationalizing — a besetting sin with Hardy in 
titles, even to chapter-headings. I have always 
wondered that such a powerful novelist as he 
should descend to such cheap tinsel. My admi- 
ration of him is so great that I hope you will par- 
don my haste to exonerate him from the charge of 
the trick of obscurity. M. B. B. 

LftdmilU, N.y. 



NOTES AWDQ UEBm!. 

111. Bishop Berkeley's " First Four Acta." 
(See It I.) Bishop Berkeley's reference to the 
" first four acts " includes, I suppose, more than 
one allusion. He was, of course, familiar with 
the doctrines of the " Fifth Monarchy Men " so 
well known in the time of the English Common- 
wealth, hardly more ihau one generation before 
his own day, and who were probably still extant 
in his time. These fanatics believed that the 
succession of the four great world moiuuchies — 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman — was to be 
continued by the Fifth Monarchy, under Jesus 
Christ, whose second coming was to be as a tent' 
poral king, and that this great fifth act was to 
close the drama of humanity by the millennium. 
This, of course, coincides with the established 
structure of a regular drama in five acts, which 
is thus the good bishop's second allusion. And 
as the progress from Persia and Assyria to 
Greece, and thence to Rome, was westward, he 
viewed the movement as continued across (he 
ocean toward the establishment of the last and 
noblest empire of all in America. And if we do 
really succeed in establishing a permanent natimi 
here, on the basis of so little law, so much indi- 
vidual self-control, and such a nullity of external 
central power, as the theory of the United States 
supposes, we shall realize something 
bier than Berkeley's noble dream ; for there ia 
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no reason to suppose that he expected what my 
old friend, Dr. Joshua Leavilt, used proudly to 
call "'nie Imperial Republic" 
BaitQiu F. B. p. 

laa. Book* for Young Men. I have an 
offer of an addition to our town library of a list 
<rf books such as will be useful to young men in 
preparing ihem for a business life. Can you 
make op a list of this sort f * 

It would be hud to know where (□ mlop in coditdling 
■uch it litl, KDd wi willonljrmakeBbeginniDit J 
The Studenei UiniHl. Todd. 

for"™^/ ■ *"■ 

1] Ailaa ij 

Cnihi^i Msniii]. 
CtUTBeonia the Wbtio. naiae 
M>1^ ThBwhu (or YouDt Me 
DcCHOD ol Ctuncter. John Ft 
Jmpravemenl of Time. Jaho Fr 
Conduct of Life. Emenao. 
Bscon'i Eunyi. WhuleVi Aor 
Self-Cullute. John S. Blmckie. 



IndusriAi BLoai&phy. Stniln. 
Self-Mide Men. C. C. B. Sernwur. 
Bgoki and Readini. Peitcr. 
Elemenu of Foiilicil Ecsnony. Perr^. 
Eiicrnpore SpcuhinE- Bautiin. 
Uonl SaeDCe. W^yliad. 
DugeimandDBlieiol MercaptileLife. > 
How to Uake « Unnf ■ EnleBnn. 
CoouiuD SeoK in Bunneu. Freedley. 
The Oral Slighted Fortnne. Bell. 
UoDOir of General ButletL Pilfrer. 
Memoitot ■ Brolher. Thomu Hughn. 
Ijfe of Hor«e Gneler, Parian. 
FranUin'e ADlobi«nphy. 
Ufe of Bn»y. Arthur HelpL 
Boyhood of Greil Hen. Edgar. 



. Walker. 

. WooiKT. 



SELECT LIBT FOB LQBABIES AID 
BOOK OLUBS. 

imed in iuUo,] 



John* 



a of the Poel 



Holt. 

1. Robei 



»tc 



Mteoiitctiaiu fif tVritrri. Clerkei. Scribnen. 1-7S- 

BUmarclfi lUlUrt. i.oo. 

Woidewonh. Cahreit, Lee& Sbepard. r »>. 

Life end Time* of Bacon. Spedding. HoughLon. {.oo. 

IrM Bar. O'Flanipn. Harpera. .lo. 

Hoiley. Holnui. Houghton. i.ui. 

RK*ri, tfa drOutd. Kemble. Kail. 1.5a. 



The Eon 



. r-rdtil' 



Eonman*. Time*. Houghton. 

aebrSteWort.. Ganetl. Dodd. 

Frr PtnittU. Uppincott. 
UactHd^Dart. Bladi. Harpen. 
The LeaHDWonh Gate. Greene. PulnamL 
Retsra of the Native. Hudy. Holt. 
SifHrtfnmldmt.liiK.. Koben. firoihen 



Fm(k XfuUufi. Taine. L Halt. 

Conciu Hiitory of Muiic, HnnI, Scriboeia. 
Medijeral Church Hiuocy. Trench. 
Hatery b/ Raman LiUraturt. CrutlnlL ScHbnen 
" AMcind " Quackcnboa. Harpcra. 
French RBvolutianarr Epoch. Van Laun. Applelon. 
Amirican Lilmltirt. Tyler. Putnama. 
Races of Eumpein Turkey. CJarii. Dodd. 

tMUu^ AniWi. Uacmillan. 
Song, and Ballada. O'Reilly. Lee » Sbepard. 
Apple Bloaioini. Goodales. Pumami. 
DrUI-Wnd. TbuMer. Hougbion. 
Putiru. WhiLman. HoughloD. 

SamO} WarlHTl. fanar. DuUan. 



Eniland fn>m ■ Back Window. Bailey. Lee 81 S. 
Thirty Yean at Sea. Shippen. Lippincolt. 
Cipnu. Von Laher. Wailhinglon. 
F!tai»miSftliArtia^Ojt/rrd:K.\iama. CiMell. 



d Ojr/rrd: Rh 

. ScTHanL CaaaU. 
iitt irtflt EngUHd. Winlir. LeeSSbi 

ViBarii and Vmagi Lift. Egleaton. Ha 
AmefTcan CollegeaT Thwing. Putnama. 
Sodaliim. Hitchcock. Randolph. 
Social Etiquette of New York. Appleton. 
WarerteyDictionaiT. Rogcn. Gnwn. 
RtumdAttnl Frmm. Hurray. UacmilUi 



UEWS AHD BOTES. 

— The first two volumes of what lutls fair to 
! a highly important work on Dit Cutturlandtr 

alttn Amtrikai by A. Basttan, have recently been 
published in Berlin. The first is of a [lopular 
character, describing Mr. Bastian's travels in 
South and Central America in 1S75-6, he having 
been sent there by the government to collect an- 
tiquities for the ethnological department of the 
Berlin Museum, of which he stands at the head. 
The second volume consists of extracts from 
Spanish writers of the 16th century, accompa- 
nied by a critical commentary; the third will 

St of an examlnatian of the anliquitiei col- 
lected by Mr. Bastian himself, who is riow in the 
opposite corner of the world. 

Dr. S. Austin Allibone, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed to the charge of the Lenox Library, 
New York, and is expected to enter on his duties 
April I. Dr. Allibone is now in his 6zd year, 
and for more than a quarter of a century has oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the world of letters. 
His Crilieat Dittienary o/Englbh LUeraturc and 
British am/ Amtricart Aulkert was published in 
1S5S-71, the preparation <rf it occupying several 

- We have received from Lee & Shepard, but 
late for extended notice in this nutnbcr, ad. 
vance sheets of a new humorous and satirical 
poem, At thi Back ef the Maatt. The same firm 
in press Rtsurgil, a collection of hymns and 
songs relating to the Resurrection at Chrigl, 
made by Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of the Boston 
ynirtud. The cotlec^ian comprises some 17J 
titles, including a numlier of translations, and 
will be furnished with notes and with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Dr. Peabody. 

— George Routledge & Son have in prepara- 
tion a new work by Hare, The Li/i and Letteri e/ 
Baretttis Bunim ; in a way a companion volume 
to Memarialt of a Quitl Lift, as mentioning many 
people who appeared in tiie pages of the latter, 
and well describing English st>ciety of the same 
date. Hie eleventh edition of Thompson Coop- 
er's Jtf^ne/'M« Times, bringing this biographical 
dictionary of living characters down to present 
time, will be ready in March. This firm has jusi 
added a twenty-sixth and last volume to its octa- 
vo edition of Lord Lytton's Ntn-ils, tiie finest 
edition of Ilutwer yet published. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co. have in press a book 
called Dialogtui and CstcvtrsatiBtis, by Miss Em- 
ily S. Oakey, of Albany. Besides as a teacher. 
Miss Oakey is well known as a writer for the 
m^azines. The lirst part of the book is made 
up of pieces suitable for recitation in ordina- 
ry school exercises and for public exhibitions) 
the other of " Conversations on Composition," 
givii^ the metliod in which the author has long 
instructed her pupils with successful results. A 
volume of somewhat similar intent is ITie Seuih- 
eru Sludenfi Hattdbook of Stltctians fer Reading 
and Oratory. This collection is made up from 
the writings of living men, and its Southern tone 
is noticeable, though not unpleasantly so. Its 
editor is John G. James, Superintendent of the 
Telcas Military Institute, Austin, and, we believe, 
it is his first literary venture. 

— Charles Francis Adams, Jr., is soon to pub- 
lish, through G. P. Putnam's Sons, Railroad Acci- 
Jtnti; Their Cautei and Preveidien, uniform 
with his Railroadt ; T%eir Origin and Progress, 



HARRIED. 

Hlndnson-Thacber. In Wen Newton, February 6, 
by Rer, Samuel Longfellow, lA Gennaniown, Pa., and 
Rev. FnuKS S. Thacher, of Newlon, Thomaa Wentworlh 
HininBan, of Cambridge, to Haiy Poiur, eldest dauKhler 
of Peter iWtier, of Kewton. 

DIED. 

VTaaemaky. In Rnwa, early in Jaunary. Prince Pe- 
ter Andr^erich Vyazemiky, S6 yearm ^ a poet of dillidction. 

Shulhls. In Kier, jaauary 6, Vilalie Yakovlevich 
Sbulhin : Frofetior of History in (he Uaifemin o( St. 

Foortilel. In Faria, about January iih Hate Fouioiar, 
63 years; anativeof Geneva, a reddent 01 Patiaaince iSj6i 

a feuillemnnlne of diilinciion, joinl editor wilh Victor 
' ■ "" ' - • ,^ manager of the 



IS, Charlea Ghriitopher 



which has received such general praise from the 
American and foreign press ; its full exposition of 
the Belgian railway system calling attention to it 
abroad. Mr. Atlams's long experience as a rail- 
way man, and hia high standing and official posi- 
tion, mark him as one especially fitted to treat 
this subject of general interest. 

— James Miller has nearly ready two charming 
editions of Mrs. Browning's complete poems. 
The "Florence Edition," which will appear the 
latter part of this month, has a red-line border, 
diamond type, and illustrations by Hennessey, 
SoL Eytinge, Thwaites, and Bush, and will be sim- 
ilar in style to Osgood's "Favorite Edition" of 
Tennyson. This is to be quickly followed by a 
" Casa Guidi Edition," in larger type, and uniform 
in style with the " Riverside Poets." This has 
on its title-page an exquisite steel engraving af 
Mrs. Browning's library at Florence, and has also 
a steel portrait of the poetess taken in childhood, 
with iilustrationa by American artists. A new 
and attractive red-litie edition of Hood's Poems is 
also in preparation here. • 



re Poile Sl Han: 



Black. In t^ndoi., j , .„ 

Black, 69 yean ; Prsviiiunal AuiaUnl-Keepci 
Department ol ihe South Kensinglou Muaene 



auaastadt. In Berlin Juioary ij, E 
dt, 65 yttn \ ditciple of Schopenhauei 



Dr. Juliu. F 
..-jcr; editor of 

^ aerer^ sdeiktinc u 



plilets, and of two privately printed volumes of tr^rmin 

Dallaa. In London, January ■;,£. S. Dallas, ji.ean, 
Fariacorreapondenlal Ihe TYswialllie Exhlbilian of i^^r, 
and during tiie Gennan Sie^e ; author and compiler u( mt. 
eral works In belle^-letiro ; and editor of Richaidwin'a 
Cfpw* condenad. 



NET FUBUOATIONB. 
Biograpbjr. 

RKoarsoraGiiLHOoD. Francu Ann Kemb:e. Henry 
Koll a Co. ta-ia. 

Union or Gnoinii David Cukuws, D. D. l^rsi 
bishop of the Refoined Episcopsl Church. By hii wife. 
t>od<C Head A Co. t,.oo. 

' by^C. Kegan PanL C. Kegan Paul i Co. 






Inclid- 



Roberts Bmihi 
GorrHiAHoScKiLLn 

Cfcrlea Scribnei'i Soni. 'iCvi. 

Lira >KD Tiuu or Stbh ; or Germany and Pmssia In 

iheNaprfeonicAge. J. R. Seeley, M. A. , vol.. Rob- 

Fiction. '' 

, A French Sodeljr nnel. 

■aon & Brolhera. Paper. 7(c 

SicHind THs ConniACT, and What it Cost. Uanha 

Finley, Dodd, Head « Co. f,.^ 

Tmi Dnm»Biln:ELEi»Hi. Chariotle M. Yonge. D 

Appleton & Co. Paper. joc 

Juvetiilea. 

Thi Tmarv Ysaas' W*«. Chsries K. True, D. D. 
Hitchcock A Walden. 

Ckiub, or Chancer ulesnteld tor ehild- 

J X. ■'—,. c. Kega. PkBl 

(I. so. 
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A BEEOH£B ON SPISITnALIBlL- 

;E have here an argument for the main 
facts and principles of Christianity, 
based upon the concurrent belief of all sin- 
cere Spiritualists, to whom the book is dedi- 
rated. The argitmentum ad hemtntm is 
used throughout All Spiritualists believe 
that Jesus Christ was a medium, and that he 
was the purest and noblest of men; they 
also bold that the best and truest spirits 
attracted to mediums of the same chanu:ter. 
It follows that the revelations of truth given 
through Christ are entitled to great consid- 
eration. They carry more weight than 
teachiDgs given through ordinary mediums. 
So in a less degree with the writings of the 
Apostles, who were mediums of high char- 
acter. It is conceded by all Spiritualists 
that the other world, as well as this, is "giv- 
en to lying," and the spirits who bring us 
accounts of matters there are often mis- 
chievous or malicious. To get at the truth, 
we must hear from veracious and intelligent 
parties, who spealc only through men and 
women of a like character. And as the Bi- 
ble writers were confessedly pure and truth- 
ful, their writings possess the highest au- 
thority, and are not to be set aside when 
contradicted by irresponsible voices. 

The author does not write as a Spiritualist, 
though he evidently accepts as supernatural 
much of the alleged phenomena, and says 
he has never seen any imprabatnlity in the 
existence and agency of spirits. The reader 
will be interested in the account he gives of 
the mysterious transactions, some twenty- 



ight years ago, at Stratford, Conn., in the 
family of Rev. Eliakim Phelps, which is 
1 on the authority of Professor Phelps. 
Other curious facts are related. The au- 
thor's sister, Mrs. Stowe, contributes some 
conversations with spirits by Planchette, the 
intellectual merits of which are not great. 

Throughout the book the theory is confi- 
dently mwntained which was presented many 
years ago in the Convict of Agts—t]\a.i 
mankind existed in a previous state, and are 
in the body and on the earth for purposes of 
moral discipline and recovery. The author 
is sure that all will ultimately become holy 
and happy, after perhaps other transmigra- 
tions and incarnations. Sin, he says, began 
in heaven, and to get rid of it men must leave 
heaven and come into the body, to be 
"washed and cleansed through the mildly 
humbling duties of the body, the family, the 
state — by repentance, by faith, by good 
works — or they can never enter heaven, 
be h^py there if they could," 

Considering the triteness of the subject, 
the boot is wonderfully fresh, and throws 
new light upon many dark passages of the 
Bible. It will repay perusal by those who 
will be unable to accept all its conclusions. 
Written in areverent spirit, and emphasizing 
as it does the intimate relations existing be- 
tween man and the spiritual world, the influ- 
ence of it as a contribution to the literature of 
Spiritualism must be healthful. 



HOSMES'S HIBTORT OF aGAKAV UT- 
ERATURE." 

GERMAN literature has been but littie 
studied in this country, though of an i) 
creasing interest in it there are obvious signs. 
This book is one. PTot.Boye&ea'a GaetMe and 
SchilUr is another. Prof. Hosmer, whose 
connection is with the Washington Uni' 
sity at St Louis, is probably known to m 
of our readers by his previous works. The 
Color Gtiard and The Thinking Bayomt, In 
the present volume he has not attempted 
anything like an encycloptedic treatment of 
its important subject; for he limits himself 
to belles-lettres, and is eclectic rather than 
comprehensive in that narrow field. Taking 
for topics the most famous authors of Ger- 
many, and their most noteworthy produc- 
tions, he has given a series of independent 
studies, planned with a good sense of pro- 
portion, and executed with many attractions 
of style. The Nibelungen Lied and the epic 
of Gudrun are presented in full abstracts. 
The work of Luther in founding the modem 
language is detailed ; Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Heine occupy half the 600 
pages of the book, as they should ; and there 
are chapters on Beginnings, the Minnesing- 
ers, the Development of Prose, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Herder, the Romantic School, thi 
Modem Era, Gennan Style, etc Having 



traveled in Germany, Prof. Hosmer adds 
the interest of the treatment by 
descriptions of places made famous by liter- 
ary associatioik, and of pictures and statues 
related to the memory of the great authors 
with whom he deals. 

The work does not profess to be compre- 
hensive, as we have intimated ; nor is it 
historical in the philosophic sense, like 
recent works of Taine and Tyler. Neither 
should the reader expect to find in it any 
thing which will compare with Miiller's 
sketch of the rise of German literature, with 
Lowell's essay on Lessing, with Carlyie's on 
Schiller, with Arnold's on Heine, with 
Hillebrand's on the Schlegels and Herder, 

with the Scherer-Amold essay on Goethe. 
Prof. Hosmer's aim is a more modest one, 
and he will probably be contented with a 
corresponding achievement. 

Some careless phraseology we are sorry 
find in his pages. Thus, speaking of 
Goethe, he says : " Like the dome of Mont 
Blanc, Goethe towers above them all, but 
there are other heights of scarcely inferior 
altitude." " Heights of scarcely inferior 
altitude " is not an elegant expression to be 
found in a work on literature ; while if 
Goethe " towers " above the " other heights," 
how can the altitude of the latter be said to 
be "scarcely inferior?" Elsewhere we read: 
" In every quarter of Berlin tower the garri- 
sons of the troops;" "I quote a passage 
from Heine's eonsideratioHj" the word 
"bride" is used of an unmarried woman; 
etc. As regards proper names Prof. Hos- 
mer uses indifferently Heinrich and Henry, 
Friedrich and Frederick, Ludwig and Louis. 
Where, too, is the authority for the spelling 
"Leipsig?" Leipsic [English] we know, 
and £MJi><if [German], but Leipsig is neither. 

These, however, are surface faults. The 
body of the work, taken for what it professes 
to t>e, has many adaptations for popular use. 
It is excellently printed, but it has no index, 
without which no book of this sort has any 
right to be published at all. 



WEISSE OH TEE EVOLISH LAVOUAOE.- 

A WORK BO extensive as this seems to 
demand the careful attention of all in- 
terested in the important subject it professes 
to discuss, esptcially since the author gives 
us to understand that in it we have the ma- 
ture result of thirty years of his tiiought 
Dr. Webse is not known to the world of 
letters, and his book shows inexperience in 
the making. It seems that he prepared an 
abstract of his method of analyzing the 
English language and its literature in 1873, 
and sent it to a number of prominent persons 
for their opinions of its worth. Among 
these favored ones were Queen Victoria and 
President Grant, both of whom acknowledged 
receipt, through their secretaries, in the 
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briefcKt style of diplomatic correspondence. 
Their rather non-commiltal notes excited in 
the author's miod the liveliest sentiments o< 
gratitude, and encouraged him in the prose- 
cution of his work far more than one would 
have supposed possible. " It is a good c 
for the world's intellectual progress," he 
exclaims, " when the prime minister of a 
vast empire sends to his sovereign a pam- 
phlet, and when that sovereign deigns to 
acknowledge receipt thereof with thanks to 
the author." 

The work is offered "to the English- 
speaking populations m a linguistic monu- 
ment to supply an educational want, hoping 
it will find its way into schools, colleges, and 
universities." In his preface Dr. Weisse 

"Behold our linguistic dassilicalion, slifjhlly 
modified from that used by previous philolo- 
gists: 

Aiw-lipheticTn>c: 

Thnica-Felusic, or GrKD-Lilin funiljr. 
ScirttMi-Colho-GiTTiMDii: luaily. 
Gam»a-Ccltic itmiir- 
. SarmilD-Sdmonic UmUj. 

Ario-Hiiinitic Type. 

** Even the 5000 dialects [the doctor cnntinuesj 
admitted by the German savant, may find room 
in our three comprehensive linguistic, genealogic, 
historic, and geographic ivpcs, founded on the 
Pentateuch, Zendavesia, Vedai, and Popol Vuh 
— on Homer, Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, Josephus, 
Tacitus, Xinenes, Lavoisnc, Renan, Schleicher, 
Max Muller, Rawlinson, etc" 

After the introduction, in which we are 
told that " A progression of centuries is a 
curious linguistic phenomenon," fifteen chap- 
ters follow, in eat^ of which one of the cen- 
turies from the 5th to th* itAb is treated in 
its literary and linguistic aspects. From 
449 to 1200 is called the Anglo-Saxon, from 
1200 to 1600 the Franco-English, and from 
1600 to 1878 the English period of th* Eng- 
lish langnage ; divisions which have a gen- 
eral correctness. The discussion of each 
century is followed by illustrative extracts 
which are analysed, words being traced to 
their supposed sources, and the ratio of 
words derived from the other languages, 
dead and living, announced. With all of the 
author's positions here we cannot agree. 

There is a surpassing amount of extrane- 
ous information in the volume, and the 
number of instances in which extraordinary 
words, or ordinary expressions with unfa- 
miliar meanings, are used, is very great. 
After the remark that "the dwellers in 
Topic climes seem to incline more toward 
Greco- Latin than Gotho-Germanic words," 
occurs the query : "Is this tendency due to 
climatic, anthropologic, vocal, or phonetic 
magnetism?" Then follows a letter from 
Charles Sumner which excites the remark: 
"During our long and laborious research wi 
received over one hundred similarly en- 
couraging letters from scholars, statesmen, 
2nd divines, which were equivalent to the 
master's cheering strain, 'Well done, good 
and faithful servant,' etc." The discovery 
that Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the 



same day leads to the inquiry ; " Was this 
accident, chance, or magnetism?" After a 
reference to Schiller, and the insertion of 
translations of some of his letters. Dr. 
Weisse says: "His grateful countrymen 
remembered him and placed his statue 
that of Humboldt in New York Central Park. 
//aw its ent/iuiiaitic spirit mttst glory 
this triumph." To such irrelevant memo- 
randa as these we are treated on many 
pages. Space is also found to give tourists 
the l>enelit of experience in European travel 
and woman suffrage, the discovery of " an 
xsthesis by nitrous-oxide gas," spiritualism, 
the proper treatment of the criminal classes, 
the character of " Holland's eminent bard, 
Bilderdijk," the Atlantic telegraph, the Plym- 
outh Rock, the " philotheric berg," etc, all 
come in for mention. 

It would lead us far beyond our limits to 
enter upon any exhaustive criticism of the 
tables in which the derivation of words is 
presented, and we must leave this task to the 
philologists. The few that we have been 
able to examine have given us the impres- 
that the author does not agree with 
those writers whom we have beenaccustomed 
to consider ultimate authority. 

Among instances of the peculiar use of 
words we notice " a decade of exceptions ; " 

Spartan laconism ; " outcasts and their 

analogues ; " Trench " corroborates the 
superiority of language over authors ; " the 
" nightmare pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin," and "conundric instructios." The 
account of Chaucer contains errors as to 
fact, and the repeated assertion that the 
e "philology dates to Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales, A. D. 1300," will mislead readers 
who do not know that it is much more an- 
: than that poet, and until after the re- 
vival of letters was used in a very different 
sense from that which now attaches to it. 

The book is not without some good points. 
We sympathize with its author in his most 
exalted estimate of the worth, the power, the 
wonderful past, the inconceivable future, of 
language, but a more accurate scholar- 
ship and more rigid literary taste would have 
produced a more effective work. 

Dr. Weisse will not, however, deem his 
long-continued and most remarkable dili- 
gence thrown away if he shall succeed in 
making more general the views which his 
book embodies regarding the desirability of 
doing away with the present "linguistic 
limitations" that restrict the interchange of 
thought and ideas, and in giving currency to 
the opinions of distinguished foreign philol- 
ogists that the English language possesses a 
litableness for universal adoption." With 
the sentiment with which th« book doses 
most readers will agree ; 






lS linguislic limitations disappear, 
ocia] intatcourse will expand ; a umveisai 
language irill reveal the fact that the Himalayas, 
Alp*, Cordilleras, and Andes saw races and 
tribes whose customs, religion, rites, and mono- 
I wera similar; that those races uttered 



roots and words that had a common origin ; and 
that the Ganges, Amoor, Euphrates, Jordan, 
Nile, Tiber, Don, Rhine, Thames. MissiMipi^ 
and Amazon watered fields cultivated hy kindred 
tribes and nations. Moses, the oldest philologist, 
tells ut. Gen. xi : I, 6 ; ' The whole eanh was of 
one language and of one speech. The people Is 
one, ai^ they have all one language.' When 
mankind again listens to one ipeech, the millen- 
nium will be at hand; for printing, steam, tele- 
graph, cable, telephone, and phonograph will 
centuple the diffusion of knowledge and wisdom." 

SEELET'S LITE OP STEIH.- 

WE venture the assertion that few per- 
sons outside the class of professed 
students of history, and the circle of more 
attentive readers of narratives of the Napo- 
leonic wars, so much as know of the exlst- 

of such a personage as Stein. His 
name even is not to he found in some of the 
dictionaries of biography to which we are 
accustomed to resort with confidence. Yet 
the Bismarck of his time, and that a 
time within the present century. He was 
the white Knight who persistently played 
check to the red King. He was the organ- 
izer of the German State, the apostle of 
German unity, the founder of German rep- 
resentative government He was Germany's 
political Luther at that critical moment when 
imperial ambitions threatened to succeed 
ecclesiastical despotisms. 

For the obscurity that has hitherto envel- 
oped the figure of this man, it is not difficult 
to find the reason. On phi losophiial grounds 
all German history is disproportioitateljr 
obscure. Our vision of it, so far as the 
period of which we speak now is concerned, 
has been hitherto obtained through English 
eyes over the heads of the French ; and so 
looking we have seen only the Napoleonic 
aspect We have gone into Germany, as 
Germany was at the begiiming of this cen- 
tury, only as we followed the great French 
Soldier of Fortune upon his campaigns, and 
battles of Jena have had more interest for us 
than treaties of Tilsit In other words, the 
military phases of German history in the 
Napoleonic age have absorbed attention to 
the exclusion of the political, and the great 

currents and counter-currents of the 
latter have been left in shadow. 

To go in behind this great historic picture, 
and turn that othersidetoview,isthe purpose 
of the massive work l>efore us. Its approach 
to the subject is from the German direction. 
English adaptation of German 
materials. For most English readers the 
result is the revebtion of a new and com- 
manding historical figure, and it cannot be 
doubted that even in Germany it will be h^led 
an Important addition to the already 
somewhat abundant literature of the subject. 
To speak in a figure : Berlin has now its 
statue of Stein ; but Prof. Seeley has here 
set up in London a copy which yet in some 
respects is an original. 
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Stein left an autobiography ; and his life 
has been written, in six volumes, by Pertz, 
upon a most elaborate and exhaustive plan. 
These two works — with the memoirs of Har- 
denburg, ScbOn, Count SenfFt, Niebuhr, and 
other men of his tines ; two interesting 
volumes by Amdl, who was a sort of lesser 
Boswell to this political Johnson; and a 
great mass of original documents, corre- 
spondence, co-relative biogr^hies, pam- 
phlets, official State papers, fragments, inon- 
ographa, and contemporaneous histories — 
constitute Prof. Seele/s authorities. We 
are Impressed with the breadth of his re- 
search, his labor of compilation, and the 
conscientious care bestowed upon the under- 
talcing throughout What is nominally a 
portrait of Stein, is realty a picture of the 
whole of political Germany during the first 
quarter of the present century. Stein's is 
only a central figure — by turns a department 
chief, a cabinet officer, head of the ministry, 
outlaw and refugee, and finally member of 
the Council of State; surrounded always 
by kings, princes, statesmen, generals ; and 
a source of influence and poWer which sooner 
or later all Continental Europe was made 
to feel. His personality was strong and 
decisive, and his character equal to his posi- 
tion and opportunities. The reader will 
share with the author in the groirth of mere 
interest in him, up through respiect, into 
veneration. 

Nevertheless, this work is not to be 
opened with expectations of finding in its 
pages a highly-colored romance. It is solid, 
sober history. It is hardly historic nar- 
rative. It is rather a cyclopaedia of historic 
materials. The mass has not been fused 
into homogeneity by the fervent heat of a 
constructive genius. If the subject has its 
picturesque suggestions, the author restrains 
himself from following them out. He is 
serious, calm, philosophical ; always inter- 
esting to a true historic taste, but too severe 
in his method, too intent on fullness and 
accuracy of detml, for the patience of the 
superficial reader. The scholar, the thinker, 
the political scientist, the attentive student 
of the great sources of present situations, 
will better appreciate its ability and value. 

It is a courageous service on the part of 
Roberts Brothers to reproduce, in these 
times, so extensive and expensive a work In 
theirown name; we tnisl they will not lose 
their reward. The volumes, which are large 
octavos of upwards of 50a pages each, are 
very handsomely printed and bound, and 
contain, besides a full index and paged tables 
of contents, a portrait of Stein on steel, and 
a number of finely executed maps in colors. 
A directory to these maps should be sup- 
plied in a second edition, 

— George Eliot should feel flattered. A copy of 
her Xamola ii to be found at the Grands Mulcts 
on the way np Mount Blanc So testilici a plucky 
American gjrl who hai lately made the ascent. 



FAVVT SEMBLE'8 BEOOLLEOTIOKS." 

THE brocade-like cover of this volume with 
its display of silver foliage upon a ground- 
work of cuir, well befits its subject, whidi 
may be described as glimpses of a briUiant in- 
dividual career, seen in its relations to a very 
marked family character and history. Fran- 
ces Kemble was born in London, in Novem- 
ber, 1809. Her father, Charles Kemble, the 
noted actor, was the eleventh child of Roger 
Kemble, the founder of the family, himself 
an actor. Two of her uncles and two of her 
aunts also achieved distinction on the stage, 
one of the latter, Roger Kemble's eldest 
child, being none other than the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. Her own d^but was made at 
Covent Garden, under her father's manage- 
ment, in 1829, and, though having had a 
preparation of only six weeks, she took at 
once a leading position. From that time, 
until within a very few years, she has been 
prominently before the public, both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, either as an 
actress or a reader, though chiefly as a read- 
er; and now, at a time when she describes 
herself as "a disgracefully dress-loving old 
woman of near seventy, one of whose minor 
miseries is that she can no longer find any 
lace cap whatever that is either pretty or be- 
coming tober gray head," she has proceeded 
to carry into effect the very sensible convic- 
tion that her own gossip about herself may 
be as acceptable to the public as gossip about 
her written by another. Hence this closely- 
printed volume of six hundred pages, found- 
ed largely upon an immense collection of her 
own letters, returned to her by the friend 
to whom they were originally addressed; 
making the record of more than twenty years 
of a singularly favored and richly-flavored 
life. It is a portion of the contents, only, 
that has hitherto appeared in the Allantu 
Monthly. Much fresh matter has been add- 
ed to the memoir in its present form, and the 
whole carefully revised. 

It is impossible, in the space at our dis- 
posal, to give any adequate idea of the 
wealth of reminiscence, anecdote, and per- 
sonality which this charming volume lavishes 
upon the reader. What suggestions of in- 
terest are called up by a single circumstance 
like this : 

"Among my brother's contemporaries, his school 
and college males, who frequented my father's 
house at tbis time, were Arthur Hallam, Alfred 
Tennyson and his brothers, Frederick Maurice, 
John Sterling, Richard Trench, William Donne, 
the Romillys, the Malkins, Edward Fttwerald, 
James Spedding, William Thackeray, and Rich- 
ard Monckton M lines." 

Given such circles of acquaintance as tbis 
— and this is only one — with a ready mem- 
ory, a willing hand, and a lively interest, on 
the part of the narrator, what treats may not 
be expected! The record begins with the 
writer's very childhood, and ends at her 
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marriage to Mr. Pierce Butler, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1834. It covers the whole of the 
more important part of her theatrical career; 
it includes her first visit to the United States, 
with her father, in 1832; and it follows her 
steps during all these years, through the ins 
and outs of Her professional career, and her 
private intercourse with the notable people 
of her country and her time. Thumb-nail 
portraits of almost every body who had any 
place in the art or literary world; stories 
grave and gay by turns ; frequent glimpses 
"behind the scenes " where so much of her 
time was spent ; abundant biographic mate- 
rial of the rarest quality; and no little pass- 
ing comment of a seriously philosophic or 
sensibly critical cast upon books, authors, 
plays, actors ; these give the nanative its 
character. The world through which it 
takes us is a fascinating one, every turn in 
the way discloses some new and attractive ob- 
ject, and the interest of pursuit never for a 
moment flags. To give extracts would be to 
fill the paper ; but let room be made for one, 
the description of the author's drfbut at 
Covent Garden, as Juliet, when she was 

" We drove to the theater very early, indeed 
while the late autumn sunlight yet lingered in the 
sky; it shone into the carriage upon me, and la 
I screened my eyes from it, my mother said, 
'Heaven smiles on you, my child.' My poor 
mother went to her are»»ing-ioom to get herself 
ready, and did not return to me for fear of in- 
creasing my agitation by her own. . . . Once 
and again my father came to the door, and I 
heard his anxious ' How is she? 'to which my 
aunt ausnered, sending him away with words of 
comforting cheer. At last, 'Muis Kemble called 
for the suge, ma'am,' accompanied with a blink 
tap at the door, stancd me upright on my feet, 
and I was led round to the side scene upposiile lu 
the one from which I saw my mother advance on 
the stage; and while the uproar of the reception 
tilled me with terror, dear old Mrs. Davenport, 
my nuisc, and dear Mr. Keely, her Peter, and 
half the dramatis ptrtBaa oi the play (but not my 
father, who had retreated, quite unable tu endure 
the scene) stood round me as I lay, all but insen- 
sible, in my aunt's arms. ' Courage, courage, dear 
child 1 poor thing, poor thing!' reiterated Mrs. 
Davenport; 'Never mind 'em. Miss Kemble!' 
urged Keely, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, 
ladiiymose voice of his, which I have never since 
heard without a thrill trfanythh^ but comical a*- 
sociation ; ' never mind 'em 1 don't think of 'em 
any more than if they were so many rows of cab- 
bages I * 'Nurse!' called my mother, and in 
waddled Mrs. Davenport, and, turning back, 
called in her turn, ' Juliet 1 ' My aunt gave me an 
impulse forward, and I ran straight across the 
stage, stunned with the tremendous shout that 
greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, and the 



green baize flooring of the stage feeling 
rose up^agalnst my feet ; but I got hold 
mother, and stood like a terrified creature at hay, 



confronting the huee theater full of gazing human 
beings. I do not think a word I uttered in this 
scene could have been audible ; in the next, 
the ball-room, I began to forget myself; in 
the following one, the balcony scene, I had don« 
so, and, for aught I knew, I was Juliet ; the pas- 
sion I vras uttering sending hot waves of blushes 
all over my neck and shoulders, white the poetry 
sounded like music to me as I spoke it, with no 
consciousness of anything before me; utterly trans- 
ported into the imaginary ciistcnce of the play. 
After this, I did not return into myself until all 
was over, and amid a tumultuous storm uf ap- 
plause, congratulation, tears, embraces, and a I ^^ 
general joyous eaploaion of unutterable relief at \\^ 
tba forluiuie termination of my attempt, we went) 
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" Sn mj liFe was determined, and I devoted 
myself ti> an avocation which I never liked or 
honored, and alxjut the very nature of which I 
have never been able to come to any decided 
opinion. ... A iutiiuit which it incessant ex- 
citement and fictitious emotion smni to me un- 
worthy of a man ; a business which is public 
exhibition, unworthy of a woman." 

There can be but ooe opinioD, however, 
&bout this book, and that will be a decided 
one enough ; namely, that it is one of the 
most entertaining and proAtabie of recent 
contributions to biographic literature. It is 
one not to be missed by any body who has a 
taste for the memorabilia of modern life. 



ABT HATO-BOOKS. 

Mrs. Wm. DuSield's FloiBir Painting Tca\it& the 
third volume in the Putnams' atitacttve scries of 
"Art Hand'Books," all of which are edited by 
Susan M. Carter, Superintendent of the Wom- 
an's Art School, Cooper Union. It is reprinted, 
with twelve illustrations by Daliiel, from the 
twelfth l»ndon edition, and will doubtless be 
recogniied by many amateurs as an old favorite. 
The slimsy, yellow covers, however, of the well- 
known English edition, have baen i^placed by the 
more durable boards in tasteful robin's-egg blue ; 
and the concise text, with it* excellent type and its 
practical directions to the art student, is rendered 
still more helpful by the addition of occasional 
foot-notes, inserted by the editor. The drawing 
and paintir^ of single flowers, a schedule of 
materials requisite, a dear explanation of the 
plates intended for copies, hints upon composi- 
tion and arrangement, form, light, and shade, 
color and background, make up a most com- 
plete little hand-book upon flower-painting ; and 
though written especially for the use of water- 
color artists, it contains many suggestions that 
ate equally valuable to painters in oils. 

In addition to the many hand-books already 
issued by S. W. Tillon & Co., in connection with 
decorative art, a new series is contemplated 
devoted to "Decorative Form." The first vol- 
ume, edited by William R, Ware, is upon Greek 
OmaiHinl. The text is made up of extracts 
from some of the most distinguished writers upon 
art, arranged under four heads. The first, treat- 
ing of Greek art in general, is composed of 
selections bora Taine, Ruskin, and Owen Jones. 
From the latter we quote one passage : 

" The Greeks were close observers of nature ; 
and although they did nol copy nor attempt to 
imitate, they worked on the same principles. 
The three great laws that we find eveiywherc in 
nature — radiation from Ibe parent stem, propor- 
tionate distribution of the areas, and the tangen- 
tial curvature of the lines — are always obeyed ; 
and it is the unerring perfection with which this 
it done, in the humblest works as in the highest, 
which excites our astonishment, and which is 
only fully realized on attempting to reproduce 
Greek ornament, so rarely done with succesv" 

Color among the Greeks, the character of the 
lines employed by them, and their ceramic an, 
are the other topics discussed ; the "lines " prin- 
cipally by means of extracts from an article upon 
that subject, by Henry Van Brunt, in the Atlantic 
Mtitiktym t86i. A dozen plates are appended, 
six of which, taken from Owen Jones's Grammar 
»/ Ornament, exhibit characteristic forms of the 



Greek honeysuckle ornament and the angular 
feet, as found upon ancient vases ) then the ap- 
plication of Flaxman's designs to pottery ; and 
the other three the application of the fret and 
honeysuckle to archiiecture in polychrome. The 
plates, as a study of art or for use in decorative 
work, are worth more than the price of the book, 
and all lovers of the truly beautiful must feel 
under obligation to the publishers and editor 
who have combined to place such valuable les- 
sons, heretofore available only to the favored 
few, in the hands of the million. A general 
taste for that which is true and good In art could 
be fostered in no better way. 

73r Studio Arts is the title of one of the 
"Hand-books" series issued by Henry Holt ft 
Co. The authoress, Elizabeth W. Johnson, in a 
small volume of less than one hundred and fifty 
p^ei, wanders over the whole domain of picto- 
rial and plastic art. Not only definitions, sab- 
jects, processes, technicalities, and periods are 
discussed, but schools and masters; and that 
from the archaic period of Greek art to our own 
day. Of course such a host of subjects can be 
but barely touched within such limiB, and the 
volume is rather a skeleton of topics than a 
hand-book of knowledge. Considered as such, 
it may be of excellent service in studying the 
history of art. In the first few chapters, devoted 
to explaining the character of the arts, the defi- 
nitiMis are somewhat meager, and the topics are 
not as welt arranged as they might have been. 
Undue prominence is also given to decorative 
art, and in this point the book will be liable to 
mislead those who have but few sources of 
knowledge J the more so, as the public mind 
seems somewhat in danger just now of *' rabies " 
on this subject. 

lEXT-BOOES. 

in. TallH Cictrauis Lailiui De AmitiHa. Ed. 
by A. Sidgwick. [Rivingtons, London.] The 
trouble with this book is that there is too little of 
iL Scantiness in classical books is an evil that 
seems to us to need immediate correction. Our 
text-books are getting to be tidbits. Now the 
binding of a thin book costs nearly as much as of 
a thick one, and students of narrow means cannot 
afiord to pay for a pile of needless bindings. 
But there is a more serious objection. The 
teacher should have before his pupils several 
times the amount of text that they can carefully 
read. He has a threefold use for Ibis outside 
matter : (i) to refer on the spot to paraJlel pas- 
sages, (i) to require from it extempore transla- 
tion, and [3) for use in what may be called club- 
reading ; each student being required to prepare 
a separate portion thoroughly, to read before the 
class while the rest follow. We have known this 
last method to add to a fair term's work about a 
hundred solid pages of Ladn history it) a few les- 
sons. It is too bad to have Virgil sent out in three 
volumes, merely because there is nol time to read 
the whole. The notes may l>e confined to a small 
part, but the whole text should be given. So 
with Dt Amidtia ; there should be with ii at 
least De Senectutt and copious selections from 
Cicero's letters. The edition before us is made 
up of a good leit preceded by a free-and-easy 
conspectus of the dialogue and a logical analysis ; 
and is followed by a supply of serviceable notes 
and a scheme of the subjunctive mode, with exam- 
ples from the text. The notes — while containing 



some things which all would not endorse, as, e. g., 
that termp means "subject " — have this marked 
excellence: their translations arc thoroughly 
English, and not Latin in a thin disguise. The 
editor evidently believes in idioms of thought as 
well as of grammar, and is not afraid to say, " we 
are beginning at the wrong end " for "pnrfoilerit 
utimmr cfnii/iii," and even "there is nothing 
they do not split hairs about" for " uikil est quad 
itti mm ferttquantHr argHtat" It is a good book, 
but, as we have said, " too thin." 1 - 

A» Eltmentary Ceelegy. By £. B. Andrews. 
[Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.] This is a school 
text-book for students in the interior States ; vii., 
from West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, 
and New York, to Iowa and Minnesota ; and a 
good outline of geology is built up, illustrated 
mainly from that section. This plan is somewhat 
unique in a school-book, and deserves to be fal- 
lowed in other sections, and to be adopted in the 
kindred subjects of mineralogy, zoology, and 
botany, since it brings students and teachers out 
of their books to the observation of nature under 
their feet at home — the only true bawa of scien- 
tific study. Of course such local guide-books to 
science, from their limited sale, will not be popu- 
lar with publishers, and it is to be hoped that the 
success of this nCw venture may be such as to 
encourage others in the same direction. Professor 
Andrews's connection with the Ohio and other 
western geological surveys has given him abun- 
dant material, and the hand of a slcillful teacher 
is evident in its using. The book is clearly writ- 
ten, neatly printed, illustrated by 432, mostly orig- 
inal, engravings, has an index, but lacks that most 
important feature of a text-book — topieal antiiais 
of subjects. Only actual class use can decide its 
merits as a working school-book. 

Rev. F. O. Morice's Storitt in Attie Greek 
[Rivingtons, London] is designed as a reading- 
book for the use of "junior forms"in prepara- 
tory schools, and to serve more particularly as an 
introduction to Xenophon. The author is assist- 
ant master at famous Rugby. A series of useful 
"hint* to beginners "is prefixed to the Greek 
text, explaining the way in which the vocabulary 
should be used, and in the latter words are given 
largely as "stems," a novelty deserving commen- 
dation. As long as the time devoted to Greek 
in our preparatory schools never exceeds three 
years, and is often less, boQks of this sort, though 
doubtless very useful in supplying an interesting 
reader for beginners, have but little chance for 



Pres. Frank Scwalt's LaHn Speaker [D. Apple- 
ton & Co.] contains six groups of selections, sev- 
eral of them of a religious character, intended for 
use as declamations with the intent of infusing 
" more life into the study of Latin as pursued in 
our classical schools." In judicious hands it will 
be found helpful. — H. N. Wheeler's Elementt ef 
Plane THgmmmetry [Gitin 4 Heath] i* a revised 
edition of a work originally published two years 
ago, with an added treatise on Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, — Six Selettiant from Irvin^i Sketck- 
Booi [Ginn & Heath] are six sweet morsels from 
a sumptuous table. We like the sketches, we 
like the " questions and suggestions," and we 
like some of the notes. Why, for school use, 
should "aerial," "vulnerable," and many other 
word* be transferred from the dictionary to the 
foot of the page, where they will foster too much 
the hand-to-mouth metlK>d ^ ri 
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The Racts of European Turkr/. By Ed- 
son U Clark. [Dodd, Mead & Co.] We 
read the annouacement of this work with 
pleasant anticipations which the book it- 
self has not altogether confirmed. Mr, 
CUrk writes interestingly and clearly, but 
his space is not well allotted. Of his j20 
pages, 306 are devoted to the Greeks, includ- 
ing a sketch of the Byzantine Empire and 
its fall. Now free Greece is no part of 
" European Turkey " as it was, and aside 
from Greece, the Greeks in European Tur- 
key are to the Slavs as one to six. Not 
only is their number proportionately smalh 
but their influence ia comparatively insignifi- 
cant. The remaining two fifths of the work 
relate to the Turkish " Slaves," Wallachians, 
and Gipsies, the sketches of which are good 
and interesting. Slavt is, however, a better 
Orthography than " Slaves," and the epithet 
" Turkish " belongs no more to them than to 
the other races named. Among the author- 
ities quoted, no reference is made to two of 
first importance, as being free from English 
party-spirit ; namely, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and Ubicini's Turkey; nor do we 
observe that any use has been made of Lord 
Strangford's Letters and Baker's Turkey, 
both of which would have supplied the author 
with valuable suggestions. More pains 
might have been taken to show the progress 
of the Bulgarians since the abolition of serf 
dom following the Crimean War ; and it 
will be questioned in some minds whether 
Mr. Clark has sufficiently recognized the re- 
lations which Russian power and purpose 
have sustained toward his subject. 

Coal, Its History and Uses. [Macmillaa 
& Co.] This book had its origin in a course 
of popular lectures delivered in connection 
with an educational trust in Leeds 
Keighley, England, last year, by five of 
the professors of Yorkshire College. These 
lectures have been rewritten and enlarged 
to a goodly volume of 363 pages, form- 
ing the best popular monograph that we 
know of on this important subject. Each 
lecturer has two chapters on that branch of 
the subject belonging to his own depart- 
ment — Prof. Green on the Geology of Coal ; 
Prof. Miall on Plants and Animals of the 
Coal-measures ; ProL Thorpe on the Chem- 
istry of Coal ; Prof. Riicker on Coal as a 
Source of Warmth and Power ; Prof. Mar- 
shall on the Coal Question. The first three 
subjects, though well and clearly put, may 
prove rather hard reading to unscientific peo- 
ple; the other two are of more popular h 
terest. Prof. Marshall takes the same gloomy 
view of the " coal question " that Prof. 
Jevons and other late investigators adopt. 
The out-put of coal in England for 1876 con- 
tained an amount of power equal to the labor 
of three thousand millions of men for a year. 
If the ratio of increase in consumption is to 



Rie is not far distant — two 
or three centuries, according to the computa- 
tions — when the English coal supply will 
be practically exhausted. 

'itiin with which we are familiar, at 
Ihe factory, the mart, (he exchange of the world, 
with its crowded populations, its vast wealth and 
iplendid achievements, the very naradiae of self- 
«tisGcd statistics, cannot possibly continue to 
nisi when the coal, which is the mainspring of 
its energies, has disappeared ; and there can 
hardly be a doubt that the period of transition 
from our present position to that which our re- 
sources, other than coal, could support, will be 
of social and political trial such as modern 
political statesmanship never yet has had to 



face." 

The mechanical execution of the book 
clear type, broad page, good iUustratioi 

contents ; but such 
things as " Toule's " for Joule's {p. s6j), 

'here I am to get my information from 
(p. i), " formed in a different manner to black 
coal " (p. 30), " and such like " (p. 33), ought 
not to have escaped the careful proof-reader. 

Birds of the Colorado Valley. Elliott 
Coues. Part 1. [Government Printing Of- 
fice.] We have here another fruit of Dr. 
Coues's long-continued and diligent study of 
North American ornithology. The volume 
of upwards of Soo pages contains ([)accounts 
in seventeen chapters of as many familie: 
of birds of the region named, including 
thrushes, bluebirds, titmice, wrens, larks, 
.wallows, waxwings, shrikes, etc., the ac- 
counts being technically scientific as well as 
descriptive ; (z) upwards of 60 illustrations on 
wood \ and (3) a bibliography of faunal 
publications relating to the subject. This 
list alone, widi its careful alphabetical index 
of authors, fills more than 200 pages^ and is 
invaluable directory to ornithological liter- 
ature. There is nothing like it elsewhere, 
and its production entitles the compiler to 
the gratitude of all students of natural his- 
tory. About 1,000 titles are given, but they 
represent only 3 or 4 per cent, of the whole 
literature of ornithology, and constitute mere- 
ly a fragment of the " Universal Bibliogra- 
phy" which Dr. Coues is preparing. The 
titles are annotated. 



Of the growing application of scientific 
facts and laws to human life and habit, we 
have new witness in two series of books, or 
booklets, before us ; Health Fritters [D. 
Appleton & Co.]and Hampton Tracts [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons]. Of the Health Primers 
four are out at this writing : Exercise and 
TratHtng, by Dr. Ralfe; Alcohol, by Dr. 
Greenfield; The House and Its SurrouHdings, 
and Fremature Death, both unsigned, 
are of English origin, and the contributors 
to the series are without exception eminent 
specialists. The treatment is strictly s 
tific and professional, but at the same time 
free from technicalities and extremely sim- 
ple and clear in style, so that any educated 
reader may profit from them. They are 



practical and suggestive. The form is a 
little pocket quarto of about a hundred 
pages; the binding green cloth stamped 
with red ink. The Hampton Tracts are 
impler still, and present a similar range of 
topics in a very popular form. Mrs. M. F. 
Armstrong writes of Preventable Diseases, 
and, under the title of A Haunted House, of 
putting a dwelling in sanitary order ; Helen 
W. Ludlow expounds The Heallh Laws of 
Moses, and, imder the title of Who Found 
Jamie? exposes the foolishness of putting 
trust in "mediums" and "clairvoy- 
ants ; " and E. W. Collingwood points out 
the Duty of Teachers. These "tracts," em- 
anating &om the Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
probably primarily intended for circular 
tion among the " colored " people ; and there 
are many people "colored" white to whom 
they would do great good. 

Johnson's Chief Lives of the Poets. Ed- 
ited by Matthew Arnold. [Henry Holt & 
Co.] The poets are Milton, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Pope, and Gray, and the purpose 
Mr. Arnold had in making this selection he 
expresses thus : 

" I should like to think that a number of 
young people might thus be biouj-ht to know an 
important perio<r of our literary 3.aA m/rtlecluat 
history, through means of the lives of six of its 
leading and representative authors told by a 
great man. 1 should like to think that they 
would go on. under the stimulus of Ihew lives, 
to acquaint themselves with some leading and 
representative work of each author. In these 
' lives they would at lea.1t have secured, I 
ik, a most valual»]e/o/«/ de rtfirt in the his- 
tory of our Eneiish life and liierature, a point 
from which afierward to find Iheir way; whether 
they might desire to ascend upward to our ante- 
rior literature or 10 come downward to the liter- 
ature of yesterday and of the present." 

To a certain extent the book may effect 
this end, though we doubt if it will be widely 
read by those who are beginning to form a 
taste for English literature. Johnson, even 
when at his best, as in these lives, is not 
easy reading for young people; and it will 
require the stimulus of an enthusiastic 
teacher or of a strong love of the subject to 
carry the student profitably through . the 
volume. The American publishers have 
increased the value of the book by putting 
in it the two essays, by Macaulay and Car- 
lyle, 00 Boswell's Life. Two minds more 
unlike than Macaulay's and Carlyle's are 
rarely brought into such close connection; 
and a study of their differences, espetnally 
in the estimate of the character of Qoswell, 
will do much toward impressing upon the 
young student the fact, so often overiooked, 
that the value of no judgment is a certain 
quantity unless we know by whom it is 
passed ; and also toward raising in bis mind 
the important question: what, after all, is 
the true measure of a man's character? 
Not the least valtiable part of the book ts 
the introductory essay by Mr. Arnold, which 
contains so many valuable suggestions that 
we wish it were longer. 
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Laamldg' hath ^aJnad most bjr thoM booki br 
wUch tba pilBta* hava loM.— Tkohu Fdllsii. 



FOBWABDI 
•T^WO years ago to^y the LUerary 

World passed under its present 
agement. Looking back, we find that good 
progress has been made. The paper has 
been changed from the monthly gauge to 
fortnightly. Its scope has beea broadened 
and its aim elevated. The force behind it 
has been greatly increased and varied. And 
what is very much to the point, its SUk- 
scriptiok list has fairly doubled. 

At no time have the additions to 
our list been uors steady or nu- 
merous than during the past three 

MONTHS. 

What we now wish to say is that we be- 
lieve there never has been a better opportu- 
nlty to work for the Literary World than 
the present We want an intelligent, 

SAGACIOUS, ENERGETIC CANVASSER IN EV- 
ERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED 

States. Where we have ^lousands of 
subscribers we should have tens of thou- 
sands, and we are havin|( the increase as rap- 
idly as the p^>er can be laid under the eye 
of the educated, reading, thinking puUic 

The LUerary World is neither « sectional, 
a sectarian, nor a sensational journal. It 
aims to be instinctive, interesting, trust- 
worthy, impartial, and courteous, in the 
treatment of all literary topics, and of liter- 
suy topics alone. This is the field marked 
ont for it by its name, its past policy, and 
its present success ; and this is the field it 
will continue to occupy. 

We ask nobody's aid for nothing. We 
offer a fair equivalent for service rendered. 
To those who do not care for money, the 
Dictionary of English Literature ii 
pie compensation for a little effort, as the 
scores who have secured the volume willingly 
testify. To those who do prefer money, we 

ARE READY TO OFFER A CASH COMMISSION 

FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS which will be an 
inducement to any suitable person who is in 
search of a living. We shall be glad to 
enter into correspondence to this end with 
individuals who can give satisfactory rec- 
ommendations of their fitness for the worL 
Ladies, especially, in need of employment, 



wiU find it congenial and may make it profit- 
able. 
Our word is forward ! 



A EABVABD UVIVEBSITT FOB 
WOMEH. 

Have you heard the news ? 

A plan has been perfected, and will go 
into operation next autumn, for providing 
a university course of instruction for 
women, under Professors of Harvard Col- 
lege. The plan has originated wholly with- 
out the College, and the institution, as an 
institution, has no responsibility for it, 
official relation to it whatsoever ; but it has, 
nevertheless, the cordial — we might almost 
say the enthusiastic >— support of individual 
members of the Faculty, who will lend it 
not only an approving countenance, but 
sympathetic coSperation. 

The visible originators of the plan are a 
body of Cambridge ladies, among whom 
Mrs. Houghton, the wife of the well-known 
publisher; Miss Longfellow, a daughter of 
the poet; and the wives of several of the 
professors. Their secretary, who will be 
really the executive officer of the undertak- 
ing, is Mr. Arthur Gilman, with whom our 
readers have become acquainted through his 
occasional contributions to these columns, 
and the public at large by his various writings 
and educational service. A large number of 
professors have promised their services as 
instructora, and the detaib already ar- 
ranged assure a beginning which will itself 
be a success. 

The woman's course, as it may be called, 
will be strictly and fully a university co) 
in breadth, variety, and thoroughness, and 
will throw open many of the privileges 
and resources of Harvard to the female sex- 
The young women will not have access 
the university form, but they will share 
the university spirit. They do not come in 
to the university, but the university goes out 
to them. 

We regard the launching of this scheme, 
assuming its probabilities of success, as the 
most important event that has occurred in 
our educational world for years. It will 
command the widest attention and interest 
brilliant a stroke as it is effective, 
honor alike to those who have pro- 
jected it, and to those whose enlistmentiii 

makes it practicable, while upon wotnan it 
confers a signal favor. 

After all, it is but a seed, and whereunto 
may it not grow 7 Perhaps ft is not a too 
sanguine expectation which, looking along 
down the coming years, sees rising amid the 
classic shades " of Cambridge a very tan- 
gible woman's college of brick and mortaj-j 
with its foundation of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and endowments; linking itself by 
something more direct even than sympathy 
ith the great academic organism which 
looms by its side. 



Is it not written that it is not good for 
man to be alone? And while Adam slept 
was not one of his ribs taken from him and 
fashioned into a woman, who became his 
helpmeet P 

When the tender ivy once gets its ten- 
drils into the crevices of the hoary granite 
tower, it geaeraUy stays. 

TO TEE WORLD'S POET, 

A bor ii waldiid( im hii awn liir lEum 

TIh bvtior, wilh iu multitude nf iblis ; 
Ht littla IhiDk* «bU iralTiai lie* in Men, 
Thoofh tm BOW, fail Bui bWh taaehcdhuSps. 
HiBboBwUtfv fntBrt, Ib«n, b*cusat, 
Hii fuchenaitB, wOl b« likM that. 

Ililto-dar- Acnw the mtflilj deep 

Of bvuaa AAola, hia lOBsa fortmiBore, 
Lik* fniiblcd iliipi, tbcii dadnacl witi Ihc; lacpi 
y«l iooB or tau, aD hanin ridiar pnm 
Whea la tkan Sou tba wtuta laili ol Iu* tboaffat. 
Tofatber, lal tlHcadisf Hnli m bnncbL 

Chulottx F. BA-m. 



BISUABOK^ TABLE-TALE. 

(Pnm oat Ripilar CcnapondaBi.] 

Berlin, Ftbnary, iSj^ 

When Dr. Bosch's work on Bitmarek and kit 
pte^t Juring the Francr-Prtusian War first »p- 
peared in the Genuui book market, the ezdlc- 
ment was immense. The ttroogest imtincti and 
hatnls ctf the joamaUsU were overcotne for the 
moment, and instead of waiting a month or two, 
as iiiua! with their noticei of new books, Ibey 
came out the very next day with editorials, re- 
Tiews, essays, philippics, lemions, cartoons, 
poems, and ererythuig else that fits into the col- 
omns of a newspaper. J believe that some of the 
journalists actually left their beer and worked 
during the nigbt, which they have never been 
known to do before, and which certainly they did 
not do a few days ago when the French republic 
changed her president Four editions of the 
book, in consequence of atl this free advertiiing, 
followed each other in rapid succession, and foi 
a long time It was impossible for love or money 
to secure a copy. But alt this excitement has 
passed away as quickly as it came. For several 
weeks I have seen no mention of the book in any 
newspaper; and the copies exposed for sale in 
the windows of the bookstores still liear on their 
tille-page the words "fourth edition." 

Resident foreigners found it a little difficult to 
snount for this atorai in a tea-kettle. It is true 
there are in the two volumes in question a certain 
number of unpleasant revelations, some sarcastic 
remarks and criticismi of the Chancellor, which 
could not but give offense to the victims and their 
friends among the gentlemen of the press ; but 
these do not account tor the whole uproar. It 
seems that one of the chief causes of offense was 
the minute details which Dr. Busch gives in re- 
gard to the personal habits and tastes of the 
Chancellor, in so far as he alluded to them in his 
conversations. These appear to be regarded 
here in the light of the merest old woman's goa- 
sip. " What do we care," say the critics, "to 
know that Bismarck takes only one solid meal a 
day, that he eats two soft eggs at breakfast, 
drinks cold tea at night, often lies awake, in con- 
sequence, till early dawn, his feverish brain filled 
with images of recent exciting events } Of wlwt 
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OM ia it to know tliat in his youth he coald ul 
thirteen hard egga at ft time, drink a bottle of 
wine It one draught ; that he saved a servant from 
drowning, came near loaii^ his own life Mveral 
dmes, does not like to sit at the same table 
twelve other individuals, etc, etc^ " It is 1 
kept in mind that Germans in general are not 
food of such personal revelations. Their news- 
papers have no special column of "personals," 
and they appear to have none of that Iranft- 
Atlantic desire to know bow great men live, what 
they eat and drink, when and how the]' work, 
and so forth. As a good Ultutration of this I 
should like to refer to Kanf s last essay, in which, 
by way of illustrating a favorite theory of his 
garding the hygienic value of the habit of 
breathing ihrongh the nose, he gives a 
details regarding his own personal habits, but 
only after profuse apologies to the reader for 
venturing to do such an anomalous thing. And 
now we are very grateful that he yielded to this 
supposed wealcnesi, for the essay in question 
contains almost all we know of some idiosyn- 
criMes of the great philosopher. 

If the Germans could have looked on Dr. 
Busch's volumes a little more in this light they 
would not have been quite to severe on them. In 
the case of Bismarck, particularly, we ought to 
be grateful (or all tnographical details we can get- 
He has not, like other modern statesmen, like 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Thiers, for example, left 
us any literary works by which the non-political 
aspects oi his aiod could be judged ; and conse- 
quently his private letters and conversations must 
help us to fill up a picture which otherwise wonld 
remain imperfect. Bismarck is a good illuslra- 
tioD <A the specializing tendency of modem life, 
which has reached its climax in Germany. Alt 
his public work is political. His chosen sphere 
absorbed all his energies, while the great states- 
men of England and France almost invariably have 
found time and occasion to distinguish theitlselves 
in some branch of literature, as well as in politics. 
But that Bismarck coulil have done the same if 
he had felt so inclined, is evinced by all he has 
written, by his letters, his speeches, and his pri- 
vate conversations, which Dr. Busch has noted 
down for ns. The Chancellor has a most happy 
way of expressing himself in figurative language 
and in short, nervous sentences, which would 
have soon placed him on a level with the fore- 
most writers of the ag& In view of hisnomerous 
recent economic, politica], and social mistakes, 
one sometimes feels inclined to wish that he had 
chosen the pen instead of the scepter and the 



FEBIOSIOAL LITESITUBE. 

— The first number of the Indtx Midiau [New 
York, F. Leypoldt] amply fulfills, both in contents 
and typography, the expectations raised by the 
publisher's announcement. As "a monthly clas- 
sified record of the current medical literature of 
the world " it will be of invaluable service to 
medical men, and it is not matter for doubt that 
its circulation will prove coincident with the lim- 
its of the profession. The subscription price is 

— D. Appleton & Co. have begun the publica- 
tion of T%t AmtrUan Stathlitai Review, which 
the editor, Chas. S. Hill, further describes upon 
the cover, as " devoted to the revival of American 
Industria; not one, but all. An unbiased ex- 



ponent of the good and evil of our national law, 
as compared with results attained by systei 
governing other nations of the world." II is 
be a quarterly; price ^5 a year. The first 
number, bearing date of January, is largely filled 
with statistical tables relating to American pro- 
ducts and industries. 

— The editor of the Kaiuai City Ktview ef 
Science and Industry calls our attention to thi 
fact that the article on " Peruvian Antiquities,' 
credited in our issue of Feb. i to the London 
Qiiarieriy JaunuU of Science, was copied from his 
November number without proper credit 
7rt>ruuy. 
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E. A. FreMUD. 
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SpenHT. B. P. Daun. 
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CaDtBinpi>r«rT Life tod Thoatht in 

•ia. T. S. 
Ths FiDUKi*! Condiliaii nl loilu. 
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I. WUlOD. 

EnfHih Pwtia sod Iriifa TmeCuna, 
Vufta Slancj in Uu Auencan Usion. 
HdaprodtT. 



Tfaa N. Y. Cxltu&c Cilhednl. Corra 
■pcndeacc. J. R. G. Hiwwd aw 



Ladia lod Hoaphal Naniii(, W. Ha- 

HoBtrf in AowDt Grccca and Kou. F. 

LcDonnaql. 
Oa ctw HigiUion of Krdi. Dr. A. Was- 

CoSpenliTc Storu and Ccduuoa Senie- 

R*r. W. L. Blackkf. 
The London Hedicil SchoolL R. B. 



K. Wallace 
The ClkeBKal ElemoDta. 
Locker. 

S . ... ,. 
Planchenc, lad SiHiitc 

Tbs ^nduUrul EmploTment of Wam«. 
Conkcry IbHntctioD for tha Runt Latx^r^ 
ini; PopoliiioD. 



1/iMtitetMCnt. 



■ and lla lababiUDt*. A. R. 



R. Sniait Poole. 



WiUuz, 

The UnmEui CovBtr. Rer. X P. Fir- 

!«. PrtaU K. G. i 

Joomj thiooih Cjrm. 1I78. J. Tboni- 

Renrh Nntea on Prehiuoric Cnwiii. H. 

C. RawHiuoB. " " 

Upper Buin ol the Kabul Rlrer. C. R. 



-PlandDg lor Small Placs*. Su 

al TeDdenna of AoHrioD An. i 
_. W. Btnjuniu. 
OM Doldi Haaleia. E. HaaoD. 

The Lau OeoT« Kjipp and die Harmoi 
iau. D. e! Nevln. 
: Eo^liih Home of Ihe WaahingtoDi 



'Tom" Side of UacaulaT. D. D. 
-lord. 
The New School of Philouphiol Fic- 



Horfer't 
Calkdie>¥. 

HMTter'. 



To B*j«(d Ts^^lor. SIdnn Laoler. 

II II PaulM. HijDt. 

" jDhnC, WhiuieT. 
The Chamber orgr Ihe Gata. H, W. 

Lon(leUaw. 

Onr Land PelilT. Geoivi W. JsliaD. 
Freudential EledioneeiSii in ihe Senile. 
The Nattooal Hiauny d[ Poliliea. N. S. 
Sbalct, 



The ■ Old Mill" 



■port. R. G. Hat- 
I oE i%n. W. G. 

A Feir Sea Krdi. H. W. ElUolt 

The Coaat SnrTXr. HanbaJ.Lamb. 
Enriiahan* ■-^-- ■ - — 



.nifiah and Auk 

CHaatea for lutl 
Gvj^a Ua^etk 



J Dot-Sledcea. 



ADavwUhll . . __ 

H. M, Rebiuan. Lif^acltt. 

HapganaD Trpca and Auatrian Fictnrea^ 

S-. KlniT 
ARomanHaltdayTwenlrYeanAio. IL 

W. W. SmtT' AUtuUk. 

A CoUiM Camp at Laha Gcotn. R. R. 

Bawkcr. Stramtr>t. 

Tha PaHea al the Sieini. Ighn Moir. " 

A Buffalo Hnnt ia Mew Heseo. Leu 

WalUce. " 

BanandThaL ITTniL] I. G. E. Wai^ 

Tm, Jr. Htr^,. 

— No profession counts so many tragic lives as 
that of literature ; but even in literary annals it 
would be hard to find so sad a life history as that 
told by Mr. Rossiter Johnson in Lippincetfs of 
the unknown poet Richard Real^ who was bom 
an English peasant, was patronized in youth by 
Lady Byron, fought in manhood under John 
Brown in Kansas, and in the Civil War, and died 
by his own hand last October. The curse of his 
life was not one of the common vices of men of 
letters; neither drunkenness nor shiftlessncte. 
In bis career actually. occurred an experience of 
exactly the same kind as that which ruined the 
present and future of Thackeray's most noble 
character, George Warrington. 

Those who are fond of noting literary ct^n- 
ddences, will do well to compare Whitlier's 

Landmarks," in the Atlantic, with "An Un- 
named Hero," a poem by Miss L. E. Barr, in the 
niustraUd Ckrittian Weekly for November 3a, 
>873- 

— Brtntan^s Aqnaiie Manlkly and Sfiorting 
GiaeUeer is the name of a new periodical to be 
issued from Breotano's Literary Emporium, 39 
Union Sqnare, New York. The first number is 
promised for April. Chas. A. Fcverrelly is the 
editor ; exposition of field and water sports of all 
sorts the object ; and the price h a year. 



HISTOIT or OOPYBIGHT. 

IN a bird'teye view of the history of American 
copyriSht, five dates stand prominent These 
ate : 1613, when King James's parliament abol- 
ished royal monopolies ; 1709, when Queen Anne 
established 1 copyright law for England ; 1789, 
when our constilulion entrusted the subject to 
Congress ; and 1831 and 1870, the dates of our 
ost important copyright laws. 
Before the days of regular taxes a favorite 
lurce of royal revenite was to grant to some 
favored individual the exclusive right of making 
selling some article, in return for which be 
paid a fee to the crown. It is not probable this 
practice had much application to publications, 
for literary work had not become varied 
portanL Authorship was not much pursued U 
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But monopolies of other pursuits 
became so numerous and burdensome, that the 
liberal statesmen of the day united in resisting 
them, before the courts and in parliament The 
result was a statute prohibiting all these exclu- 
sive rights, except patents for inventions. 

One is therefore not surprised to read, in the 
statute book of Queen Anne's reign, that prinUrt 
and beoiitlltri heme of lalt frcgutnlly takm tlit 
librrty af printing boeki vrithimt tht eonsttti of tki 
authors, to their very great detriment, and too 
often to the ruin of them and their families. For 
preventing such practices for the future, and for 
the encouragement of teamed men to compose 
and write useful books, parliament declared that 
an author should have the sole right and liberty 
of printing hia book for tirenty-one years. This 
law seems to indicate what has in modern discus- 
sions been very obvious ; that two distinct reasons 
may be given for a copyright law, one being that 
natural right entitles an author to control publi- 
cation of his book as his property, the other 
that the public interest is promoted by alloviing 
him a privilege of so doing, because this encour- 



In framing the national 
to have been considered best that copyright 
should be withdrawn from the State Legislatures, 
and that no recognition should be made of any 
natural right of property. Accordingly the con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have power to 
promote the prioress of science and useful arts 
by securing for limited times to authors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings. Two 
practical results have been that the whole subject 
has been drawn into the United States courts, 
and tliat these courts do not recognize any right 
except such as is expressly given by the laws of 
Congress. 

The law that was passed straightway after the 
adoption of the constitutioa has long been dead 
and buried. There have been some minor ac 
In iSji a comprehensive law established a systi 
which lasted nearly forty years. In 1S70 a ni 
and comprehensive law was enacted ; it repealed 
1831, though adopting many of its provisions. 
But 183 1 has not lost all force. For copyrights 
last twenty-eight years, so that rights born in 
1850 are only just dying, those of 1S60 have yet 
ten years of life. The extent of a right acquired 
under the old law may not be changed by (he 
new one. Perhaps one who owns an old copy- 
right must look to the old law {or his rights and 
duties, though the new law would, of course, 
govern him as to a new book. 

A leading difference between the old and the 
new systems is that formerly all copyright busi- 
ness was transacted with the clerks' offices of the 
district courts scattered over the country. Now 
it is concentrated in the oSce of the Librarian of 
Congress at Washington. The works published 
throughout the land are entered for copyright in 
the librarian's office ; there the copies which the 
law exacts are sent and kept; there all the rec- 
ords are preserved, and all the official corre- 
spondence is conducted. 

The gradual extension of the copyright law to 
new subjects deserves notice. The act of 1831 
mentioned only books, maps, charts, musical 
compoMtions, prints, and engravings as subjects 
of copyright. A deticiency early felt was in 
respect to dramas. They, indeed, could be en- 
tered as books, but this did not adequately pro- 
tect the right of representing cm the stage. law- 



suits arose in whidi a successful play was 
^produced, notwithstanding copyright, by some 
rival manager, who, in defense, testified stoutly 
that he had not used any stolen copy, hut had 
procured his knowledge of the play by attending 
the performance and carrying the situations and 
dialogue away in his memory. Hence Congress 
declared thai the copj-righl of a play shall extend 
the sole right to act or perform it. This was 
1856. 

Photographs were unknown in 1S31. In 1S65 
the law was extended to be applied to these in 
ame manner as it is to prints and engravings. 
In the progress of legislation other subjects have 
been recognized, until a statutory enumeration, 
made in 1874, includes any " book, map, chart, 
musical composition, print, cut [meaning by print 
:ut some work of pictorial art, not a mere 
label for goods), engraving, photograph, painting, 
drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model or 
de^gn intended to be completed as a work of 
the fine arts. 

Benj. Vaughan Abbott. 



SHAEEBFEABEABA. 

The Shakespeare- Bacon Controversy.' 
That the plays which are commonly attributed 
William Shakespeare were not written by hii 
but by Lord Bacon, is a theory which was fii 
broached, so far as we are informed, by Miss 
Delia Bacon, and has since been espoused by 
Prof. Holmes, of the Harvard Law School, Mr. 
Julian Hawlhome, and the New York Warld. 
Shakespeare was, in the opinion of these theorists, 
a second-rate actor whom Bacon — makingstates- 
manship and philosophy the business of life, and 
regarding his dramatizing as a somewhat ignoble 
recreation — induced to father those dramas which 
are, by common consent, the most magnilicent 
literary achievement of human genius that the 
world has ever seen. 

The persistency with which this theory is kept 
before the public leads oa to think that it may be 
of interest to our readers to state, very concisely, 
the arguments for and against iL 

In support of this theory, we are told that our 
ignorance of Shakespeare is greater than it would 
naturally be if he were the author of such mag- 
nificent dramas. Our ignorance of Shakespeare 
is, we admit, very great ; but not greater than our 
ignorance oC a good many literary men of our 
own day, and not a few men of literary eminence 
in the past His connection with the stage, in an 
age when acting was looked upon as an ignoble 
calling, would naturally seclude him from pub- 
lic life. If, as Richard Grant White supposes, 
competence and social position at Stratford 
the ends which Shakespeare mainly contemplated 
during his London career, he would naturally 
withdraw himself from the wits and gallants of his 
time, and be known to posterity principally by his 
writings. We must remember, too, that Shake^ 
speare was tuppostd, by all his contemporaries, to 
be the author of the dramas which bear his name- 
Hence, the alleged fact that Bacon actually did 
write them cannot account for our ignorance <^ 
Shakespeare. 

Again we are told that the learning evinced by 
the plays is greater than Shakespeare could have 
possibly acquired; and, indeed, such as 
of the period, with the exception of Bacon, 
possessed. To maintain this position, the educa- 
tional advantages of Shakespeare are systemati- 



cally underrated, and the leamii^ evinced in the 
plays is systematically overrated. The plays of 
Shakeq>eare do not evince liaming, hut gtniut. 
They are especially deficient in that refinement 
which springs from thorough culture. " He who 
finds learning in the plays of Shakespeare," said 

ralued friend who is, at the same time, a keen 
critic, " does not know what Uartting is." 

Once more, our attention is called, in support 
of this theory, to various coincidences, in thought 
and expression, between the acknowledged writ- 
ings of Bacon and the Shakespearean dramas. 
But these coincidences are few and comparatively 
insigniflcant They do not shut us up to the 
theory that Bacon was the author of the plays. 
Where these resemblances arc noticed. Bacon 
may have borrowed from Shakespeare; or Shake- 
speare from Bacon; or both from a common 

In addition to what has already been said in 
rebuttal of the arguments in favor of the Baconian 
theory, the following points must be noted : 

I, The authorship of Shakespeare's plays was 
never questioned by his contemporaries, who had 
every motive and every opporluikity to detect a 
fraud of this nature. 

z. The authorship was not, in fact, questioned 
for 300 years ; and then, only as an outgrowth of 
that popular tendency to reverse accepted historic 
judgments which led De Quincey to whitewash 
Judas Iscariot, and Froude to apologize for Henry 
the Eighth. 

3. No one questions that Shakespeare wrote 
the ytnuj and Adonis and Tht Kapt tf Lturece, 
which, according to Colerit^e, prove hiin, "apart 
from all his great works, to have possessed all the 
conditions of the true poet" Estimated merely 
by his poems, Shakespeare needed only a con- 
genial sphere — which we believe him to have 
found in the drama — to make himself famous. 
There are, too, between the unquestioned poems 
and the questioned plays, frequent and striking 
similarities in thought and diction, which ulti- 
itely, marshaled by some loving haitd, are to 
furnish convincing proof that the poems and the 
plays sprang from the same heart and brain. 

Bacon's acknowledged poetry — which may 
be found in Spedding's edition of his works, vol. 
p. 123 — is, as a rule, thoroughly bad; and, 
without exception, thoroughly un- Shakespearean. 
5. The plays cease to appear with Shakespeare's 
death, when Bacon still had ten years of literary 
leisure, and was certainly in no danger of injuring 
hia reputation by acknowledging such master- 
pieces as Ltar and HamUI. 



Poems. A Bibliography of 
ten Earlier Editions, by Justin Winsor, forms 
part of the Library Bulletin, No. 10, Harvard 
University, and has been reprinted therefrom in 
separate form as BiiliographicaJ Cantriiulioni, 
No. a. Of VinMs and Adonis 16 editions are 
described or referred to ; of Litcriet, ta ; of Tkt 
Passietiati Pilgrim, 3; etc The notes are mi- 
nute and variously interesting, as the following 
specimens will show : 

isgfl. Venvs and Adonis. Vilia miretur vul- 
gtis : mihi flauus Apollo | Poeula Castilia plena 
ministret aqua. [A device of an anchor.] Im- 
printed at London by K.[ichard] F.[ield] for John 
Harisoo. 1596. 

DtKription. Without pagination. Twenty-seven 
leaves : sig- A to Diij, in eights. The dedication, 
"To the Right Honorable Henry Wriotheslie, 
Earle of Southampton, and Baron of Litchfield," 
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U aubscribed " Voni Honors in all dutje, William 
Shakespeare." 

Tit Tfxi. It has some changes from previous 
edilions, both errors and improvements, all 
"doubtless due to the printer." 

Tata Copits Kniram. I. In the British Museum ; 
press mark, C. 21. a; size, VuXiJi Inches; in 
splendid coiKJition, with a few stains at (he end, 
and no imperEections; bound in half-olive moroc- 
co, ted cloth sides, in russia case. 

The folUmng MS. Dotei are in the book:— 

"TMl moil precicHU tdIudie i* Imni rhe Libnrin of 

)• late W. (Sir Williun] Bollud and B. H. Brixhl, Eu . 

At Mr, BoOuHl'i nle Vm 1S40] (m r roonu of Meun. 

Bviu) it wu boughl \f Mr. BHihl for j£ai. AiUr. 

Briitat'i ult [no. ^\ (at 7* coonu of Meun Solheby & 

Co.) on ; : April, ■S45i I became Ike Purchuer for r* eun 

01^91:10:0. _ 

" There are three ntnei waalitix the Venui, ooe will I 
feiT pueh liard at, her. I do not Ibink there ii ut likli- 

BolgoiiJd«?iT?o'^.''° " '°'T.[Hcii«] R,[oJ.'d!]' 
On the reverma of Ihii lut ll writlen : — " Thil wu writ, 
n ts] Mr. Thomai RntUl, on the 



u (be Honb 



ten ID me in the Sale Ri 
nwrninr of the lala. 1 
Grenvilk. 
At the Diniel ale in 

Z. In the Bodleian ; size, 4^X3 inches. The 
Daniel Catalogue says it ii "cut into the headline, 
and is inferior to the one in the Daniel Collec- 
tion, no. I, above. 

It oritiDany fome>] part of a vohuae of old poetical mi- 
ctiei, lold at Dr. Bemard'i eale is i«4S f or i 3' ; uui 
Thonuu Wanoa bought it fori^, in 1760 out of hhim nib- 
tHili in a broker'eibop. Hb bnnber, JoaephWulon, [ive 
il 10 Haloiie, who nid o{ the nhune b 1791, " It could 
BOW al anclina aadoabtedly be n^ for three or four^in. 
eaa." Heloae took it apart, and ptacad '*^^ ir_^_- — j 

A^nia " with my olhtr veiy Otfly edilioino 

' ScePnor'iI^lone.p. 179. With bli 
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Tfae FlBDt-lore and Qarden-craft of 
Sbakespeare is the title of a new English book 
by Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. [Pollard, Exeter.] The 
author's object is twofold ; (>) to set forth and 
illustrate, by meant of quotations, Shakespeare' 
knowlet^e and love of plants and flowers ; and 
(>) to vindicate the rank of gardening in the 
Elizabethan age. The work has been lovingly 
and ably done, and demaniis a place in every 
Shakespearean library. In a second edition a 
few errors of the pen or the types should be cor- 
rected, and an index supplied. 

Rolfe's Sbakeapeares. — ShaitsptaT^i Ctm- 
tdye/ Mtuh Ade abeut Nothing. Edited, with 
Holes, by Wm. J. RoUe. [Harper & Brothers.] 
Mr. Rolfe gives us Mtuk Ado about Nothing with 
full explanatory notes, and with illustrations that 
are above the average of those in the former vol- 
ume* of the series. We can add little to the 
eomtnendation that we have heretofore given to 
his work for its minute accuracy as well as gen- 
eral correctness. We have ceased to look for 
typographical errors in his books, and in 
volume notice but one (p. I3t 1. 3, "manner 



A. Ki., V, iv, 60. 
" At , fbriooth ; . . . the pidort that you wot of." 
M. WiBtt, II, ii, 89. 

"We will . . . (how VMi the picture ; look yoo, Sir, aucb 
ne I wu Ihi* preunt : li't sot well done ! " 

T. K., I, T, iji. 
" -Ta ay indnni 
Refoeeit not: It bath no looinie 10 vex yon." 

7-.A'„rii,i«,«9. 

" Uiae own picture on the top on' 



" Bred ... by the openllDU of your eun," 

.rf.A-C.,ll,Yii,.9. 
"The picture ol Nobody." 

rimf., 111,11,136. 

"A lecture, Sir. ... To the dunbnai of the Eeiilnre 
One m^hl inierpiBl. Il ieapretty nockiDeoIthellle." 
Tim. ^ A. ,l,i,>6. 
"How likeittbou Ihii inclurer 
Wroogbi he not well ibit painted il r" 

fim.^A.,l,\,i9T. 
"ApieceodkillfulpaintiiiR. Ohwhatirt 
Of pbyuof nony nil][hl one behold I 
- . - Itieemed nil Iward, all lilver white, 
Win'd up end down, and Iroiabie lip* did fly 
Their windini breath, which furl'd up to the iky." 
Lucncr, iiAy, 1409. 

TABLE TALK. 

. . . M. Cherbtiliez, the popular novelist, it ; 
native of Switzerland. Not many years ago he 
visited a German watering-place for the benefit 
of his health, and was so charmed with the beauty, 
grace, and good sense of a young maiden who at- 
tended the spring that the susceptible Cherbulici 
fell madly in love with her, and to the no small at- 
tonishment of her frientit, and the disgust of his 
somewhat aristocratic family, announced v 
serionsnest his intention of marrying the low-bom 
German girl, and carried it out witlitn six weeks of 
the day that the pretty maiden handed him hit 
first glass of the spring water. Returning, after bis 
marriage, to Geneva, his friends and family 
fused to recognize Madame, and so it came 
pass that M. Cbcrbuliei turned bis back in dis- 
gust on his native land, and proceeded to Paris, 
where he entered upon the career of a man of 
letters; with what success is now veil known. 
His pretty wife it a great favorite in aociety. M. 
Ctierbnllez't marriage was a great success, at it 
is believed that no iitl/raleur of our time has a 
happier home than the author of Samtul Brehl 
&-Co. 

New York City. 

. . . The new iloty in the " No Name Series," 
Signer MenaldiHTi Nittt, has been ascribed 
W. W. Story ; and recently I have heard it said 
that "Ouida" was the writer. I can scarcely 
believe the latter; as in power and originality il 
is so very superior to Ouida'a novels. If Mr. 
Story is not its author, in purity of 
and style, beauty of description, and skillful 
management, it is good enough to be ranked as 



Zama/ille, O, 



h < 



" Belike Ihie ihow imporu lheu(_i 



■7/1', IV, iii, j3. 

ju all." 

f/, IV, lii, 8]. 



Thb pdlnling 
, „, ■meai'd'' 

Ctrlt., I, vi, »L 



REOEKT SPA1TI6H, FBEVOH, AHD OTE- 
EB FOBEIGH FITBLIOATIOKB. 

Aniigtita manuuritei di datcia, hiiloria yarh 
mililar cxiilmUi tn la BiHiottia dil Escorial. 
Far D. Aug. Llacayo y Santa Maria. [Seville, 
Alvarez.] An account of old manuscripts relat- 
ing to military science in the Escurial, written 
especially to awake an interest in similar collec- 
tions throughout Spain. 

Cantabria. Par D. Aureliano Fcmandec- 
Gucrra. [Madrid, Fortanet] A historico-geo- 
graphical description of the province of Canlabria 
by one of the leading Spanish writers. 

Reiu duTch den SlUitn Ocean. Von Max 
Buchner. [Breslau, Kem.] A pleasant and ii 
structive account of travels in the Pacific Ocean, 
treating especially of New Zealand and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

LUIPiBild,gtKhithllith»Uwor/en. Von Graf 
F. Eckbrecht v. Dtirckheim. [Nbrdlingen, Beck.] 



Lilli was one of Goethe's female friends, and this 
□lume contributes some valuable new mate- 
ial for a true life of the poet. 

Jokann, KSttig von Sathseu. Ein Charakttr- 
bild. Von Dr. J. P. von Falkenatein. [Dresden, 
Bansch.] A tribute by an intimate associate to 
the memory of the late King John of Saiony, 
whose beautiful character and true scholarship 

ideated him, not only to his people, but toachol- 

s the world over. 

Ein Kretittug natk Siamhut. Von F. von 
Criegam. [Dresden, Pierson.] A narrative of a 
journey to the East during the last summer. The 
author was sent by the Queen of Saiony in the 
interests of the Red Cross Society, of which he 
member, to study its operations during the 



CUmatI Maret H It PiauHtr Huguenot. Par O. 
Douen. [Paris, Imprimcric Nationalc.] An im- 
portant biography of the great Huguenot poet, 
giving especial prominence to his Psalter, and 
hence a valuable ccntribution to the history of 
music. Many of t)ie old melodies are to be found 

this work, which is a government publication. 

Alexandre Lenoir, sen journal ti It mut/t dei 
monumenlt Frantait. Par L. Courajod. [Paris, 
Champion.] Lenoirdevotedhimselfduring the first 
French Revolution to rescuing all the works of 
art, especially in Paris, which were confiscated, 
and forming them into a collection of which he 
was for many yean the head. This work is the 
first part of his journal. 

fnveniairt ginirai des Riehestet d'Arl dt la 
F^antt. Province. I. [Paris, Plon.] A de- 
scriptive catalc^ue of all the works of art belong- 
ing to the nation, including pictures, statuary, 
buildings, churches, etc A volume on Paris has 
beenpoblished, containing a description of sev- 
eral churches. This is the first volume of the 
scries for the collections, etc, oatsidc of Paris, 
and describes the provincial museums of Orleans, 
Montpeltier, etc 

La tnenaaie dant Pantiqmti. Par Fr. Lenor- 
mant. [Paris, 187S.] An important treatise on 
andenl money by the first of French aichKolo- 
gists, 

CorrtspondeHce de Catherine II avee Grimm, 
[Sbornik, Sl Petersburg.] These letters of the 
great Empress, published by the Soci^td imperi- 
ale d'histoire.Russe, are full of interest as show- 
ing the views of an extraordinary woman. 

BiNioiAlpie hiitorifue de Russie. Tome V. 
[Sl Petersburg.] This volume contains the acts 
of the Monastery of Iversk from 1581 to 1706, 
and gives valuable historical material to illustrate 
an important crisis in Russian history. 



KOTES AHD QUEBIEB. 

laj. The BlleBmere MS. Can you tell me 
where the " Ellesmere MS." of Chaucer is, and 
who it belongs to F 

Cincinnati. K. 

The "Ellesmere HS." of the Ctnlerbmy Tile* hu 
been known to idolan dnce iSto, when ll wu described 
by Todd in hit lUiatratumi aftMi Lien and }l''rilingl rf 
Ckamrr and Gnwtr, but iU lupeHorily 10 ill othen wu 
not ippredaled until * few yan ifo. Il i« named from 
the Ev4 of Elleiniere. iti preienl owner, wtia cbOined it 
(mm the library of the hue Duke of BridgEwaler, at Aih- 
ridge; but where il bud been prEservcd l>e(ore it found e 
lodging there i* not known. Todd egrrnUcd thai It had 
belonged to a collei^le library. Il ii an elegant folio on 
vtUna, and it fiady illnalniled. It is eappoecd to btTe 
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datbi Ihoogh lh« illuitrmdani ui oC i later date. No 
ccnptcte inl hu yel beeo ediied from llu> nuDUMiipl. 
UHHifh i< hu been ued by Mr. Skcml ud Dr. Uonia in 
Ibe Toluoa Ibu Iber have edited far the ClareodsB Pnu, 
comixiHaK ccn«n of Ibe lale*. A compviesn ol IbeH 
teita with u^ihU bare tone befonthomii nil thai ii nee- 
e*aBi7 ta ihow Ihc luperiorilr of the tnanuicripl from whkh 
Ibey axne. The^ an tct? unifarm in tbeir gramiuatical md 
itytbinial itnicture, and thia i> tnie of no olber leit to the 
•BBieeileiil. The Chauczr Sodtty bu inued Ihii text id 
hc -ei m ile with £k others, for the m of eiitan. Tbii ii 
called the "Sii-Teit" editioo. Il i> n« adapted to the 
•M of the (eneal reader. Only two yean befan the 
CbuieerSodetTnalormid. in iSM, when Dr. Horriama 
editini a new leiC of Chaucer for the " Aldinc INiala," he 
took the HarleUn HS. 7)34 aa the fonndalian, HTinf that 
DO batter could b« loiud. He aillatcd it irith the Landa- 
deneHS. S;i, which iaone of the Sii-Teite, though be 
had appusiIlT not emnincd Ibe E;leio*re MS. Thia it 
one of Ihc toheoi of ihs rajdd adnnei! of ichoUnhip 
wilbin the laal tew jam. It it a matter of mndi ri(n:i 
(hiu there ia no manuKript of Chancer extant Ibal can bo 
■raced bad (o a date before hit deathi but the agteenicnt 
of the bed now knom ii meh aato (in eridence that we 

Camfr'l^r'' AlTHUI GiLUAN. 

134. Sbakeapeare'a Name. For fall par- 
ticularau to the ipelling of Shaketpeare's natne 
•ee Literary World, Vol. IX, pp. 35, 78. 

115. Stndy of English Literature. Wu 
Ike History of English Uierature SfaiematicaUy 
■tudied in any school of New England more tban 
twenty-five years ago ? 

Andetier, Itaa, T, 

lafi. "Let the Uiick certain fall." (See laa) 
The two stanzas are in Whittier's poem, "My 
Triumph." 

117. Authorsbip wanted of the following 
quotations : 
m. "The mill will ncTer run wilb wUer that haa peat." 
t, " Otb the Alp* lyeth thine lulir.'* 
t. " Coned with the nnoe of contentment." 

J, " A nlver apade to dig hia fjwn i 

A nlden cord la let him down ; 
Abdgle.Jum to blow him on." 

t, " Eternal vigilaDce » the price of libetr." 



laS. The Burr and Blennerhasaef Novel. 
(See 10^ 119.) Although I cannot give either the 
title, or the name of the author, of the book in ques- 
tion, yet I think I have reaid It, and may be able 
to enlighten jou a little. The book was in two 
rolumes, the first of which came into my posses- 
sion, by some chance, when I was only a little 
child i it was, in fact, my fint cuay in novel- 
reading, and fastnnated me so completely that 1 
have been able to remember some of the chac- 
acters, and something of the plot of the story, 
ever since. The opening scenes took place at 
Blennerhasset's home, on Blennerhassct Island, 
where Burr was a guest, in conspiracy with his 
boat, in regard to Burr's project of establishing a 
monarchy. Burr was to occupy the throne, and 
Blennerhasset to be Prime Minister. During 
Burr's stay at Blennertiasset Island, he met 
yoai^ lady, the daughter of a prominent and 
influential Kentuckian, named Beaumont ; 
in order to win the father to favor his scheme, 
Barr made love to the daughter. He was 
cessful in winning the heart of (he latter, but by 
some means she learned of his treachery, and 
upbraided him bitterly for it. ThenBurr'splotwas 
dlscovcred,orsuspected,anddisaBtercame. What 



followed, I cannot now recall, excepting that in 
the closing chapters the scene shifted, and the 
closing acts transpired within the walls of a 
convent, somewhere in Texas, I believe. The 
second volume I never saw, and was entirely too 
young when I read the first, to give any thought 
to the authorship, and the title has slipped my 
memory. From what 1 can recall of it, I think 
it was a story of some ability, and is doubtless 
identical with that of which jroot correspondent 
made inquiry. 
Recktsttr, Pa. s. 



Frances Ridley Havergal. Very little in- 
formation can be obtained for print of this 
English lady, whose religious writings, in prose 
and verse, have foimd their way Id the hearts oi 
so many American readers. We surmise a rela- 
tionship between her and Dr. Havergal, the 
composer of sacred music. But we only know 
that she is the daughter of a deceased English 
clergyman, and that she resides at Leaming- 
ton, near Warwick. She "entirely eschews 
biography," as may be discerned from some Ideas 
expressed in " Under the Surface." She would 
playfully call herself a "maid of all work," but 
we are sure that her service is in " the King's 
Household." 



MIVOK HOTIOES. 

If the thin book in fanciful covers entitled 
Xlvj Social Twitters [MacmiUan & Co.] had 
among its decorations, inside as well as 
out, groups of birds in attitudes of contiden- 
tial chat, presumed to be typical, we might 
almost believe that the author, Mrs. Loftie, 
an English writer with considerable knowl- 
edge of the world, meant something deeper 
by her " twitters " — such a sharp, half- 
mockingway has she of putting things. Her 
style is of the " smart," vivacious kind, and 
she is not always refined. She has a keen 
eye for delecting flaws in character and so- 
cial life, and she treats the matter someti 
in a flippant and sometimes in a dogmatic 
way, but is generally shrewd in her conclu- 
sions. She is most successful, however, as 
well as pleasing, when engaged on such 
plain, practical themes as " Window Garden- 
ing," " Work for Women," " Village Muse- 
ums," " Free Libraiies," etc. The papers, 
arranged in groups, and on a variety of sub- 
jects, were written for ^t Saturday Review; 
but though for English readers, and having 
much on English usages which has no n 
ing for us, they are full of suggestions which 
are not without use on this side of the 
water. 

Canterbury Chimes, or Chaucer Tales Re- 
told/or Children. By Francis Storr and 
Hawes Turner. [Roberts Brothers.] Here 
we have the general prologue of the Canter- 
bury Tales, and the stories of " The Knight," 
« The Man of Law," " The Nun's Priest," 
"The Squire," and "The Franklin," told m 



such a way as to give a very fair idea of what 
they are, without any of the grossness that 
in places makes the originals improper for 
the young to read. To the above the editors 
have added — they aclcnowledge that they 
have taken a great license in doing it — the 
spurious tale of Gamelyn, which no one now 
supposes is Chaucer's, and they have actual- 
ly put it in the place of the "ryrae " of Sir 
Thomas, calling it " Chaucer's " tale. That 
this liberty Is confessed makes it bat little 
less offensive, for u* every other way the story 
introduced as that told by the poet 
This is a pity, for it is good enough to stand 
upon its own merits, and might have been 
brought in in some other way. The editora 

1 to be abreast of the most advanced 
Chaucerian scholarship, and have made use 
of all the aids furnished by the Chaucer So- 
ciety, even copying the iUustrations issued 
in the Society's reprint of the Ellesmere 
Manuscript The book will be found of in- 
terest by others than the young, for whom it 

itcnded, and will give an easy introduc- 
tion to the ancient and heretofore too muck 
neglected poet 

Braiil and the Braiilians. J. C. Fletcher 
and D. P- Kidder; 9th ed. [Little, Brown & 
Co.] The carrying of this large and handsome 
work into a ninth edition sufficiently attests 
its sterling and permanent value ; the eighth 
on had become so scarce that copies 
commanded three times the original price, 
and standing orders in London and New 
York discovered in four years but a single 
second-hand copy. The growing importance 
of Braxil among the nations, and America's 
commercial interest in the country and its 
development, undoubtedly explain this de- 
mand. For the present edition the historical 
portions have been revised to date, the sta- 
tistics have been freshened, and some de- 
scriptive matter, several full-page illustrations 
on wood, a fine steel portrait of Dom Pedro, 
and an entirely new index, have been added. 

Prof, Barzeilotti's Elkict of PfHSvitm [C- P- 
Somerby] is a good book on the right side of an 
important controversy, the work of a man well 
read in philosophy, and a careful thinker ; but the 
original has suffered sorely in the hands of the 
translator, who here and there puts meanings into 
the mouth of the author which we are sure he 
can never have intended. — Bishop Vairs Tlu 
C^Hfrehtttiivi Church [D. Applelon & Co.] is an 
ingenious and large-hearted, but occasionally spe- 
cious, plea for organic church unity, on the basis of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. liisideaisthat 
that church is " roomy " enough to take in all Prot- 
estant " Evangelical " denominations, and yet al- 
low each one "to furnish its own" apartment, so 
to speak. As an exposition of the structure and 
economy of the Episcopal Church it is interesting 
and instructive, and just the book to be read by 
those who want to know the truth about that 
church. Its failure is in a full recognition of the 

attitude of other Christian churches la Tlu 

Reign 0/ CW net th, RtigH tf Lvu [TumbuU 
Brothers, Baltnnore] Rev. T. S. Bacon ^en an 
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answer to the pending quMtions Buppoied to be 
at itsue between Christian faith and modern Mi- 
ence. The gist of the answer is that the will of 
God is the only immediate force in nature and 
life. The essay is learned, laborious, and well' 
intended ; we think it exaggerates the issue, and 
it is too ponderous for popular effect. — Rev. L. 
L. Knox, D. D., believes that he has discovered 
a safe middle way between " liberalism " 
"orthodoxy," which combines the truths of each 
in a new and better system than either ; and his 
EvangdUaJ Safioitalhm [Hitchcock & Walden] 
shows how. — In Tlu CanterSury PUffrimagt [A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.] tlie Episcopal Bishop 
Bedell, of Ohio, gives, not a study of Ghaut 
but an accoont of the proceedings of the Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops, last summer, 
together with descriptions of his own personal 
obtervations in England and tm the Continent, as 
an ordinary pleasuie-traveler. The mixture is a 
curioua one, and the reader is shaken from one 
track off upon the other, and hack, without cere- 
inony; but the book is decidedly entertaining. 

Prof. Montague of Amherst Colle^ has just 
issued a new edition of his Introdtution to Ilaliatt 
Liurature [Boston: Carl Schtenhof], with 
vision of the notes and vocabulary, and the addi- 
tion of an extract from Lcopardi, and further se- 
lections from Dante and Melastasio. For the 
take of those unacquainted with the book, we 
would say that it includes a series of passages 
from twelve representative authors <rf the four- 
a teenth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, prefaced by a short account of the 
history of Italian literature, and followed by 
•ketches of the authors quoted, brief notes upon 
the extracts, and a clear and careful vocabulary. 
Besides its usefulness in a school or college cur- 
riculum, with the author's Mantial of Italian 
Grammar, it will prove a help to those who wish 
to begin by themselves the study of the easiest 
and most charming of modem tongues. 

Thi Strength 1^ Mattriali. By William Kent, 
M. E. [D. Van Noslrand.} This essay is re- 
printed from Van Nostrand's Magatiiu, forming 
No. 41 ofthatpublisher's neat "Scientific Series." 
The book is a popular examination of the sub- 
ject, showing the great necessity, on the part of 
mannfacturers and builders, of a more thorough 
knowledge of mechanical principles, and of a 
more general and thorough testing of actual ma- 
terials used ; and, on the part of engineers, of 
more definite standards and more exact and com- 
prehensive experimentation. The writer under- 
stands hi* subject, and, in small compass, has 
made a dear and forcible presentation of a moat 
important practical matter. 

— Our Boston publishers are by no means si- 
lent or inactive. Houghton, Osgood & Co. will 
■oon publish Ltcvsts and Wild Jfenty, a new 
bpok by John Burroughs, uniform in style with 
hi* other charming volumes, Wakt Robitt and 
Winltr Sunshine. They have also in press new 
editicms of Russell's Library Nsltt, a very read- 
able book publislied several years ago, and of the 
pojjtilar SaUhil Guidt ta Europe revised for 1879. 
Roberts Brother* are finding a steadily inciea»- 
fngiale for the writings of Hamerton, ttw English 



artist^ctitic, of which they have already publislied 
seven volumes, and have an eighth, a Life ef 
Tiirner, nearly through the press. It is said that 
the success of Mr. Hamcrton's novel, Jtfarmarne, 
in the No Name Series, has encouraged him tc 
try his hand again in the same field. 

— R. Worthinglon has justconcluded arrange- 
ments with Longmans, of London, for the third 
supplement to the DictiimaTy of Chemiitry, by 
Henry Watts. Mr. Worthington controls the 
American market for this valuable and exhaust' 
ive encyclopaedia upon the subject, of which the 
supplement makes the ninth volume. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co. have made an addi- 
tion to their list of medical journals in 7Xr Ar- 
chivet of Dermatolagy, the quarterly formerly 
owned by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Dr. L. Duncan 
Bulklcy stilt remains the editor. 

— Porter & Coatcs announce The Young La- 
d^s Friend, by the aiJIhor of that popular com- 
pilation, Sensible EUjuette of the Best Seeiefy. 
They also hive a new and revised edition of 
Gilbert's Sab Ballads, and are to issue, in hand- 
some, illustrated form, the complete poetical 
worka of Scott and Moore. The curious, mystical 
work of Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, A MiraeU in Sfme, 
has reached a sixth edition. 

— Robert Carter & Bros, have in press Jtfy 
Desire, a new novel by Miss Warner, in 
earlier style of her Qatechy and 73/ Wide Wide 
World. The Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton, on 
whom the mantle of his father seems to have 
fallen, has ready a volume of sermons for lit- 
tle folks, originally delivered to this portion of 
his flock in St. Paal's Church, Boston. It is 
called The Wicket GaU, that being the title of the 
first address. The titles of those succeeding are 
also borrowed from Bunyan, but beyond the 
names the connection with Pilgrim's Progress is 
but slight. These publishers are also about to 
rc-issue Dr. Tayler Lewis's Six Days of Creation, 
now for some time out of print, although since 
its flrst appearance, a quarter of a century or 
more ago, it baa passed through a number of edi- 

— We are to have another cyclopedia of poet- 
ry, this time of rel^ous poetry. Rev. Dr. SchaH, 
of New York, and Mr. Arthur Oilman, of Cam- 
bridge, are the editors, and Dodd, Mead & Co. 
the publishers. A large and attractive volume is 
certain of being produced, and we have no doubt 
of its proving very popular. 

— A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, have 
!n preparation a volume, the proceeds of ttie sale 
of which will go to the Youth's Directory of that 
dty, a charitable institution for friendless boys. 
The volume is appropriately entitled For Our 
Boys, and is filled with original stories and 
sketches of the kind approved by growing youth, 
contributed by popular writers. The editor is 
Ambroee P. Deeli. 

— The Wisconsin State Univenity was heav- 
ily stricken the past year by the death of 
three of its most eminent professors, each having 
not yet reached the meridian of life. J. B. Fen- 
ling, Ph. D. [Gieasen] Professor of Languages 
and Ctnnparative Philology, a man widely known 
for hi* scholarship in his ctuMen field, was 
first to fall at the post of duty; -Stephen H. 
Carpenter, Professor of English Literature and 
Anglo-Sazon, a gentleman of established literary 
repntatioii, died during the latter part ^ the old 



year ; and in January, Colonel Nicodemns, Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Civil Engineering, 
died suddenly, the victim of cerebral disease, 
brought on by overwork. He was a devoted 
teacher and a gallant soldier. 

— Messr«. Griffith and Farran have in the press 
a volume by Mr. Francis H. Grundy, entitled. 
Pictures of the Past : Mtmoriet of Men I have met 
and SigXls I have seen. Born with the birth of 
railways and ariicled into the school of the Ste- 
phensons, the author has followed his profession 
mmost parts of the vrorld. His book will contain 
an original account of George Stephenson'* home 
life i of the early days of the railway svstem, and 
of the railway mania; of the construction of rail- 
way* in Yorkahire; and of the writer's acQuaint- 
ance with the Bronte family. Mr. Grandy wa* 
an intimate friend of Patrick Broniii, and interest- 
ing letters from the latter will be found in the 
book, the author of which, in relating the fact* of 
liis life and death, desires to defend Mr. Bronlii's 
memory from what he considers the too severe 
criticiEms of Mrs. Gaskell. The work will also 
contain personal recollections of Leigh Hunt and 
his family, George Henry Lewe*, George Parker 
Bidder, and many other celebrities, ana will like- 
wise give descriptions of very varied experiences 
in Australia. — Atademy. 

— Henry Molt & Co. will publish five works 
of mark the coming month. A handsome octavo 
volume will be made of Symonds's Renaissance in 
Italy : The Fine Arte, which has received golden 
words from the London Academy, Spectator, Tkt 
Britiih Quarterfy, and other English journal*. 
It is a comprehensive essay treating the philos- 
ophy of the history of this important period, and 
shows scholarly treatment and careful research. 
£nglisA Actors from Shakespeare to Macready, by 
Henry Barton Baker, will be a two-volume addi- 
tion to the "Amateur Serie*," uniform with 
Lewes's Actors and Acting. It i* biographical 
and critical, and, beside the author's comments, 
contains a multitude of criticisms of actors from 
different sources, and is also rich in anecdote. 
The " Leisure -Hour Series" will be reinforced 
by that lively volume of travel, WanJeringt in 
Patagonia ; or Life among the Ostrich Hunters, 
of which we have already given our readers a hint. 
The fourth of Whitney's German Texts will be 
Iphigenie auf Tauris : Ein Schauspitl von Goethe, 
with note* and introduction by ProL Franklin 
Carter, of Yale. 

— Macmillan k Co. report that their importa- 
tion of that old-new book, Waterton's Wander- 
ings in South America, is entirely exhausted. 
Perhaps the enthusiastic article, by Thoma* 
Hughe*, in Maemillan's for Febniary, entitled 
" An Old Friend with a New Face," may have had 
something to do with this. Their pretty edition 
of Lamb'* Tides from Shakespeare is also having 

good sale, but the most popular book just now i* 
Dean Stanley's Addresses and Sermons in America. 
w translation of Homer** C^/i/y, bearing the 
imprint of this house, is by S. H. Butcher and A. 
Lang. It is a prose version, and literal. 

— S.C. Griggs &Co., Chicago, will publish, 
about the Sth of March, Wit and Humor; "a 
choice collection," by Marshall Brown, i vol., 

'1 3S0 pages, illustrated. Also The Barqut 
Future, or Life in the Far North, translated from 
the Norwegian of Jonas Lie, by Mr*. Ole Bull ; 
novel giving much intonnation concerning 
northern life, habits, and customs, i vol., iimo. 
Also the third edition of The Grammar of 
I^inting and Engrailing, from the French of 
Charle* Blanc, by Hn. Kate Newell Doggett 
1 vol., Svo, with the original illoatistiou — a 
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work inMnded for popular use. The same bouse 
bas in the hands of the prinler Fart II of Cirman 
wiikBut Grammar or DUtionary, by Prof. Zur 
Brilcke, which will be issued in time for spring 
school*. Part 1, by the same author, is already 
in its fourth edition. They also have just ready 
tlie seventh thousand of Prof. Mathews's new ImmIc, 
Oraiffry and Oratori. 

— In about three weeks Cissell, Fetter & Gal- 
pin will have ready the Due de Bridle's book of 
diplomatic revelations, T&t King's Secret, which 
has made such a sensation in France. It will fill 
a large volume and be handsomely printed. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a new novel 
by a new writer. Miss Rebecca G. Beach, of New 
Haven, Conn. It bears the suggestive title of Tlit 
Puritan and the Quaker, and is a story of colonial 
life in New England at the time of the pencculion 
of the Quakers. It is written from the stand- 
point of the Friends, and is said to treat this im. 
portant period in our country's history in an artistic 
and peculiarly interesting manner, while it also 
shows a close study of historical contempora- 
neous documents. The fourteenth of the " Eco- 
nomic Monographs " wilt be Adulteration if Feed 
and Mtduini, by E. R. Squibbs, M. D., who is 
dbtingaished as the owner of the finest pharma- 
ceutical laboratory in the United States, and is an 
authority on all matters of his profcssioiL The fif- 
teenth in the same series will be the valuable and 
interesting paper on IntematisnaX Cepyright, re- 
cently read by Mr.G. H. Putnam before an appre- 
ciative audience at the rooms of the New York 
Board <A Trade. 

— Charles Scribner's Son* have in press an- 
other volume of the "Epoch* of Ancient His- 
tory," Tkt Age of tie Aatetdnis, by Kev. W. 
Wolfe Capes, of Oiford. The firsttwoof Glad- 
stone's books, Cleatiingi a/ Fait Ytan, are also 
nearly ready, and though made with spedal care, 
will be sold at a dollar each, it being the author's 
express wish that his books should be offered at 
a moderate price. The first volume treats of the 
Throne and the Prince Consort, the Cabinet and 
Constitution ; the second is Personal and Utct' 
ary, and gives reminiscences of Blanco While, 
Giacomo Leopardi, Tennyson, Wedgwood, Bishop 
Patterson, and Macaulay, and amemoirofNorman 
Macleod. Another volume in preparation is a 
reprint of TTii Dawn ef Hittery, by C. F. Keary, 
M. A., one of the curators of the British Museum. 
To it the American publishers have added an 
index. The same housewill publish in the spring, 
from advance sheets, Froude's Ufe 0/ yuli 

— Charles P. Somerby, New York, has in press 
TV f!ngH e/ lie Stout, by Frederick May Hol- 
land, a work historical, descriptive, critical, and 
illustrative, by turns, 

— We are indebted to Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, for a copy of 
OsstekatBidili Trodalemterlelmi Lapei, otherwise 
the Tijdschrijt Vmr Vcrgclijtetidi Letlerkundt, 
journal ,of comparative literature, published i 
Klauscnberg, Hungary, and printed in a dozen 
languages. It is at least a curiouty, and must 
have value and interest for philologists. "A 
derson Rasmus, a Wisconsin- University tana 
Madisonban (Amerika E. A.}," and "Forestier 
Auber, mayiniudds Fhiladclphiiban," are an- 
nounced as contributors. This is the motto — 
from Schiller: 

C'est tm idfal pauvre, un id^il pen i\viii, de 



prit philosopbique, il lui repugnc de respecter de 
pareilles bomes. II nc saurait faire halte pris 
d'un fragment — et la nation, mEmc la plus im- 
porlanle, esMtle plus qu'un fragment f 

' Alfred Stanley Browning Tennyson is the 
e by which a very young English gentleman 
just been b^tiied in Henry VII's Chapel, 

Westminster Abbey. He has the honor of being 
grandson of the poets Tennyson and Lock- 
, and the godson of Dean Stanley and Robert 

Browning. 

— The famous Brinley IJbrary, of Hartford, 
Conn., of which we have already spoken in these 

umns, is to begin to come under the hammer 
New York in a few days, and Part I d the 
catalogue, now before the public, is a striking 
revelation of its vast and varied value*. This 
: covers only so much of the library 
to be sold, embracing 2,619 ^°^ > ^^ ^'^ 
ains more rarities than ever yet were sold at 
time in this cotmtry. The collection is full 
first " editions, among which is probably the 
finest copy extant of Eliot's Indian Bible — with 
three others. There is also a copy of the old 
Mazarin Bible, the first ever printed from mo 
able types. There are old New England raritii 
without number, and many work* which a: 
absolutely unique. It ia thought that the cnti: 
library will fetch not less than $200,000, which 
four times as much as has been realized from 
any collection of Americana yet sold 
country. 

— Our New York contemporary, 1^ Library 
Taile, is gathering itself up for a fresh 
After a momentary suspension, it is to appear as 

weekly, no longer of literature only — or mainly 
but of politics, art, the drama, finance, and the 
stock market as welL The magnillce 

may be inferred from the fact that thoi^h 
promising about double the amount of 
given by the fibtien it is to be furnished 
scribere at a triSe less than half the price of that 
journal. Evidently it hopes to crowd the Nation 
off the track, the result of which contest, of 
course, will be that somebody is wrecked. We 
congratulate the Library Taile on its 
parture, and wish it all prosperity ; but its state- 
ment that the "success quietly attained during 
the past three years" has induced this step, will 
be amusing to those who are acquainted with the 
facts. 

— Russia lias about 500 newspapers, of which 
forty-two are printed in German, several in 
French, and few in provincial dialects. About 
300 foreign journals are admitted into the empire 
free of censorship. Of these more than half arc 
German, but only a third of a political character. 

— Triibner & Ca will be the London pub- 
lishers of the new St. Louis quarterly. The 
PkUeeopher. — O Fetitivitme is the name of a 
new periodical which has appeared at Oporto. — 
The island of Teneriffe has a new periodical 
devoted to science and literature, called Revista 
de Canariai. 

— The New Quarterly vVi^ni/nr [England] has 
passed into the hands of C. Kegan Paul Sl Co., and 
will be edited by A. Egmont Hake, author of 
Farit Originate, and son of the poet, Dr. Gordon 
Hake. 

— The fifth edition of Dr. Busch's Bitmartl/i 
After-Dinner Taik will be published this month. 
Over lojooo capit* have already been sold. 
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Campanella, whose sonnets have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Symonds in the second part of this 
volume, was a Dominican £riar of the i6th 

17th centuries, imprisoned for twenty- 
live years on a charge of philosophical her- 
esy. From his dungeon he sent forth many 
ks on metaphysics, mathematics, politics, 

xsthetics, which gave hi ma place among 
the heralds of the new philosophy. The 

ets are intended to illustrate his various 
theories and modes of thought, and might 
be grouped as philosophical, political, pro- 
phetic, and personal. We quote one of the 
former class, upon " Conscience : " 

All crime i« iu own lonnnil. bearing woe 
ToiBinil «bciily ndeoeuE ol funei 
1( not u once, Hill Hep by Mcp our Dime 

lulilourwill''donotr™!nMheUo"w' "' 
Wehivenoliinned. That p«uincehuhDobl«ne 
Which Ma^daln foubdtweelj pui^HEOurshunet 

«lf pup uhmenl 11 virtue, all iDCBkoDW. 



SluJiBC 



THE 80BKETS OF HIOEAEL AITQELO 
AHD OAUFANELLA • 

THROUGH all the works of his vast and 
varied genius, Michael Angelo seems 
to have been first and always a sculptor. 
Whether his thought found expression in 
stone, in color, or in words, the same char- 
acteristics are apparent, and his sonnets, 
like his statues, are chiseled to the life — 
scvlpilD al vivo, as the Italians say. The 
manuscript of his verses, still extant, 
abounds in erasures, interlineatiops, and 
emended readings, and though we have not 
in many cases their approved and final form, 
they show how impatient of imperfection 
the master was. His poetry has long been 
held as classic in his own country, and has 
been translated in parts by Wordsworth, 
Sou they, Hartley, Coleridge, Longfellow, 
and others; but the Italian has been known, 
unfortunately, not in Ihe form in which the 
author left it, but in the rifaciammlo of his 
grand-nephew, Michael Angelo the Younger. 
In 1863, however, an edition from the 
original manuscripts was published, and from 
this Mr. Symonds has made his version. 
The rendering is free and paraphrastic, but 
the meaning is fairly kept, and the language 
used is simple, clear, and strong. We quote 
the second of the two sonnets upon Dante ; 
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uiub. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
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THE LETTESS TO IHLAT.* 

AS the wife of Godwin and the mother of 
Mrs, Shelley, Mary WoUstonecraft awak- 
ens an interest which her own remarkable 
character, in certain respects an index to that 
of her daughter, fully confirms. Yet although 
her husband wrote a minute and exhaustive 
account of her life, she has become to mod- 
readers little more than a name and a 
mark for scorn. To redeem her memory from 
obloquy and oblivion as well, Mr. Paul, the 
biographer of Godwin, has published Mary 
WolhtoniCTaft's LetUrs to Imlay. Of Irish 
descent, and belonging to a family ruined by 
indolence and excess, she early saw the hard 
side of life, and learned the need of self- 
reliance. At Paris, in 1793, she met Imlay, 
American, who had served in the Revolu- 
n and had shown some literary taste. A 
mutual attachment sprang up, and although 
the French antipathy to the English made 
the form of marriage impracticable, they 
lived as man and wife, and the relationship 
openly acknowledged. Imlay, however, 
of a roving disposition, and eager in the 
pursuit of wealth, and soon separations arose 
and the intervals between their meetings 
became longer and longer. Later hia wife 
discovered that he was engaged in intrigues, 
and although she endured this trial long, 
and endeavored to win back his love, at last, 
finding all efforts in vain, she parted from 
him forever. The letters, seventy-seven 
number, cover the whole period of thi 
married life, and are here published with the 
omission of all that is not personal, especially 
of the passages describing her journey 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, remarkable 
for their picturesqueness and grace, but 
already printed in another form. The edit- 
or's design ts to reveal the heart of his 
heroine, and he has carefully excluded all 



that would divert the interest. The reader 
must not look to find in these pages the pow- 
irful and almost virile style which marks her 
essays and other letters. Odly once or twice 
do we find passages of such force and energy 

e displayed in the extracts quoted in 
the prefatory memoir. For the most part 

; are the passionate outbursts of a 

wounded and sensitive nature yearning for 

the love which was promised to her, but 

afterward cruelly denied. Could anything 

more tender than these pleading lines? 

Imlay, dear Imlay — Ami always tt> be tossed 
about thus } Shall I never find an asylum to rest 
e^ttlmttd 'vif How can you bear to fly about con- 
tinually, dropping down, as it were, in a new 
world — cold and strange — every other day! 
Why do you not attach those tender emotions 
round the idea of home, which even now dim my 
eyes ? This alone is affection — everything else is 
tnily humanity, electrified by sympathy." 

We can quote but a stogie other passage, 
one of the finest, perhaps, in the book : 

The impulse of the senses, passions, if yon 
will, and the conclusions of reason, draw men 
ti^cther; but the imagination is ttie true fire, 
stolen from heaven to animate this cold creation 
of clay, producing all those fine Bympathies that 
lead to rapture, rendering men social by expand- 
ing their hearts, instead of leaving them leisure 
:o calculate how many comforts society affords." 

That Mary Wollslonecraft was gifted with 
rare intellectual powers the world long since 
acknowledged ; that she had a warm and 
loving heart as well, it has been more slow 
admit. Of this latter proposition these 
letters to Imlay afford abundant proof, and 
this ground alone can their publication be 
justified. To the philosophical reader they 
present an interesting study of Ihe rise and 
progress of jealousy; in the soul that is 
capable of tender emotions they will awaken, 
by their plaintive pathos, a mingled feeling 
of compassion and sympathy. 



BOTESEH'S QOETHE AND SOHILLEB.* 

THIS book will sustain the reputation of 
its author as an elegant writer, and go 
far toward giving him a name as a scholar 
besides. No important source from which 
knowledge might be obtained seems to have 
been unvisited or superficially examined. 
Looking at the traits of the picture which is 
presented of the two poets, we propose to 
find some fault, premising that there is a 
vast difference in the judgments of men as 
respects Goethe and Schiller, and that we 
know very well that the Cornell professor 
can bring forward good reasons for all he 
has said, and all he has omitted to say. 

The impression conveyed of Goethe's 
character in Mr. Boyesen's critique, rather 
through failure to condemn than positive 
praise, is more favorable than the facts war- 
rant. His relations with women were often 
undignified and culpable ; with regard to 
this part of his life, a book written for tlie 
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American public should take a somewhat 
diftereat tone. A fulsome Pharisaic condem- 
nation would be displeasing, yet in some 
way it should be distinctly implied that the 
frequent passionate heats of which Goethe 
was the subject, literally from his childhood 
to his old age, are a blemish upon his career. 
The poet's most important attachment, that 
to the Frau von Stein, Mr. Boyesen is ready 
to call, with Grimm, a devoted friendship of 
the noblest sort. It is not probable that the 
connection was immoral ; but even when 
-presented most favorably it must be re- 
garded as indecorous and dangerous. The 
story of Goethe's connection with Christiane, 
too, is detailed without blame. For years 
there was no marriage, and though, as Mr. 
Boyesen says, "she assumed before the 
world the position of a wife," he was again 
and again during this time, as before and 
after, aglow with attachment for other wom- 
en. We well know what may be said in 
palliation, that the world of Weimar was a 
far different one from ours; that the thiills 
of the poet's spirit were often transmuted 
into glorious master-pieces; yet any sober- 
minded man or matron of our land and 
time would declare this capricious love- 
making not a manly thing, to say the least, 
and feel that the life of Goethe would have 
been more respectable without it A word 
or two of plain disapproval here would have 
been in place in abook which wiLl do much to 
shape the judgment of our sons and daugh- 
ters as regards Goethe. We should have 
liked, also, to see Mr. Boyesen grapple more 
vigorously with some of the other tough 
problems of Goethe's career : his apparent 
approval of the " Particularism us " which has 
almost destroyed Germany ; his utter failure, 
when it was in danger, to sustain it ; his ob- 
sequiousness before great potentates — Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, the debauched dilettante, 
Napoleoti, the foreign oppressor, whose hand 
at the same time was crushing the land of his 
life-long friend and protector, Karl August. 

Mr. Boyesen's critique of Goethe's literary 
labors is admirably done. The commentary 
upon Faust, in particular, is a most interest- 
ing exposition of the drama which, as is beau- 
tifully said, " spans Goethe's long career like 
a rainbow-bridge." The Gretchen of Goethe's 
boyhood, and Lilli, are referred to as the orig- 
inals of Margaret, no heed being paid to the 
declaration of Grimm (usually a favorite 
authority with the critic), that Friederike was 
the type. Grimm's curious statement, too, 
that Herder was to some extent the original 
of Mephistopheles was worth a passing 
notice. It is curious to compare the respect 
felt by Mr. Boyesen for the second part of 
Faust with the judgment of other writers 
who have just spoken, M. Edmond Scherer, 
for instance, and Matthew Arnold. The 
world outside of Germany is not yet ready 
to give it the high position claimed for it 
by Mr. Boyesen, and his friend and men- 
tor, Bayard Taylor. 



The sharp contrast in which Goethe and 
Schiller stand to each other in their own 
judgment and that of critics of repute, is 
not sufEciently brought out ; a contrast 
which Schiller describes in the following 
epigram ; 
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It is well understood, too, that in his 
critical treatise, Ueber naive und ssatimtti- 
lalt Dichtung, Schiller meant to take account 
of the difference between his own poetic 
activity and that of Goethe. While he him- 
self, lilted and thrilled with some great idea, 
sought to instruct men, considering as of 
secondary moment the picturing of the 
world, Goethe proceeded in the spirit of an 
artist, reflecting in poem, drama, and ro- 
mance, the universe of men and things. 
This contrast seems to have impressed Mr. 
Boyesen too little ; nor do we find adequately 
presented the growth of Schiller in the 
power of artistic, objective presentment 
Schiller himself called the characters of his 
early dramas monsters {Ungikeuer), and felt 
that in his later plays he succeeded better 
"in holding the mirror up to nature." If 
this is true, " Shakespearean " will qualify 
better the works of Schiller's later period 
than of the earlier time — the application 
which Mr. Boyesen makes of the word. 

On all these points we haVe no doubt Mr. 
Boyesen can make a good defense. We 
have read his book with the greatest interest, 
noting in scores of places how painstaking 
he has been in the use of authorities, and 
admiring everywhere the clearness and grace 
of his presentment 

VEEOH'8 JESTHETIOa." 

CICERO says, in his analysis of human 
nature as the foundation of duty, that 
"no other living being than man perceives 
the beauty, grace, and symmetry of the ob- 
jects of sight" Any one who has driven 
through scenery of uncommon beauty, and 
has thought to observe whether his horse 
appeared to enjoy the landscape, will be 
struck with the force of the remark. And 
he may also be led to think how unpleasant- 
ly like the indifference of the animal is the 
experience of some human beings. We re- 
member a glorious day among the Franconia 
mountains. The one of our company t 
carried away with enthusiasm had been a 
traveler among the Alps. Another was a 
boy of ten; and the only exclamation of in- 
terest that came from his lips, all day long, 
was when he saw a squirrel jumping along 
by the roadside. He was lacking in aesthetic 
development 

How is it that esthetics, which ought to 
mean the science of perceptions, has aban- 



doned three of the senses, and admitted 
sight and^hearing only? The fragrance of 
flowers, the gratifications of food and drink, 
the fanning of cool breezes, show that smell, 
taste, and touch, have to do with our hapfH- 
ness, why not give them a place in aesthetic 
science ? The answer is that the three low- 
er senses have no representatives in the 
imagination. Stimulate it as they may, the 
result is visions and sounds, not smells and 
tastes. They may be cultivated astonish- 
ingly, but their development ranges between 
the narrow limits of sensuous and sensuaL 
On the other hand, the training of the imag- 
ination, as addressed to the eye and the ear, 
affords the keenest intellectual enjoyment, 
and bears fruit in the noble creations of art 
Of those who lack this training, it may be 
said : " They have eyes to see, and see not ; 
they have ears to hear, and hear not" 

We have not set out to write an essay, but 
simply to make a statement of some of the 
prepossessions with which one opens a new 
book, like this of Eugfene Viron's. It is 
properly placed in the library of "contempo- 
rary " science. In the first place, it grounds 
everything in physiology. "The nerve key- 
board of the ear possesses no less than 
three thousand notes." The old-fashioned 
seeing and hearing has turned into the vi- 
bration of fibers. Whether aesthetics gains 
anything by the change, may be open to 
question; but, beyond question, this is in 
the line of "contemporary " science. Fur- 
ther, the book is abreast of the times in its 
spirited advocacy of the art of to-day. 
Some of its impulsions against conserva- 
tism in art are almost violent ; as when it 
declares the AcadimU des Beaux-Arts to be 
the most powerful enemy of progress in 
French art We cannot pronounce this 
charge unjust, but we certainly hope that it 
is. The book seems to be over-jealous of 
the past, but we can pardon it in view of its 
valiant assaults on present affectations. 

The following syllabus of the contents is 
due to the reader: Origin and Grouping of 
the Arts ; Source and Characteristics of 
i€sthetic Pleasure; Taste; Genius; What 
is Art? Definition of .Csthetics; Decorative 
and Expressive Art; Style; Classification of 
the Arts; Architecture; Sculpture; Paint- 
ing; The Dance; Music; Poetry. 

Some of the author's definitions are not 
happy. If "jEsthetics is the science whose 
object is the study and elucidation of the 
manifestations of artistic genius" (p. 109), 
then where is the science that has to do with 
the sublime and beautiful in naluref Again, 
poetry "consists in a peculiar excitability of 
the senses, and in a particular turn of the 
imagination, predisposing it to that kind of 
half-conscious and half-voluntary hallucina- 
tion without which genius in art would be 
incomprehensible " (p. 330). Such an intro- 
duction poorly represents what is really a 
brilliant and valuable discussion of poeliy, 
although we cannot sympathize with the au- 
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thor in hU notion that science has f^led to 
give birth to poetry because science has been 
"kept down by the prejudices of theologians 
and metaphysicians" (p. 373). Are theo- 
logians and metaphysicians as bad as the 
Aeadimie des Beaux-Artif 

M, Vtfron, following VioUet-le-Duc, whom 
he often quotes, believes in the present. Ar- 
chitecture, with its new "iron age," sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, music, even the dance, 
are rigorously brought to the standard of 
to-day. Let us give our readers one example 
of this, from sculpture : 

" If we oisb sculpture to become a truly mod- 
em and independent art, we must apply ourselves 
vigorously to develope it in harmony with a mod- 
ern spirit 1 that is. we must look mainly to ex- 
pression and movement. In that point we ro^ 
not only eciual, we may surpass, the andents. 11 
is dcploiable lo see an art enchained by condi- 
tions which fatally stunt its growth, while it would 
be so easy to grant it litieriy, and allow jl to take 
a new departure. Above all is il to be regretted 
Ihat every year a certain number of young men 
enroll themselves among the copyists of tbe nude, 
and devote all theii future lo a series of barren 
eHorts to reproduce forms in which tbcy feel but 
little real interest " (p. 203). 

The value of the book b greatly increased 
by an admirable index. When will the time 
come that an author who fails to give us a 
good index will be understood as confessing 
that even if his book be worth reading, it is 
not worth keeping? 
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OHTJBOH'8 EBSAT OV DANTE.* 
'HIS rare and noble essay lirst appeared 
1 1S50, in the Christian Rtmembrancer ; 
and was reprinted in a volume of Essays and 
Reviews in 1854. It may be said to have 
been the forerunner of the present abundant 
and rapidly growing literature of Dante. Its 
very first paragraph is enough to indicate the 
quality which established its place 
and permanently as a masterpiece of analytic 
criticism : 

"The Dh/ina Commedia is one of the land- 
marks of history. More than a magnificent 
poem, more than the beginning of a language, 
and the opening of a national literature, more 
than the inspirer ol art, and the eloty of a great 
people, it is one of those rare and solemn monu- 
ments of the miikd's power, which rise upincfiace- 
ably, and for ever, as time goes on, marking out its 
advance by grander divisions than its centuries, 
and adopted as epochs by the consent of all who 
come after. It stands with the Iliad and Shake- 
speare's plays, with the writings of Aristotle and 
Plato, with the Novum Orgaimnt xnA the Princi- 
pia, with Justinian's Cfdt, vrith the Parthenon 
and St. Peter's. It is the first Christian poem ; 
and it opens European literature, as the Iliad 
did that of Greece and Rome. And, like tbe 
Iliad, it has never become out of dale ; it accom- 
panies in undiminished freshness the literature 
which it began." 

This is a lofty strain for a beginning; but 
it is the pitch of the whole essay, as witness 
this next paragraph, which is the essay's 
very close ; 

" Those who know the Divina Cemmtdia best, 
will best know how hard it is to be the int< 
prefer of such a mind ; but they will sympathi 



with the wish to call attention to it. They know, 
and would wish others also to know, not by hear- 
say, but by experience, the power of that won- 
deiful poem. They know its austere yet subdu- 
ing beauty ; they know what force there is in its 
free and earnest and solemn verse, to strengthen, 

I tranquilize, to console. It is a small thing 
lat it has the secret of Nature and Man ; that 
fevv keen words have opened their eyes to new 
ghts in earth, and sea, and sky ; have taught 

them new mysteries of sound ; have made them 
recognize, in distinct image ox thought, fugitive 
feelings, or theii unheeded expression by look, 
or gesture, or motion; that it has enriched the 
public and collective memory of society, with 
new instances, never to be lost, of human feeling 
and fortune ; has charmed ear and mind by the 
c of its stately match, and the variety and 
Dieleness of its plan. But, besides this, they 
r how often its seriousness has pot to shame 
trifling, its magnanimity their faint-hearted- 
, its living energy their indolence, its stern 
sad grandeur rebuked low thoughts, its 
thrilling tenderness overcome sullenness and 
assuaged distress, its strong faith quelled despair 
and soothed perplexity, its vast grasp imparted 
the sense of harmony to the view of dashing 
truths. They know how often they have found, 
in limes of trouble, if not light, at least that 
deep sense of reality, permanent, though unseen, 
which is more than light can always give, in the 
which it has suggested to them of the judg- 
ments and the love cdGod." 

This impressive essay, of which the above 
may be taken as index passages, devotes 
its first pages to a rapid survey of the 
historical environment of Dante — the com- 
plexion of that particular period of the Mid- 
dle Ages in which he lived, and suffered, and 
wrote. At the outset are set before 
pictures of Venice and Florence, and around 
them are grouped the more memorable feat- 
of the Christendom of the thirteenth 
century. The two great political factions, 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, which divided Flor 
entine society with the billemess of civil 
war, are sketched with a few rapid but 
graphic touches. This was the world into 
which Dante was bom, and in which he took 
his place as a public man — soldier, ofRce- 
bearer, diplomatist by turits ; finally to be 
banished and to wander up and down upon 
the earth. Such was the life and experience 
which produced the Commedia. "It is the 
work of a wanderer," the fruit of years of 
disappointment and exile. It is "a novel 
ind startling apparition in literature." 

" Probably it has been felt by some, who have 
ipproached it with the reverence due to a work 
of such renown, that the world has been gener- 
ous in placing it so high. It seems so abnormal, 
so lawless, so reckless of all ordinary proprieties 
and canons of feeling, taste, and composition. 

II is rough and abrupt ; obscure in phrase and 
allusion, doubly obscure in purpose. It is a 
medley of all subjects usually kept distinct; 
scandal of the day and transcendental science, 
politics and confessions, coarse satire and angelic 
joy. private wrongs, with the mysteries of the 
faith, local names and habitations of earth, with 
visions of hell and heaven. It is hard to keep 
up with the ever-changing current oi feeling, to 
pass as the poet passes, without effort or scrupir 
from tenderness to ridicule, from hope lo biltt 
scorn or querulous complaint, from high-raised 
devotion to the calmness of prosaic subtleties or 
grotesque detail." 

Some of these matters of " grotesque de- 
tail" are touched on more in detail on pages 
133-138, and they lead Dean Church to say : 
" Let no reader of fastidious taste disturb 



his temper by the study of Dante." . . . 
The Commedia is open to all the attacks 
that can be made on groiesqueness and ex- 
travagance." But, as the author also ob- 
Dante would not have thanked his 
admirers for becoming apologists." " The 
Commedia will always be a hard and trying 
book ; nor did the writer much care that it 
should be otherwise." It has its grandeur 
the sustained magnanimity and lofty self- 
reliance of him who produced it It has its 
tenderness too. It is the story of its author's 
life, yet not pure allegory. " We can as little 
forget in reading him this real world in 
which we live as we can in one of Shake- 
speare's plays." The poem is crowded with 
real personages. Its key-note is theological, 
but its interest is all comprehensive ; " his- 
tory, natural and metaphysical science, poetry, 
and art, each in their turn join in the har- 
mony, independent, yet ministering to the 
whole." Its aim is not political, but rather 
to give the mind vivid impressions "of the 
real world of pain and joy." It has more 
than one aspect, and is picture and prophecy 
by turns. Its general meaning is clear 
but at points it is often enigmatical 
enough. Into it converged the poetic spirit 
with which the Church had been instinct from 
the beginning ; and it was at the same time 
a promise to Christian and modem Europe 
" that it was to have a literature of its own." 
It was " the restorer of seriousness in litera- 
ture." It valued the Church, though it "did 
not spare the Church's rulers." 

Such is the general course of thought of this 
asterly and eloquent production, which suf- 
fices to carry the reader's mind to the very 
center of Dante's great poem, and furnishes at 
motive lo and the measure of a truly 
sympathetic criticism. No clearer insight can 
yet have been given to the spirit and purpose 
of the great Italian. Dean Church enriches 
essay with frequent quotations both from 
the original and from Wright's translations. 
These quotations are especially helpful and 
interesting in those pages which institute a 
comparison between Dante and Virgil, 
Among what may be called the "beauties " 
of Dante, Dean Church thuscalls especial at- 
tention to his use of light : 

"No poet that we know has shown such sin- 
gular sensibility to its varied appearances -— has 
shown that he felt it in itself the cause of a dlt- 
linct and peculiar pleasure, delighting the eye 
apart from form, as music delights the ear apart 
from words, and capable, like music, of defimite 
character, of endless variety, and infinite mean- 
ings. He must have studied and dwelt upon it 
like music. His mind is charged with its effects 
and combinations, and they ate tendered with a 
force, a brevity, a precision, a heedlessness, and 
unconsciousness of ornament, an indifference to 
circumstance and detail; they flash out with a 
spontaneous readiness, a suitableness and felic- 
ity, which show the familiarity and grasp given 
only by daily observation, daily thought, daily 
pleasure. Light everywhere — in the sky and 
earth and sea — In the star, the flame, the lamp, 
the gem — broken in the water, reflected from I 
the mirror, transmitted pure through the g1ass,T I C* 
|orcolored through the edge of the fractured em- ^ 
I eratd — dimmed m the mist, the halo, the deep 
I water — streaming through the rent doud, glow- 
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ing in Ihe coal, quivering in the lightning, flash 
itig in the topaz and the ruby, veiled behind the 
pure atabaater, mellowed and clouding itself in 

the pearl " 

but we must make aa end somewhere of 
trading from these fascinating pages, and it 
might as well be here. The whole essay is 
one to be read with keen enjo3'menl by every 
lover of fine criticism ; and it is seldom that 
the reflections of so sound a judgment are 
set forth in so captivating a style. 

The volume includes a first English trans- 
lation, by Dean Church's son, of Dante's Dt 
Monarckia, a politico-speculative treatise, 
originally written in Latin. 



THE LAW or LATTEB8.* 

HITHERTO there has not been, in the 
hands of the profession, any work de- 
voted to what, for want of a better name, 
may be called the law of lawyers, and dis- 
cussing, on the basis of decided cases, the 
rights and duties existing between attorneys 
and their clients, and the relation of Ihe 
attorney to the court, together with the 
powers of the court over the attorney 
one of its officers. "The book before un 
an attempt to occupy this new field, and has 
a right therefore to be treated with leniency. 
Pioneers may sometimes leave their work 
rough-hewn, where a nicer finish would be 
required of those who come after. Some of 
the greatest commentators have been those 
who have found it necessary to rise tc 
test of such severe criticism. Story's Bail- 
mints had to follow the learned work of Sii 
William Jones ; and in his treatises on com- 
mercial law that eminent author, who, as 
Wendell Phillips says, was "the only Amer- 
ican jurist who ever crossed the water," 
acknowledges himself profoundly indebted 
to Potbier and Domat. But he never suf- 
fers by the comparison. 

The author of the present work, going 
over the ground ds novo, leaves us nothing 
to desire in the scope of his investigations. 
The fact that he cites five thousand eases 
shows that he has patiently examined the 
Digests. Of course his work must have 
been chiefly with them. To cite so many 
cases at first hand would be impossible, and 
occasional errors as to the doctrine of a case 
show the natural results of the modem meth- 
od of composing a legal text-book. Such a 
text-book, tcNlay, is too often a digest of cases 
strung together by a slender, and sometimes 
rather dry, thread of legal narrative. Con- 
sidered as anything other than a digest, the 
volume before us sufEers from the sacrifice 
of depth of thought and clear view of prin- 
ciple to mere extensiveness of investigation. 
A thoughtful criticism, for example, of Ihe 
true tbeory upon which an attorney may be 
"disbarred," might do much to bring pre- 
vailing ideas on the subject to some uni- 
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formity. Must the moral character sufficient 
to retain the attorney at the bar be the same 
as that required to admit him P Must dis- 
barring be looked at from the point of view 
of the honor of the court and bar, or of the 
attorney's ability to serve the public? or do 
both in the end come to the same thing? 
"That the court should purify the bar of 
official delinquency and base immorality," 
says the Supreme Court of Ohio, "is due to 
its own dignity and to preserve Ihe character 
and integrity of the whole profession from 
scandal and reproach " (Slate v. Chapman, 
1 1 Ohio, 433}. " The court should only no- 
tice those delinquencies as are in their 
nature gross, and unfit a person for an hon- 
est discharge of the trust reposed in him," 
is the somewhat different language of Chief 
Justice Whipple, of Michigan (/« re Mills, 
I Mich., 400). But in this, as in other ques- 
tions, the author leaves the reader to his 
own opinion; nay, worse, he leaves him con- 
fused with opposing opinions expressed in 
the text, as though they were the author's 
own, but, in fact, only copied verbatim from 
the cases. There is variety enough, as there 
must be when the authorities range from the 
Queen's Bench to the Supreme Court of a 
new territory, but there is no corresponding 
attempt at unity of principle. Swamped 
and overwhelmed with decisions, we have 
not strength to struggle up to a single legal 
conclusion. Where, too, we had a right to 
demand severe selection from such a mass 
of material, we are annoyed by constant and 
provoking repetitions. That the attorney 
may be made to state in court for whom he 
is acting we are told, with due citation of 
authorities, five times within the compass of 
ten pages ; and another simple doctrine is 
naively stated as many times in two succes- 
sive pages. 

The chapter on Privileged Communica- 
tions is particularly unsatisfactory. Being 
one of pecuhar interest and difliculty, the 
subject offers a good opportunity for a dear 
and logical presentation of the law and Ihe 
principles involved. But for these we seek 
There is no clearness, no logic in 
statement, no evolution of principles. In 
fact, a legal writer who cites every case as 
though, by some divine harmony of law, it 
.Id be reconciled with every other, can 
scarcely be looked to as a guide to lead us 
through the mazes of decisions to the rest- 
Lg place of sound principle. Comparatively 
iw cases are cited as being contra, and yet 
keen scent for contras is a first requisite 

; sorry to find misprints very abun- 
dant, and especially mischievous as occurring 

the references. To cite cases, also, from 
the English Law and Equity Reports is in- 
excusable carelessness. This is a set of not 
wide use, and the cases are all to be found 
in the regular reports, from which, of course, 
they are usually cited. 

But it will not do to condemn wholly, 



where there is much that is interesting and 
new. The chapter on Summary Jurisdiction 
has been fairly put together from original 
sources, and is such a view of the direct 
control of Ihe court over attorneys, and over 
agreements between attorney and client, as 
will not be found elsewhere- Many of the 
legal doctrines under this head have been 
almost entirely developed in England. It is 
matter of favorable comment on the charac- 
ter of the New England bar, that, as com- 
pared with the courts of England and most 
of the other States of the Union, the cases 
cited from their reports as illustrating the 
practice as to disbarring, and the exercise of 
summary jurisdiction over wrong-doing law- 
yers, in favor of clients, are as almost 
nothing. For many the book will be useful 
and valuable till a revision, or the writing of 
a better one. 

Charles H. Barrows. 



BBOENT nOTIOV. 

We feel inclined to characterize Mr. 
Samuel Adams Drake's Captain Nelson as 
the best novel which has yet appeared in 
Harper's " Library of American Fiction.'' 
For "a romance of colonial days " it has the 
advantage of having been written by a man 
who has lived in those days, so to speak, all 
his life, and who to an antiquary's minute 
and familiar knowledge of his field at the 
time related, joins a very agreeable literary 
style. Mr. Drake's mind has been so fed on 
the antiquities of the country, especially of 
New England, that not only his expression, 
but his very thought, catches the form and 
color of the past, and his pages read much as 
if they had been actually written two hundred 
years ago. Captain Nelson was a young 
Boston patriot in the reign of Sir Edmund 
Andros, and the story begins in the Massa- 
chusetts capital in the troublous times of 
1689 — passing thence over to Canada and 
into the presence of Frontenac, and then 
across the seas ; the romance of love being, 
of course, the thread by which the reader is 
led along through these historic scenes. The 
movement is stately and dignified, the diction 
classic, and the antique flavor of the whole 
imparts a subtle charm. That the work would 
satisfy the feverish appetite of the intemper. 
ate novel reader we should not feel sure, but 
any reasonable taste it cannot fail to please, 
and there are to be had through it very 
graphic and truthful delineations of colonial 
life at Ihe end of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Howells's last novel, The Lady of the 
Aroostook, may be regarded as an antidote 
to some recent poisons. It is its patriotic 
and chivalrous purpose to rescue the Amer- 
ican woman from the aspersions from which 
she has suffered in one or two quarters 
of late, and to show of what fine stuff she is 
really made. Very original materials have 
been chosen with which to work out this 
idea, and the result is a fresh, vivacious, ele- 
vated story, in which real novelty of Qoncep^ 
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tion is combined with all the other fine 
qualities which have given Mr. Howells his 
easy distinction among present writers of fic- 
tion. But the " Aroostook " is a ship, and 
not the remote county of Maine o£ that name ; 
and the events of the story take place upon 
her deck and in her cahin during a voyage 
from Boston to the Mediterranean. We 
wili not spoil the boolc for the reader by de- 
scribing its plan in detail. We will only add 
here that in it Mr. Howells seems to have 
written with a pen of broader moral nib, so to 
speak, than usual ; a high and generous pur- 
pose taking the lead of a mere technical skill. 
The character of the story's obvious motive, 
and the strong and steady hand with which 
it is carried out, give Tie Lady of the Aroos- 
took, we think, a foremost place among the 
works of this author. [Houghton, Osgood 
&Co.] 

Pkilomin^s Marriages is very different 
from anything which Madame Gr^ville has 
given us before. Her previous tales have 
been mostly of Russian life, and to some ex- 
tent tragic, often deeply so ; this is a simple 
sunny picture of French life, with which, 
indeed, the author is quite as familiar as with 
the Russian, being "to the manner bom." 
In a preface addressed to her American 
readers she here says : 

" The novels of my contemporaries, that are 
the most frequently read in other countries, are 
devoted to painting the ixctptietu of life, both in 
r^ard to good and evil ; my desire is to make 
you know French people as Ihey are, as one 
meets them in the street, at the theater, in shops, 
at their own houses — especially in their own 
houses, in their modest homes, which are as re- 
spectable and as well ordered, as the gieater 
part of those in other countries." 

Philomfene, accordingly, is a typical French 
country woman of the middle class, honest 
and reputable, but a trifle vulgar ; and the 
story of her "marriages " is the story of her 
anxious but luckless schemes to secure a 
husband. The scene is a French village 
which Hamerton would love, and the at- 
mosphere is as fresh and pure as that of a 
June morning. The comedy — for comedy 
it is without a hint of tragedy — is quiet and 
unexciting, but amusing throughout, and at 
points very laughable. Readers of stimu- 
lated tastes would perhaps call it dull, but we 
have enjoyed it a good deal, and it leaves a 
very distinct picture of place and person on 
the mind. The translation, the first of Miss 
Helen Stanley's, is good, without being ex- 
cellent, having the fault of a certain stiffish- 
ness in the joints as of one who had not 
exercised herself in the English language for 
a season. Her next effort, we are sure, from 
what we know of her abilities, will be better. 
[T. B. Peterson & Brothers.] 

Modern Fishers of Men is a caricaturist's 
sketch of church life and work in a typical 
American village. The drawing is clever 
enough in form, but it lacks point, purpose, 
and color ; and one closes the book with a 
feeling of uncertainty as to what it is all 
about. Such proper names as Gobblupp, 



Coosnek, Gaspack, Inthway, and Rev. H. 
Dickory Thompson, are the author's favor- 
ites. Between such materialsand the tender 
religious lessons which come in at the close 
thepe seems an incongruity. The book is 
well written ; it is not a novice's work \ and 
it is a promise, perhaps, of something better. 
It is somewhat in the style of Mr. Habber- 
ton's Scripture Club of Valley Rest, but is 
gentler than that The authorship is not 
stated, though it is nothing to be ashamed of 
even if it do not make a reputation. [D' 
Appleton & Co.] 

In Old Martin Boscawen's Jest we find 
the favorite plot of the old-time novel, with 
additions. The real interest of the story 
begins just where in so many books it ceases 
with the opening of a will, and the discovery 
of an unexpected and deserving heir. 
Madelon, suspected of a great crime, finds 
her fortune but to lose her friends. We are 
prised at the ease with which the wicked 
plotter against her peace succeeds in his en- 
deavors, and at the coolness with which he 
enters good society and is kept there unti' 
the end. Madelon's horror of the crii 
murder, and scorn of defending herself, 
to us much more natural. We like the word. 
pictures of the book — its free drawing of 
scenery and figures making them to stand 
well out as from canvas. There is scope 
for such a power, as the scenes are laid not 
only in England but in France, and we have 
much of the Cornish as of the Breton dia- 
lect, though it may be doubted if many of the 
readers will be able to appreciate the intrica. 
cies of both. The story has a happy ending, 
upon which both author and readers may be 
congratulated. [D, Appleton & Co.] 
As we open Cupid and the Sphinx we are 
once reminded of Kismet, so similar is it 
. that in plan and setting ; nor does it com. 
pare unfavorably with that delightful story. 
There is the same vivid yet delicate coloring 
in the descriptions of Egyptian scenery, with 
perhaps greater prominence of the human 
elements, and a plot wrought out in rather 
more dramatic style. In other words, the 
Sphinx is subordinate to Cupid; but this 
circumstance argues no weakness either in 
conversation or narrative, both of which we 
find are excellent ideally, and pleasing as 
well. For some faults in punctuation the 
author is probably not responsible, and we 
make no exception in recommending this as 
a very charming novel [G. P. Putnam'i 
Sons.] 

MIHO H IOT I0E8. 

An Aeeeunt of the Life and Times of 
Francis Bacon. Extracted from the edition 
of bis Occasional Writings. By James Sped- 
ding, z vols. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 
These two volumes require rather descrip- 
tion than criticism. They are a condensation 
of the seven puUished in England between 
1861 and 1874. About one half of the work 
in that form was composed of Mr. Sped- 



ding's commentary. It was erudite, compre- 
iive, and upon its publication was at 
once recognized as the best edition of 
Bacon's miscellanea 



"The editor of this American abridgment 
[Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose name, however, 
does not appear] has," the publisher remarks, 
" followed Mr. Speddine's order and authority in 
all points; his part has been to retain those por- 
tions which he judges 10 be of most interest 10 
American readers. The result is that the rela- 
tions of the two parts of the work have been 
somewhat altered. The commentary has become 
the main thing, and the wntings are introduced 
as illustrating that." 

Though the task of abridgment was 
undertaken without any suggestion from 
Mr. Spedding as to its scope, he examined 
the selections made by the American editor, 
and proposed what alterations he deemed 
fitting. The text is wholly his. 

" The book, therefore, as it now stands [says 
the publisher's prefatory note] may be regarded 
as embodying the editor's conception of what 
would be chosen by an American reader who 
should judiciously skip in his reading of the orig- 
inal work, and Mr. Spedding's final literary re- 

The blot upon the moral character of Sir 
Francis Bacon is the acceptance of gifts 
while he was Lord Chancellor. The judg- 
ment regarding the guilt of the unfortunate 
practice, formed upon the reading of Ma- 
caulay's essay on Bacon, is corrected by the 
perusal of Spedding's pages. Mr. Spedding 
appears in the r61e of an apologist for a 
practice which was not expressly forbidden 
by statute to the Chancellor, and which was 
not of infrequent occurrence. This lenient 
estimate is made to appear reasonable by 
careful reasoning. It is the estimate which 
posterity will, we believe, in spite of Macau- 
lay's brilliant and one-sided essay, finally ac- 
cept. The publisher's art has made the vol- 
umes attractive and easy of reference. Each 
is furnished with an analytical table of con- 
tents, and a second, with an elaborate index to 
both. We must, however, protest ag^nst 
the narrow margins to which the pages are 
sheared down. 

Health and How to Promote ft. Richard 
McSherry, M. D. [D. Appleton & Co.] 
This is one of the best popular essays on its 
subject we have ever seen. It is short, 
clear, positive, sensible, bright and enter- 
taining in its style, and as full of practical 
snggestions as a nut is of meat It shows 
how hygienic habit is better than medicine. 
It lays down principles of living for the four 
ages of life, with special assignments of duty 
to the sexes. These general views it follows 
out in detail in their application to person- 
ality, habitation, clothing, work, play, 
food, and stimulants. Dr. McSherry, who 
occupies a high station in Maryland, takes 
moderate and, as we believe, just ground with 
respect to the use of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco. The former have their uses ; the I 
latter is allowable within limits to adults ; but^ \ ^ 
to youth never. The book is one that ought' 
to be widely circulated. 
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The editor of the Literary VioKLDioould 
take this means to acknowledge the very 
many personal Utters from subscribers in 
various parts of the country expressive of 
their interest in the paper and their pleasure 
at Us progress. The number of these saluta- 
tions makes it quite impossible for him to re- 
spond to them individually, and he begs his 
correspondents to accept his most hearty 
thanks for their 'words of approval and 
encouragement. 

EXTEHDIHQ AHD IHLATIHG. 

THE terms " extended " and " inlaid," oc- 
casionally met with in descriptions of 
rare books, as in a note elsewhere re- 
lating to the contents of Bouton's New 
York bookstore, may puzile some 'of 
readers. To " extend " a work is to strip it 
of its covers, separate it into sheets, and, by 
the insertion of additional matter illustrative 
of the text, multiply one volume into several. 
" Inlaying " consists in framing a small page 
of printed or written text in a larger page of 
blank paper ; which is done by cutting out 
from the latter an aperture a trifle smaller than 
the p^e to be " inlaid," and then lapping the 
edges of the two and joining them with paste. 
This secures the result of the scrap-book, 
while avoiding the doubled thickness. The 
joined edges are usually pared away, 
the seam may be made almost imperceptible 
to the eye, and wholly to the touch. 

This work of inlaying, which affords a field 
for the exercise of the nicest taste and skill, 
is done on a large scale at an establishment 
in Brooklyn, but many an amateur of average 
mechanical habit, with a little practice, ca 
do it himself. It requires a sharp knife, 
good eye, an exact sense, clean fingers, 
plenty of water, true paste, a press, 
plenty of time. 

We commend to those of our readers who 
have the fancy and the leisure, the "extend- 
ing" and "inlaying" of some favorite author; 
partly as a recreation, and parUy as a means 
of giving definiteness to the study of him. 
Begin in a snudl way. Take, for instance, a 
copy of Whittier's " Snow-Bound," or of 
Bryant's " Thanatopsis," or a brief biography, 
a picturesque essay, or a graphic description 
out of one of the magazines ; separate its 
leaves ; trim the printed pages to a uniform 
size; inlay these in larger pages of heavy 
drawing paper, so as to give a spacious mar 
gin. Begin the collection of newspapei 
cuttings, prints, portraits, drawings, and other 
materials, illustrative of the text ; mount or 
"inlay" these upon other pages, and insert 
them in their proper place as they accumu- 
late. And when the job is finished — which 
it will not be In a hurry — carry it to the 
binder. The doing of the work will have 



been a constant source of profit and pleasure, 
and you will have made for your library "a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever." 

We shall be glad to give any further prac- 
tical suggestions in our power respecting 
"extending" and "inlaying." 



READIKG WITH A FUSFOSE. 
'T'HERE is a great deal too much reading 
-*- at random ; of this book to-day, and of 
that to-morrow, with no careful method 
eming the selection, and no high purpose 
gathering up the results into a definite good. 
One cannot read all the books that are pub- 
lished ; one cannot even know by name the 
books that have been written ; the only pos- 
sible achievement is to adopt some eclectic 
system and abide by it rigorously ; to do 
little reading upon a few choice topics, 
and do it thoroughly and well. 

Hence the helpfulness of the literary jour- 
nal, which may bring to the reader's notice 
the few books he needs for the execution of 
his plan, and satisfy him in a little space and 
a few moments as to the remainder. 

It is an excellent way to fix upon some 
epoch in history, or some noted figure 
biography, or some important department of 
science and art ; and to govern one's reading 
by its requirements. Concentrate fact, fic- 
tion, and fancy all upon the theme; illuminate 
all parts of it by every aid that can be brought 
to bear upon it, and make it a life work to 
master it in all its aspects and relations. 
Such a course will give constant interest to 
a pursuit which even with those wto are 
fondest of it may sometimes flag; it will 
economize thought and time ; and it will en. 
rich the mind with the best fruits of study. 
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AHOTHEB EHOTOLOPaaDIA. 
ir readers are aware of the progress of 



th) edition of the Encyclapadia 
Britannica. Its publication by the Blacks, 
of Edinburgh, is one of the literary events of 
the time. Its republication in this country, 
the original form, was undertaken by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston, at $9 a volume. 
There are to be twenty-one volumes. 

Under these circumstances a Philadelphia 
firm, J. M. Sloddart & Co., began the re- 
print of the work, from entirely new plates, 
slightly modified form and type, at f 5 a 
volume. Their edition is a creditable one in 
appearance, whatever is to be said of the 
of the making of it ; and its low price, 
irse, gave it the advantage over the 
British original, the sale of which in this 
country was almost entirely stopped. It has 
been largely subscribed to, and some seven 
or eight volumes have been already issued. 

The Blacks, in self-protection, have now 
themselves begun the publication, through 
the Scribners, of New York, of an Amer- 
ican edition of the work, printing it from 
the original plates, with the latest correc- 
tions and revisions, but using a lighter paper, 



and giving ^narrower margin, and so furnish- 
ing the volumes at %i each. This stroke 
will probably in its turn kill the Stoddart 
edition, as the English plates and press-work 
must be conceded to be superior to the Amer- 
ican. Meanwhile Little, Brown & Co. have 
reduced the price of their importation to $8 
a volume, and they are likely to supply such 
buyers as, having plenty of money, want the 
very choicest and best. 
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el Ihil throutb onlaineia \n ^rtxi- 

lintadiy, conUineil an etTEgioui error. The onlr 
Wilkin our povci U lo reprint (he poao cofTccted.] 

TO TEE WOXLS'S POET, 



A bof u wautuDE Do bil own fair ihore 

Tbe hutwt, iriili in multitude o( ihipt ; 
He little (binlu what greatncu lie* in •lore, 
Thoufli eren now, hii kbI balh louched hia 
Hit bouadlcsa future, there, he guca ali 
Hit fame, hereiif ler, wiil be Likat IbaL 
Itia to-dar- Altou the mighty deep 



or late all hailioTi richer | 



H. U. S. FI5AJ0BE.* 

MANY of the great masters in music were 
wont Co have their play-days of composi- 
tion. Haydn and Mendelssohn, in the coarse of 
iheir serious work, were not above occasionally 
writing humorous and playful bagatelles, com- 
posed for the mere fun of the thing. Vet ibcir 
desultory scintillations were not concessions to 
(he popular taste in any sense of the words, since 
in each instance they bore the artistic imprint of 
tbe composer's genius. 

It would be wrong, however, to include in this 
category Ihe new comic opera entitled " H. M. S. 
Pinafore," because tt is unquestionably a compo- 
I for the popular car. Therefore it gives 
little, if any, satisfaction lo the earnest musician, 
id less still when he knows that its ctMnposer, 
Arthur Sullivan, is capable of much higher work. 
What an incongruity it would be to place " H, M. 
5. Pinafore "in equal estimation with the same 
imposer's masterly " Prodigal Son ! " One may 
Ik suic that Sullivan himself would wince at the 
■ety thought. 

As al>s1ract tnusic the new comic opera cannot 
ccure a high place among modem musical com- 
positions. Regarded in its true light, as a composL 
ir the people, it is of course calculated to pro- 
duce ephemeral excitement rather than the s1igh^ 
it degree of lasting enthusiasm. The libretto is 
good one of Its kind, sparkling in humor, with 
occasional dashes of true wit throughout the two 
Ids into which it is divided. Technically speak- 
ng, the music ahoirs the hand of the musician. 
It ia light without being altogether vulgar. Jo- 
sephine's song, " Sorry her lot," the duet, " Re. 
frain audacious tat ! " and the chorus commenc- 
ing with the words "This very night," are of 
special relative merit, though of no great musical 
value. The same may be said for the chorus 



* H, M, S. I^~af<«e. Naulical Coiric Ope™ in two ac 
Wniteu by W. S. Gilbert. Compoied by Arthur Sullivi 
R»n<. and Voic«. Boston : OliTer Diteon & Cq. 
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1' Gaily tripping, lightly skipping." The work 
a whole does not do aedit to Mr. Sullivan's ri 
muilcal talent, and there is less excuse lot his 
wriline so-called popular music, since he is ii 
silion to gel x hearing for the higher and worthier 
productions of his genius. It must be conceded 
that be has considerable genius. His " Sorce 
is in many respects a praiseworthy work, but his 
" Trial by Jury " and " H. M. S. Pinafore " will 
be as soon foi^oCten as they deserve to be. 






n.-poE. 

IT happens to us but few times in our lives to 
come consciously into the presence of that 
extraordinary miracle we call genius. Among 
the many literary persons whom I have happened 
to meel, at home or abroad, there are not half a 
dozen who have left an irresistible sense of this 
rare quality ; and, among these few, Foe stands 
next to Hawthorne in the vividness of personal im- 
pression he produced. I saw him but once, and it 
was on that celebrated occasion, in 1845, when he 
startled Boston by substituting his boyish pro- 
duction, "A! Aaraaf," for the more serious poem 
which he was to have delivered before the 
'Lyceum. There was much curiosity to see him, 
for his prose-writings bad been eagerly read, at 
least amoi^ college students, and his poems 
were just beginning to excite still greater atten- 
tion. After a father solid and very partisan 
address by Caleb Gushing, then just returned 
from his Chinese embassy, the poet was intro- 
duced. I distinctly recall bis face, with iis ample 
forehead, brilliant eyes, and narrowness of nose 
and chin; an essentially ideal face, not noble, 
yet anything but coarse; with the look of over- 
sensitiveness which when uncontrolled may prove 
more debasing than coarseness. It was a face to 
rivet one's attention in any crowd ; yet a face 
that DO one would feel safe in loving. It is not 
perhaps strange that I Snd or fancy in the por- 
trait of Charles Baudelaire, Foe's French admir- 
er and translator, something of the traits that are 
indelibly associated with that one glimpse of 
Poe. 

I remember that when introduced he stood 
ii(ith a sort oE shrinking before (he audience and 
then began in a thin, tremulous, hardly musical 
voice, an apology for his poem, and a depre- 
cation of the expected criticism of a Boston 
audience ; reiterating this in a sort of persistent, 
querulous way, which did not seem like satire, 
bat impressed me at the timeasnauseoustlattery. 
It was not then known, nor was it established for 
long after — even when he had himself asserted it 
— that the poet was himself bom in Boston; 
and no one can ever tell, perhaps, what was the 
real feeling behind the apparently sycophantic at- 
titude. When, at the end, he abruptly began the 
recitation of his rather perplexing poem, the 
audience looked thoroughly mystified. The 
verses had long since been printed in his youth- 
ful volume, and had re-appeared within a few days, 
if I mistake not, in Wiley & Putnam's edition of 
his poems; and (hey produced no very distinct 
impression on the audience until Foe began to 
read the maiden's song in (he second part Al- 
ready his tones had been softening to a finer , 



melody than at first, and when he c 
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his voice seemed attenuated to the finest golden 
thread ; the audience became hushed, and, 
were, breathless; there seemed no life in the hall 
but his ; and every syllable was accentuated with 
such delicacy, and sustained with such swee 
as I never heard equaled by other lips. When 
the lyric ended, it was like the ceasing of the 
gipsy's chant in Browning's " Flight of the 
Duchess ; " and I remember nothing r 
except that in walking back to Cambridge my 
comrades and I felt that we had been under the 
spell of some wizard. Indeed, I feel much the 
same in the retrospect to this day. 

1'he melody did not belong, in this case, to the 
poet's voice alone ; it was already in the words. 
His verse, when he was willing to give it natural 
utterance, was like that of Coleridge in rich 
sweetness, and like that was often impaired by 
theories of structure and systematic experiments 
in meter. Never in American literature, I 
think, was such a fountain of melody flung into 
the air as when "Lenore " first appeared in the 
Pianar ; and never did fountain so drop down- 
ward as when Foe re-airanged it in its present 
form. The irregular measure had a beauty 
original as that of " Christabel," and the lines 
had an ever-vaiying, ever-lyrical cadence of their 
own until their author himself took them and 
cramped tbem into couplets. What a change 



Bui ran 



to the amended vi 
lengths, thus : 



I, portioned off in regula 



iGodioHleidDly, IhcdudmarlKl no wr 

e yet, when he introduced that tedious 



TLU lilt yellDw-hjiliKl young Eulalie became mTuniliDE 
bride." 
This trick, caught from Poe, still survives in our 
Lture ; made more permanent, perhaps, by 
the success of his "Raven." This poem, which 
made him popular, seems to me far inferior to 
some of his earlier and slighter effusions; as 
those exquisite verses "To Helen" which are 
among our American classics, and have made 



permanent phrase in our language. 
Foe's place in purely imaginative prose-wrlt- 
ig is as unquestionable as Hawthorne's. He 
ren succeeded, which Hawthorne did not, in 

penetrating the artistic indiKerence of the French 
ind ; and it was a substantial triumph, when we 
)nsider that Baudelaire put himself or his friends 
I the trouble of translating even the prolonged 

platitudes of "Eureka," and the wearisome nar- 
ve of "Arthur Gordon Fym." Neither Poe 
Hawthorne has ever been fully recognized in 

England; and yet no Englishntan of our time. 



except possibly Dc Quincey, has done any prose 
ilhi^inative work to be named with theirs. But 
in comparing Poe with Hawthorne, we see that 
the genius of the latter has hands and feet as 
well as wings, so that all his work is solid as ma- 
sonry, while Poe's is broken and disfigured by all 
sorts of inequalities and imitation and stucco ; 
he not disdaining, for want of true integrity, to 
disguise and falsify, to claim knowledge that he 
did not possess, to invent quotations and refer- 
ences, and even, as Griswold showed, to manipu- 
late and exaggerate puffs of himself. I remem- 
ber the chagrin with which I looked through 
Tieck, in my student-days, to find the "Journey 
into (he Blue Distance " to which Poe refers in 
(he "House of Usher;" and how one of the 
poet's intimates lai^hed me to scorn for being 
deceived by any of Poe's citations; saying that 
he hardly knew a word of German. 

But making all possible deductions, how won- 
derful remains the power of Poe's imaginative 
talcs, and how immense is the ingenuity of his 
puzzles and disentanglements. The conundrums 
of Wilkie Collins never renew their interest after 
the answer is known; but Poe's can be read 
again and again. It is where spiritual depths are 
to be touched that he shows his weakness ; 
where he attempts it, as in " William Wilson," it 
seems exceptional ; where there is the great- 
est display of philosophic form he is often 
most trivial, whereas Hawthorne is often pro- 
foundest when he has disarmed you by his sim- 
plicity. The truth is that Poe lavished on things 
comparatively superficial those great intellectual 
resources which Hawthorne reverently husbanded 
and used. That there is something behind even 
genius to make or mar it, this is the lesson of the 

Foe makes one of his heroes define another as 
"that tnonstrum homndum, an unprincipled 
man of genius." It is in the malice and fury of 
his own'crilical work that his low moral tone [nost 
betrays itself. No atmosphere can be more be- 
littling than that of his " New York Literati ; " it 
is a mass of vehement dogmatism and petty per- 
sonalities ; opinions warped by private feeling, and 
varying from page to page. He seemed to have 
absolutely no standard of critical judgment, 
though it Is true that there was very little any- 

e in America, during those acrimonious 
days, when the most honorable head might be 
covered with insult or neglect, while any young 
poetess who smiled sweetly on Poe or Griswold 
or Willis might find herself placed among the 
muses. Poe complimented and rather patronized 
Hawthorne; but found him only "peculiar and 
bo/ original ; " saying of him, " He has not half 
the material for the exclusiveness of literature 
that he has for its universality," whatever that 

mean ; and finally he tried to make It appear 
that Hawthorne had plagiarized from hInuelL 
He returned again and agab to the attack on 
Longfellow as a willful plagiarist, denouncing the 
!al resemblance between his "Midnight Mass 
for the Dying Year " and Tennyson's " Death of 
the Old Year," as "belonging to the most barba- 
■ons class of literary piracy" (Works, ed. 1853, 
III, 325). To make this attack was "to 
throttle the guilty" (III, 300) ; and while dealing 
thus ferociously with Longfellow, thus conde- 

lingly with Hawthorne, he was claiming « | 
foremost tank among American authors for ob'T I ^ 

lies now forgotten, such as Mrs. Amelia B.> 
WelbyandEstelle Anne Lewis. Noooeeverdid 
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more than Poe to lower the tone ot literaty criti- 
cism in this country; and the greater hil talent, 
the greater the mi»chie{. 

As a poet he held for a time the place earlier 
occupied by Byron, and later by Swinburne, as 
the patron saint of alt willful boys suspected of 
geniu*, and convicted at least of its infirmitieB. 
He belonged to the melancholy class of wasted 
men, like the German HoSman, whom perhapi 
of all men of genius he most resembled. No 
doubt, if we are to apply any standard of moral 
weight or sanity to literary men — a proposal 
which Poe would doubtless have ridiculed — it 
can only be in a very laige and generous way. 
If a career has only a manly ring to it we can for- 
give many errors — as in reading, for instance, 
the autobiography of Bcnvennlo Cellini, carrying 
always his life in his hand amid a brilliant and 
reckless society. But the existence of a poor 
Bohemian, besotted when he has money, angry 
and vindictive when the money is spent, this is a 
dismal tragedy, for which genitis only makes the 
footlights burn with more luster. There is a pas- 
sage in Keats's leiteis, written from the haunts 
of Barns, in which he expresses himself as filled 
with pity for the poet's life; "he drank with 
blackguards, be was miserable ; we can see hor- 
ribly clear in the works of such a man his life, as 
if we were God's spies." Yet Bums's sins and 
miseries left his heart unspoiled, and this cannot 
be s^d of Poe. After all, the austere virtues — 
the virtues of Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier — 
are the best soil for genius. 

I like best to think of Poe as associated 
with bis gifted betrothed, Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, whom I saw sometimes in her later 
years. She had outlived her early friends and 
loves and hopes, and perhaps her literary fame, 
such as it was; she had certainly outlived her 
recognized ties with Poe, and all but his memory. 
There she dwelt in her little suite of rooms, 
bearing youth still in her heart and in her voice, 
and on her hair also, and in her dress. Her 
dimly-lighted parlor was always decked, here and 
there, with scarlet ; and she sat, robed in white, 
her back always to the light, with a discreetly. 
dnted shadow over her still thoughtful and noble 
face. She seemed a person embalmed while 
still alive ; it was as if she might dwell forever 
there, prolonging into an indefinite future the 
tradition of a poet's love ; and when we remem' 
bered that she had been Poe's betrothed, 
that his kisses had touched her lips, that she 
still believed in him and was his defender, all 
criticism might well, for her sake, be disarmed, 
and her saintly life atone (or his stormy and sad 

8HAIE8FEABEA1TA. 
An Imponanl New Work on Shakespeare. 

— Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lon- 
don, will publish early in the spring, in one vol- 
ume, demy Svo, about 700 pages, extra cloth, 
price 21 shillings, 7»* Shatesptart Key, unlock- 
ing the treasures o£ his style, elucidating the 
peculiarities of his construction, and displaying 
the beauties of his expression ; forming a com- 
panion to Tht Compltle Coficardanct le Shake- 
iftare; by Charles and Maty Cowden Clarke. 
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of this, the latest-written 



work on Shakespeare by its distinguished authors, 
the forthcoming book is spoken of as follows ; 

"A volume that should present as ready a ref- 
erence to the several features of Shakespeare's 
style as the Concordance does to his every word, 
was long felt to be a need by the authors of this 
work during their many years' editorial and criti- 
cal devotion to Shakespeare's writing j and the 
accumulated result of their then jolted-down 
attempts to supply this need now takes carefuUv 
matured shape in TAe Skaktsptart Kty, which 
will thus become as useful to future Shake- 
spearean students as it would formerly have been 
to themselves. Itwill infactenable every reader 
of Shakespeare to become his own editor, eluci- 
dator, and interpreter.since it makes Shakespeare 
illustrate himself; containing, as it does, the 
means of at once turning to confirmatory evi 
dences of the mode in which Shakespeare ei 
presses his thouehts, thereby denoting and estab 
lishing the probably right reading of hitherto 
disputed passages, and placing ecllictimly at one 
view comparative evidence which till now has 

etc For instance, it bemg shown by upwards of 
300 assembled examples that Shakespeare uses 
many words, as well as the one in question, with 
largely inclusive or elliptical force, passages like 
the following — where the word 'spare' has 
been suspected of error and been changed for 
various other substituted words — ofFer no obsta- 
cle to comprehension, but are in complete accor- 
dance with Shakespeare's style: 

" ' Shn-ioi, we would not ifart HfaviD, u we love il. 
Bui u *t Wind In ta,.'-M./cr M., II. iii. 

On the contrary, it is demonstrated that the origi- 
nal word should be retained; because, judging 
from other similarly employed words, there is 
every probability that in this passage he uses the 
verb 'spare 'so as to make the phrase ellipti- 
catly express 'spare Heaven our offence ;'' re- 
frain froni offenflinE Heaven.' 

"An important heading of the present work 
has been devoted to Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Time, showing by multitudinous carefully col 
lecled instances his own invented style and sys- 
tem in this particular." 

The "Prospectus"lbenenuraerates the various 
headings which form the "Table of Contents" 
to Tht Skakitpiart Key, as showing its nature, 
its minute detail, and its intrinsic utilitj- as an 
exhaustive expositor of Shakespeare's style. Ot 
these headings there are no fewer than ninety- 
five, among which are the following: Abrupt 
Commencements ; Affected Phraseology ; Alleged 
Anachronisms, Discrepancies, etc.; Alliteration; 
Antithetical style; Authorship and style of 
"First Part of Henry VI" minutely discussed; 
Bitter puns and plays on words ; Conceits ; Cant 
terms; Coined words; Corruptions — deviating 
into various tenses ; Dumb shows ; Elisional 
Abbreviations : Ellipses ; Elliptically used words 
and style; Familiar and homely expressiotis ; 
Historians' passages adopted; Idioms; Impera- 
tive and Subjunctive Mood; Ironical phrases; 
Iterated words; Jesting ; Legal phrases ; Mode 
of address or salutation ; Musical terms; Uaths, 
jnations, etc. ; Paradoxical phraseology ; Par- 
aphrases ; Parentheses; Peculiar construction, 
replies, use of words, etc.; Pleonasms; Perfect 
impression through imperfect expression ; Pro- 
nunciation ; Provincial terms; Punctuation; 
Rhymes; Sarcasms; Similes; Soliloquies; 
Stage directions and entrances; Technicalities; 
Terms of challenge ; Titles ; Varied meanings 
combined in one word or sentence ; Unlinisbed 
sentences; Verbs peculiarly used; Weights and 
ures ; Women's parts played by boys; 
Words like "blame," "fear," etc.; with many 
others equally attractive. 

Not only to the philological student, the poet, 
the dramatist, the fiction-writer, the bic^rapber, 



the hbtorian, the anthor generally, the orator, the 
public speaker — all persons whose object is to 
attain precision, strength, and refinement of ex- 
pression, will this book upon Shakespeare's style 
prove essentially valuable ; but the moet unculti- 
vated boy or girl reader of our great poet's 
works, who wishes to improve his or her diction, 
and learn the best mode of uttering bis or her 
thought in simplest yet noblest English, will lind 
help and advantage in a great degree from.7X< 
Skakitptari Key, JOSBPR Ckosby. 



HINOB ITOTIOES. 

Etymological and PronounHng Dictionary 
of tht English Language, including a very 
copious selection of scientific terms. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. 4th edition, revised 
and enlarged. [Scribner & Welford, New 
York,] The revived interest In literary and 
philological subjects is showing itself io the 
publishers' lists. To a certain extent the 
public is turning from science, of which not 
long ago it seemed as if they could not have 
enough, to letters. The rapid rise of philol- 
ogy is one of the phenomena of our phe- 
nomena] times ; and if it could be traced from 
the fortnation of the Asiatic Society, at Cal- 
cutta, less than a century ago, it would pre- 
sent a very entertaining as well as instructive 
record- On its pages we should see the 
names of Sir William Jones, the Schlegels, 
Bopp, Rask, Grimm, Pott, Rapp, Max Miil- 
ler, Wedgwood, Skeat, Stratmann, Marsb, 
Whitney, and many other scholars, of 
England, Germany, and America, who have 
made the science of philology one of the 
foremost studies of the world. The earlier 
guesses have ^ven way to modern certain- 
ties on many points, though there yet re- 
mains much that has not been redeemed 
from the region of shadow. The diversions 
of Purley and the entertaining studies of 
Trench have been the means of giving to 
many an appetite which has led them on 
until they have become exact scholars. At 
the present time the best philological schol- 
ars are trying to make the wealth of their 
knowledge available to learners, and the 
study is rapidly becoming prominent in edu- 
cational courses. The book before us is an 
instance in point. It contains avast amount 
of matter, admirably arranged for reference. 
It contains more words than are to be found 
in Wedgwood, as might have been expected, 
and the author seems to be free from the 
bias of a preconceived theory, and therefore 
does not make any apparent effort to bend 
facts to his notions. The compiler of a work 
like this ought, above all things, to be of a 
judicial spirit A supplement gives many 
words that are so modem as not to be found 
in other dictionaries. Among these are, 
allophyllian, bicycle, bioplasm, chignon, htlio- 
type, heterogenesis, interview, and knicktr- 
bockers. These words are of a class for 
which one often needs a dictionary. TheJ^^^J 
appendices, which contain lists of postfixes, 
of common abbreviations, of words and 
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phrases from foreign ton£;ues, and of uncom- 
moa proper names from a variety of soui 
will be found of great use to all who use 
book. We are glad to commend it to 
readers as a compact, comprehensive, : 
so far as we have been able to observe, a 
trustworthy guide in the interesting domain 
to which it belongs. The type is of 
sity small, but the words for which one looks 
are thrown into relief, and are readily found. 

At the Back of tfie Moan. Or Observa- 
tions of Lunar Phases. By A. Lunar Wray. 
[Lee & Shepard.] This is a weak attempt 
to satirize the follies and inconsistent 
modem civilization, with a change of 
and under a thinly-disguised allegory. The 
verse is pure doggerel, and the wit, if such it 
may be called, consists in spelling words 
backward, an art in which any intelligent 
child soon becomes proficient, Notsob, Wen 
Kroy, and Nodool represent Boston, New 
York, and London ; while Bible appears 
Elbib, and Sunday as Yadnus. The sneers 
at Christianity are coarse and commonpla 
musty heirlooms of earlier ages of skeptici; 
Mr. Murray, Gen. Butler, and Joseph Cook 
come in for a share of notice ; but Mr. Mal- 
lock, the brilliant English satirist, seems 
particularly obnoxious to the author. The 
book covers only one hundred and thirty 
pages, but, if we are not mistaken, the reader 
will wish the end had come even sooner. 

Discitssions in Church Polity. Contribu- 
tions to the Princeton Review. By Charles 
Hodge, D. D. Selected and arranged by 
the Rev, William DuranL With a preface 
by A. A. Hodge, D. D. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons.] Not only Presbyterians but Chris- 
tiana of other polities will welcome thank- 
fully this volume, containing the matured 
opinions of a learned scholar and eminent 
theologian in regard to ecclesiastical organi- 
zation and government It was Dr. Hodge's 
hope to add to his three volumes on System- 
atic Theology a fourth on Ecclesiology. 
He was prevented by the infinnities of age 
from recasting and putting into permanent 
form the lectures he delivered to his classes 
on Ecclesiology. But from 1835 to 1868 he 
was accustomed annually to write an article 
reviewing the action of each Presbyterian 
General Assembly ; and many of these 
articles were substantially identical with his 
lectures. Mr. Durant, with great pains and 
fidelity, has taken these annual review arti- 
cles and kindred papers, and digested them 
under appropriate headings, with references 
to the pages of the review and to the dates 
of publication. By this process we have, in 
authentic form and in Dr. Hodge's own lan- 
guage, a complete treatise on The Church, 
the idea of it, the theories of it, the visibil- 
ity and the perpetuity of it, principles of 
Church Union, province of the Church, the 
relation of Church and State, Presbyterian- 
ism, the Church of England, Presbyterian 



Orders, and Presbyterian Liturgies. The 
second part, on the application of principli 
goes into minute details of the Presbyterii 
organization and government, and answers 
multitudinous practical questions. We should 
like, if we had room, to give Dr. Hodge' 
views on some of the questions which ar 
mooted in other churches as well as in th 
Presbyterian. He argues for the validity of 
Romish Baptism ; that a church-member may 
abstain from the communion for cause, but 
may not be allowed voluntarily to withdraw 
from church-membership ; that a 
may, and if he no longer feels 3 call to it 
ought to, demit the ministry ; and in favor 
of an adequate salary being secured to all 
ministers by the whole church, through a 
sustentation fund ormissionarysociety. The 
book is carefully edited, and furnished with 
copious tables of contents and an index with 
numerous cross references, which greatly 
augment its value. 

Dean Stanley's Addremt and Sermoni, dei 
ered during his recent visil to this country, and 
now collected into a volume [Macmillan & Co.], 
are eighteen in number — nine of each ; and are 
introduced by a preface, and adorned with a pho- 
tograph of the author. We are glad this broad- 
minded theologian has left behind him so pleas- 
ant and so useful a volume. There is leaven 
in it. Maj it work! — Dr. George Dana 
Boardman's Model Prayer is a series of pastor's 
studies, designed to set forth the doctrinal, ethi- 
cal, and honatory aspects of the Lord's Prayer. 
A skeleton of the argument runs along the border 
of the text, which is an odd arrangement, and the 
ityle is rather lurid and exciting, as hardly befits 
the subject, p. Appleton & Co.] — Kev. Dr. 
SeisB, Lutheran, of Philadelphia, who turned the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt inside out in his Miracle 
ef Statu, has now attempted in tiis Veiies from 
BaiytoH a like feat with the Book of Danict. 
[Porter & Coatea.) But Daniel, puzzle as he is 
— in parts, is not so much of a curiosity as' the 
Pyramid, and this book is not so interesting as 
the othet. Both subject and treatment bring it 
thin the bounds of commonplace. Still 
Dr. Seiss is sensible and instructive ; he is not 
is not extravagant ; and hi« bibliog- 
raphy of the literature of the prophecy is a feat- 
ire of obvious value. — One would first say of an 
luthoT who should write a hook and call it 
idrift cm tit Blaci mid Ttdi jj. B. Lippincolt 
i Co.] that he is crazy; but Chaplain Kane, 
U. S. N., is not that, though he has seen more 
. and dreamed more dreams than most 
Eight times in his !ife he has been at the 
point of death; and once at least was further 
gone than his physician ever knew anybody else 
go, and return. This little hook — it is barely 
>re than a tract — recounts the strange sensa- 
>ns of his ttancea, tuiaing them to moral and 
spiritual account The facts certainly have some 
psychological interest, if the uses made of them 
e fandf ul, 

A Glossary of Biclagieal, Anatomical, and 
Physiological Terms. By Thomas Dunraan. [D. 
Appleton & Co.] This little English hand-book 
be quite full on the subjects indicated, 
and the definitions are brief and 



syllabication — bo-tany,/e-moral, o-rigin — is not 
pleasing to American eyes ; some of the pronun- 
ciations — to'elogy, dia'fkragm, umbili'cal, and 
many more — are not such as we have been accus- 
tomed to ; the Greek etymologies arc unsightly, 
and lose half their value in their English dress. 
A book that was worth doing so well was worth 
doing considerably better. 

Hon. Horatio King, who styles himself on his 
title-page " ex- Postmaster General of the United 
States," though he held ofl!ice for only about 
three weeks at the very end of Bucbanan's ad- 
ministration, has taken his turn at foreign travel ; 
and an illustrzted volume of 400 pages, T'axtve 
Monlhs in Europe, is the result. [Washington : 
J.Bradley Adams.) The time waa 1875-6; the 
route Ireland, Scotland, London, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Italy, and France; for com- 
panions he had his wife and the chance acquaint- 
ance with whom he fell in by the way. The 
ground traversed is familiar, and the author tells 
the old old stoiy in straightforward terms, with 
a fair proportion of good touches here and there. 
The book makes no special call to be read, 
though we could name no reason why any body 
should not read it, if he wants to. The type is 
good, but the ink uneven ; and the pictures are 
of no account whatever. 

The Statesman's Year Book [Macmillan] has 
become the statistical authority for the English- 
speaking world. Sixteen annual publications of 
it have established its position beyond rivalry. 
It has made the reputation of its compiler, Mr. 
Frederick Martin. It is a small, red-covered, 
thin-paged, compactlycovered volume, giving 
the historical, civil, social, commercial, and 
ecclesiastical facts and figures of every kingdom, 
people, tongue, and nation under the whole 
heavens, so far as known or knowable. It is a 
universal year-book, fresh, full, accurate; indis- 
pensable t4 the statesman, not only, but to the 
editor, merchant, manufacturer, and student of 
modem life as well. It ii the cyclopzedia hy tel- 
egr^^jh. 

The Memoir of George David Cummins, 
D. D., [Dodd, Mead & Co.] is the work of his 
widow. It is a good specimen of loving biogra- 
phy, largely made up of letters. A better printed 
book from these publishers we do not remember 
: seen. It will Iw read by the Re- 
formed Episcopalians, of whom Dr. Cummins 
the first bishop, with lender and lively inter- 
In the church out of which he went, it will 
be read with regret aud sorrow that so needless 
departure could not have been prevented. 
With a different bishop in the place of the late 
Dr. Whitehousc at Chicago it might have been. 
Two steel portraits of Dr. Cummins are given. 
The first, showing him in his early life, is well 
enough. The second is not in his favor; its face 
s not that of a man born to be a leader of men. 

It is rather hazardous, we think, for a compar- 
itively unknown poet like Eugene H. Munday to 
offer his verse to the public in such " splendifer- 
" typography as has been given to his Caii- 
net Poems. {]. B. Uppincotl & Co.] There is 
danger thereby of transposing the reader into a 
spectator, and, in his admiration of paper and 
decoration, leading him to forget to ask what 
of poet we have here- By his lines oa 
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"E.s.Q,"Mr. Munda; specially shows himself 
to have a pleasant fancy and a good knack at 
rhyming. The latter quality is made apparent 
in some other places. 

Do yoa know what The German is? How to 
give it f How to lead it 7 How to dance it ? 

And if your education has been neglected in 
these- particulars, do you wish to amend il? 
Then buy and study the book of this title which 
two "amateur leaders "have prepared. [Jansen, 
McClorg & Co.} If you are a pretty girl and a 
graceful dancer you must buy it, for it is dedicat- 
ed to you. It will (each you how to stand on 
one foot, like the damsel in outline on the cover. 
It translates "the poetry of motion" into the 
prose of rules and examples. It offers to the 
country what is now an almost exclusive pastime 
of the city. It praises " the German" as "by far 
the most agreeable of modern dancing entertain- 
ments, the least expensive and the best adapted 
to alt styles of houses." It instructs the hostess 
as to her duties, the dancers as to their points, 
and gives leaders their cue. The authors esti- 
mate that t^^ will give a very pretty German, 
ice-cream and "favors" included. But how 
much cheaper and belter a book-club, or a liter- 
ary circle 1 

The cabinet organ is now an established article 
lA household furniture, often sharing the fami- 
ly's aEection with the piano, sometimes even dis- 
placing the latter. Among these instruments, 
that known as the Estey Organ holds, we believe, 
an honorable place; and such a publication as 
the Eitty Organ Method [Hunt Brothers] is a 
good evidence of its capacity and popularity. 
The book is a very good one of its kind, and of 
course is adapted to use with similar instruments 
of any make. It begins with the elements of 
music, and carries the principles forward in thei 
elaboration ; the arrangement of matter being 
excellent — examples being mingled with the i 
ercises. The selections show good judgment 
fair proportion being from classical compositions. 
The type is clear, and the presswork, paper, and 
binding wholly satisfactory. 



gent, well-pr<^>ortioDed record; a work which 
the Saturday Resiea can conscientiously describe 
as "a really good book on a really interesting 
subject" 

A Centintntal Tour af Eight Dayi/nr Forty- 
Shillingi. By a Journeyman. [Sampson 
Low S Co.] In no sense a guide-book, and 

ithout many formal descriptions of places visit- 
ed ; but a rippling, sparkling, refreshing narra- 
tive, which, by reason of its simplicity, is music 
to the ear, and, because of its picturesqueness, 
full of beauty to the eye ; altogether charming 
and delightful ; and only a shilling too. 

Saulh Africa and iti Million Fields. By the 
Rev. J. E. Carlyle. [Nisbet.] A fresh and 
trustworthy account of what missionaries of va- 
churches are now doing in South Africa ; 
:n from the Presbyterian standpoint, but 
full of interesting and suggestive facts, and can- 
lid in its estimates and judgments. 

The Tbib Voyages of the " Pandera " in iS-jS 
■.nd 1876. By Sir Allen Young. R.N.R. [Ed- 
ward Stanford.] This work is a little tardy In 
reaching the public, but it is by no means stale, 

id it furnishes an interesting chapter in the 
growing history of Arctic exploration. There 

e illustrations. 

Through Cyprus with Ike Camera in the An- 

mn 0/ iS^S. By John Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
[Sampson Low & Co.] The use of this work. 
above the fact that its data are the result of per- 
sonal observation, lies in the series of admirable 
photographic views with which it is illustrated, 
rendered permanent by some special purpose. 
The general picture given of the island is a very 
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yournat of a Tour in Morocco and the Great 
Alias. By Joseph DaUon Hooker. K.C.S.I., 
C.B., and John Ball, F.R.S., M.R.LA, etc. 
[Macmillan.] A very valuable contribution to 
botanical literature in particular, but also to oui 
general knowledge of the region ; and an inter. 
eating narrative of adventure as well. It is 
more a scientiRc than a popular interest, how- 
ever, which it will feed. 

William Ceihtt: a Biografihy. By Edward 
Smith. [Sampson Low & Co.] A rather bung- 
lingly written, but very entertaining biography 
' of one of the sturdiest Englishmen of the days of 
our grandfathers ; who was born to a farmer's 
life, entered the army, and spent some time in 
America toward the close of the past century, in 
political and other activities. 

A History of Our Ovn Times, from the Aeees- 
sien ef Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin McCarthy. [Chatto k Windus,] Two 
volumes of a work which is to be completed 
four ; a remarkably successful performance of 
ezceptionallj difficult feat ; a lively, just, intelli- 



130. Books for Boya. In making up a list 
of books last year, we used the lists you gave for 
fiction, and have been thankful many times that 
we did. We wish to make up another list in 
April or about first of May. We are troubled to 
Gnd a suitable list for boys of from ten to fourteen 
years of age. They are real, live boys, as good 
as the average, and delighting in " Indian " stories 
ind such. We have only a limited list of books 
for them as yet, and want to give them a good 
supply this year. But what to get that will 
:t them, instead of driving them away, that 
will be healthful in lone and lead to something 
belter, is what we want, and yet do not know just 
what to select. We can gel plenty of " goodish " 
books, but want something that a boy will read 
from choice. j. D. u. 

Mrndola, 111. 



From Kulja, across the Tian-ihan to Lai-nor. 
By Colonel N. Prejevalsky. Tr. by E. Delmar 
Morgan. With InL by Sir T. Douglass Forsyth. 
[Sampson Low & Co.] The Central Asian re- 
covered by this work is one well-nigh inac- 
ible, but of growing interest and importance. 
The author is a Russian, and for six years has 
been working his way about in the region with 
the ultimate purpose of getting into Thibet, north 
of which lies this great lake of Lob-nor. 

ROTEB AND QITBBIE8. 

isg. Tallis's Edition of Shakespeare. I 
have a copy of an edition of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished by John Tallis & Co., London and New 
York, edited by J. O. Halliwell, with notes by 
Henry Tyrrell and others. Il contains all the 
Flays and Poems, and also the Doubtful Plays 
and the Life and Will of Shakespeare, 
illuslraled by steel engravings from porlrai 
Shakespeare, and from daguerreotypes of the 
most famous actors of the age, as Macready, 
Davenport, the Misses Cushman, Mrs. M01 
and others, I think il was issued in monthly 
numbers. The date of its publication is 1S50. 
I wish to know if the edition is a rare one, 
text and notes are reliable, etc. A. I. 



iVesti 



, Man. 



Mr. Hal1i«(!iriDaiiiewoutdb«*gaan>nIce oflhe inleg. 
rity of >ny edition dI Shikeipctte ; but Ilii< edillon it aol 
one dI iprcial noIe. Il il inBuliRui coniounilal wilh Iht 
HiUinell Shakupeire of 1858-^1, which U one o( coniid- 
(ralde Dotc, and copic* of wfakh, limited al publiulii 



arljr all pub- 



The [DllowiDK book! »i]l meel 
shed sncc June lul: 
Gunekeeperat Home. Robcru Btch. f'-je- 

Midnight Marcha tfanniflta Penia. BallantSnc 

LccASbcpard. i.Jo. 

Bedouin Tnboof the Eupbrato. Blunt. Hupen. i.ja. 
n HiMory. Aicher. CiuelL 1.7J. 

The TMnj Yeui' War. True. Hitchcock & 

Walden. i.is. 

Lluncei Talu Retold lor Cbildreo. StoTT and 

SponuidWackonlheNepaalFmnlieT. "Maori." 

ougb Aiiilic Turkey. Gmit- Haipetv ijc 
i\\ aed the Braiiliani. Fletcher. Ijll)e, 

Brown a Co. 4-0O- 

itiin NelMiD. A lonuncc. Drake- Haipen. t{c 

Tal» [Tom Sbakespore. Lamb, UicmiUan. i.ij. 

Robeit Dick. Sn>il«. Haipen. I.JO, 

Lid'i Sdiool Days. Uowuil. Leefi Shepanl. i.ij. 

RedEide. Eggleiton. Dodd, Meld A Co. i.ii. 

EEglealon. Dodd, Mead & Co. i.ij. 

[^larro. Towle. Lee & Shepard. i.so. 

codaGama. Towle. Lee & Slicpaid. i.so- 

HiSelGnser. i.^d. 

iea f ton Virgil. Chureh. Harpen. isc 

Angelo, the Circna Boy. Seoall. LippincoH, 1,50. 

TheSloryof Libeity. CoSn. Harpen. 3,00. 

Japan. Clark. Am. 

i.ij. 

Hy llDyhdod. Barklev, Dutton. i.tj. 

Thiiiy Vean It Sea. Sbippen. Lippintotl. t.jo. 
Bad'.eyi on Wheeb. Scudder. Houghton, Oa- 

13T. Traoslations of Racine. (To A. H. II., 

MidUagh, Pa.) We know only of a translation 
of Phedre, published obscurely in New York 
some forty or fifty years ago. 

13a. Celluloid. Won't you be good enough 
to have Mr. Arthur Gilman indicate where in 
Johnson's Cyclopedia he "finds just the infor- 
mationhedesires" regarding Celluloid. I don't 
find any. lONOKAMUS. 

New York. 

by E. Darwin 



133. Mythology. (To W. D. M.) A good 
popular sketch of general mythology is Bulfinch's 
Ageof Fable [Boston, 1855]. 

134. Authorship wanted of the following 
quotations : 
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WllliRin Lcigtaton. Thb n«w author, who 
has gun«d a well-deserved and honored niche in 
the temple of American poesy, was bom in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 12, 1S33. From his ancestry 
he inherits some of the sturdy blood of old Eng- 
land, whose legends he has so beautified with his 
poetic pen. In early life he received a good edu- 
cation, and at a later period graduated at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University. 
His father and grandfather had gained distinc- 
tion as glass-makers, and it was his lot to follow 
in their footsteps, and to work as an able assistant 
in the counting-office, and afterwards in the man- 
ufacturing department of tbe famous New Eng- 
land Glass Company in East Cambridge. He 
subsequently became a partner in the firm of 
Hobbs, Brockunier & Co., the enterprising glass- 
manufacturers of Wheeling, West Virginia. Like 
Morris, the poet-merchant, of London, tike Bloom- 
field, the poetic shoemaker, who composed verses 
while he was pounding his lapstone, so Mr. 
Leighton has demonstrated that the cares of 
business are no! always incompatible with some 
attention to the ctiltlvalion of the mind, and the 
pursuit of literary studies. In eaily life he was 
fond of poetry and literature of all kinds. He 
is an especial admirer of the works of Byron and 
Shakespeare, and is to-day the President of the 
Shakespeare Club of Wheeling. He occasionally 
sctiUiled a few verses in his youth, which were 
published in some of the Boston weekly papers, 
sometimes over his own name, and sometimes 
anonymously. But his modesty did not always 
endorse the favorable opinion of his friends, and 
he preferred to await the maturity of manhood 
before launching his first important poetic ven- 
ture, in the Sirm ofGadviin, which was published 
by Uppincott & Co. in 1876. It 
gujar literary coincidence that, a few weeks after, 
Tennyson published a poem upon the same theme, 
entitled Haroid. The American poem stood well 
in comparison with its English compeer, and 
was most favorably noticed by critics at home 
and abroad. In 1S77 the same publishers 
another dramatic poem, entitled At tkt Court of 
King Edwin, which also received the 
of many of the liest critics and poets of the 1: 
A third poem, Changi, the WkUptr of Iht Sphi 
has lately been issued, and reviewed in these 
pages. Mr. Leighton's works evince not only 
poetic talent, but wide reading, versatility of 
knowledge, and profound thought They beloketi 
remarkable and praiseworthy industry 
d^ly occupied with the cares i 
business life. The historic deeds and heroes of 
the oiden time shine with new luster in the inter- 
esting pages of his dramatic poems,and the won 
derful discoveries and truths of science art 
clothed with much beauty in his last verse. Wt 
think, however, that the dramatic field is Mr 
Leighton's forte, in which we doubt not that he 
will gain fresh laurels. Mr. Leighton has lately 
dropped the "Jr." from his nam 

The new edition of Crabk^sSyiuntynn [Harper 
& Brothers] is improved byvarions features, c 
of which is an index to the words, and another, 1 
cellent typography ; and now makes a book 
which should stand — which must stand, by the 
side of Webster, or Worcester, and Rt^et's Tkt- 
tatmu — upon the table of every scholar and 



IN BOUTOH'S BOOKSTORE. 

WE lately spent some hours in Mr. J. W. 
Bouton's bookstore, 706 Broadway, New 
York, and should have been glad to have extended 
the hours into days. Seated at a spacious table in 
iciuded comer, one literary treasure after an- 
other was laid under our eyes, until we found 
that the tenth commandment, if not the eighth, 
danger of being broken, and wc sought 
safety in flight. Here we saw, first, the manu- 
script of Beckford's Itidy, in two vols., 4to ; not 
exactly his Valhtk, it is true, hut still an interest- 
ial of a brilliant man; a volume of 
sermons by Dr. Isaac Watts in one 
hundred and twenty closely written pages, with 
cations in shorthand 1 and the orig- 
ipt of Walter Scott's PauFs Ltlleri 
Ait- Kimfotk, two hundred closely written 
pages in fine condition. Next to these precious 
Ltographs came a succession of splendidly "ex- 
tended " and illustrated works : such as Milton's 
Pettiiol Works, 3 vols, folio extended to S, with 
added engravings, mostly proofs ; 
and a Boydell Shakespeare, 9 vols, folio extend- 
ed to 35, one volume for each play, with 4,400 
extra plate^ comprising views, portraits, cos- 
tumes, original drawings in sepia and color, and 
notable selection by artists of the London 
Sketching Club — altogether one of the finest 
copies of Shakespeare, probably, that has ever 
been put together. Side by side with this lay 
lals for making up a similar copy of 
Scott's Novels — the twelve volumes of the Ab- 
botsford edition of 1S46 to be extended into we 
know not how many. An interesting individual 
of this same class was asuperb copy of Gilchrist's 
Lift of IVm. Blate, extended to 2 vols, folio, 
and embellished with 17a engravings, I auto- 
graphs, and 3 drawings ; among the latter being 
the original sepia portrait of Blake, supposed 
be by Schiavonetti. We were also shown an i 
teresting collection of Blake's own drawings 
water color, some of which were in his mi 
striking style. After these came a copy of 
Clarke and McArthur's Lift ef Lord f/iliea, one 
of the only two copies that were printed or 
lum, the other, imperfect, being in the British 
Museum. This has among its illustrations an 
autograph letter from Nelson to Lady Hamilton 
written with his left hand after tbe loss of hi! 
right arm. A very curious collection was that 
entitled Humaa Lengeoity, an alia podrida of 
newspaper cuttings, old books, gazettes, por- 
traits, obituaries, etc, relating to the whole class 
of centenarians — 5 thick vols. 8 vo, inlaid, with 
rubricated titles. As a mere mass of material 
this is something immense, and one can well be- 
lieve that it represents the work of a lifetime. 
A very beautiful art work was a copy of Mrs. 
Bray's Lift of Slotkard, I vol. small 4to, extend- 
ed to 3 vols, large folio, and illustrated by some 
600 inserted plates, including proofs of most all 
of Stothard's choicest work. Mr. Bouton shows 
also a collection of 65 vols, of Napoleana, includ- 
ing many rare works and some manuscripts; : 
fine extended copy of Moore's Ltlters and Jout 
mils of Lord Byron, in 4 thick vols. 4to ; a uniqu 
and exceedingly valuable copy of Genest's At 
count of the English Slagt, extended to 11 vols 
8vo, containing upwards of 1,000 plates, and ai 
immense variety of newspaper cuttings, play 
bills, autographs, etc. Mr. Bouton's catalogue 
will furnish any of our readers whose interest 



may be awakened by this note with further 
particulars of these and other items in his large 
and valuable collection. 

XEWS AKD NOTES. 

— A very interesting work to be brought out 
by D. Appleton & Co. is 7%e Life of Admiral 

agul, by his son, Loyall Fariagut The ad- 
's life was filled with adventure, beginning 
with the memorable cruise in the " Essex " under 
Captain Porter, when he was ten years old, and 
continuing through our Civil War. The record 
ints his adventures with West Indian pirates, 
recapitulates his services at Charleston during 
the nullification troubles, at Vera Cruz during the 
bombardment by the French, and at San Fran- 
cisco when the Vigilance Committee was at work. 
The part the old hero took in other prominent 
IS is also reviewed. The book is to be fully 
illustrated, and will contain the necessary maps. 
Another work of importance from the same firm 
is Tilt Rassian Army and the Campaigm of 
iSfj-^8. Its author is Lieutenant F. V. Green, 
U. S. A., military atttuM ta St. Petersburg. He 
received his appointment in June, 1877, with in- 
tion to seek for military and scientific facts 
that would be of value to the United States. 
Soon after his arrival on the other aide he was 
allowed to attach himself to the Russians, and 
after being presented to the Emperor and made 
regular guest at his table, was transferred to 
the staff of the Grand Duke Nicholas. He was 
continuously with the troops from August 1877 
to July of the succeeding year, when he was 
taken ill. During this period he was in active 
sernce nearly all the time, having been present 
at the battle of Shipka Pass, at the principal as- 
sault at Plevna, at the skirmishes near Sophia, 
at the three days' battle at Philipopolis, at the com- 
bat of Voskossan, and at many other conflicts. 
His personal bravery was attested by many dec- 
orations. During the whole campaign the most 
complete facilities were afforded him for per- 
sonal observation, and he was the recipient of 
the most cordial and generous hospitality. The 
same house are also about to bring out a series 
of Primers of Early Christian Literature, edited 
by Dr. George Park Fisher. The first two wilt 
be Tki Apostolic Fathers and The Apologists of 
the Second Century by Rev. George A. Jackson. 
The new Handy-Volume on Cariyle will l>e fol- 
lowed by one on Ruskin. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons issue this week a new 
edition of Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, which 
brings the world's history down to the autumn of 
187S. This is from the sixteenth English edition, 
and has been enlarged, revised, and corrected 
throughout, by Benjamin Vincent, librarian of 
the Royal Institute of Great Britain. The work 
is too much a standard one to need further men- 
tion. — A bright little book of vers de sociili, 
from the same firm, who seem to exercise a fos- 
tering care over young poets, is entitled Briefs by 
a Barrister, or Leisure Hour Versa. The 
"barrister" is Edward R. Johncs, a Yale gradu- 
ate, valedictorian of his class, and a member of 
the New York bar. The collection, unlike most 
of its class, is entirely fresh. — The next of the 
"Art Hand-Booki," which, by the way, have 
proved a great success, will be Tht Art of Figure 
Drawing, by C. R. Weigall, an English artist of 
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— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have nearl; ready 
A Li/f WariM Living, by Leonard Woolsey Ba- 
con — a iMOgiaphy of Mra. Emily Bliss Gould, 
the wife of Dr. James B. Gould, who in i860 
went to Rome and identified herself with the es- 
t-lblishment of the mission schools there, and 
with other good worlu. They have also in prep- 
aration Tht Agis Before Moses, a collection of 
lectures on the book of Genesis, being part of the 
series of addresses delivered by Rev. Dr. J. 
Manroe Gibson, in Chicago, where every Sunday 
afternoon Farwell Hall is filled with an attentive 
audience by his expositions of the Pentateuch. — 
A unique and charming fancy, foreshadowing 
Easter, and to be ready for the season, is Easier 
Wixgt, a booklet representing in the shape and 
tinting of its paper cover, a dove's wing. It is 
filled with appropriate quotations from the church 
fathers and from various sources, and is the com- 
pilation of a New Haven lady whose name is iden- 
tified with the firm in various publications. 

— Macmillan & Co. have received a new work, 
identified with the wonderful "Challet^er" ex- 
pedition of 1872-1876 : Notes by a Naturalist on 
the Ch<UlengrT,pn\t\% an account of the observa- 
tions of Prof. H. W. MCraeley, a member of the 
scientific staff, and virtually the "botanist" of 
the expediliot^ The volume, which is a large 
and handsome octavo, is made up from a journal 
written qti board ship and sent home from vari- 
ous ports, and subsequently revised by the 
author. It is made up of scientific notes on 
everything (hat came under his observation, sel- 
dom diverging from the tnain issue to incidents 
of travel or life on shipboard. It has a map 
and many woodcuts| and two colored plates of 
ice effects in the polar regtoits, sketched on the 

— The Mail Carrier will be the third volume 
in Harry Castlemon's " Boy Trapper Series," in 
press by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. The 
same house will publish during the year the third 
and fourth volumes of the Comie de Paris's Hi 
lory o/lkc Civil War in America, completing the 
work. — J. B. Lippincott & Co. will publish Mi 
Robert Ffrench Duffs translation of the Lusiad 
at Camoens, which is a literal one in Spenserian 
stanzas. — Mr. Willis P. Haiard is writing a vol- 
ume of Philadelphia Histiay and Remtniseeiue. 

— Claiton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will 
issue a new two-volume edition of their Avon 
Shakespeare, on better paper, with improved 
illustrations. 

— Mr. Church is going to follow his Stories 
/rem Homer and Virgil with a volume of Sto- 
ries from the Greek 1Vagtdiam.~^n John Lub- 
bock has in press two volumes of scientific and 
social essays. — A volume of translations of 
Hein^t Wit, WiMom, and Pathos, by J. Snod- 
grass, is announced by Triibner & Co. — Dean 
Merivale's History ejthe Romans Under the Em- 
fire is being translated into Spanish. — A Bio- 
graphieal Dietionary of Eminent Russians is ' 
templatcd by the Russian Historical Society. 

— Roberts Brothers have in press a new 
tion of Allen's Hebrew Men and Times. — Mr. 
Higginson's Vaung Folks' History of the United 
States [Lee & Shepard] has already been ti 
laled into three foreign languages, and is 
being printed in raised letters for the blind. 

— Ginn & Heath will shortly issue an 
tirely new edition of Hudson's Hamlel, the 
mentaiy rewritten throughout. 



Houghton, Osgood ft Co. have in band new 
Illustrated Library Editions of Dickens's and the 
Wavertey Novels, the first volumes of which will 
oon be out The former will be sold at fi.so a 
■olume; the latter at |i.oo. They hive also just 
ready a new edition of Rolfe's capital Satchel 
Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe, for 
18791 Mr. Grant Allen's Color Sense, which is 
Vol. XIV in the English and Foreign Philosoph- 
ical Library ; Mrs. Clement's Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century; and Joseph Cook's lectures on 
Marriage. 

George Routledge ft Sons have ready TTti 
Life of Frances Baroness Bunsen, by Augustus J. 
C. Hare, mentioned in our columns some time 

, in one volume or in two, at the choice of 
the buyer. 

R. Worlhington has published /Iiibohj jW>- 
rvs, a collection oE short stories originally, 

xlieve, published by a Boston firm, but 
purchased by him, and secure of a fresh tease of 
ife in their new form. The selection represents 
oted authors, and the first volume promises well 
for those to follow. —A new edition of Eliia 
Leslie's Girls' Oun Boot has fresh pictures, and 
is modernized and presented in uniform style with 
The Boys' Own Boot. The first volumes of the 
new and elegant edition of Moliire ate ready, as 
are also Chambers' Mathematical Tables. 

— The Sunday Afternoon Conference Talks 
of Dr. Hart, a Professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, are well known to all who have ac- 
quaintance with that institution, and all such will 
be pleased to learn that a collection of them has 
been made and will be published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The announcement, by the same 
publishers, of a new edition of 'Maurice Thomp. 

Witchery of Archery seems like a herald of 
summer weather. The book has an additional 
chapter on English archery and a new preface. 
7%e Government of M, Thiers, which has been 
for some time announced, is being hurried toward 
publication, since, taken in connection with Dr. 
Busch's book, the portions bearing upon the war 
are of unusual interest. The Scribners have 
nearly ready Prank R. Stoclcton's Rudder Grange 
Stories in book form, revised and slightly altered, 
and printed with the original illustrations. 

— E. P. Dutton ft Co. have imported the 
English sheets, and have almost ready the 
Bampton lectures for 1S7S in a large Svoiif nearly 
700 pages. The subject is Zaekariah and His 
Prophecies, and the author. Rev. W. B. Wright, 
of Belfast. The retail price will be ^50. 



DIED. 

AppletoD. Al Luisr, Eerpl, Febnuuy i. Dr. C. E. 

ApplclDd, edilor of the London Aeadtmy. Dr. Appleton 

Ural vinu^ly, wc think, ihe foundvr of iti^ Academy, ind 

dii;ineiiiihed ityt atiililv in onanixLDg lilnrnrv wotk. He 
w» > Ftllow of Sl Join'., O-Tord. 

Dc Lucy. Tn Parii, atwut Ffibniftry id, M. de Lacj, 
1%fnn\ AcadFniiciiin, and tor lorty yean an iofluenlikl 
ud brillunt contributor (0 Iho DUiUi. 

NlDDO. iDAmitrei, Fmu, atmnlFebmiTyio John 
Nimmo, f; ydn \ tor neirly fort* vcan on Ihc ediloiill 
lUS ol GalifTiati'i Meimgir. 

iraW PUBUOATIOITB. 
Biography. 

GLMNima at Past Ymm. iS^j-jS. W. E. GiadUone 
M. P. Charlci Scribner'i SoniL 1 toIi. f>.i» 

Thomas Cahltli: his life — his booki — his iheoria 
[Hindj-Vnlume Scriei.: Alfred H. Guernsey. D. Apple 



Hindv-Volume S. 

DD&CO. 



I of Dr. Morili Box 



LiiRL ForeliiB CUauci lor En|llih Reader*. Edited 

t>T Un. Oliphanl. J. B. LippincMt It Co. %ijaa. 

Ih MBMOaiJLU. The Rev. Charles CiiTal] Panona. K 

tman by ihe RiKhl Rev. Ch.rl« Todd Qninliiid, D. D. 

nlilished at request. E. P. Duttooft Co. Paper. 



Kobetta Brolhet¥. 



■r 8i Bro 



s». Dtnitt Dtfae. 



are Ago. 



__ , -ajriand Two Hundred 

Some acceoDt of the h^e o[ Robert Pike, Ihe 
. defendnl the Quaken, resisted derical domi- 
natioD, and opposed the witchcraft pTOaeculioD. Junes S. 
Pike. Harper ft Urolhen. 

Fiction. 

SvaiL BaoTHBiTON. A lore storv. Mn. Emma D. E. 
N. Soulhwurth. T. B. Peterson & Btoihen. Paper, ycc 

Thu Awj^EUHiHa. A tale of EnglUh life. Katharine 
S. Uacquoid. [Hall-Hour Serie*.] Harper ft Brolhen. 

PiAHicLiii SQtuti Liauav. Vixen. Uiss M. E. 
Inddon. ty^— The Lmil af Her Lint. The author of 
•L Olivet, ijc— WUUh Snmd^lktSea. Tlieaulhor 
i IittUt. lac— KelvirJali. The Earl of Desart. ijc. 
■ A True Sfarriagi. EinilT Spender. ijc 

~ " " ~ itnry of the Thinj 



. J.aOeL 

Pom «kd thi 

Illns. John Fisher Hur 



Paper.- 



de. Dodd, Mead ft Co. 
un; or a Might 
. T. B. Petersc 



D ft Broi 



HoughtoD, Osgood ft Ci 
SiK Cisui. George Hacdonald, LL.D. J. B. Lippin- 

LoKD Stmhah. a DoveL Mr*. Wildridi. J. B. 
lippincott ft Co. fi-'S- 

FumcuH SquAtB LiBiuav. ytunal ^lii Plane 
inLatdtn. Daniel Defoe, lac— Alter NHhiMr.ltTt, 
Cashel Hoey. 11c— WDUh the Preeimett. Ha. OK- 



m Official Pigeon- Ho^ea. 

aCOHDClHTUIVj or the 
:apea, M.A. With Mo 
I..00. 
Literature and Language. 

M.TuLUlClCBBDinSDB NiTUBA DbOBUU DB JhVIHA. 

TOHB pi Fato. ReoKnovil Reinhddua Klott. Nori 

rilh notes by Wm. J. Holfe. IUul Harper & Brolhen! 

inri Van Laun. With ig engravings on 
R. Worthington. \b.n- 

I. Their origin and meaning. (Handr- 
I Joho Thadirair Bvnce. D. Appleton ft 

Euetish LUerature Frimen. 



Enilish b! 



Halv-Houi Sbbi 



Oliver Goldsinilh. 

the"u"rT"°Wilh 
Ph.D. Harper ft B 

PoiHS OF PuCBS. Edited b( H. W. Longfelli 
America. Middle Suiet. Houghton, Osgood ft Co. (i. 



a memoir. Five volumes in two. Houghton, Osgood ft 

A VovAcii WITH Dbath, and other poems. A^ih- 
Wekker. Snic^land ft Co., Oakland, Cat, 

Hbtdiical- Pdbhi. Samuel C. Hoort. Drcoer, Hc- 
Lellao ft Co., Portland, Me. 

Religiout uid Theological. 

Fafth AMD Riasoh; Heart, Soul, and Hand Work. A 
concise Bccouol of the Chnstian religion, and o( all the 
prominent reljnons before and rinee ChriuianilT, Halstv 
R. Stevens. Cha*. P. Somerby. New Vork. fi.so. 

Thb Ehdubs FuTuna of thb Huuah Racb. A teller 
toaliiend. C. S. Henry, D. D. D. Appleton ft Co. »c 

Addrbssbs anh Sbbudks, delivered during a viul 10 Ihe 
United States and Canada, in iS;g. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley. Macmillan ft Co. (1.00. 

VoicBS rBoK Babvloii: or The records of Daniel the 
preset. Joseph A. Sein. Porter ft Coate*. (i.jo. 

Founded on the Speaker's Contnenlary. Ah. and ti. 

by J. M. Fuller. 6 ml*. I. E. P. Dulloo A Co. (a.jo. 

Scientific and Technical. 

Educatiom as a SaiHCL Alexander Bain, LL.D. 
[The Int. Sd. Series.] D. Appleton ft Co. fi.7). 

Ambbicah Almanac, and Treawrr of Fact*. Sutiuical, 
Financial.ind Political, for the year iSTq. Ed. by A. R. 
SpoSotd, Lib. of Congreu. Am. Ne»sai.,N. V. Iti.so. I 

Miscellaneoos. .* I (^ 



Thb Gahbebbfbb at Hohb. Skelche* of KaluiA 
History and Rural Life. jded. RobertsBrotben. fi.^ 
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BUSOH'S BIBHABOK.* 
TJISMARCK'S political importance has 
■L' been so great that his table-talk could 
not fail to be of great historical importance; 
in fact, there is not a page in these handsome 
volumes which is not deeply iRteresting to 
every student of modern history. But we 
can fairly claim for the book a far larger 
public than would be attracted by a medley 
of opinions on historical matters, vrhoever 
their author might be, for we here have be- 
fore us, as Carlyle would say, the whole fig- 
ure of a Man. In this respect, we know of 
no book which can be considered equal to it 
except Boswell, who certainly gives us more 
of Johnson than Dr. Busch does of the Ger- 
man statesman. But what is lost in quan- 
tity is more than made up for in quality. 
Johnson had an original mind, and thought 
deeply, and, in the main, soundly. He was, 
however, merely a looker-on, never, on any 
great scale, an actor in the world; he could 
not, explicitly or implicitly, say of any great 
action "quorum pars fui." Besides this, 
the events about which and the men about 
whom Johnson uttered his opinions wilhsuch 
vigor and frankness, have, for the most part, 
long since lost their interest for ua, while 
the persons who had to do with the events 
here referred to are nearly all still living. 
Time and tide work against Johnson, but 
here time and tide are with us. 

So much has been printed about Dr. 
Busch's book, and especially about the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, that 
we may presume the reader to be informed 
upon these points. We have to say only 
that if our diarist has sometimes been indis- 

• BiHiurtk in the Fnoco-Pnuaian W*r. Aalhoriied 
tranibtion from Ihe Gtnnan of Dr. Moiib BohJi. New 
Voik : Chlrlei Scribner>a Sana. 



erect, the world is thereby a great gainer; 
that there is no reason to doubt the honesty 
and acciuacy of his reports ; and that, in our 
opinion, the reflections which have been 
made upon Dr. Busch's character, apropos 
, of certain stories he tells, are quite without 
ground. The minister talked with great 
freedom to and before his secretaries, and 
the chronicler seems rarely to have felt 
bound to suppress his sayings. We think, 
however, that former critics have taken 
some of Bismarck's observations altogether 
too seriously. Sometimes it is plain enough 
that he intends a joke, but while Dr. Busch 
faithfully reproduces the words, he never re- 
flects the smile, and the reader has only his 
own sense of probability by which to judge 
whether the minister was in earnest when 
be said, in/er alia, that he would not sit 
down thirteen at table. He has often been 
accused of brutality and cynicism, not be- 
cause what he said was untrue, but because 
in his utterances we see the bare, harsh out- 
lines of the truth, quite devoid of any haze 
thrown about them by politeness, or any 
glamor of sentiment In this very thing we 
see the real Bismarck as no amount of de- 
scription would show him to us. It is be- 
cause he can see things with this "brutal" 
clearness (we fear we must now say, not 
can, but could), and can act upon his knowl- 
edge with courage, quick decision, and per- 
sistency, that he has been so enormously 
successful. Nor do we think his opinions 
on food, and beer-drinking, and titles, and 
Sunday-keeping, at all unworthy of the place 
Dr. Busch gives them. Bismarck's best 
days are over; he is now broken in health, 
if not in spirit, and this is not to be won- 
dered at; with most men the result of so 
many years of the hardest work, combined 
with terrible responsibility and constant an- 
noyance, would have been not a lessening of 
their powers, but their total giving way. 
But during the French war, he was in his 
prime, and no mind, probably, ever came 
nearer the ideal of health and soundness 
than his did then. Taking him as he was 
in his best years, he seems to us a great 
man, judged by the greatest standards of 
the past. But when we compare him with 
the ablest of his contemporaries, with the 
vain and lying Thiers, the theatrical Bea- 
consfield, the honest, but prejudiced and 
tactless Gladstone, then his greatness ap- 
pears gigantic. 

As regards style, these volumes are very 
pleasant reading, for the translator's Eng- 
lish, though sometimes grammatically incor- 
rect, runs easily and rapidly. This is a book 
to be bought and re-read as well as read, 
wherefore we the more regret that such a 
work, whose every page speaks of weighty 
events and people, should be unprovided 
with an index. We would remark also that 
the representation on the cover of the Prus- 
sian family standard conveys of it a very 
fabe idea. Arthur Venner. 



BOSOHEB'S POLITICAL EOOKOMT .■ 

SINCE Biel, "the last of the schoolmen," 
approached political economy with the 

theological method, by starting the amusing 
inquiry as to how the economic damage 
caused by the sinner might be repaired, the 
question of method in investigation has l>een 
not only of vital, but of increasing, impor- 
tance. Between this medizval method, 
however, and the mathematical method 
lately expounded by Mr. Jevons, there is a 
great distance. But to neither of these does 
the science owe anything. Her debt is 
mainly due to Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, and Mill, whose method, called by Mr. 
Mill the " concrete deductive method," con- 
sisted in forming a priori conclusions from 
known laws of human nature, and testing 
these by experience. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, moreover, that the economic 
laws which go to make up the present 
status of the science have been the results 
of this method. To these methods Roscher 
and the German Historical School throw 
down the gauntlet They scorn previous 
apriori conclusions, and propiosc to derive 
all economic laws from and through actual 
existing phenomena. The raison d'etre ol 
this work, therefore, lies in its method, and 
around this the interest in it most naturally 
centers. 

To the book is prelixed an essay on the 
historical method, taken from Wolowski's 
French translation of Roscher, discursive 
and philosophical, it is true, but giving a few 
interesting facts in Roscher's personal his- 
tory. A man of marvelous industry, it was 
he who exhumed the " Money " of Nicole 
Oresme (1382); and, although it is said that 
somewhat of a reaction is going on in Ger- 
many against Roscher's authority, and that 
he is, according to the amenities of German 
literature, posted as an "idiot," yet it is cer- 
tain that no living writer on political econ- 
omy occupies a position of such acknowl- 
edged authority. 

In an introduction Roscher atgues for his 
method, but chiefly against the idealistic 
school, and, of course, makes out a strong 
case against the separation of pure from 
applied political economy. But neither 
Wolowski nor Roscher seems to have given 
any valid reasons for supplanting the " con- 
crete deductive method " by the historical; 
and the present book is itself undoubtedly 
an argument against it. Careful study fails 
to reveal the fact that, by the historical 
method, any additions have been made to 
the science, or that the great results of the 
English economists have been modified. 
What reason is there for adopting the new 
method, when it has proved the efficacy of 
the old by confirming all its results, and lias 
itself discovered nothing new ? As yet, we 
must conclude that the historical method, 

• Piindplei oi Polilial Eatoomy. By Wiltiim Reached 
Tranilaledby J. J. Lalor. Henry Hall & Co. ivola. 
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purely as such, has sot demonstrated any 
reason for its existence in political economy, 
however much it may have done in juris- 
prudence. But in another way the work 
of the German school is likely to be in- 
valuable. Id these volumes alone the col- 
lection of facts from every possible source 
is a striking testimony to the industry of the 
author. His pages are full of suggestive 
infoimation undereach subject, accompanied 
by references to authors, and make, in many 
cases, a history of opinion which is extremely 
valuable for purposes of reference and com- 
parison. From such sources the logical 
method must get no small assistance for its 
purposes of verification. From this point 
of view Roscher's work will be regarded as 
a strong, dignified book of the highest class, 
and its publication is certainly a high com- 
pliment to the intellectual digestion of Eng- 
lish readers. 

The present volumes correspond to the or- 
dinary treatises on the principles of political 
economy, but are the first of four parts in 
a system, of which the three remaining will 
embrace Agriculture, Industry and Com- 
merce, and the State and Commune. From 
the part entitled Industry and Commerce, 
three chapters, on Paper Money, Protection, 
and International Trade, have been printed 
in advance for the English translation, and 
are among the most interesting parts of the 
book. We see from the above divisions, 
and everywhere throughout Roscher's vol- 
umes, the enlarged view which extends 
political economy over a number of subjects 
which are usually kept quite distinct from it 
and from one another. Not wealth only, but 
the influence of the satisfaction of human 
wants on the national life is included in the 
subject ; and, in general, a tendency to ex- 
patiate on economy from the national, rather 
than the individual, stand-point is a marked 
characteristic of the German school. 

The term Production {Book I) covers the 
discussion of the Nature and Coijperation 
of the factors of Production, Freedom and 
Slavery, Communism and Credit. The treat- 
ment of Cost of Production is below the 
usual strength of the book; and Value re- 
ceives but little attention. The author 
brings well forward (I, 139) the idea that 
man's taste for labor is conditioned by the 
extent to which he may hope to enjoy its 
fruits, a question which must afford students 
of institutions food for reflection. The pos- 
sibility of rising, under our institutions, to a 
higher plane of enjoyment and respect (as 
contrasted with the social distinctions of 
England and the Continent) has given to 
our workmen, through this greater disposi- 
tion to labor, their greater efficiency. Intel- 
ligent Englishmen are learning more and 
more, with Mr. Brassey, to fear our compe- 
tition, not so much because of mere lower 
wages, as of the elements which go to 
raise the efficiency of labor. The historical 
account of slavery (B. I, ch. iv) would com- 



pare well with Bancroft's study on the same 
subject in his first volume, and point a moral 
as to the difference between German and 
American scholarship. 

On Communism Roscher is at his best. 
"Among angels and mere animals a com- 
munity of goods might, perhaps, exist with- 
out producing injury " {I, 246). It is to be 
hoped he did not have his eyes on Judge 
West and Stanley Matthews in the Ohio 
campaign after the riots of 1877, when 
Roschet wrote that on occasions of popular 
agitation " both parties have generally pros- 
tituted themselves for the sake of the favor 
of the masses," and prophesied that "in 
this way, too, they are stirred up to the 
making of pretentious claims (Kearneyism) 
which it is afterwards very diilicult to 
silence" (1, 239). A more effective riddling 
of communism than in Roscher it would be 
hard to iind. 

The discussion of money and prices is 
found under the subject of Circulation of 
Goods (B. II), and the notes contain a large 
number of interesting facts. Mungo Park's 
Travels are quoted to prick Montesquieu's 
fable of the macules, or "absolute money" 
(1,351, see also ]evoRi's Money and Mechan- 
ism of Exchange, p. 71); he points out that 
Locke (1691) rather than Bandini (1737) dis- 
covered the idea of rapidity of circulation (I, 
368) ; and shows to our greenbackers that 
the complaint of scarcity of money is like 
that of a scarcity of grain, because there 
may be no wagons to carry it (I, 363). These 
brief quotations will show how the notes, 
here as elsewhere, form the most interesting 
part of the work. 

Under Distribution (B. Ill) the total in- 
come from production is divided between 
rent, wages, and interest. Confirming Ri- 
cardo's theory of rent, Roscher hits hard at 
Carey and Bastiat, and summarizes Carey's 
work as " inexact natural science and unhis- 
torical history" (11,2?). The wages ques- 
tion is not treated satisfactorily; and under 
what is usually called profit, interest and 
risk are considered together, and wages of 
superintendence appear as the undertaker's 
profit. Consumption, Luxury, Insurance (B. 
IV), and the clever exposition of the Malthu- 
sian Doctrine of Population (B. V), which is 
adopted in full, complete the book proper. 
But the volume closes with the two chap- 
ters on International Trade and Protection, 
wherein the free trade system receives con- 
firmation from the historical school. 

Even when the difficulties of such a task 
are considered, the translation is hardly mer- 
itorious, and not always free from villainous 
Germanisms yet reeking with the odor of the 
German mental workshop. Nor is the trans- 
lation sufficiently careful. Mr. Abr. S. Hewitt 
is referred to (I, 14J) as "the American 
Hewitt," probably to distinguish him from 
the Turkish or Comanche Hewitts. In a 
passage (I, 320, 1. 8) reading, "by increasing 
the demand, reduce the price," the word 



demand should be changed to supply. The 
word in the original, ausgebot, is "offer;" 
but is, in this case, the offer of producers, 
and the sense would be exactly restored by 
substituting " supply." {Wolowski translates 
it by "I'offre augmente.") And an amusing 
error of sex is committed through a confu- 
sion of the English words "bear" and "be- 
get," in translating Schiller's "diekannauch 
die Slerbliche zeugen " by " a mortal can 
beget them as well." The gender, as well 
as Wolowski's translation ("une simple mor- 
telle"), should have set him right. The er- 
rors of the proof-reader are numerous, and 
should be revised before the book is put into 
the hands of nervous men. 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 



TEE UEHOIB OP 87DHE7 DOBELL.- 

THE leading facts of this "life" might 
be given in few words ; the rare beauty 
of it could not be told in many. It began 
April ;, 1824; it closed to this world August 
22, 1874. The period of active literary labor 
was brief, for The Roman and Balder were 
written between Sydney Dobell's twenty- 
fourth and thirtieth years, and England in 
Time of iVar, his last book, was published 
in his thirty-third, when, with the breaking 
down of his health, his important work end- 
ed ; yet his pen was by no means ever idle, 
and it was long before he gave up making 
preparations for the dramas which were to 
complete the plan he had in writing Balder. 
Thebusiness from which he drew his income 
— the wine trade, into which circumstances 
early forced him — received his attention 
nearly to the last, though antagonistic to his 
tastes and feelings. Hp fell in love with 
Emily Fordham at ten, was engaged at fif- 
teen, and married at twenty. The courtship 
was the subject of some quaint comments in 
the " Diary," where the father notes the pro- 
gress of his remarkable son, saying of the 
"love affair" that it was too much for his 
nerves in addition to business and learning, 
"but it is an unmanageable thing," and 
Sydney's "mind fidgets away his physical 
powers." The young wife, who was fragile, 
soon acquired some nervous derangement 
which " never left her for years afterwards 
without pain." Thenceforth she had her 
husband's constant care, as she had his al- 
most unparalleled tenderness, and in their 
thirty-one years of "most blissful, most 
blessed " married life, they were " never sep- 
arated for twenty-four consecutive hours." 
The first home into which they really set- 
tled was at Coxhorne, near Cheltenham, 
which became so dear lo him that when 
obliged, after five years, to leave it, he kissed 
the gate, with tears on his cheek. He writes 
of it to Charlotte Bronte : 
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the Study window from which I now look at 
the sloping fields ; and all around our house (his 
quiet, green valley, shut in everywhere by orchard 
hills — you would enjoy this contrast to your 
Yorkshire wilds." 

They never again lived so long in any 
place, and he often referred to it — to the 
primroses, the glilteriDg morning fields, and 
the view he loved best in the world. Their 
lives were spent in changing about, in his 
persistent endeavors to test plans for her re- 
lief, or to find some spot where her lot might 
be less painful, until the last twelve years, 
when it was her anxiety for him which led 
to a trial of the South of Europe, in hope 
of alleviation for his increasing illnesses. 
The history of this pair of wedded invalids 
was one of keenest solicitude, in which the 
seasons were told off by her sinkings or ral- 
lyings; of strain to himself on tortured 
nerve ; of wear and physical prostration, in 
which he sad he had felt himself "lowered 
into the shadow of the grave," This sounds 
depressing, but the two had such affluence 
of love and Christian faith, and there was 
such vast power of enjoyment in Sydney 
Dobell, that his life, as shown by these 
his letters in their connection of personal 
narrative, was one of the happiest ever ex- 
perienced by man. This is the way in which 
he speaks of his "darling's" possible recov- 
ery, after such uncertainty Chat he said, when 
he lifted his eyes towards the coming spring, 
he could not sec the primroses : 

"Three centuries ago I should have gone pil- 
grim to Jerusalem. Further back, have built an 
altar. ... And all these in this day can I do, and 
by God's help will I. . . . There are temples not 
made with hands, invisible oratorios, where but 
one can pray ; other temples, where many can 
rejoice with me. In both, if God please, will I 
burn offerings for this great joy." 

This is the way he speaks of life: 

" I know of no difference of nile for living 
here and living hereafter, and I look upon life, 
therefore, as a glorious, a happy, an inestimable 

His joy in the outward worid was intense, 
and his descriptions show marvelous skill 
in making words graphic. His first sight of 
mountains (in Wales) made him speechless. 
"That stone tempest — it almost wrecked 
me ; " and in Scotland, he says he was con- 
scious "not of this mountain or that, but of 
a great awe, as of a Divine neighborhood;" 
receiving a knowledge of their rank " was 
like suddenly recognizing an archangel, and 
... I could have stept back, in Eastern 
fashion, and fallen on my face." The Val 
d'Amo he calls "an undulating, mountain- 
fenced plain of girlish, May-green elms, 
hardly higher than girls, every one with a 
yet more girlish vine clinging about it ; " and 
the dead thistles on the immeasurable plains 
of La Mancha are " like kingdoms of ghosts 
of a color emptier than white." 

His double gift of artistic insight and crit- 
ical skill are best illustrated in a few para- 
graphs about Hytres, in the South of France, 
beginning: 



"I believe nothing can equal the North for 
subtlety and delicacy of color — for complexity 
and finesse in the interplicalions of shade and 
hue, which raises seeing with the outward 
eye to the dignity of the most difficult and 
physical of inward eiperiences." 

It was impossible, under the conditions of 
his early life, that his should have been other 
than an exceptionally devout and self-deny- 
ing nature. Both father and mother, per- 
sons of great native refinement and moral 
strength, were under the control of a pecul- 
iar religious belief. The father of Mrs. 
Dobell^ Samuel Thompson — was founder 
of a body claiming to be modeled after the 
Primitive Christians, and calling themselves 
"the Church." The boy, Sydney, was 
lieved to be destined for some apostolic 
sion, and over his inward growth the devoted 
parents watched with such absorpti' 
be blind to the physical harm which 
ing place. Meanwhile, it was such a child 
as the world has seldom seen who was studj- 
ing and praying, devout as some medieval 
saint, growing up delicate, and with nerves 
strained to the highest tension — an intel- 
lectual and religious prodigy, even more 
remarkable for his guileless, sweet, and lov- 
ing nature, which was white, and candid, 
and noble, all his life. He became neither 
fanatic nor pietist under the treatment — 
proof enough of the mental and moral stam- 
ina of Sydney Dobell. He escaped with 
his life, but held it only by the tenure of 
pain. To this time he looked back with "a 
kind of self-reverence;" when he "never 
thought a thought or said a word but under 
the very eyes of God;" when he learned 
the New Testament by rote, acquiring (un- 
consciously, then) that "foolish fondness for 
the letter," as some friend said; to whom 
he replied : 

"I cannot unlearn the beauty of those sweet 
old Saxon phrases in which I have thought so 
long. Full of the light that never was on sea or 
shore ... I feel in using them to mingle a new 
element with earthly speech." 

It was a part of the belief of "the Church" 
that "their families should be kept separate 
from outsiders ; and of the Dobell children 
Sydney says : " I am one of ten, not one of 
whom has ever seen school or college." The 
home training, admirable in some respects, 
was too slrict for one like him; and it was 
strange blindness in the passionately loving 
mother that she could have said of a son so 
conscientious and heroic, that she would 
"rather see him die than neglect his duty." 
Some of the views of his people he saw fit, 
in after years, to abandon \ and, of course, 
the " mission " was given up, but he always 
cherished the truths and principles con- 
To him, poetry was consecrated work. 
He wte often asked for advice by verse- 
makers, and he 



"Have nothing to do with poetry if you can 
help iL ' If you can help it." And if you can't 
help it, care nothing for my judgment, nor for 
any man's, but, writing as little as yon can, bide 



your time." . . . "Poetry should roll from the 
heart as tears from the eye — unbidden, and only 
then." 

But he counsels prose as the best form : 

"Verse is an incantation, with dominion over 
the powers of the air. Prose is a sword at one's 
side, to hew a path upon earth. "You must be 
content with nothing less than the very best 
thoughts, in the very best words, that the whole 
force of yout nature can yield." "It there is 
anything which it has happened to you to suffer 
deeply, lo feel acutely, or to perceive vividly, 
take that phasis of your life." 

He was strongly opposed to both woman 
suffrage and woman authorship, saying that 
the movement for " rights " was a " blunder- 
ing on to the perdition of womanhood." 
Against woman authorship his convictions 
yearly grew stronger, being " an error and 
an anomaly," — a sacrifice scarcely justifiable 
unless "irresistible duty" demands it. 

In his personal friends, of both sexes, he 
was highly favored ; and he was so lovable 
that some of the noble men who knew him 
best, like Professor Blackie, were glad to put 
on record, when be was no more, that to have 
known Sydney Dobell "made life better 
worth having," and that human nature was 
dearer to them "for the sake of a single 
man." His letters show for themselves how 
rich a nature he had ; not weak, though so 
tender ; stem when need be, ardent for social 
reform, and especially in sympathy with 
Italy in her struggle for freedom. In person 
he was tall and slight, with a face of remark- 
able delicacy and though (fulness, lighted by 
happy eyes, and marked with sweetness and 
candor in every lineament His manners 
were the expression of his character ; gra- 
cious and refined, with a kind of stateliness 
"which recalled the ideal of a Castiltan 
knight." It was said that he had always 
about him "a morning atmosphere of glad- 
ness and hope." 

His death was hastened by an accident to 
his .opine when in Italy, and by being thrown 
from a horse after his return. It took place 
at Barton-End House, near Gloucester, 
where he said he had "after much patient 
waiting, found the home to live and die in ; " 
beautiful for environment, like Coxhome, 
with its sightly hill-top, and a rookery, which 
for twenty years he had not ceased to miss. 
He died with " the arms of his wife around 
him," and his hand held by his mother — 
the two " women of women " to him. 

The work is admirably edited, save that it 
has no index. The iUustrations give a por- 
trait, and views of Coxhome House, of Bar- 
ton-End House, and of the monument 



EEOMT POETHT. 
The author of Gwttt has seen fit to con- 
ceal his name from the public, but his earlier 
work has already won warm commendation 
England. The plot of the poem is as fol- 
n%: Henry, the son and heir of an earl, 
during a vacation in Wales, falls in love with 
Gwen, a pretty daughter of a country vicart 
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Beside the difficulty arising from a discrep- 
ancy in rank, the earl's family is in desper- 
ate circumstances, from which it is expected 
that the son will bring deliverance by m 
riage with an heiress. Though faithful 
the Welsh maiden, lo whom he is secretly 
wedded, he finds it necessary to conceal \ 
marriage till the death of his invalid fathi 
Meanwhile, Gwen bears a child, who dies 
the age of a few months, and when finally 
the severed lovers are reunited, it is but for 
a year, for the frail woman dies and is bur- 
ied in her little village. Years afterward, 
when the father is dead, the children of a 
second marriage visit the Welsh hamlet and 
find on the tombstone the name of thei 
father's young bride. In form, the poem is 
a dramatic monologue, as the author calls it. 
The sole speakers are Henry and Gwen, 
and, in the siith act, the two children who 
bear these same names. The meter 
varied, now blank verse and now some lyric 
measure. The poem possesses in no small 
measure the three charms which Milton pre- 
scribes ; it is simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate. Occasional flaws are quite noticeable, 
but some of the songs are as exquisitely del- 
icate as the finest passages in Maud. In- 
deed, the not infrequent reminders of Ten- 
nyson are not the least of its poetic merits. 
We quote a single extract: 






TbeneddrtabUhaDd 



Lt1«f hidden fire. 



*'5ay froA thy golden heart, 

Fnifli Tircin folded Icai and DdDroni bnuh, 
Tluit I un Ilia to -max at cut »w»j, 
Hii awn Ln life and death.^' 

[C. Kegan Paul, London. Roberts Brothers.] 

In a modest introductory note, the anony- 
mous translator of the Selections from Heine, 
a yoimg English woman who has just been 
visiting this country, acknowledges the diffi- 
culty of the task she has undertaken. "Of 
all poets" Heine "is perhaps the most un- 
translatable." With a tender and pensive 
charm which is common in other German 
lyrics, he unites a grace and lightness of 
touch that is thoroughly French. It is easy 
enough for the most part to reproduce his 
ideas and to express them in clear, and even 
flowing English, and that there is a fatal fas- 
cination in the experiment is evident from 
the numberless imitators he has had in our 
language. But after all this has been done, 
it is not Heine. " The magic of grace,y« ne 
sais qum, is still wanting." The present 
translations are perhaps as successful as any 
previous attempts. The selections give a 
good idea of Heine's various styles, the 
song, the sonnet, and the ballad ; and sev- 
eral of the single poems are excellently imi- 
tated. In almost all cases, however, the 
work is a paraphrase rather than a transla- 
tion. "Mein kind, wir waren kinder" ap- 



pears in a version freer and prettier than 
Mrs. Browning's, in spite gf an unfortunate 
effort lo make court and thought rhyme. 
The poems from the Nordsee are the most 
interesting. From one of these, "Ship- 
wrecked," we quote the following lines; 



[Macmillan & Co.] 

Mr. Gilman's tragedy. Gunman the Good, 
is founded upon incidents connected with 
the siege of Tarifa by the Moors, near t 
beginning of the fourteenth century. G\ 
man, a vassal of the king of Castile, holds 
the fortress for his liege, although, in return 
for his refusal to surrender, the enemy slay 
his only son before his very eyes. The per- 
sonages are mainly historic, and Philippa, 
the chief original creation, is a weak and 
sipid character, blown about by every breath 
of flattery, but thoroughly Spanish in her 
cruelty and hate. The second play. The 
Secretary, is intended to show, in the case 
two separated brothers, the hardening effect 
of adversity and the corrupting influence of 
prosperity, with the final triumph of brother- 
ly love. Both dramas are somewhat heavy 
and wearisome, and the characters are not 
marked with sufficient distinctness. Of the 
shorter pieces that follow, m^nly lyrical, few 
are worthy of note. The best, to our think- 

ig, are " Love's Death," and these lines on 

Summer Friends : " 

" Suininer frieadi, vnj lUid leiTS me, 
Lighllr held, we lighll^ put: 

Fortune aQ her want hu wiimfhl me. 
Id thai all bow Utile nnan; 

Love, how very dear thou an I '' 

[Emily Faithful, London.] 

Constance, a poem in five cantos, is a tale 
of love and strife, adorned with frequent 
descriptions of mountain scenery in the sub- 
Himalaya region, where the plot is laid. 
The incidents are often thrilling, but the 
•tyle, despite a certain rude strength which 
it displays, is wearisome and sometimes al- 
unintelligible. Of the half dozen 
shorter pieces included in the volume, by 
far the most artistic and interesting is a 
spirited rendering of the story of Lucknow 
and Jessie's prophetic assurance of the com- 
ing of the Campbells. [Smith, Elder & Co., 
London.] 

It is seldom that two such lots of doggerel 
are laid upon an editor's table at one and the 
; time as J. D. Hylton's The Bride oj 
GV/Zj-jterf [published by the author, at Pal- 
myra, N. y\ and Modern Rhymes, by Wm. 
Entrekin Bailey [J. B. Lippincott & Co.]. M r. 
Hylton "is not so arrogant," he modestly 



says, as to declare his "the finest poetical 
production of the century, but if it has its 
equal in beauty of thought and expression, he 
will thank any one who will be so kind as 
to show it to him." Mr. Bailey contents 
himself with describing his effusions as 
" something new." Of this description we 
admit the truth, but the like of Mr. Hyl- 
ton's "poem " we do not remember ever to 
have seen. 



LITEBATUBE OF ROME. 

HAD Napoleon lived in our day, be could 
hardly have given his famous definition of 
history u a lie agreed upon. Even if the lie 
letnain, the agreement is gone. Historical 
criticism is of recent growth, but it ii rapidly 
making history over for us. To take what n 
perhaps an extreme case, the history of Rome 
which we accept today is a very different thing 
from that which our grandfathers, or, to put our- 
selves beyond the danger of giving offense, froni 
that which our greai-grandfaihcra, accepted. 
Until about sixty yean ago, in spite of a few 
cases of sporadic scepticism, the world in general, 
the world of Bacon and Milton, Hume and 
Gibl>on, received the stories of early Rome 
with as simple and devout a faith as Plutarch 
himsel£ 

Such was tlie state of things when in the early 
part of this century a German professor pub- 
lished a book which made an epoch in the study 
of history. By a searching criticism of the 
stories of the Roman kings and of the first 
period of the Republic, Barthold Kiebuhr en- 
tirely detnolished the fabric of early Roman 
history as then believed, and established a method 
for the examination of hisloHca] records of early 
times, which has borne rich fruit in many histor- 
ical fields. By this method, while discarding the 
legends of Roman fancy, he yet, as he felt, at- 
tained to a solid ground of truth, and upon this 
I raise the structure of early Roman 
His discussions provoked general 
and from that time on, the field has been 
full of workers. 
In Ihne's Early Romf,' published in the 
Epoch " series, we hive the latest treatment of 
lis period. Its author, a professor in the his- 
irical department at Heidelberg, and one of Ihe 
roleading writers upon Roman history, has occu- 
pied himself especially with this periotl, and prob- 
ably has no equal in his knowledge of aathori- 
one wishes to find in a book of small 
the results of what has been done in 
early Roman history up to the present time, this 
the book to nhich to go. But in reading it, 
le should preserve one's independence. With 
the work of destruction — an admirable perform- 
there is for the most part no fault lo find. 
With the work of construction be^ns the danger. 
Under a studied moderation of Cone, Ihnc con- 
ceals a daring spirit. His attitude toward the 
authorities is that of extreme scepticism. Momm- 
his leading OTal, prefers to accept the 
of the ancient historians where they 
riy proved to be incorrect ; Ihne, to 
put the matter strongly, rather prefers not to 
:pl them where an hypothesis can t>e ad- 
~ed in their place. The arrangement of (he 
book is briefly this : after a sketch of the sources 
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oE Roman history, he recounts the legends of the 
kings, in an adniinbly tilting English style, with- 
out a word of criticism or objection ; then follows 
a merciless cross-examination of these legends, 
point by point) then, with a suggestiveness and 
ingenuity which deserve rather the name of his- 
torical imagination, he consiracls a picture of 
the Roman people under the kings ; in the same 
way the second period is treated, tlie history of 
the Republic down to the sack of the city by the 
Gauls. 

We regret that we have not space to specify 
the points al issue between Ihne and Mommsen. 
The more imporlanl of Ihem will be found in No. 
694 of the /^alia/I. We must content ourselves 
with saying, what the NatiotCs critic baa not dis- 
tinctly stated, (hat there is no other one book 
from which the general reader or the young 
student can gel so thorough an understanding 
either of the method of the historical study of 
early times, or of the main results of that method 
as applied to early Raman history. 

We are accustomed to look to England and 
Germany for different phases of scholarship 
From the latter for many years we have had 
philological work of the greatest value. Eng- 
land, for the most part, imports her philoli^ 
from Germany, but does her literary criticism for 
herself. These we take to be the prevailing sub- 
jects of interest respectively in the two countries. 
When one speaks of Leipsic, one means Curtius 
and Ribbeck, cumparative philology and textual 
criticism ; when one speaks of Oxford, one 
means such men as Jowett, and the study of 
ancient literature mainly for its contents. It is 
not strange then that the lirst thoroughly success- 
ful treatment of the history of Roman literature 
from a distinctly literary point of view should 
come out of England, nor that of all England it 
should come out of Oxford. Teuffel's great work, 
with its enormous wealth of citations and even 
of a highly condensed literary criticism, hardly 
has a literary form. The modern man of letters 
could no mote read it entire than he could read 
the catalogue of a great library. It is scarcely a 
history of literature, it is rather a bibliography. 
One who approaches it with a love of the subject 
finds it of wonderful interest; but one must have 
the interest, and a great deal of it, to start with. 
Cruttwell's Htslmy of Reman Litcrahtrt,* on 
the contrary, is a book to delight In, a book to 
take up and read with the same zest with which 
we read a thoroughly good essay upon a modern 
author; only it is at least very rarely that any 
one person treats a considerable number of mod- 
ern authors with the skill with which Cnittwell 
has treated every prominent author that Rome 
produced. The student of a particular writer 
would occasionally be able to pick out a better 
criticism of his literary side than Cruttwell gives ; 
but this would not happen often. 

We had occasion some time since lo review in 
these columns a work in the same department. 
Dr. Leonard Schmitz's Hillary ef Latin Liltra- 
iHreJ It was perhaps well for our unHased 
judgment that we were at that time unable to find 
a copy of Cruttwell. Only a few copies had then 
come to this country, and all had left the book- 
stores. We welcomed Dr. Schmiti's book with 
genuine pleasure as a useful contribution to the 
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school text-books of the language, for it filled a 
place absolutely unoccupied. The difference 
between the two booica, however, is world-wide. 
Cruttwell's is the work of a literary artist ; Dr. 
Schmitz's is a compilation, in which the ideas and 
statements of a good many writers are packed 
together into what is often a very unliterary form. 
As a gentleman, lo whom we read some speci- 
men sentences, remarked, Dr. Schmitz, in 
making preparation for writing, seems to have 
jotted down points in his note-book as he read; 
as, for example; "Horace never married," 
" Gives vivid description of confusion of dty 
life," " Describes his own occupations," etc., etc. ; 
and the resulting compound appears in such 
English as this ; 

" He was never married, and in one of his 
satires he himself describes how he usuallv 
passed his time. ■ - . He loved his independ- 
enee ; hence he was ill al ease in the bustle of 
the at^iWhtre 3S viany things had to bi toniid- 
ered [italics ours]; hence he avoided any official 
position which might interfere with his freedom, 
and hence, lastly, he never married." 



The last statement comes in as if we were ex- 
pected to say, indeed 1 with as much surprise as 
when we were told the same thing before. As 
for the ideas which are thus squeezed together, 
they have about as much homogcneity.as the con- 
stituents of pudding-stone. One can hardly re- 
frain from going further, and questioning Dr. 
Schmitz's judgment on some points ; as for in- 
stance, whether Horace was ill at ease in the 
bustle of the city. In point of fact, in spite of 
Horace's abuse of " the smoke and wealth and 
din of happy Rome," no man was ever more at 
his ease in town life, or more keenly enjoyed the 
part of a looker-on at the spectacle. This, how- 
ever, is not the point we especially wished to in- 
sist upon, which was that of literary style. 
Against Dr. Schmitz's hodge-podge method let 



1 passage 



taken almost at random from 



Cruttwell : 

" To cite but one ode, in an artistic point of 
view perhaps the jewel of the whole collection — 
the dialogue between the poet and Lydia ; here 
is an entire comedy played in twenty-four lines, 
in which the dialogue never becomes insipid, the 
action never flags. Like all his love odes it is 
barren of deep feeling, for which reason, perhaps, 
they have been compared to scentless flowers. 
But the comparison is most unjust. Aroma, 
bouquet: this is precisely what they do not lack- 
Some other metaphor must be sought to embody 
the deficiency. At the same time, the want is a 
real one '; and exquisite as are the odes, no one 
knew better than the author himself that they 
have no power to pierce the heart, or lo waken 
those troubled musings which in their blended 
mixture of pain and pleasure elevate into some- 
thing that it was not before, the whole being of 
Mm thai reads." 

Dr. Schmitz's book is not, however, so poor on 
the average as is the passage we have given 
from him. Until Cruttwell's appeared, it had a 
reason for existing. Bui that reason is now gone. 
Unfortunately, nevertheless, its smaller size and 
lower price will probably maintain it for some 
time against its superior. 

We cannot help expressing our regret that 
Cruttwell's American publishers have contented 
themselves with giving ua his book in so unsatis- 
factory a form, with very ordinary binding, ordi- 
nary paper, and type a good deal broken. In 
proportion as we value a friend, we dislike to H 
him shabbily dressed. 

W. G. Halk. 



MIHOB HOTIOES. 
The Bench and Bar of Afisicurt. By W, 
V. N. Bay. [F. H. Thomas & Co., St 
Louis.] Judge Bay has made a volume 
whose chief characteristic is usefulness. 
The entertainment in it is incidental and 
secondary, but (he materials have historic 
value. It gives, as the result of original ajid 
laboriotis research, brief sketches of upward 
of a hundred and fifty Missouti lawyers, in- 
cluding all who have risen to eminence in 
their profession or played important parts 
in public life. Edward Bates, Thomas H. 
Benton, Francis P. Blair, Jr., Hamilton K. 
Gamble, Beoj. F. Hickman, Trusten Polk 
are a few of the names that will be instantly 
recognized. The strictly biographical ele- 
ment predominates, through there is not 
wanting a spice of anecdote. Not a little 
of the latter, however, is borrowed and stale. 
Many legal anecdotes are thrown in, which 
hitherto have had no connection with Mis- 
souri. Much of the matter is reminiscential. 

Fairy Tales, their Origin and Meaning, 
with some account of Dwellers in Fairyland. 
By John Thackray Bunce. [Macmillan & 
Co. ; D. Appleton & Co.] The somewhat 
formidable title of this little work might 
lead the reader to expect a profound treatise 
rather than the entertaining children's book 
that it proves to be. Fairy tales, it is said, 
are losing their attractions for the practical 
boys and girls of the present day, whose 
quick minds are applying the famous scien- 
tific method even to our old friend Jack the 
Giant-Killer. Mr, Bunce has tried to revive 
the waning interest by giving some hints of 
the new meaning that scholars are finding in 
these stories, thus furnishing to young peo- 
ple "an inducement rather than a formal 
introduction to the study of Folk Lore." 
He begins by describing the Aryan home- 
stead in which the fairy tales were found 
before their distribution over Europe and 
the East ; and be illustrates this common 
origin by showing how the Hindus, Greeks, 
Celts, Teutons, and Norsemen each have 
their own version of our Beauty and the 
Beast These stories are changed, however, 
to correspond with the land in which they 
are told; and the difference between the 
stories of the East, the North, and the 
Highlands is set forth in three most enter- 
taining chapters. In conclusion, an expla- 
nation is given of some of the popular tales, 
and the reader is encouraged to continue the 
study so pleasantly begun. Whether or not 
the interest thus excited will be strong 
enough to lead to the perusal of more ad- 
vanced works on Folk Lore, the book will 
prove valuable to any thoughtful young 
person, and full of interest to any lover of 
good fairy tales well told. Of the two edi- 
tions before us Macmillan's is finer and 
more durable, and the one for the 
Appleton's being a " Handy-V<}Iui 
paper covers for transient 
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ISSETEBHIBATE TITLES. 

THERE are two conceptions of the func- 
tion of a title for a book or article. 
One is to pu2zU the public by a device of 
novelty, and so to attract attention, in the 
hope of securing readers when once they 
shall have got a taste of what is under the 
cover. The other is to inform the public, 
so that it may be guided in its search for in- 
struction and entertainmeDt, and arrive at its 
desired objects. In the one case the title is 
a riddle; in the other, a signboard. 

We are frank to say that we prefer, in al- 
most all cases, the signboard to the riddle, 
and, with rare exceptions, believe it to be 
better in the end for all concerned. This is 
particularly true with reference to serious 
works, which ought never to be presented 
by means of a fantastical introduction. 

These are times when people must and 
will select their reading largely by the name 
of it; and we advise authors who wish to 
to be read to write their labels distinctly. 
There are newspapers whose editors strain 
after " original " and " striking " headings for 
their leaders, and who in consequence " lead " 
nobody, because the heading fails to " catch " 
as was intended. And there are magazinists 
who think that a mystifying caption for their 
essay is half the article, whereas too often it 
passes for the whole of it, and the reader 
goes no further. 

This fault is commoner, perhaps, in peri- 
odical literature than in books; and in Eng- 
land than in the United States. Here have 
come, of iate, Blackwood with "The Great 
Unloaded " and " A Scot's Bishop ; " Fra- 
ser's with " A West End Poet," " The Best 
Friend of the Workingman," " Bourbon," 
and "The Wonder Working Magician;" 
Macmillaris with " An Old Friend With a 
New Face; "and the i''i?r/M;^A/^with"Ecce, 
Convertimur ad Gentes." Mr. Arnold's 
Latin, in the lalter instance, most of us 
probably can translate ; but what modern 
purpose can he have hid away under this 
version of the old Pauline declaration to the 
envious Jews at Pisidian Antioch ? Mr. 
Thomas Hughes's " Old Friend With a New 
Face " we might like to see, and might not ; 
who is he? And so of these other affecta- 
tions; they are mere Will o' the Wisps; 
they excite a moment's curiosity, but few are 
those readers who will attempt to follow 
them. 

Let us have tides for our newspaper arti- 



cles, our magazine papers, our books, which 
serve their purpose in an honest, downright, 
straightforward way: intelligent and intelli- 
gible ; not throwing dust in the public eye 
for the sake of making it wink ; not tricky, 
but sober ; so plain that he who in these 
pressing days must run may read. 

Of course these remarks do not apply to 
the choice of titles in our own columns, 
where everything is read, no matter what its 
heading ! 

PATIEUOE WITH THE EDITOE. 

fallen under the displeasure of 
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subscribers. What makes 
the matter worse, is the fact that the sub- 
scriber is a lady. She complains that she 
writes to the Literary World (under the 
head of Notes and Queries), and gets no 
answer. Her dispieasure is intensified by 
the fact that stamps were enclosed for a re- 
ply. Now this one individual we have at- 
tempted in private to appease, but as we may 
have offended in other cases, and so be ex- 
posed to further chastisement, we "beg to add 
a public appeal for mercy. 

Does tite reader remember the Delphic 
oracle? The shrine founded by Apollo was 
visited by pilgrims from all over the then 
known world. The perpetual fire burned on 
a hearth supposed to mark the center of the 
earth. The treasuries, where they who came 
to consult the oracle were to deposit their of- 
ferings, stood conveniently at hand. And the 
tripod, on which sat the divining priestess, 
rested over a deep and mysterious cavern, 
whence issued the infecting and inspiring 

Now it is proper that the authority who, 
at this "hub of the universe," presides over 
this modem oracle of Notes and Queries, 
and takes in stamps as Pythia received the 
gold and silver of the ancients, should sur- 
round his art with something of the inscru- 
table. He cannot always answer on the 
instant. He may sometimes be dumb for a 
season. The stamps he gratefully accepts, 
and he will speak when he can. His silence 
must not be interpreted as contempt or in- 
attention, but only as a sign that it is not the 
pleasure of the gods (or within their present 
ability) to respond. The oracle is the mere 
mouth-piece of higher powers. 

In a word: correspondents of the depart- 
ment of Notes and Queries in this paper 
must bear with us, and submit here as else- 
where to the dictates of editorial sovereignty 
and infallibility. An immense number of 
questions pours in upon us; we can print 
only a selection. We will always answer the 
others where and when we can. Often a 
query which it is easy enough to ask is very 
difRcult to answer. We have lately pub- 
lished a single paragraph which in a few 
lines gathered up the results of many months 
of search by letter in this country and 
abroad. Dollars would not pay us for our 
expenditure in the matter. Abstruse points 



of detail are not to be Ijunted down in a day. 
If we were to give querists first attention, 
we should have no time left for authors. 
We heartily welcome all inquirers, and we 
will do the best for them we can ; but we 
must ask thefti to be patient if they do not 
hear from us either to-day or to-morrow. 

OEBUAIT SLOWKE&B. 

[Fitoril BUI Rcgulit Correipondenl.] 

BitUk, March, iSjg. 

MR. HOWELLS, in bis last story, speaks 
of a certain " humorous brightness which 
may hereafter be found the most national quality 
of the Americans." There is, however, another 
characteristic of our countrymen which appears 
to be still more typical and national, and that is 
the morbid and nervous haste with which we ac- 
complish everything, and which at no distant 
day is threatening to reduce us to mere bundles 
of nerves. Here in Germany it is just the other 
way. The funereal slowness of German express 
trains is typical of the whole national life and 
way of doing things. A genuine American can- 
not walk down the street here without running 
into half a dozen turnip-shaped Teutons, whose 
remote ancestors were evidently not the anthro- 
pomorphous apes, but some extinct species of 
snails. When a man travels through a foreign 
country, or reads foreign literature, his attention 
is attracted particularly by those things which 
are most removed from his own habits of thought 
and customs. It must be for this reason that the 
Germans are so constantly quoting the old saw 
that time is money. I come across it every day 
in the newspapers, evidently because it is the 
strangest thing which those who write them have 
found in all our literature. The countrymen of 
Kant seem to be so firmly convinced ai the truth 
of his doctrine that time is 3 mere form of the 
mind and does not belong to things in themselves, 
that it is somewhat difficult to make them believe 
that anybody can be so eccentric ad to attach any 

Suppose you go to the office of a binder and 
ask him to bind a book for you. He will tell 
you to call again and get the book in two or 
three weeks, evidently from mere force of habit, 
for, if you insist on having the book in a day or 
two, there wilt be no difficulty in getting it then. 
The binder did not mean to imply that he could 
not have It done directly, only be had no idea 
that a week or so would make any difference to 
you. If, while waiting for your book, you try to 
get a copy at the royal library, you will find your- 
self baffled again. Books can never be procured 
the same day on which you order them. If you 
put in the order-slip at nine o'clock to-day, you 
may call for the book at eleven lo-morrow, and 
even (hen you are apt to be told to call again an 
hour later. Many important books are not to be 
had in the library at all, because it takes months, 
and in some cases years, to have them bound. 

In connection with the royal library there is a 
fine reading room, which, however, is not open to 
students, bufonly to professors and literary men. 
It is remarkably well stocked with domestic and 
foreign periodicals of alt sorts. But most of 
them are already a week or two old before they 
are made accessible. Even the leading German 
magazines, which appear about the first of each. \~ 
month, are seldom to be had before the fifteenth, 
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SO that visitors of the Boston library cua have 
them in ihcir hands almost as soon as we do. 
With foreign periodicals it is even worse. A/al- 
ure, for instance, which appears in London eveiy 
Thursday, is never placed on file till the second 
Monday subsequent to the date of publication. 
On one occasion, when even this limit was trans- 
gressed by several days, I asked the attendant 
why the paper was not there. He calmly replied 
that the London mail had missed connection ! 
Was it ignorance, or was it impudence? There 
had been at least twenty-eight London mails in 
the meantime. Such a state of affairs certainly 
would not be tolerated If the professors objected 
to it. I imagine that if some one complained to 
them about the matter, they would reply; "My 
dear friend, knowest thou nut that time is sub- 
jective and not a real entity? Why, therefore, 
make such a fuss about it ? " 

To all this must be added thai (he contents of 
German papers themselves aic apt to be some- 
what antiquated before they are given to the 
world. Foreign telegrams, especially those com- 
ing from America, are usually copied from ihc 
London papery and therefore seveial days later 
than they would otherwise be. In foreign corre- 
spondence, also, quickness of despatch is usually 
a mailer of secondary importance. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ihia stale of affairs also 
has its advantages. English and American 
newspaper? often go to Ihe opposite extreme, 
and sacrifice everything lo time. The London 
SptcUiter recently complained that in regard to 
foreign matters the English papers had degener- 
ated into mere organs of news, and that real in- 
formation was no longer given by them. The 
telegrams take away the edge of all new events, 
and occupy so much of the space that none is 
left for well-digested correspondence. This is 
only too true ; and it cannot be denied that from 
the German papers, even if somewhat late, one 
can get a very much better idea of what is going 
on in England, than one can from the English of 
what is going on in Germany, except on extra- 
ordinary occasions. I may add also that just at 
present there are signs of increasing liveliness 
and activity among German editors. A year ago 
most of the Berlin journals appeared only in the 
evening, bearing the date of the following morn- 
ing. Now the majority of them appear both in 
the morning and evening. This obliges editors 
10 work at night — a hard thing to do after the 
stupefying effect of several glasses of liger beer. 
But the struggle (or life, in the shape of news- 
paper competillon, demands of them this sac- 



IHTEBHATIOHAL OOFTBIQET. 

INTERNATIONAL copyright is not a doc- 
trine but a question. It is one of the chief 
literary questions of our generation, but, as 
permanent results are not yet reached, they can- 
not be stated ; all one can do is to summarize 
opposing views. Doubtless a final determination 
might soon be reached, if authors and lawgivers 
were agreed as lo the true basis of copyright 
law. But they dispute over the foundation 
itself. Authorship earnestly claims that man 
has an inherent right of properly in his ideas ; 
argues that this right extends to all copies and 
reproductions; and demands both a perpetual 
and an International copyright as the undeniable 
result The Literary Congress at Paris formu- 



lated this view thus : " The right of the author 
over his works is not a legal concession, but one 
of the modes of property which Ihe I.egislalure 
is bound to guarantee." " Literary property is 
perpetual." Bui jurisprudence stolidly disa- 
vows these claims to peculiar extensions of the 
author's right. Me has, so the spirit of the law 
concedes, the same right by natural ethics, that 
an artisan has in the thing he has made, or an 
agriculturist in the thing he has produced 1 the 
same right in Ihi thing, that is, in his manuscript 
or design. This thing, in Ihe legal view, is by 
natural right his property, and this must be pro- 
tected always and everywhere. One who buys it 
may be compelled by law to pay the price, one 
who' borrows it may be sued for a return, one who 
steals it may be sent to jail, by law ; for it is the 
author's property, Bui jusi as the owner of seed 
is not necessarily owner of remotest crops, nor 
the owner of a parent animal absolute owner of 
ultimate progeny, so an owner of a literary work 
is not deemed, in jurisprudence, to be, by any 
natural right, necessarily owner in all reproduc- 
tions. His natural right is in that corporal thing 
which he has produced. Of this he is owner; 
with this he may deal as property. He may 
withhold it ; bul if he gives il lo the public no 
natural right secures him perpetual control. 
This is not saying that this view is sound or true, 
but that it Is firmly interwoven in jurisprudence; 
11 is implied by the conslltution and asserted by 
the decisions. Thus there is an undeiermined 
conflict. Authorship claims the control of all 
reproduction as property. Jurisprudence accords 
il as a privilege only. A comprehensive view of 
the whole course of discussion and legal decision 
Indicates thai authorship's claim is winning 
friends and support. There is a steady tendency 
toward according copyright as property not as 
privilege. But until this basis is conceded, in- 
ternational copyright can be intelligently urged 
in this country only as a measure of Stale policy. 

In 1871 and 1873 the subject was so earnestly 
pressed upon Congress that a joint committee 
was instructed lo investigate the subject. They 
made inquiry as to the conflicting interests rep- 
resented; heard delegations from authors, from 
publishers, from type founders, paper makers, 
printers, and binders, and would have heard, 
had any come forward, representatives of book- 
buyers and readers. They found that authors, 
both American and foreign, were generally ^rced 
that an international copytighl law would be right 
and beneficial ; publishers were divided, a ma- 
jority opposing; and artisans interested in man- 
ufacture of books earnestly united in remonstrat- 
ing against such a law. And Ihey advised 
Congress, in a careful and elaborate report, that 
the adoption of any plan of international copy- 
right which had been submitted, would be of very 
doubtful advantage to American authors, would 
be an unquestionable and permanent injury to 
manufacturers, and a hindrance to the diffusion 
of knowledge and progress of education. In the 
council hall of Congress this view will in all 
probability prevail for many years lo come. 
Thai it will prev.iil forever is not assured. 

British policy is more liberal. It is embodied 
chiefly in an Act of Parliament passed in 1S44, 
somewhat extended in 1852 and 1875. No rec- 
ognition is made of claims of foreign -resident 
authors to control publication in Great Britain 
as matter of mere right, but the crown is author- 
ized to negotiate conventions or treaties with 



foreign countries, providing that authors, design- 
ers, etc, of lilerari and art works, although first 
published abroad, may acquire exclusive rights 
throughout British dominions upon copyrighting 
and publishing their works under the British 
laws. Translations and dramatic representations 
may be protected. But these treaties must be 
reciprocal ; the crown cannot accord copyright 
to subjects of a nation which does not accord it to 
British subjects. Several conventions are in 
operation between Great Britain and countries 
of Continental Europe; doubtless the chief 
obstacle lo one with the United Stales is their 
unwillingness lo reciprocate. 

Il is matter of familiar knowledge that the 
copyright laws of both countries accord consid- 
erable liberty to a writer in one country to copy- 
right his work in the other if he will go there to 
reside ; perhajis even upon a temporary residence. 
But this has nought to do wilh inlernalional 
copyright. That means copyright accorded to a 
subject of a foreign government notwithstanding ' 
his residence abroad, and In addition to his 
right where he dwells. 

Benj. Vaughan Abbott. 



IDorIb 25ioffr(i{>|}ic^. 

Henry Jamei, Jr. Mr. James, who is rapidly 
advancing to a foremost place in the younger 
school of American writers, is ihe ton of Henry 
James, now of Cambridge, Mass., who is himself 
an author of some distinction, having published 
about a dozen works of a religio-philosophic 
character. Mr. Henry James, Jr^ was born in 
New York, April 15, 1843, and is therefore now 
only just completing his thirty-sixth year. He 
was educated partly In New York and partly In 
Europe, and has resided of late mostly in Eng- 
land, or in France and Italy. He seems to have 
begun his literary life as a magazinist, but with 
developing powers has undertaken larger work, 
and if his life is spared we may look to him in 
Ihe future for some of Ihe strongest and chtncest 
contributions to American fiction. Besides his 
talents as a novelist, he has shown conspicuous 
ability aa a critic He has published the follow- 
ing volumes: A PasshiiaU Pilgrim and Othtr 
Talis, six short stories; Tramallantic SJtelchts, 
descriptive essays ; Rodirick Hudson, The Ameri- 
can, Waleh and Ward, and Tht Europeans, nov- 
els ; French Poets and Nmelists, twelve critic!-! 
papers of exceptional value ; and Daisy Miller, 
An Inltrnatienal Episode, and Four Meetings, 
three brilliant novelettes. In this connection 
the following remarks from a recent number o[ 
the London Spectator will interest the reader 1 

"Mr. Henry James is certainly a vety remarka- 
ble illustration of the tendency of our age to sub- 
divide in the finest way the already rather 
extreme division of labor, till a very high perfec- 
tion is attained in producing articles of the most 
curiously specialized kind, though apparently 
withoutihe power of producing anything outside 
that kind. For a long time we have had novel- 
ists who are wondcrnilly skillful in a particular 
form oE novels, but who seem almost unable lo 
master more than one form for themselves. But 
Mr. Henry James, though he has attained a very 
great perfection in his own line, seems not to aim 
at anything quite so considerable as a story of 
human life m any sort He eschews * story. 
W hat he loves is ' an episode,' ('. e., tomething 
which by the nature of the case is rather a frag- 
ment cut out of a life, and not \ ' ' 
specimen of it, nor even such 
would give you the best essence of the whole, — 
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but rather an eddy in it, which takes you for an 
interval out of its main current, and oniy ends as 
you get back into tlie main cuitent again, or at 
least at the point at nhich you might gel back 
into the main current again, if some event (acci- 
dental, in relation to the art o£ the story) did not 
occur to cut off abruptly the thread of the narra- 
tive. . • • One might perhaps say that Mr, Henry 
fames has discerned in relation to literature what 
as lonp been known in relation to art — that 
with artists of any genius, 'sketches' are apt to 
be more satisfying than finished pictures. But 
then the aketcnes we like so much in artists' 
studios are, though unfinished piaures, Biill pic- 
tures of what the painter has been most struck 
with, pictures in which he has given all that 
struck him most, and left only what did not 
strike him to be filled in by the fancy of the pub- 
lic. Now Mr. Henry James does not give us 
sicetches of the striking features in what he sees 
of human life and passion, so much as finished 

K'ctures of the little nooks and bays into which 
■man caprice occasionally drifts, when the main 
current of life's deeper interests has left us for a 

moment on one side, and rushed past us 

Mr. Henry James is not so much a novelist as an 
episodist, if^such a term be allowable. But he is 
a wonderful episodist." 



S. a. W. Benjamin. This artist-lraveler- 
autbor-critic, who is well under way to be- 
come, if not already such, our American Hamer- 
ton, is of Welsh descent. His first ancestor in 
this country was John Benjamin, who settled in 
"Newtowne," now Cambridge, Mass., in 1632. 
and was a personal friend of John Winthrup, and 
afterwards Constable of the town. Mr. Benjamin, 
whose father was a missionary to Greece and 
Turkey, was bom at Argos, Greece, not far from 
1840; and his childhood was spent amidst the 
classic and rotnantic scenes of Sparta, Athens, 
Smyrna, Trebizond, Constantinople, and Scio. 
From bis parents, who were people of much cul- 
tivation, he inherited strong literary tastes, and 
bb appetite for adventure was whetted by 
recitals from heroes of the Greek Revolution 
and the Crimean War, to which he was a con- 
stant listener in those youthful days. Having 
studied art for two years with Carlo Brindesi, of 
the Italian school, Mr. Benjamin began at the age 
of sixteen to contribute marine views illustrative 
of the Crimean War to the Lnndnn Illustrated 
Neais. At his father's wish he abandoned his 
early preference for a sea life; he temporarily 
also relinquished bis pencil, and entered Wil- 
liams College in 1859; and after four years of 
study there, read law, and filled for three years a 
position in the Slate Library at Albany, N. V. 
A severe illness set him afloat ^ain, until 
1S7U, when be established himself professionally 
as a marine artist- His pictures, among which 
may be mentioned "Daybreak off the Coast of 
Corbiire \ " " The Wide Wide Sea ; " " Twilight 
on the Grand Banks ; " " Porto da Cruz, Made! 
ra;" "Among the Breakers;" "Caught on i 
Lee Shore ; " " Yachts Struck by a Squall ; " and 
" After (he Storm ; " have been justly popuh 
both in the United Stales and in England. The 
pursuit of materials for his brush has turned Mr. 
Benjamin into something of a sea-rover, and the 
wild and picturesque experience oE his later years 
has set his pen a-going to good purpose. He 
has become known as a frequent and entertaining 
contributor on topics of art or travel to the 
Allarttie, Harptr'i, and Scrilmir't monthlies ; the 
Nfrih AmcrieaH Raiieai, New Englandtr, Si. 
Nkholat, Rivtriidf, Widt Await, Sunday After- 
nosu, Indiptndent, etc; and tie has sprinkled 
much pleasing verse in among his prose. As 



rer on art he has instructed many cultivated 
audiences. He has also published the following 
volumes: Conslantinople, the Islt o/Fearls,and 
elier poems ; Odi on thi Death of Abraham Lin- 
coln; a poetical translation of Muretus's Latin 
poem Advice to a Sen ; The Tiirk and the Greek ; 
Tom Keper ; The Choice of Paris ; What ii Art ; 
Centemperary Art in Europe; The Atlantic 
/stands ; and The Multitudinous Seas. Mr. Ben. 
jamin now lives in New York, and critical or de- 
iptive papers from his hand are appearing in 
rent series of Harper's and Wide A-a-alie. 



THE BKIKLE7 SALE. 

The Bdnley sate (first third of the collec- 
tion) was concluded on Saturday, the 151)1, with 

grand total for the six days of #48,830. It is 
understood that this sum shows a profit on orig- 
; really valuable books to be 
really a good investment, even for hard times. 
Of (he 2,(119 '°'3 disposed of, 67 sold for more 
than $100 each, and 24 for more than tzoo each. 
We give abbreviated titles, buyers' names, and 
prices of the twenty-four : 

Ca//. Jtkn Smith's Hilt, tf fa. , If. E., ami the 

" immrr Isltt. ffmiw, i6it. i» id. Lg. 
ipcT. Dcdkuign tupi. OHg.BiDdiiiK. Len- 

B<i/~Psmlm Se^._ Camb. 16)0. Pcr[«:I and '' 



Tht •amt. Reprint of 11^47- Ciner Brown Li- 

Elis^rlidmit BiHc. ' Camb. i«6j. lit cd. He- 
lievcd to be Ibe Eniut copy hUdI. BuycT 

r*r"^]-^™*^lolh« copy. J. W. Dreiel. 

Tht Saint, id cd. 1680. Marquit of Hulingi't 

cnpj. J. H. Trumbull. 
TitSamt. id ed. 1680. Another cop*. Hr. 

Ldtcr, of ChitagD. 
Srirtlini'iKtlaliimo/lhtDiK.e/N.farlii/P'a. 

London, itei. C. H. Kalbfleiuh. 
Eliafi IndLm Ifna Ttit. Camb. 1661. LcDOI 

JV™ Havn Cttooy. London, i6j«. J. H. Tram. 

TitSa^ 



7~ri.-i,f 



■a a copy. Conn. Stale Ub. 
•fi,rtitP,tftlwilhi.lht 
Camb. 16);. Conn. Slile 



C. Matters Brit/ Hitl. 



iritf Hitl. ef n 
> AW Em^aml 



don, i;76. C. H. KalblleiKh. 
tulhtlt/i ftuflt's Rffhl Ic Eltclim orAlltra- 

titnt/Gn. in Cmm. FbU. T6S9. l^enoKlJb. 
■a>r. 7. Smith's Gtu. Hist, tf Va., and Tnu 

Travels, Adventures, and OiierBotiBus in 



..A&..andA 
. Hr. Birch. 



t Salllt al Pltg- 
iiter, of Chicairo. 
,,amdP.t(t,3imxt 

Acli and Laai n/CtHH. in N. E. Botlon, i;oi. 

Cono. State Library. 
EtiefiairiJged Ind, Ir. i/Biihat Bayley't Prat- 

tlett/Pittr. Camb. 1665. EaceMiTely rare. 



Miiros H0TIOE8. 

Resurgit. A Collection of Hymns and 
Songs of the Resurrection. Edited by 
Frank Foxcroft. [Lee & Shepard.] Thi 
is one of those well-made books which 
pleases in every particular, Mr. Foxcroft, 
who is the literary editor of the Boston 
Journal, haa gathered from English and 
American authors, and from Greek, Latin, 
Russian, Danish, German, and Swedish, as 



found in translations, between 170 and 180 
poems of the Resurrection of our Lord, 
grouping them by national origin, beginning 
with the Greek, of which there are 15, and 
fallowing in order with Latin, 38 ; Russian, 
2; Danish, 3; German, 2Z; Swedish, 2; and 
English and American, which latter occupy 
the second half of the volume. Very near- 
ly 100 authors are represented, from SL Am- 
brose and St. John Damascene, down- to 

i-shop Coxe and Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. In 
the i:ase of nearly every one of these writers 

brief biographical note is supplied. The 
collection is not, of course, exhaustive, for 
church hymn books contain Easter 
hymns which are not here ; but it is reason- 
ably full, and very well arranged. The in- 
dexes are numerous and useftil, and the bib- 
liography of the subject is a valuable feat- 
Rev. Dr. Peabody furnishes an intro- 
duction. Altogether this is a book with a 
purpose, executed with Intelligence 
and pains; and the typography is simply 
beautiful. 

Sermons by George Putnam. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] In no department of liter- 
ature have there been more valuable addi- 
tions of late than in that of sermons, and 
to the older inhabitants of Boston and 
Eastern Massachusetts this volume is a 
great boon. Its interest centers in the fact 
that it is the souvenir of a man greatly be- 
loved and admired. Dr. Putnam repre- 
sented no school of thought in such a way as 
call for posthumous remembrance ; but as 
elegant preacher, and a man of rare and 
finely balanced parts and great personal 
goodness, he is eminently worthy of a trib- 
ute. He here shows greatest and best when 
discussing subjects pertaining to piractical, 
everynjay goodness. If he speculates, it is 
a purpose ; if he urges certain habits or 
of conduct, he has the reason and 
principle at hand. His sermons are ad- 
dressed to the average of the tniltured 
classes- Those of a very religious nature, 
whether educated or not, would feel a lack in 
them. The radical believer and the radical 
unbeliever alike would find them unsatisfac- 
tory; but to the average lawyer, physician, 
merchant or thoughtful mechanic, nothing 
could be more acceptable. They are full of 
common sense, manliness, sound reason, 
good feeling; thoroughly reverent in spirit 
and Christian in their inculcations ; per- 
vaded by intense earnestness, and glowing 
with a heat which is from within. It was 
never our privilege to hear Dr. Putnam 
preach, but we are told that these smooth, 
finished, thoughtful sermons were delivered 
with an intensity often dramatic ; with 
voice and gesture full of the deepest pas- 
sion. If so, we have not far to go to learn 
why he occupied the place assigned him as 
the foremast preacher of his denomination. 
Dr. Putnam was not conspicuous as a theo- 
logian, aiming only to be a practical preacher 
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of righteousness ; and it is a pleasant feature 
of this judicious selection that only one dis 
course is a defense of his denomination 
still it is in this one that we find most occa 
sion for dissent. While Unitarianism has 
undoubtedly proved of vast service, by its 
intelligent criticism, it is not the only foun- 
tain of modem light. Tlie age itself, in all 
its thousand aspects, is an age of light, and 
no one church or school of thought 
clEum to be its only or main source. 

Bedouin Tribts of the Euphrates. By 
Lady Anne Blunt. Map and Sketches. 
[Harper & Brothers.] The journey upon 
which this handsome volume is founded was 
a remarkable one in many ways. It was 
undertaken by the author and her compan- 
ions out of pure love of adventure, whetted 
by some former experiences in Arabic- 
speaking countries. The Euphrates Valley 
has never been penetrated, so far as we 
know, by English tourists ; that it should be 
thus opened up by the foot and the pen of 
an Englishwoman is certainly a circumst 
of note. In her personal qualities Lady 
Blunt reminds us of Mrs. Brassey, and this 
account of her tour in the barbarous regions 
of Mesopotamia rivals in romantic interest 
the celebrated Voyage in the Sunbeam. It 
was as recently as November, 1877, that the 
travelers left England, and the story of their 
fortunes is therefore the freshest possible, 
and derives peculiar value by reason of the 
light it throws on 'Eastern topics of the 
hour. It is told with great ability ; no detail 
of scenery escaping the author's eye, none 
being deemed too trivial to add something to 
the richness of her pages. The Bedouins are 
carefully studied ; there is a valuable chap- 
ter on the Arab horse ; the prospects and 
possibilities of the Euphrates Valley railroad 
come in for discussion; and the whole 
volume is full of novel sights and experi- 
ences. The pictures are hardly up to the 
high standard of the text, and there is no 
index ; but the map is an admirable one. 

Philosophy f Historical and Critical. By 
Andr^ Leffevre. [J. B. Lippincott & Co.] 
Three fourths of this work, which is a vol- 
ume in the " Library of Contemporary Sci- 
ence," is devoted to an abstract, clear and 
well-proportianed, of the history of philo- 
sophic thought from primitive times down 
to Herbert Spencer. M. Leffevre is a 
thorough-going materialist, however, and 
the justice of his judgments upon the great 
idealists of the past is often questionable. 
He is an evolutionist of the dogmatic school 
of Haeckel, and his dicta on the relations 
of thought and matter are such as Tyndall, 
Huxley, Wallace, and Darwin himself, have 
utterly condemned. In the last part he 
sets forth the materialistic scheme which in 
bis judgment is to replace the outworn 
systems of spiritualistic thought, when we 
shall have bidden a last farewell to philoso- 



phy and religion. This exposition is marked 

by the usual arbitrariness and dogmatii 
of the superficial school to which the author 
belongs ; but it gives with admirable power 
a broad summary of the universe from the 
stand-point of natural science, and if it be 
checked by such careful criticism as Mr, 
Keane, the translator, has partially supplied 
in the introduction, it cannot fail to profit. 
Believing M. Lef&vre's doctrine to be both 
unphilosophical and unscientific, and his 
spirit to be often narrow and partisan, we 
can yet recommend the work as a brilliant 
and able presentation of materialism. Of 
course, those who wish to combat material- 
ism as an erroneous system, should know 
it as professed by its ablest advocates. 

Midnight Marches Through Persia. By 
Henry Ballandne. Maps and Illustrations. 
[Lee & Shepard.] Mr. Ballantine is an 
American commercial traveler, and his book 
is therefore a symptom of national enter- 
prise, as well as in itself a bright and enter- 
taining literary product The author left 
India in May, 1875, passed by boat across 
to Southern Arabia and up the Persian Gulf 
to Bushire, and thence by "midnight 
marches" on horseback, through the heart 
of Persia, northward, to the Caspian Sea. 
Traversing the Caspian Sea by steamer, he 
proceeded up the Volga from Astracfaan to 
Nijni Novgorod, and from there through 
Russia and Sweden to England, and so 
home. Five and a half months of constant 
travelwererequired to compass the entire dis- 
tance of 10,000 miles. It was a plucky jour- 
ney ; all the more so in that the adventurer 
was accompanied by his wife and child. Its 
iroportant stage was the ride across Persia, 
and to this the bulk of the book is very 
properly given. The narrative is straight- 
forward, business-like, graphic, and exceed- 
ingly interesting. Pictures and two maps 
add to its clearness, and it well deserves the 
sumptuous dress the publishers have given 
it Though its compass is moderate, it is 
one of the best of current books of travel; 
deserves confidence, and will give both 
and pleasure. 



Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Bishop 
Simpson. [Nelson & Phillips, New York.] 
These lectures are singularly truthful por- 
traitures of the ideal preacher whom the 
author represents. Inspired by Bible study 
and by experiences in the venturesome and 
active life of the West, they are marked 
with simplicity and great vigor. The lect- 
ures on the Indirect Preparation for the 
Pulpit, the Preparation of the Sermon, and 
Ministerial Power, are the most remarkable 
for their insight Here the most eminent 
extemporaneous preacher of the Methodist 
church declares that extemporaneous preach- 
ing, strictly speaking, is impossible ; that it 
exists only in the order of the thoughts 
presented, which are the fruit of study, ob- 



servation, meditation, and experience, and 
except in form, the immediate product of the 
memory. An eloquent defense against the 
charge of the failure of the pulpit, as a 
living force of Christian civilization, closes 
the volume. 

Paradoxical Philosophy. [Macmillan & 
Co.] This tastefully printed volume is an- 
nounced as a sequel to the Unseen Utaverse 
of Messrs. Balfour Stewart and P. G. Tait 
It is an account of some conversations of the 
" Paradoxical Club." On a slender thread 
of story it strings ideas respecting idealism, 
immortality, and the general relations of 
modern thought to religion and philosophy. 
A few subtle remarks on development before 
and after birth, on conditional immortality, 
and on the unfiurness done to woman in the 
Comtist idea of future existence, are worthy 
of notice ; but, as a whole, the book is of 
very slight texture, and scarcely seems to 
justify its own existence. 

Here is a book to make glad the heart of the 
average boy — The Gamekeeper at Heme [Rob- 
erts Brothers] ; indeed, as we get into it, we find 
it full of the topics and sights and experiences 
which are dear to every lover of the woods and 
wood life. It has stolen silently in upon us, 
without announcement or introduction ; and is 
all the better for Ihat. It is very good too; a 
(ruucript of English scene and habit around 
some "great place;" with the gamekeeper, 
gun over his shoulder and dog at his heels, for 
central figure, his cottage and family in (he 
background, paths leading hither and thither to 
the haunts of the fox, the pheasant and the 
woodcock, and the crouching poacher in the dis- 
tance. Traps, hounds, shooting — the science of 
all' is expounded in these two hundred pages ; 
and in a style so charming, so artistic in its con- 
ception, so redolent of the forestand the stream, 
loving and careful in its attention to little 
details, as to make one wonder if Hamerlonalso 
be among (he modem Nimiods. A book of 
books for Adirondack days next summer, or for 
any drowsy afternoon to come, on a river's bank 
under leafy shade. 

The Df€isivt Events in Hillary, according to 
Mr. Thomas Archer ICassell, Fetter 4 Galpin], 
are sixteen ; among them the Battle of Marathon, 
the Fall of Jerusalem, the Founding of Venice, 
the Landing of St. Augustine in Britain, the 
Signing of Magna Charta, and the Surrender of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. We should have included 
the invention of printing and the discovery and 
settlement of America, which he does not. His 
En chapters are as many loopholes into the 
past He is graphic, spirited, terse ; a little loo 
much so for mature readers, but not for the 
young. The siiteen pictures, one for each 
chapter, are strong and striking. . That facing p. 
9J isso good as to move us to say that belter 
seldom find their way into books of this class. 



Plans have been completed by Mr, Frank 
Fomess for the new building for the Philadelphia 
Library. The site is at Locust and Juniper 
Streets, ihe cost is estimated a ~ ' 
work will begin in the spring, 
abeU-room for about 18,000 volumes. 
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Qaettion. Malcolm MacCalL CnuVnWorir 

ClimaieinlheLennt. "' ' 

The Bankruptcy ol In^a. K. M. Hynd 



Philiipi Brookt 
Pnmillenarianiim. R. M. Put 
Deliel in Chrial. J. LI. Da>i 



intific and Uedkal A 



Pres. McCoih. 



SentinKnIil and Pnctical P 
Freeman. 

CanRedprocily.Hel: 



Strrice Re- 



ItUemaiiffiHU. 



lorn. Edw. Cai 
Sleep and Dreamt. U. S. Shaler. 
Tin Cuirencv and the National Bank*. 

The Proent Condition of Ibe U. S. 
Navy. I, 

Wade. """' 

The Silter Conference and the Silver 

Qiieatinn. S. Ne>comb. 
NeirPlanett Near the Sun, B. A. Pmctm. 
SeltGovemment in Town., J. A. Pictou. 
Technical Tnining for Girl*. Fruitr'i. 

Quaa and Tiaila in Natural HiitoiT, Dr. 

A. Wilton, GtHfiMar. 

Are We Free Trade™? Arthur Arnold. 
Why Do We Eat Our Dinner? Grant 

Allen. Btlgrmia. 

Artificial Somnambnliini, R. A. Proctor. 
Chapter! on Sodaliim. I. S. Mill. F^rrlnifktlj. 

tition. E, Aikinton. " 

A Fair Day'i Wages for a Fair Day'* 

Work. L. H. Courtney. 
The Libera] Party and the Farnven. W. 

E. Bear. " 

Black and While in the Soulhera Sulci. 

SirG. Campbell. " 

The Urgencj of Banknipicj Lefiitalioii. " 



The Drink DiRieulty. Sr Wilfrid Lanon, 
Piychonetric Facta. Fr. Gallon. 
The Meanin* of Life. St. Georre Utnnt. 
PhikHophj of the Pure Science*. IIL 

Univenal SnUemenl* of Arilhmelic, 

PmL Qifford. 
IiInaanilrlncrvadnE? Dr. J. M. Gnn- 

BaokiDE and Comnercia] Legialatioa. H, 
RrGrenfell. _ 

The lilande of the PaciSc Sir Juliae 



NnuUtMk Ceml. 



ry of BruddcT Bone: 
Church Muiic in Anerica. UrL A. I; 
Blake, 

Acton and Aclreaaea of New York. J. G 

Malthewt, 
John Ericwn. 

Henry Bergh and Hit Work. C. C. Bnc! 
Father Benvenulo Bamboiii. [Oraino.] 

Moliire: Ike Lite and the Legend. J.I 

Ea«er Hymna from Old Oditen. f 

Richard Hen'rv Dana. T, H. Ward. 

■' ■■ " R.H.Stoddard. 

Bayard Taylor. 



Cal*. Ifirld. 



"g. A^'w^m 



ilh the Cheyenne: 
>d the N. W. Pa: 
The Cluof the Fort Fiiber Powder.BoI 
T, B. Nichols. 



tage. H. 
■ 111 of tl., . 
C. Rhiod. 

The Zulu ^t. 

TheChineiein 

Dr. Milchell'i Letter* fronWaaht 






The Reality and : 



lethine About Deep Sea Sounding. I 

E. Belknap. 
The Philadelphia Zoo, H. Howbnd. 
The Practical Interrogation of Natur 

J. W. Draper. 



EngliA V^nette-L H.Jamet.Jr, 
The Hooeienal Home. Mary Dean. 
ALady'aLifeinBraiil. M.G. W. 

ThelndianTerriioiy. T. B.Johnton. 
' ' Ing in London. R. G. White. 

:Sllckeen River and llaGladen. W. 

Bent und Thai. ITyrol,) tl. G. E. 

f^clureique' Edinburgh. Helen S. Co- 

Slre^t'stienn in Havana, F. H. Taylnr. 

A Trip 10 a Polidcal Convention, [an. 

of Modem Thought aa 



CalM. tytrld. 



The TcT. , .... 

Seen in Rnmaniun and Rational! 
C, C. Tiffany, 



Little, Brown & Co. wilt soon publish a Law 
DUtionary by Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, a 

ique and useful work, which others than law- 
jers irill find serviceable. 



H0TE8 AHD QUERIES. 

135. Btemsl vigilance is the price of lib- 
ertjr. This phrase ia credited to art anti- 
tlavery oration bjr Wendell PhilHps, delivered 
in Boston in 1852 ; aleo to Jefferson. 

136. Translations of Dante. (See 11S.) 
Of the Infirne, only, but complete, there are ten 
English versions, of which two are prose, vii. : 
Riigers, i;Sl; Hi>ward, 1S07 ; Hume, 1812; 
Hindley (prose), 1S42; Cailyle (prose), 18491 
Brooksbank, 1S54 ; Whyte, 1S59; Bent, JS62; 
Wilkie, iS6z; W. M. Rooielti, 1S65. Often 
cantos only of the Tnferna there are two, viz. : 
Volpi, 1836; and Ellaby, 1871. Of the /b/(Tiw 
and nine cantos of the Purgalorio there is a 
version by Parsoiu, 1S67 and 1S76. Of the 
whole Dhiiiiix Commedia, there are thirteen 
English versions, vit. : Boyd, 1785 ; Cary, 1805-6 
and 1812 i Wright, 1833; Dayman, 1S65 {Iti/rr- 
no only in 1843); Bannerman, 1S50; Caylej, 
'851-54; O'Donnell, 1852; Pollock, 1854 ; Thom- 
as, 1859 ; Ranisay, ig6i ; Ford, 1S65; Longfel- 
low, 1S67; Johnson, 1S67-6S- (Hayky trans- 
lated only three cantos of the Inftnto. I never 
saw his version.) Of other works of Dante, 
.there are the Canxonitri, Vita Nu<iva, and 

Comiila, C. Lycll, 1840 ; Vita Nueva only, D. G. 
Rossetti, 1862; Theodore Martin, 1862; and C. 
E. Norton, 1867 ; and of the De Monarikia there 
is a translation by P C. Church (son of the 
Dean of St. Paul's), 1878. The last is appended 
to an essay on Dante by the Dean himself, the 
value of which, as 3 model of graceful and 
learned criticism, it is difficult to overrate. For 
much of the above t am indebted to a note hy 
Mr. J. Bourchier in the English Notes anJ Qm- 
n'ei, 5th series. Vol. VIII, pp. 365-6, but 1 have 
many of these books in my own library. 

C. M. Inglebv. 
Itferd, England. 

■37. Poreign books by mail. (To N, P. 
G., Yellow Springs, O.) The latest regulations 
for the admission to the United Stales of foreign 
books and papers by mail are set forth in a cir- 
cular by the Poat-Uffice Department under date 
of September 5, 1878, and embiace the following 

1. Unsealed packages of newspapers, not 
exceeding in weight i lbs., 3 oz., may be delivered 
through the post-office without detention by 
custom oAiceis, upon declaration to tlie latter of 
their character by the postal authorities. 

2. This provision is not intended to eiempt 
from duties such packages as are addressed to 
dealers for disposal for profit, but only such as 
are for the personal use of the individuals to 
whom they are addressed. 

3. As a rule, no books are exempt from cus- 
tom duties because of importation through the 
mails, but discretion is given officials to admit 
free single copiesof books not exceeding one 
dollar in value each, intended not as merchan- 
dize but for private use. 

138. Macaulay'a " Cotnic Dramatists." 
Why is the essay on the Cotnic Dramatists of 
the Restoration omitted from alt (or certainly the 
various ones I have examined) of the recent 
editions of Macaulay*s Essays? I have often 
read it in editions publiihed twenty yttxt, ot 
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more, ago, and can't see why it should have been 
dropped. B. 

Sag Harbor, New York. 

139. Adelude Procter. (To A. T. W., 

Baliimore, Md.) We know of no nearer approach 
to a biography of MisB Procter (not Ptoctar, as 
lier name is often misspelled) than is to be found 
in Dickens's prefatory paper in the English edi- 
tion of her works, and in [he recently published 
memoir of her father " Barry Cornwall" [Rob- 
erts Brothers], 

140. Tennyson and Hra. Browning. (To 
C, A. W,, Newark, N. J.) Very useful critical 
studies of these and other modern English poets 
will be found in Mr. E. C. Stedman's yicti 
PbcIs {Houghton, Osgood & Co]. 



it? 



8EL£0T U8T FOK LIBBABIE& AND 
BOOK OLIJBS. 



EutiithMinB/ LilUri. Hume, Goldimilh, Defoe. 

Hupeii. Each. /j 

Shan HinorrolOtm. Lit. Hoiiner, Iona& Co, (1.3 
I«llen to Imliij. Wollitonecnll. Roberu. 3.1 



Moli^. Oliphant. 


S:%l!l 


CipUlnNelion. Dri 
T„l,t/rm SkaJtMffA 

SiK'ninElheConlnaT 
Tk, L^ if Ih Ar,. 


e, Hupen. 

rt. Ijunb.. MKnimm, 
I. Gr^ville. Peiertoni. 
Finley, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


St. Piul SI Alhen*. i. 
HUloI the Church of 


ShiVipeira 
England. P 


Lee & Shepird. 
Scribne™. 


ReidlnguaFIneArt 
^Ihelik v"n. 1 


saHHTinc 

Legouvj, Ri^rti. 
mtU 11. McShenr. Appleton 



„, WrrktHlIu NtfaidPrmtirT. Haipc 

Br'^fami'llu%raMiam. Flet^'er, LiiUe,'Broi 



rt™^ 



Midnight Marchii Tkraugk Pmia. Ballantin*. 

Bidnin TriuTiJlkt Eufkratii. Blunt. Hlipcn. % 
Hixorr of the Plisue in London, Defoe, HuperL 
Tkt GamtknftT at Himt. Roberta, 1 



ZTEWS AND NOTES. . 

— The allusion in our last issue to the three 
editions of the new Entydopirdia Brilannica now 
before the public, proves to have been baaed 
upon an incomplete view of the facts, and so was 
inexact in statement, iii>iust in its effect, and fur- 
thermore, as we lind, capable of an unpleasant 
construction. All of which we very much regret, 
and none the less so in that our motive and in- 
tent in saying what we did were wholly above 
reproach. It appears that the sate in this coun- 
try of the original Edinburgh edition, through 
Little, Brown & Co, has by no means been "al- 
most entirely stopped" by the J. M. Stoddart & 
Co. edition, whatever advantage the latter may 
■ have enjoyed by reason of its cheaper price. On 
the contrary, it has been gratifyingly large from 
the outset, and is at the present lime steadily in- 
creasing. 



— Miss Marie A. Brown's translation of Rune- 
berg's Nadiiihda, of which she is also the pub- 
lisher, is meeting with a very cordial reception 
from the best critics. Miss Brown's address 
Boston ; and the book can be ordered of her 
directly. 

— Mr. Longfellow's 72d birthday was honored 
by the gift to him, from the children of C: 
bridge, of a beautiful arm-chair, made of the 
wood Of the spreading chestnut tree celebrated 
in the poem of the "Village Blacksmith." The 
gift called forth a poetical acknowledgment of 
the happiest sort. 

— At the funeral of the late Rev. John Weiss, 
the Rev. E. E. Hale is credited with havingsaid: 
" If we could bring together a hundred of his 
epigrammatic sentencesabout the New Testament 
the book would be more valuable than all the 
commentaries that had ever been published." 
This may do very well for eulogy, but it has an 
extravagant sound for truth. It would seem to 
be enough to say that if a hundred of Mr. 
Weiss's "epigrammatic sentences," or any other 
man's, ivert worth that, they would have been 
collected long ago. Still, Mr. Hale is not a mar 
to indulge in pleasanlry at a friend's funeral 
and he must have what he deems good reasor 
for a certainly very extraordinary statement. 

— Roberts Brothers promise another volume 
by the author of the delightful Gamciiiprr at 
Homt. It is Wild Lift in a Sotahtm County. 
They have also nearly ready a reprint of Lewis 
Morris's Tkt Epic of Hadii, Dr. Bartol's Psr- 
traits and Principle, and a revised volume of 
stories by Rev. E. E. Hale. 

— Nearly four thousand copies have been sold 
of Mr. Howells's The Lady of the Aroostook, and 
we give a guess that this is only a beginning. 

— D, Lolhrop & Co. have in preparation a vol- 
ume of The Prayers of Christian History, com- 
piled by Hezekiah Bultetworth. 

— One of Mr. Smalley's late London letters to 
the New York Tribune ^vm interesting particu- 
lars of some recent English publications. Prof. 
Seelye's Lift of Stein is having an unexpectedly 
good sale for a work of its solid build. Of its 
first edition of 1,500 copies more than half has 
been already sold. No "serious" work of last 
year sold better than Mr. I.ecky's EHglaiid in the 
Eighteenth Century. Of Stanley's Through ike 
Dark Continent 6,000 copies have been sold, and 
a seventh thousand are printing, Schuyler's 
Turkeitanxixa its fifth edition. Justin McCar- 
thy's History of Our Otun Times has passed thus 
quickly to a third edition. Of Charles Kings- 
ley's Life a dozen or more editions have been 
printed. 

— John Wiley & Sotis have ready one volume 
of the elegant edition of Ruskin noticed here 
time since. It makes a rarely beautiful 
book, the illustrations by the autotype process 
being fully as fine as the originals, even though 
the latter are steel engravings. The firm has also 
the sheets for a new and exhaustive work on 
IwayB, by James Dredge, which in an imperial 
irto, half morocco, will quite eclipse the Eng- 
lish edition, making a fifteen-dollar (subscription) 
book. Its author came to this country a short 
since, for the purpose of examining our 
railway system. He chose to name his book 
Tke Penniylvania Jtaiiroad, because he was es- 
pecially pleased with its organization, construc- 



tion, and management ; but much that he has to 
say is equally applicable to olher roads, tt 
would be hard to find any subject connected with 
a railway which is not fully treated. Separate 
sections are given to topics like Permanent Way, 
Stations, Bridges, Workshops, Locomotives, 
Rolling Stock, Continuous Brakes, etc.; all hav- 
ing many subdivisions. It is furnished with a 
folding map, eighty-two plates, one hundred en- 
gravings in text, and one hundred and twenty-five 
tables. A large portion of it was published in 
the English periodical, Engineering. In book 
form it ought to reach the hands of every rail- 
way superintendent in the country. 
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Burrili'i Cillien of the World, Philjidelphia, iS;t. 
Vear Book of the Nationifor iStc, London, igct, 
Svne, ForiBjfi, N, ¥,, iBtfi, 

Plan of Brolherlv Copannerahip of the North and South 
for the Peaceful Eilipclion of Slavery, N. V., ,S^ 
Sparkfl from Ibe Anvil, London. 1847. 
Same. (Later ed,) London, iSbj. 
Walkfroro LondonioJohnO'Croal'e, London, 1S64. 
The Million of Great SuSerLnys, London, |S6^. 



Walluin 
London, rl 



11 C;re 



in London 



A Back, Lon- 



Sanie, id ed. London, iSfiS. 
Tboichuand Nates it ftomei 
Old iTiirchell'i Pocket (or the < 
Piajen and pevoiional Medi 



Cbildrenoi the Bible. lAnon, L«ndan, iSti, 
Ten MLuute Talki on All Sorts of I'o^o, With Auto- 
lioeraphy, Bostop, 1S74- 
Citip. from Many Bloiii. Toronto, lajS, 
Peace Papers for the People, l.ondon, no dale. 
Subject Readingi Iromihe Bible. (UnpubHshed.) 



"Si. 



orceMer?] .840, 
'orceuer, Mau., 1844, 

: and Univenal Broth- 



■ilrr. The Nonh and South (weekly), [iSjsM 
. ■ilar. F>re»de Wordi. London, 1^67. Ilie Bond 
it Brotherhood in a new form. 



— Matthew Arnold's position as a brilliant es- 
sayist is too assured for his new book to require 

tive readers. Mixed Essays [Macmillan & Co.] 
will not have much that is new to constant read- 
ers oE the English reviews, where most of the 
papers appeared ; but all who enjoj'ed them in 
their first estate will be glad to see Iheqi gathered 
together under one cover. The first, upon "De- 
mocracy," was published a score of years ago, as 
preface to a work on Continental schools; the 
others are more recent, and are entitled "Equal- 
ity," " Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism," 
"Porro Unum est Necessarium," "A Guide to 
English Literature," "Falkland," "A French 
Critic on Milton," " A French Critic on Goethe," 
and "George Sand." They make an octavo of 
about three hundred and fifty pages. 

— D. Appleton & Co, have nearly ready a new 
and revised edition of Henry Ward Beecher's 
Ttoehie Leelnres to Young Men, which was his 
first literary bantling, and has been handled by 

:ven different publishers since its first appear- • 
ice in 1844, when the contents only embraced T I f* 
seven lectures. The book did much to make his > 
early reputation, and has always had popularity. 
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The titles of the chapters are Industry and Idle- 
ness, Twelve Causes o£ Dishonesty, Sii Warn- 
iags. Portrait Gallery, Gamblei* and Gambling, 
The Strange Woman, Popular Amusements, 
Practical Hints, ProEane Swearing, Vulgarity, 
Happiness, and Temperance. The next addi- 
tions to the " Handy- Volume Series" will be 
XtuiiH.And !%( llalian and French Compottn. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. have a number o£ spring 
announcements, most of the volumes appearing 
at once. The new novel, by the author of The 
Schanbtrg Cotta Family, Jean the Maid, is al- 
ready out. Prof, Niebuhr's Grceh-SiTo Stories, 
written for his children, gave much pleasure in 
the German, and the English translation is assist- 
ed by the facile pencil of Augustus Hoppin in 
illustrations. There is a new edition of Cruden's 
CempleU Cfincardance, from retouched plates, 
and another contribution to the literature of the 
ocean by Prof, James C, Dana, of Yale College, 
Coralt and Coral Islands ; also a new edition of 
Miss Whately's LelUrs from Egypt, and a num- 
ber of new editions in this house's sixty-6ve cent 
series. Volumes of the " Hearth- Stone Library" 
also appear in new dress, led off by The Lit- 
tle Brawn Girl, from new electrotype plates, 
A fresh arrangement of books is made fur 
Economical Library C, which, for tiS.50, gives 
forty volumes by excellent authors, the names 
of the Abbotts, Hesba Siretton, Mrs, Charles, 
and Edward Garrett figuring in the list. New 
editions are also in preparation of the following: 
Dr. Jessup's Women ef the Arabs, Dr, Storrs's 
Prtathing Without Notes. Prof, Seelye's Chris- 
tian Missions, Dr. Mark Hopkins's Strength and 
Beauty, Dr. John Hall's Papers for Home Read- 
ing and Questions of the Day, and of Rev, Wm, 
James's Craee for Grace, the seven volumes last 
mentioned being bound uniformly, 

— The Authors' Publishing Company will 
bring out a score or more books within the next 
few weeks. Two already completed are Only a 
Tramp, a strange mixture of slang and senti- 
ment, and Camping in Colorado, which records 
(he experience of a party of tourists in a trip to 
the Rocky Mountains and during a sojourn In 
tents while there. Foor Theophilus; and TTu 
City of Finn, which will appear in the Satchel 
Series, shares its contents between pathos and 
humor, one story being laughable, the other the 
reverse. Its author is a contributor to Puck, 
Bera is a story of Western life, dealing largely 
in railroad matters, Stuart de Leon is the mas- 
culine pseudonym behind which Its authoress 
hides. Haul It Ended, by Marie Fleacke, is a 
Southern love story; and The Little Wooden 
Captain and The Little Lost Girl is an Illustrated 
book ot tales for children by Sydney Dayre. 

— Harper's next volume will be From Egypt 
to Palestine, by President Bartlett, of Dartmouth 
College. It is amply equipped with maps and 
illustrations, and gives his personal observations 
on a journey made with special reference to the 
history of the Israelites, The record of travel 
begins at Rome, and ends on the Fhccnician 
coast, the route taken being through Sinai, the 
Wilderness, and the South Country. It makes 
free use of the observations and study of those 
who have preceded the author in Eastern travel 
and Biblical research, as well as offers a great 
deal of original matter. 

— Our announcement of the coming Conference 
Talks, by the Princeton Senior Professor of the 



Theolt^cal Senunary should have given the au- 
thorship to Dr. Hodge, not Hart, whose other 
theological writings are well known. The same 
publishers, Charles Scribner's Sons, have H, H. 
Boyesen's novel, Falconberg, just finished in the 
April i;rr»jfwr-i',nearly ready in book form. The 
two next Gladstone volumes, to follow soon, will 
be III, Historical and Speculative, and IV, For- 
eign. 

— The English custom lA publishing a novel 
in parts is (o be tried here by W. F, Washburne, 
the author of Fair Harvard and of a recent vol- 
ume of Poems. The title is The Unkttimn City, 
and the story one of New York in the present 
day, introducing, under a transparent disguise, 
many striking events of late years in the social, 
political, and criminal life of the metropolis. The 
parts are to be in octavo form, and will contain 
forty-eight pages each. Jesse Haney & Co. arc 
the publishers. 

— James Miller, as is well known, controls the 
American market for Mrs. Browning's poems, 
the courtesy of the trade and Robert Brown- 
ing's express'ed wish security this to him. 
Owners of the Riverside Poets will therefore be 
pleased to know (hat one style of the new Casa 
Guidi edition is uniform with that set This 
new and beautiful edition is issued in differ- 
ent forms and prices to suit different tastes and 
purses. This is also the case with the new Flor: 
ence edition, 

— Dr, Jacques, the author of The Tempera- 
ments, published by S. R. WelU & Co., is to 
bring out through them a new edition of Phytical 
Perfection, under the title Hata To Be Beautiful. 
It is to be extensively illustrated. This firm will 
also issue, under the title Instnsttions in Animal 
Magnttismt a translation of a very complete work 
on the subject by Deleuze. It will fill a volume 
of over Gve hundred pages, and is endorsed by 
the Boston Medical and Surgical yourmU in a 
flattering review, 

— Robert Clarke & Co. are to bring out a vol- 
ume of Personal Memories, by E. D, Mansfield, 
author of several works <rf interest, A romance 
they have in press is Thi Secret of the Andes, by 
Hon. F. Hassaureck, late minister to Ecuador, 
author of Four Yean Among Spanish Americans, 
and distinguished as a joumalisL 

— The remains of the late Bayard Taylor have 
reached' their final resting-place at Longwood 
Cemetery, about two miles from Cedarctoft, Ken- 
nett Square, the poet's Pennsylvania home, and 
were there interred on the I5lh insL, under touch- 
ing and impressive circumstances, 

— J, B. Lippincott & Co., ot Philadelphia, 
have established an agency in London, and hei 
after will make a specialty of the importation of 
foreign books, particularly English. We com. 
mend their offices to our readers. 

— Easter Wings, the odd and dainty conceit 
that A, D. F. Randolph & Co. have prepared for 
the coming Easter season, has made its appear- 
ance, and is characterized by the excellent taste 
shown in the passages the "Wings" enfold. 



— R. Wortbington has made arrangements 
publish an edition of Bancroft's History of the 
United States. 



DIED. 

Weill. In UuKlDu, Fran™, Febrmur 17. Charles J. 
Weill, go je«i; niUt^i^fiiMifkiiiid/fisBreehrrn^BOm 
lunoDi dramatic poem which wwled jean (at recoenitum, 
and of eicht or ten *oliim« of poemt which were DDjned 
in MS. becauK no pvbliifaei could Ix foocd for then, 

Herrtck. In Walpole, Kul, Ttbnaij >5, J^ 
Uudie Uemfl,abaol4or»ra' a chemut, and an indni- 
iriouf contributor to the periodica] and eDcycU^adK liteta- 

Itaygr. In Baltiuore, jbonl Febrnarr 16, Co). Bnim 
iliTe.. 70 rean ; tnce ediior of (bf B^tSmcre A .ht-ku. 
■nd BiutboF of a number of biMarics] and dcKTipn^c voru 
OB Uellco, of other work, telarin. 10 eaily Ameitcan 
hiuoiViind ol amemmiof Prendent Spariu- 

V*B Holtrand. In JtckKniTille, Fli,. aboot FrbniaiT 
Mirt Twain'. Innxtnti AWtad. 
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and writer 


In Uadeira, about Uaich 1, Pn>l. W. K- 

R-S.. J^j™;^" Engliah «ie»lific«holar 


UacdoDoll. la I^ondon. March a Jama MacdooeH. 
TeUtn^ and the Times. 


Hovritt. la Rome, lulv, Um^h ]. William K«,t1. 
8* fear.; ioinliulhor with hi. wife, Mary Boiham Howin, 
of TJUFtrtilMinslrtH.itiii,a.ai texBiij or lepanlelT of 


l.ifitte. tDPiri>,Ma»h6,JohBLafilte,. for jojean 


HynemaB. 1b New Vert. March 6, Le«. HyDeman 

iboolyorean: ■ nteran Ma»nic amhor iBd editor; anJ 


Burritt- In New Britain. Conn., al midniEht, Hard. 
6-7. Elihu Bumlt. 6S yean; known as the " [.earned 

OB vaiioiu refomu; lor nearly quarter of aceuiury a i»i- 



WdH. In Ballon, Marvh 9, Rev. JohB Wein, 60 
yean; 1 giaduale of Harvaid Cotlece and Divinily School : 
itudenl at Heidelburg IJoinrstr, GermanT; Oniuriau 

Cor at Wiienown and New Bedford. MaM.; for the 
twenty yean enaaged in tilerair punmla ; a coplriburor 

0/"T^ /A-, the iiK/«a/,'and''lhe"'!lSS''; a book 
leriewei lor thcK and other periodical. ; author of Lift 
and Cirrtit^K, ,/ TA^odorr Paritr ; author of <nmc 

lDrofKTeralol™»Sume.;'an™i^M»lndrnio'f_S^- 



istBr. In Hoboken. N. J., 



1 14, Dr. CatI 



librarian of the ray;%J]ibrar7atLeipHc; for 18 yean last past a 
of book., whow vrvicei wereBinch in request by pobliahcn 

PUKilm. In Philaddphii. Much 14. Jamn Klerim, 
]4 year. ; actor, and author of a number ot playi, chiefly 
etudiei of Inih character and life. 

Foote. In Eliiabeth, N. }., March iB, F. W. Foote. 
63 yean : editoi of Ihe Eliubelh yom-nal 

Murray. In Baltimore, Md., March », Tbooias Chal- 
men Mumiy_, ProfeMor of Oriental Language. iB Johns 
Hopkin. Univeraitj., and aphilolosi.l of wrae dUlinclion; 
a»nol "Kirwin," Ihe Jaie Rev. Dr. Nicholaa Murray, 
ofNewBnan.wick,N. J. " 

Strodtman. In , about Mareh », Strodt- 

man, author oi Heme', ^f'lr.te. »«rf Sireitm. 
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HAUEBT0F8 LIFE OF TUBSEB." 
''J^HIS is an admirable specimen of critical 



->■ biography, and as readable a book as it 
is instructive and trustworthy. We think 
would be difficult to name a person better 
fitted than Mr. Hamertan has proved hi 
self to describe such a life as that of Tur- 
ner's. Himself an artist; with a mind 
critical in its every fiber; ba enongh off 



the life, though the main interest of his 
method, as would be natural, lies in its ex- 
amination of Turner's strange genius as 
notable of his paintings 
and drawings. 

Turner was bora in 1775, and died in 
1851. His reputation was made before he 
of age, And his fortune soon after; 
and he left nearly zo,ooo sketches and stud- 
i, beside paintings, as the monuments of 
i immense industry and versatility. He 
IS as original as an artist as he was eccen- 
c as a man. There were two men in him, 
Mr. Hamerton suggests; one disagreea- 
bly coarse and vulgar, the other highly im- 
aginative and refined. Extravagant esti- 
mates, among which we must count Mr. 
Ruskin's, place him before all painters whom 
the world has ever known, but a soberer 
judgment will be the final one, Mr. Hamer- 
summing up is just and comprehensive ; 
and every line in it is substantiated in the 
body of his book — the paragraph we quote 
being, in fact, an epitome of the biography: 
"Turner was a Undacape-painter of extraor 
dinaiyyct by no means unlimited genius, a subtle 
and delicate but unfaithful draughtsman, a learn- 
ed and refined but often fallacious chiaroscurist, 
a splendid and brilliant but tarely natural color- 
ist, a man gifted with wonderful fertility of im- 
agination and strength of memory (though this 
last is less easy to determine, because he altered 
' ' ig), a student of Nature whose range 



sailors." Sailors might have disliked the 
picture " intensely," but a picture is to be 
spoken of as extremely rather than " intense- 
ly" unpopular. On p. 155 the words "Tur- 
ner painter" are evidently a misprint for 
Turner painted. 

The illustrations are etchings after Ttir- 
ner, illustrative of his manner. 

Altogether the work is exceedingly well 
done, and is as interesting as it is able. 



was vast indeed, for it included mountains, lakes, 
lowlands, rivers, and the sea, besides all kinds of 
human works that can affect the appearance of a 
landscape (castles, abbeys, cities, vijlages, houses, 
bridges, roads, etc, etc.), yet not universal, for 
Ik never adequately illustrated the familiar for- 
est Iteea, and had not the sentimentof the forest, 
neither had he the rustic sentiment in its perfec- 
tion. I should saythat Turner wasdislinguished 
greatly by his knowledge, but still more distin- 
guished by his exquisite taste, and by the singu- 
, ,. t- _.. » ■ J -. -.L ■ J liar diann which it gave to mostof^his works, 

from his subject to judge it with indepeo- ^^^^ „„! to all of them ; that he was techni- 
dence and impartiality ; yet close enough to rally a wonderful but imperfect and irregular 



treat it in a prevailing mood of sympathetic 
interest; master of a singularly intelligible 
and agreeable style, and capable of fine dis- 
crimination of ideas, not only, but of words 
as well I the figure of Turner becomes in his 
hands a living figure, turned about before 
our eyes with a sure and easy touch, and 
made to display its outlines and proportions 
with a rare distinctness. We have seldom 
read a biography which has left upon our 
mind a sharper impression of a personality, 
or a clearer conception of that personality's 
life work. 

Turner's eccentricities allowed him few 
friendships ; his tastes led him apart from 
men; and little, as compared with materials 
which other lives afford, ia known of his 
way through the world. In fact, the only 
key to his history at points is his work, 
biography of him must be, therefore, largely 
a study of his work ; and such study is of 
necessity critical. But Mr. Hamerton has 
contrived, without doing any violence 
facts, to give a very satisfactory sketch of 



,f J. H. 1 



RobtiU BnHlwn. 



Bx Philip Gil- 



oil, unsafe and unsound in his process 

though at the same time both strong and 

cate m handling; that he stands apart and 

alone in water-color, which in his hands is like a 

; that he was an excellent linc-ctcher in 

preparation for mezzotint, and a good engraver 

m mezzotint besides ; and that with all these 

gifts and acquirements he was a very great and 

illustrious artist, but not the greatest of artists. 

I believe that his fame will last ; thai he was as 

much a poet on canvas as Byron and Shelley 

were in writlen language, and that although it is 

possible that his performance may be afterwards 

excelled, it will be very di1!icult for any future 

ndscape-painter to rival his reputation in his 

fn country." 

Every line in this summary may be taken 
: leading back to some chapter, or section, 
or paragraph in the volume, and from it thi 
reader can gather an excellent idea of the 
general course and tone of Mr. Hamerton' 
essay, which is one that may well be studied 
in itself for its admirable conception and ex- 
ecution. Only one passage in it have we 
had to read twice to understand; that, viz., 
comprising the first few sentences on p. 118, 
where the author fails clearly to express an 
historical fact ; and we find only one case of 
a questionable use of a word 
where he speaks of the big picture of Tra-I ,jj , 
falgar as being "intensely unpopular with 



QEHIIBAL OUVmOHAlCE IIT SOTTTH 
AFRICA.' 

THE external history of this volume is in 
itself a matter of note. The very mak- 
ing of it was an instance of almost military 
energy and dispatch. The manuscript 
reached the publishers on Wednesday the 
1 2th of February ; the printers and engrav- 
ers began their work upon it the next day; 
and before Tuesday of the following week, 
at 11.30 A. M., the first thirty copies, un- 
bound, were ready for delivery to the officers 
of the first three battalions of British troops 
leaving England at that hour for the Cape 
of Good Hope ; while some days before the 
end of March, the second thousand were 
undergoing distribution in the United States. 
The work is an octavo of nearly four hun- 
dred pages, is provided with three maps, 
and is well printed and bound. 

General Cunynghame was Lord Chelms- 
ford's immediate predecessor in South 
Africa. His volume is purely a narrative of 
personal observation. Its five books de- 
scribe, successively, the author's journey 
Cape Town to the eastern frontier, his 
to Kaffeiaria and Natal, the Diamond 
Fields and difficulties there, the circum- 
attending the annexation of the 
Transvaal, and the "Kafir" war ensuing 
upon Sir Bartie Frcre's arrival in 1877. The 
work is thus remarkably fresh, and the amount 
of useful information it imparts is very 
great, 

The colonies of South Africa have an ag- 
gregate area of about 450,000 square miles, 
or nearly eight limes that of all New Eng- 
land ', with a total population of more than 
,000,000, of whom nearly 4jo,ooo are whites. 
The coast is rocky, and the harbors few and 
difficult of access. The country is varied, 
the climate delightful, metals abound, and 
fruits thrive, but the conveniences of life 
are costly. The tone of morality is not high. 
In the old Cape Colony the Dutch and 
English elements blend. Kafierana, lying 
on the east — not wesl as the text has it — 
is the home chiefly of Kafir tribes, who 
have come down from the interior of the 
continent ; but is now under British protec- 
tion. Natal, next on the northeast, has 
always suffered more or less from incursions 
by the Zulus, but since 1834 has been a 
British possession. The Orange Free State 
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was first a Dutch colony, and then a British, 
but is now an independent Republic. Be- 
yond it lies the Transvaal, and between thi 
two and the coast, Zulu Land, inhabited by 
the most warlike of all the Kafir tribes, and 
governed by Cetewayo. 

General Cunynghame's descriptions of thi 
scenes he witnessed, and the adventures he 
underwent during his four years' residence 
in this region, are very readable, but they do 
not arouse in us any desire to move lo South 
Africa. The colony, speaking of it ; 
whole, is a growing one, and improvements 
in its condition are likely to be made, but life 
labors under many drawbacks which else- 
where may be avoided. Good land, however, 
is plenty and cheap. 

Among the more interesting passages in 
the book are those on ostrich-farming, which 
is a curious and profitable industry at the 
Cape; the Lovedale Institution, a mission 
station at Alice; the diamond diggings in 
Griqua Land; and the boer-farmers. Many 
truly bucolic scenes illustrate the life of the 
latter. The most dreadful thing in South 
Africa, next to the now bloodthirsty Zulu, 
seems to be the lightning, which does very 
fatal work every year. Travel is slow and 
toilsome work, but has its picturesque feat- 
ures. 

The book is rather scrappy in form, but 
literacy grace is hardly to be expected of a 
soldier, and the scissors may sometimes be 
made to do as good service as the pen. The 
author's own style is simple and direct, as 
becomes a man of affairs, and his pictures 
of scenery and incident are often very spir- 
ited and graphic. The traces of hasty 
printing are few, but the maps might have 
been much better. That they should be 
delicately drawn was not perhaps possible 
under the circumstances, but their details 
should have met the requirements of the 
text, which they do not. 



OOITWAT OH THE DEVIL." 

THESE are goodly volumes, in fine type 
on large paper. The style in which the 
books are issued is typical of the gentle- 
manly aspect which the author gives of the 
chief personage he describes. It is giving 
no more than is due to Mr. Conway to say 
this. We are inclined to think he would 
have accomplished the purpose for which 
the books were written if he had made them 
smaller, and arranged his material with 
some regard to logical connection, and made 
a more authentic and historical presentation 
of the vast farrago of myth and fable and 
fanciful interpretation of Scripture, holy 
and profane, which he has jumbled together. 
The ordinary reader, who might suppose 
there was something of value here, and 
might accept Mr. Conway as authority, will 
not wade through such an interminable 



morass. Well-informed readers, who : 
likely to take up such volumes to see if thi 
is anything worth examining, will quickly 
see that they can find, if they have not 
already found, all there is of value here, 
better shape elsewhere. The motive of the 
books seems to be to discredit Christianity: 

" The natural world is overlaid by an unnatural 
religion, breeding bitterness around simplest 
thoughts, obstruclions to science, estrangements 
not more reasonable than if the; resulted from 
varying notions of lunar figures — all derived 
from the Devil.hequeathed dogma that cert~'~ 
beliefs and dishelieu are of infernal instigati 
Dogmas moulded in a fossil demonology make 
the foundation of institutions which divert wealth, 
learning, enterprise, to fictitious ends." (I, 7.) 

This "unnatural religion" needs to be 
exposed, Mr. Conway thinks, because i1 
adherents now 



1 per. 
-'■' ' 
and Mr. Moody, Quakers, Shakers, Jumpei .. 
to describe themselves alike as ' Christians,' 
real nature will be veiled, its instiluticins ' 
cumber the ground, and draw awav the strength 
and intellect due to humanity." {II, 2^.) 

Id the benevolent hope of correcting this 
sad state of things, he proceeds to set forth 
his view of all extinct and all existing relig- 
ions as consisting of demon-worship ; simply 
that and nothing more, when regarded by 
the advanced thinker. 

The distribution of the materials — such 
distributionasthereis, for it is difficult to see 
why the author has put this story here and 
that story there— is into three parts: I. De- 
monolatry, which contains chapters on dual- 
ism, the genesis and degradation of demons, 
andtheAbgotL Partll. The Demon, who is 
any supernatural being ; here are chapters 
on demons of hunger, heat, cold, elements, 
animals, enemies, barrenness, obstacles, illu- 
sion, darkness, disease, death. Part III. 
The Dragon; the headings of chapters are 
Decline and Generaliiation of Demons, The 
Serpent, The Worm, The Basilisk, The 
Dragon's Eye, The Combat, The Dragon- 
Slayer, The Dragon's Breath, Fate. Part 
IV. The Devil, to whom the whole of vol- 
ume second is devoted ; chapters are headed 
Diabolism, The Second Best, The Divine 
Devil, The Theocratic Devil, Elohim and 
Jehovah, The Consuming Fire, Paradise 
and the Serpent, Eve, Lilith, War in Heaven, 
War on Earth, Strife, Barbaric Aristocracy, 
Job and the Divider, Satan, Religious Des- 
potism, The Prince of this World, The Man 
of Sin, The Holy Ghost, Antichrist, The 
Pride of Life, The Curse on Knowledge, 
Witchcraft, Faust and Mephistopheles, The 
Wild Huntsman, Le Bon Diable, Animalism, 
Thoughts and Interpretations. 

The work of Mr. Conway resembles that 
the scavengers and offal-gatherers, into 
whose tip-carts the barrels of ashes and the 
broken crockery and unsavory refuse of 
house-kitchens are emptied to be carted to a 
quagmire and there dumped into heaps. He 
raked over the ruins of decayed hea- 



thenisms and idolatries and superstition ; 
whatever is most repulsive he has fished 
out ; whatever is evil in things good he has 
hunted for as for hid treasures. The He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures are treated as 
equally mythical and fabulous with those of 
India and Scandinavia. Stories, of which 
there is no possibility of tracing the truth, 
are mixed in with stories which, on the face 
of them, were not intended by the fabricators 
to be taken as true ; and mythical interpre- 
tations, more absurd than the myths they 
interpret, are arranged on the same level 
and moralized over and speculated about. 
Thus d propos of a description of the " Bob- 
t^Ied Dragon of China" who raises whirl- 
winds, we are told : 

"The nation is widely prevalent in some dis- 
tricts of France that all whirlwinds, however 
slight, are caused by wizards or witches, who are 
in them, careering through the air; and it is 
slated by the Melusini that, in the department of 
the Orne, storms arc attributed to the clergy, who 
are suppcsed to be circling in them. The same 
excellent journal states that some years ago, in 
that department, a parishioner, who saw his 
crops threatened by a hailstorm, fired into the 
cloud. The next day he heard that a parish 
priest had broken bis leg by a fall for which he 
could not account." (I, 105.) 

"The shudder which some nervous persons 
feel at sight of even a harmless mouse [this is a 
specimen of the author's inferences] is a survival 
from the time when it was believed that in this 
form unshrtven souis or unbaptized children 
haunted their former homes." (I, 128.) 

"Orthodoxy of the Worm" and "The 
Dragon Dogma" are the headings of pages 
416, 417, Vol. I. A sentence or two here 

show the spirit and style of the book : 

Leviathan and Lamhton Worm have com- 
bined and merged their life in a dogma ; it is a 
dogma as remorseless and voracious as its pro- 
totype, and requires to be fed with the milk of 
human kindness, or it at once befiins lo gnaw the 
foundations of Christendom itself. Christianity 
upon the past work of the Worm in Fara- 
and its present work in Hell. , . Behemoth 
.upplied sirloins 10 many priesthoods for a 
long time, but he has at last become too tough 
even for their teeth, and they feed him less care- 
fully every year. Nay. he is encountered now 
and then by his professional feeders, and has 
found even in Westminster Abbey his Guy of 
Warrick." (Canon Farrar?} 
Mr. Conway says : 

" The Hebrews, from whom the Calvinist in- 
herited his deity, had no devil in their mythology, 
because the jealous and vindictive Jehovah was 
quite equal to any work of that kind." (I, II.) 

ime of the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment he characterizes as " Narratives befit- 
ting a Bible of foot-pads ; " and the com- 
mands, "such as might have been proclaimed 
by a Supreme Bashi-Bazouk." (II, 52) 

As to Christianity : 

"The beginnings of that mongrel of supersti- 
tions, which at last gained the name of Christian- 
ity, were in the liberation, by decay of parts and 
particles, of all those systems which Julius 
" Esar had caged together for mutual destruc- 

».." (11,244.) 

The spread of Christianity in Europe was 
by thumbscrewing the pious Pagans into 
assent. At Tours, in 1878, he saw J t.' 

._ one large room several hundreds of the in- 
struments i^ torture by which the nations of the 
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West were perauaded to embrace Christianity. 
Every limb, sinew, feature, bone, and nerve of 
the human frame had suggested to Christian 
inventiveness some insenious device by which it 
might be tortured. WbcelE on which to break 
bones, chairs of anguish, thumbscrews, tlie 
hunger-mask ; by su«i instrumentalities came 
those quau-miraculous 'Triumphs of the Cross,' 
of which so much has l>een said and sung 1 " (II, 
129.} 

The Devil of our day Mr. Conway repre- 
sents to be the one whom the New Testament 
describes aa the Comforter: 

"It is probable that no more terrible form of 
the belief in a Devil survives than this Holy 
Ghost dcMcma, which, lurking in vagueness and 
mystery, like the serpent of which it was bom, 
passes by the self-righteous to cast its shadows 
over the most sensitive and lowly minds, chiefly 
those of pure women prone to exaggerate their 
least blemishes. In right reason the fatal Holy 
Ghost stands as the type of that fear by which 
priesthoods have been able to preserve their 
institutions after the deities around whom they 
grew had become unpresentable, and which could 
best be fostered beneath the veil of mystery." 

(li, ^38-) 

THE BAKEB HATUBALIST.' 

THIS is the life of another remarkable, 
self-taught genius, much in the same 
vein as the author's Ufe of a Scotch Nat- 
uralist. Robert Dick, baker, working every 
day at his laborious calling, yet found mef 
to make himself one of the best local c 
uraJists in the world. He mastered the 
sects, the conchology, the botany, and finally 
the geology, of his dbtrict Without : 
family, isolatitig himself from society, hi 
gave every spare momeat to nature. After 
his hard day's worlc, often before it began, 
he was tramping over the "frightful coun- 
try," wading morasses, climbing mountains 
even in midwinter, chiseling with stiffened 
limbs and bleeding fingers among the fossils 
of the Old Red Sandstone. A paragraph 
from a letter to his sister, describing a No- 
vember journey to Morven mountaiit, will 
give a little idea of what he was continually 
doing : 

"The night became windy and stormy. Tre- 
mendous sheets of hailstones and rain impeded 
my progress, so much so that I thought, as Bunu 
says, that ' the de'il had business on his hands,' 
and that he was determined to finish my course 
with Morven. Bui no I In spite of hail, rain, 
wind, and fire (in fact I had them all), I got 
home at three o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
having walked, with little halt, for about twen- 
ty-four hours, I went to bed, slept till seven 
o'clock, then rose and went to my work as usual. 
Sixty miles la a good walk to look at a hilL Oh, 
those plants, those weary plants 1 " 

Hugh Miller received from Dick large 
contributions of fossils from which to illus- 
trate his geoli^ical works, and the man with 
whom he corresponded lai^ly, and to whom 
he sent proofs of his books for correction 
on scientific points, was certainly no ordinary 
person. Sir Roderick Murchison "was proud 
to call him his distinguished friend," and 
was not ashamed to receive at the humble 
baker's bench, by means of a raised map of 



dough, instruction in the geology of North' 

] Scotland. The last years of Dick's life 

infirmities, poverty, debt, death, and then 

honors and amonumenti — complete a sad 

story touchingly told. 

The book is full of picturesque descrip- 
tions, both by the writer and by Dick him- 
self. Here is Mr. Dick's picture of the 
coast view near his home : 

It is with a feeling of enjoyment that the ar- 
dent admirer of nature contemplates the sur- 
rounding prospect The view is grand I On the 
right is Dunnet Bay, with a schooner or two in the 
offing, beating up the Pcntland Firth. Then 
there are the red cliffs of Dunnet Head. In 
!ong perspective, adown the Penlland Firth, we 
see the white waves chafing the island of Waas ; 
and right over, in solitary state, the swelling Ork- 
ney hills and the Man of Hoy close the distance. 
Westward we look over the wide main, no land 
between us and the coast of Labrador. To the 
left, along the land, we see Holbom Head and 
■ e Bay of Thurso — a complete panorama." 

Dunnet Head was a favorite haunt of 
Dick's, and here is a paragraph from Mr. 
Snules's description: 

" And now we are under the light-house, where 
e strata are nearly level. The precipice here 
some three hundred feet high. The tight-house 
is on the crest of the rocks, only about thirty 
Eeel from the precipice. It is the highest light- 
house in Scotland- The height of the lantern 
above the highest spring tides is 346 feet, and 
the light is seen twenty-three miles off, on either 
ide of Dunnet Head. Notwithstanding the 



height of the cliffs, the sea, when driving stro 
ly ^om the west, rushes right up the face C 
~^ks, and dashes over the light-house, 1 



The engravings, fifty or more, illustratii 
of the grand and picturesque scenery of 
Northern Scodand, are admirable in both 
subject and execution — are rarely equaled, 
in fact, in books of this kind. There are good 
m^>s, and two portraits, one a poor on 
Mr. Dick, and the other of the fine face of 
his intimate friend and congener, Mr. Peach, 
A chaptei* giving a sketch of the life of the 
latter is possibly the harbinger of another 
volume of Mr. Smiles's pleasant biographi 
of unknown worthies. 



EASE'S LIFE OP THE BASONESS 



IT would seem that after the full and com- 
plete life of Baron Bunsen, written with 
such loving appreciation by his wife, had 
been given to the world, no further record 
of the family was called for. But the Bar- 
oness herself occupied so conspicuous a 
place in her distinguished husband's long 
diplomatic career in Rome, England, and 
Germany, and has left behind her such a 
rich mass of epistolary matter, that it 
natural enough for her many children and 
grandchildren to desire that her rather re- 
markable life should also be chronicled. 
They therefore requested Mr. Augustus J. 
C. Hare to undertake to do for her what he 



so successfully accomplished for the 
Hare family, in his Memorials of a Quiet 
Life — a biography which, even in America, 
has had so exceptional a popularity, that 
edition after edition still continues to come 
from the press of the Routledges. 
No better hand could have undertaken 
is work. The relations of Mrs. Augustus 
Hare and her adopted son with the Bunsen 
family, were of the most intimate character. 
The Bunsens were the neighbors, in Rome, 
young Hare's family when he was bom, 
and they were the friends who of all others 
were the comforters of Mrs. Augustus Hare 
in the early days of her Roman widowhood. 
Beside their children, at the foot of the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, was Augustus 
Hare, the elder, buried ; and from this time 
forth the dose ties that bound the families 
together seem never to have been loosened. 
With a biographer so judiciously chosen, 
and of such thoroughly tested capacity, a 
delightful memoir was to be expected ; that 
it is such, we think all who read the Life of 
the Baroness Bunsen will be most ready to 
admit It is almost an autobiography, so 
largely is it made up of the letters of the 
Baroness. Shewaa the mother often children 
who lived to grow to adult age, all of whom 
filled important places either in England, 
Italy, Germany, or Russia; and the corre- 
spondence with these, as well as the series 
of letters written to her mother during the 
years of her Roman residence, form a con- 

)us record of her very busy and beauti- 
ful life. Mr. Hare links these together with 
such judiciousness, adding explanations, 

5, and narrative where they are required, 

3 give entire homogeneousness to the 
life. The work is a bulky one, and Amer- 

readers may perhaps think that for their 
reading some of the multitude of letters 
might have been omitted. But the Baroness 

30 admirable a writer, her letters are so 
replete with bright thought, discriminating 

:ism, wise coimsel, wide views of life, 
vivid sketches of the varied and exalted so- 
iety-:-the best in Europe — with which she 
constantiy mingled, besides being lit up and 
impressed from beginning to end with the 
rarest love and tenderness, that to forego 
any of them would seem to be a positive 
sacrifice. 

The Baroness Bunsen was the daughter 
of the celebrated beauty, Mary Port, adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Delaney who figures so 
largely in all the reminiscences of the later 
years of the last century. No one who has 
read Fanny Bumey's accounts, lahtr Diary, 
of the tea-drinking with Old King George 
and the royal family around Mrs. Delaney's 
table at Windsor, will need any further in- 
troduction to the fascinating old lady, who 
at eighty-three drew the elegance and fashion 
of London to her Windsor cotUge. Mary I 
Port lived till her seventeenth year in the ^|C 
midst of this aristocratic atmosphere, meet. ^ 
ing the young princes and princesses almost 
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diuly, and tasting all the sweets of the most 
refined life of England. At the death of 
Mrs. Delaney (of whose history, we think, 
Mr. Hare has given us too much, inasmuch 
as Lady Llanover's Life and Madame D'Ar- 
blay's Diary, and other books of the period, 
have made us so familiar with it) Miss Port 
passed to the guardianship of an uncte, and 
shortly after married, very precipitately, Mr. 
Henry Waddington, of an ancient and hon- 
orable family, an offshoot of which is at this 
moment an important person in French 
politics. This gentleman was very peculiar; 
and nothing in the Lift is so amusing as the 
account of some of his habits. His wife, 
who had married him less for love than for 
a settlement, proved herself a woman of 
most commanding executive force and char- 
acter. She impressed every one who ever ap- 
proached her. She managed the large Welch 
estate of Llanover as her husband could not ; 
she educatediWithoutmasters, her daughters; 
she formed their habits, views of life, and 
gave the impetus to all their intellectual 
aspirations. So great was her influence over 
her eldest child, Frances, who became the 
Baroness Bunsen, that in all her long Ro- 
man correspondence of over twenty years 
with her mother she invariably speaks to 
her in the third person, after the fashion of 
addressing royalty. This gives a curious 
sort of quaintness and precision to all these 
letters. As one reads them, one feels how 
blessed a thing it would be, could such rev- 
erence have been infused into the intercourse 
of American children and parents. Mrs. 
Waddington, after training her daughter 
Frances's mind very thoroughly herself 
carried her from home for further improve- 
ment, and she attracted attention in London, 
Edinburgh, Bath, and many a provincial city, 
being remarked everywhere, not for her 
beauty, as we gather, but for her " fine 
[>arts " — her remarkable conversational 
powers, her ready wit, and her sterling intel- 
lectual endowments. 

The failure of the health of a sister made 
a residence in the south of Europe impera- 
tive ; so the Waddington family went to 
Rome. Here they made the acquaintance 
of Niebuhr, Prussian Envoy at the Papal 
Court, who soon introduced them to his 
young countryman, Bunsen, then deep in his 
archaeolc^cal studies in Rome, the point 
where he was to meet our young American, 
William B. Astor, to whom he was at the 
time tutor. The young pedple were thrown 
constantly together, and before they well 
knew it were in love with each other, Fran- 
ces Waddington says she never dreamed of 
owning such a thing to herself, till one moon- 
light night, standing beside the central cross 
in the Coliseum, Bunsen, the penniless 
German student, devoted to research and 
study, who was just on the point of starting 
to the Orient to pursue his philological in- 
vestigations, made bold by the romance of 
the situation, declared his love, and then 



and there learned, that this daring love met 
with a return. 

The parents were startled; high-bred, 
aristocratic English people — what could 
thty think of an alliance with the simply- 
bred young German student? Mr. Wad- 
dington applied to Niebuhr, whose opinion 
seems to have carried much weight. The 
great historian quietly said: "The talents, 
abilities, and character of Bunsen are a 
capital more safely to be reckoned upon 
than any other, however securely invested ; 
had I a daughter myself, to such a man I 
would gladly consign her.-" Niebuhr's esti- 
mate was surely a just one ; and the Wad- 
dingtons have come to be of more impor- 
tance in the world at large through their 
connection with the German student than 
they ever were before. 

At once air that was best and choicest in 
the foreign society at Rome was at the 
command of the intellectual English woman 
who had become Madame Bunsen. In a 
short time, Bunsen became ofiidally con- 
nected with the Prussian legation, and after 
the lapse of a few years, when Niebuhr's 
health made it necessary to leave Rome, the 
secretary was appointed Envoy, and was 
henceforth a favorite with his king and 
court. He was a man of the vastest learn- 
ing ; academic honors had been lavished 
on him by many a university ; and his quick 
intellect, his varied powers, his pure enthu- 
siasms, his love of and search after truth, 
his archxological learning, and his personal 
magnetism, caused his society to be every- 
where welcomed. His knowledge of art 
was great, so that he was the center of the 
Roman art circle, and Thorwaldsen, Over- 
beck, Kaulbach, Cornelius, Sir William Gell, 
Ranch, and multitudes of others, were proud 
to have his acquaintance. Madame Bunsen 
herself, like so many of the high-bom Eng- 
lish ladies, had rare artistic power. Thor- 
waldsen said her sepia drawings " were 
better than those of almost any artist he 
knew, whether professional or amateur." 

Madame Bunsen's domestic correspond- 
ence, describing her Roman life, her ac- 
quaintances, her studies with her husband, 
her little excursions to all points of interest 
in Italy, her children, her thousand beautiful 
experiences of art and nature, her sorrows, 
her raptures, her domestic joys and trials — 
these fill the Roman lettersfor twenty years; 
and a varied, eloquent, and touching piece of 
autobiography do they indeed form. Some 
readers may weary of so much detail ; for 
ourselves, we are free to confess that we 
enjoyed every page. 

In 1838 Bunsen left Rome — some diffi- 
culty having occurred with the powers at 
Berlin, and took his family to England, from 
which his wife had been absent twenty-three 
years. In 1840 he was appointed Prussian 
Envoy to the Swiss Republic, and they look 
up their abode at Berne. But Bunsen was 
too important a man for so small a sphere, 



and the King of Prussia, who always was his 
devoted friend, promoted him to be Minister 
at St. James, which post he held till 1854, 
when he resigned and returned to the Conti- 
nent, living at Heidelberg and various places, 
and finally choosing Bonn as his future 
home. 

This portion of the volume is just as 
charming as the Roman letters, as we are 
brought, in the liveliest and most enjoyable 
manner, into intercourse with England's 
greatest and best. Madame Bunsen did not 
greatly like her Bonn residence; she was 
not fond of the place nor of its society. But 
she resided there till her husband's death in 
i860. After that she was called to Carlsruhe, 
where the Baroness Sternberg (her daughter 
Theodora) had died, leaving to her care her 
motherless children. There, surrounded by 
those who almost adored her — having fin- 
ished " the monument to the memory of her 
husband," as she calls his Memoirs, written 
by herself after she was seventy-three years 
old — and sustained by the most joyful 
Christian faith, she passed away in her 
eighty-third year. 

Maroaret J. Preston. 



EEOEHT FIOTIOH. 
Sir Gibbit. By George Macdonald. [J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.] This, though by no 
means the most powerful, is certainly the 
most lovable, of George Macdonald's 
books. The child, " wee Gibbie," is, it is 
true, a very exceptional if not an impossible 
being; but who can find fault with that, 
since bis life is one of such heavenly sweet- 
ness and loving ministrations? Concerning 
it, the author says : 

" I admit the child a rarity, but a rarity in the 
right direction, and therefore a being with whom 
humanity has the greater need to be made ac- 
quainted. I admit that the Exst thiriES are the 
commonest, but the higtiest types and the Iwst 
combinations of thrm are the raresL There is 
more love in the world than anythine else, for 
instance ; but the best love and the individual in 
whom love is supreme are the rarest of all 

Which is the reason for writing this pure, 
sweet, simple story, so fascinating and so 
full of heavenly wisdom. The scenery and 
people are Scotch ; and few are the chapters 
in modern fiction so fine as those which de- 
scribe the mountain Glashgar, and the old 
shepherd and his wife who live high up on 
its side. One feels thankful for this woman, 
Janet, with her warm, motherly heart, and 
strong, all-pervading faith, who, in the si- 
lence and isolation of her life often pon- 
dered "whether the Lord might not some- 
times take a lonely walk to look after such 
solitary sheep of his flock as they, and let 
them know he had not lost sight of them, 
for all the ups and downs of the hills," and 
who for a moment fancied she saw the Lord , 
himself in the famished, innocent child who 
appeared at her door, Her talk with her 
husband about marrying and giving in mar- 
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riage in heaven, is a quaint bit of Scotch 
shrewdness : 

" Wha was *ayin' onylhing aboot merryin' or 
giein' in merriage, Robert ? Is that to say 'at 
you an' me's to be no more to ane anicher nor 
ither fowlt f Nor it's no to say 'at, 'cause mer- 
riage es no the w'y o' the countrv, 'at there's to 
be nacthing better i' the place o' 't." 

And going on to speak about " nhich of 
the seven" in the Scripture should have the 
woman to wife : 

" A body michi think it wad be left to benel' 
to say," suggested Robert "She had 
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Tke Secret of Iht Andes. By F. Hassau- 
rek. [Robert Clarke & Co.] There is no 
harder task in fiction than the construction 
of the historical romance, especially when 
the scene selected is remote both geographi- 
cally and chronologically, and to difficulties 
of an archxological sort is added the danger 
of falling into a false tone. We do not 
know but that Mr. Hassaurek has been as 
successful as could be expected, but we can- 
not say that we have found his romance 
at all absorbing. It belongs to that class of 
works which we read through only from a 
sense of duty. The materials are certainly 
fresh, and the plan original, but there is a 
bewildering number of characters, and the 
method is elaborate almost to the degree of 
heaviness. The action of the story takes 
place in and about Quito, Peru, not long 
after the conquest of the country by Pi- 
zarro; the conspicuous figure is Toa, the 
granddaughter of Atahualpa, a princess of a 
commanding type ; the "secret" is a great 
treasure hidden in the mountains, which is 
to be devoted to the liberation of her peo- 
ple; and the scheme for the overthrow of 
the Spanish rule furnishes incident and mo- 
tive, Mr, Hassaurek's venture is in th 
same direction with Gen. Lew Wallace' 
Th* Fair God. His historical sense is clear 
and firm ; he has happily avoided extrava- 
gances of manner and expression ; his style 
is well fitted to the peculiar theme. Why, 
then, is not the general e&ect better? We 
do not know. We have our doubts whether 
the forms and colors of romance can, after 
alt, present such a theme as this so attract- 
ively as can the soberer medium of history. 
Must it not be that fiction, which takes the 
mind into a world where the sympathi 
cannot follow, falls of an appeal to t 
heart, and so misses the making of an im- 
pression ? 

yean. By Blanche Westcott [J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.] This story, considered sim- 
ply as a story, takes rank not much above 
the commonplace. We look at first upon 
rather dreary picture of country life, which 
is varied in the progress of the story by 
scenes laid in a girls' boarding school, and 
by traveling experiences of the heroine and 
her friends. There is little to absorb in- 
terest, and we must object to some gram 
matical expressions, as for instance, the use 
of the word suspicion as aa active verb. 



Signing tkt Contract. By Martha Finley. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.] This story is original 
in plan, with a tendency to melodramatic in- 
cident, but carefully restrained from excess 
this direction; written in a natural Cone, 
many points extremely touching, and pos- 
sessing interest for all those readers who 
like fiction which develops lessons of a 
highly spiritual character. The "contract" 

the deed by which a helpless woman 
gave away her child to benevolent strangers 

r circumstances of peculiar painfulness, 
and the fortunes of this child as she grows 

a lovely womanhood are the staple of 
the story. There are a good many charac- 

but their places are well defined, and 
the figure of Florence keeps its preSmi- 
nencei The scene is in our West, diversi- 
fied by a visit to the Centennial, and Mad- 
ame Le Conte lends an eccentric element to 
the action. 

The Disturbing Element. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. [D. Applelon & Co.] The au- 
thor's name is a sufficient recommendation 
of this story, and the story is worthy of- the 

e. It purports to be written by an inva- 
lid lady, who is superintending the mutual 
improvement of a group of girls in a quaint 
old English town. The gentleman tutor, 
who is brought in for their subsequent direc- 

is the first " disturbing element " in the 
little circle, and others of a similar charac 
ter follow ; while the bursting of a reservoir, 
under circumstances of great peril to life, is 
made to furnish a catastrophe. Two or 
three happy love affiurs are the result, and a 
good deal of sensible counsel upon woman's 
place and possibilities is woven into the 
text. The stoiy is bright, interesting, and 
altogether wholesome. 

HmOB irOTIOES. 

Tke American Almanac for iSjQ. Ed. 
by A. R. Spofford. [American News Co.] 
March was late for the appearance of a year- 
book, but perhaps an earlier appearance was 
impracticable. This volume is an improve- 
ment over that of last year, though its first 
hundred pages include some matter which 
we think irrelevant Its larger portion is 
packed with tables of statistics for the Uni- 
ted States, It is a pocket census. We are 
sony for the statement that last year's edi- 
tion did not meet its expenses. Such an 
enterprise as this should receive generous 
support The work of preparation is im- 
mense, and the value to the public variously 
great The book should lie on the accessi- 
ble reference shelf in every library, and in 
many respects Is better for American use 
than the Statesman's Year-Book. 

Ufi of Benjamin F. Butler. By T. A. 
Bland, M. D. [Lee i Shepard.] We have 
I never seen any better engraved portrait of 
I any man than that of Gen. Butler which 



9 the frontispiece of this volume. 
It is wonderfully life-like. Gen. Butler has 
had his life taken, biographically speaking, 
once before ; but Mr. Parton's work was on 
larger scale than this. Dr. Bland, bow- 
er, is exceeded by no one in his venera- 
m for his subject, whom he describes as 
having " the brain of a Franklin, the firm- 
of a Jackson, (he intellectual force of a 
Bacon, the integrity of an Aristides, and the 
ripe scholarship of a Cushing." It is a pity 
he did not add " the military genius of a Na- 
poleon ; " we should then have had before us 
the prodigy of the century. By far the larger 
part of the book is devoted to Gen. Butier's 
military career during the late war; and in 
this career his service in New Orleans holds 
the conspicuous place. The three conclud- 
ing chapters aim to vindicate his position as 
\ statesman, and are emphasized by unmis- 
takable sentiments of admiration for his 
abilities and character. Gen. Butler is un- 
derstood to disclaim all responsibility for the 
memoir, but the author's political purpose in 
it is hardly to b« disguised- 

A General and Analytical Index to the 
American Cyelopadia. By T. J. and Blan- 
dina Conant. [D. Appleton & Co.] The 
need of an index to an encyclopedia whose 
arrangement of contents is alphabetical 
throughout may not be apparent at first, but 
can have used such a voluminous 
work as Appleton's without feeling the need 
of it very much. Of necessity the same 
topic often comes up for treatment, in differ- 
aspects, under different headings ; and 
the particular information for which one is 
searching may lurk under the sur^e here 
there, with no indication, in the outward 
framework, of its presence. An index like 
this, constructed on an independent and mi- 
nutely analytic plan, turns the contents of 
the entire cyclopEcdia inside out, as it were, 
and guides the eye instantly and unerringly 
to all the points it wishes to find. Opportu- 
nity has been taken, further, to correct some 
errors of dates, initials, etc, in the body of 
tlie work, and to freshen it, wherever prac- 
ticable, to date. Dr. Conant and his daugh- 
ter have perlormed a laborious work exceed- 
ingly well, and are entitied to the perpetual 
gratitude of the hundreds of thousands of 
users of this great cydopicdia. The index 
is really a seventeenth volume of the cyclo- 
pedia, and is inseparable from the other six- 
teen, in uniformity with which it is printed 
and bound. 

Putnam's Library Compamon. VoL II. 
1878. Ed. by F. B. Perkins. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.] We have great confidence in 
Mr. Perkins's literary judgment and taste, 
and this form of cataloguing and classify- 
ing the best of the new books, with his 
opinion of them, is in many ways useful. ItJ f 
is a hand-book to be kept for constant refer- 
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LIGHT IN EUSSU. 

THERE are signs of dawn in the literary 
world of Russia Who will not 
cerely hope that the long night of intellectual 
darkoess and death has passed forever 

M. Zola, the realistic novelist of realistic 
Paris, is now the literary critic of a leading 
Russian review ; Sign number one. 

Irving's Tales of a Traveller, Lecky's 
European Morals, Motley's Dutch Republic, 
Froude's Short Studies, and the Duke of 
Argyll's book on the Eastern Question, 
alt on the way to the Russian public in the 
form of translations: Sign number two. 

M. MezhoS, a bibliographer of Dote, h; 
been at work four years already on ageneral 
bibliographical index to Russian periodical 
literature, from its origin down to 1855 ; to 
make ten large volumes: Sign number 
three. 

A number of Russian journalists have 
formed a Council of Honor, with a vie 
the repression of the evils of newspaper 
controversy by a system of mediation be- 
tween opponents and enemies : Sign number 
four; and if the last, by no means the least. 

May the signs multiply. 

BOSTON LEOTUEES. 

THIS is no longer a particular title, to be 
appropriated by any one individual ; 
it is generic, and covers a variety of dis- 
course, by different speakers, never more 
marked than just at the present time. 

During the last month the following 
courses of lectures have been simultaneously 
in progress in this city : 

1. The Monday Lectures, by Rev. Joseph 
Cook, at the Tremont Temple, of a charac- 
ter now widely and well understood. 

2. The American Indians, by Rev. Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, at the Lowell Institute ; politi- 
cally didactic. 

3. Modern Greece, by Mr. Davidson, 
also at the Lowell Institute ; descriptive and 
philosophical, with an educational improve- 

4. On Ideality in Science, by Prof. Ben- 
jamin Peirce ; a daring flight of a Christian 
faith into the realms of infinite space and 
time. 

5. Early American History, by Mr. John 
Fiske, at the Old South Church ; philosoph- 
ically descriptive, though hardly avoiding 
some, old errors ; as to, for instance, the 
Roger Williams business. ' 



6. American literature, by Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood, at Union Hall; personal 
and critical. 

7. Goethe and Schiller, by Miss Hard- 
aker, at Codman Hall; analytic and 
ical. 

8. Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures, 
by Miss Laura E. Poor, at the South Con- 
gregational Church ; descriptive and com- 
parative. 

This is certainly a very creditable list, 
even for Boston ; and the notable feature of 
it is that three out of the seven course. 
on purely literary topics, that two of these 
three are by women, and that the subjects of 
these two are perhaps the most difficult of 
all. 



THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE. 

THIS work, now passing through the 
press of F. Leypoldt, New York, is id 
all its aspects a credit to American litera- 
ture. Two parts of Volume I, Authors and 
Titles, have been received, carrying the 
entries as far as " Lennox." 

The work when completed will cove 
American books (including reprints and 
imported editions), entered both by titles 
and authors' names, in print and for sale 
July i, 1S76, the latest date to which it was 
possible to bring up the list. Its value 
librarians, publishers, dealers, and all literary 
norkjnen, will be very great ; and such of 
these as fail of securing copies during pub- 
lication will be sorry for it. The edition 
limited and no plates will be kept. 

Fortunately the typographical executi' 
of the Catalogue is exceedingly tine, making 
it a "thing of beauty" as well as a help 
"forever" — to change Keats's line. 
choice paper, ample page, broad margins, 
and beautiful t)T>e give it immediate distinc- 
tion among publications of its class. 

A glance along its crowded columns will 
show that American books are written { 
they are not read. 

MB. BBOWNING AMONG THE POETS. 

THE English New Shakspere Society, 
on the look-out five years for a prodigy 
for a president, has at last fixed upon Rob- 
ert Browning as the man for the place, and 
he has accepted it As the original pros- 
pectus of the society puts it : " The presi- 
dency will be left vacant till one of our 
greateEt living poets sees that it is his duty 

< take it." 

The key-note of the society's want was 
recognized as having been further struck by 
the late Professor Spalding in this passage 
from his letter on The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
delineating the Shakespearean character- 

The presence of a spirit of active and in- 
quiring thought through every page of his writ- 
ings is too evident to require any proof. It is 
exerted on every object which comes under his 
notice ; it is serious when its theme is lofty ; and 
when the subject is familiar, it is content to be 



shrewd. He has impressed no other of his own 
mental qualities on all his characters; this qual- 
ity colors every one of them. . . . Imagination 
is active, powerfully and unceasingly, but she is 
rebuked by the presence of a mightier influence ; 
she is but the handmaid of the active and pierc- 
ing understanding; and the images which are 
her offspring serve but as the oreeze tu the 
river, which stirs and ripples its surface, but is 
not the power which impels its waters lo the 

In these words, it would appear, has now 
been detected an index finger pointing un- 
mistakably to Mr. Browning, and Mr. 
Browning's response is a confession of be- 
lief in his destiny. 

We shall suffer a pang if these English 
cousins really wish to be understood as de- 
livering the serious opinion that, in quality, 
power, and performance, Robert Browning 
is that one living English poet whose genius 
is nearest Shakespeare's. 
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PEEIODIOAL DTOEX. 

BookB, Authon, and Llteiary Topic*. 
Hcrbeti Snencer befoifl Lhe Kn^liih CopvriKht 

ConuniuHiD. Pst. Sa. Ma. Jviuacy. 

HerbcnSpeDcerbefon the Eagl^b Coprrixhl 

CommiuiaD. Pot. Set Mt. Febniaty. 

Skelch of Chralian G. Ehrenbrrg. r. Hoff- 

Riui. Ponn^l. Tuf. ScC Ma. Mareb. 

The Cnmognphica] Uban of Scburian MUn- 

ner. HmrTmrd Lib. BmiUlm.y - - 
~ ian Cootioveray in 

vnTdLlb. BmIUIIh, . 
a inquiiy into th< author- 

Harvard La. BmlltliH, 

Li of Michael AhaIo, of 
-■ -*--- '^■-nmr Colico 
lioD coatinoea. narvartLib. BalUlbt, 

PoetTT u IB An; illui. bv Chaucer, Speuier, 
aDd MUIOD. H. H. Mornn. 

Tki WtiUm. Mircl 
The Llleran Movement in the line oE Charlei 

lhe Greau Annie Wall. Tlu WiHim. 
John Siuiri Mill. I. Aleuudet Bain, 

Pif. Sei. ■' 



Dr. JohiiKni: Hh Biogriphen and Crluo. 

[Fmn the WcMminiler Review. Anon.] 

AfAtl"^ 7- " 
"Shakeipeanand tbeMuMoI GlaiHa.''M, B, 

Benton. A*Uil«t/ J. " 

Godwin and Sbelle^ (From lhe ConihlilU^.I 

Leilie Stephen. AffUlattf J. " 

Meimli^ 0° Ewrl A. Duyckipck. Portrait. 

Samoel Ouood. N. E. Hill, and Gtn. Rtv. " 
Recent HofDcnc Criticixn. Hr. Paley-a De- 

lenn. Prof. Hahaffy, MumOiam't. " 

Bumi'i UnpubliihedCommon-Pbni Bdok. II. 

Wio.Jack. MacmiUa^,. " 

SELEOT LI8T FOB BOOK OLUBS AND 
THE SMALLEE LIBEAEIES. 

Htlei of more imporlant work) in italic*. 
ar ol Painting and Enirmving. Doexelt 
__dinical and Elementary. ^. C. Critgi fiCo. »j.oo. 
Lift 1/ Frtdirkk BUnd Prrtr. SupRe. One 
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BBOEFT FREHOH ASS QEBltAN BOOKS. 

La midailtons dt rEmpirt Remain depuis Aa- 
gusUjuiqu'A Priicur Altalt. Par W. Fmhncr. 
[Paris: Rothschild.] A valuable work on the 
numiimatics of the Roman empire, relating, how- 
ever, more especially to medals than (o coins. 

V Uidi Ckyprt. Sa ntuation prdmti el us 
lauviHiri du Moyen-Agt. Par L. de Mas Latrie. 
[Paris : Didot.J A work on Cyprus by an author 
who has already written a valuable history of 
the island during the 15th century. In this vol- 
ume he treats of Its present condition, its natural 
resources, and its history during the Middle 
Ages. 

Riminkettteti par Mmt. Augustus Craven. 
[Paris ! Didier.] Sketches of life in England 
and Italy by the author of the well-known Re- 
tit d'une sceur (A sister's story). 

Les Etailet, caai d astrimomie sidlraie. Par A. 
Secchi. [Paris: Bailliire et Cie.] The last work 
of the famous Italian astronomer. Father Secchi, 
who died a year ago. It is a popular treatise on 
astronomy, forming volumes 28, 39 of the Inter- 
national Scientific series. 

Ldien Charloltetis v. Schiller. Von Karl Fulda. 
[Berlin : Paetel.] A life of the wife of the poet 
Schiller, drawn mostly from her letters and 
other writings. There are many interesting 
sketches of Schiller and his friends. 

MiitBH und seine ZtU. Von Alfred SteriL 
[Leipzig : Duncker & HumbloL] A memoir of 
the life and times oF Milton, treating particularly 
of the poet's religious and political opinions. 

Rafatl und Michel Angela. Von Anton Spring- 
er. [Leipzig : Sceman.] A most attractive and 
beautifnllj illustrated monograph, forming one 
of the volumes of the exceedingly valuable 
series entitled "Kunst und Kiinstler des Mit- 
telalters und der Ncuzeit " (Art and Artists of 
the Middle Ages and of Modern Times), edited 
by R. Dohme. 

^ordamerika, seine StOdie und Piaturantnder, 
seiti Load und seine Leute. Von Ernst v. Hesse- 
Wartegg. [Leipzig: Weigel.] A descriptive 
work on North America, drawn from the writings 
of Brachvogel, Bret Harte, B. Taylor, and others, 
with fine illustrations. The first volume, which 
is all that is yet published, is devoted to New 
York and the Eastern States. The second will 
describe the Western States. The third, Califor- 
nia and the Southern States. 

FUnfiehn Tage auf der Denau. K. k. Hof-und 
Staatadruckerci. [Wien.] A narrative, by Ru. 
dolf, the Crown Prince of Austria, of a fifteen 
days' hunting excursion on the Danube. It is 
said to be well written and to show an enthusi- 
astic love of nature and natural history. It is 
published anonymously. 

Der Afalaiiake Arehipel. Von C. B. H. von 
Rosenberg. [Leipdg : Weigel.] This descrip- 
tion of the Malayan Archipelago is the result of 
the experiences of the author during a thirty 
years' residence. The first volume, which is 
profusely illustrated, is devoted to Sumatra. 

Ifandelsgesehiekit der Judin des Allerlhums. 
Auj den Quellen erfortcAl. Von L. Herzfeid. 
[Braunschweig: Meyer.] A collection of details 
from contemporaneous sources relating to the 
commeroe of the Jews in ancient times. Unfort- 
unately the materials for that period most inter- 
esting to aJI, the Biblical times, ate almost 



wholly con&ied to the Bible itself. The post- 
Biblical times are very fully treated. 

KSnigin Karolina vtn Neafel und Sicilien im 
Kampft gegen die Frantesisehe Wettkerrschaft, 
17^0-1814. Von Freiherr v. Helfert [Wien: 
Braumiiller.] An interesting contribution to the 
history of the kingdom oE Naples during the 
time of the first Napoleon. It relates especially 
to the part which Queen Caroline played in the 
stru^le for its possession. 

Senn Kirkegaard, ein literarisehet Ckarakter- 
bild. Von Georg Brandes. [Leipzig : Barth.] A 
memorial of a writer who enjoys a high reputa- 
tion in Denmark, by the brilliant critic. Prof. 
Brandes, who has been obliged to leave Denmark 
on account of his liberal opinions put forth ii 
his lectures on literature, in Copenhagen- 



THE BEOIinnBOS OF OUB FTTBUO 
UBRABY BYBTEH. 

IN 1S73, at the dedication of the new library 
building in the town of Concord, Judge 
Hoar made a claim for that village as showing 
the earliestrecordof a town's property in books. 
He read from the town documents, under dale of 
167Z, as follows : 

" That care be taken of the Book of Marters 
and other bookes that belong to the Towne, that 
they be kept from abusive usage and not be lent 
to persons more than one month at a time." 

This must stand for priority for the present 
least \ but there are indications a little later that 
the town of Boston possessed something that 
passed for a public library. In the Mather MSS., 
now in the Boston Public Library, there is 
copy of the will of John Oienbridge, dated 
Boston, izth day of the first month, 1673-4, 
which the testator leaves " to the Public Library 
in Boston or elsewhere, as my executors and 
overseers sliall judge best, Augustines works in 
6 volumes, the Century in 3 volumes, the Cata- 
logue of 0:tford library." There is in the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum a copy of Samuel Mather's 
Testimony against Idolatry and Superstition, 
which was printed at Cambridge in 1670, and 
upon this copy is inscribed, " £Eor the Publike 
Library at Boston, 1674." In 16S6 there is a 
mention in the town records of " the library 
room in the east end of the town house." In 
1695, March nth, there is again a reference to a 
library of the town. There exists, however, no 
more definite information about this collection 
of books ; and whatever it may have been, it 
was probably a part of the accumulation of 
"ancient books," whose destruction is men- 
tioned at the time of the burning of the town 
house in 1747. 

In the seventeenth century a library called the 
"School Library" was in existence in the 
Bermudas, the catalogue of which is still extant, 
but there are no traces of the books mentioned 
in it. The last record of it was in 1655, and the 
tradition remains there that it was removed to 
New England, but all information for linking its 
fate with the metropolis of New England is 
wanting. 

It is commonly supposed that the Mathers 
were the principal accumulators of books at this 
time in Boston, and the; certainly amassed what 
would even to-daj be considered a respectable 
library, judging from the scattered remains of it, 
as now seen in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, and at occm- 



sionally ofiered in sales of Americana, at exem- 
plified in the recent scattering of the Brinley 
collection at New York. 

Meanwhile the library of Harvard College 
was growing slowly from benefactions at home 
and abroad. Its chief friend in England wat 
however counselling its governors to chain their 
books, as they did at the Bodleian, to prevent 
their being carried away. This was in 1725 1 but 
that very year Allan Ramsay, in Edinburgh, was 
founding a circulating library for the express 
purpose of having its books carried away to 
firesides ; and a few years later [he removal of 
Franklin to Philadelphia gave that town in 1731, 
instead of Boston, the credit of establishit^ the 
first subscription library in America. 

But the foundations of an important library 
had long before this been laid, when Thomas 
Prince, on his entering Harvard College in 1703, 
began the collection of books which to-day is 
known as the Pnnce Library, and is now a part 
of Ihc public library of Boston. He says in his 
will, in 1758, that he " made the collection from 
a public view and desire that the memoiy of 
many important transactions might be preserved, 
which otherwise would be lost." 

From the time of his graduation in 1707, or 
rather from 1709, after he had finished his theo- 
logical studies, he lived in England, still collect- 
ing his books, until he returned to Boston in 
1717, to be ordained the next year as colleague 
pastor of the Old South. At this time he began 
the collection of a different class of boolts — his 
earlier endeavors, which still however went on, 
being given to the accumulation of whatever 
might illustrate the history of New England. 
This other collection is what he calls in his will, 
all my books that are in Latin, Greek, and the 
Oriental languages," and which form to-day 
approximately that portion of the Prince Library 
which is catalc^ued as the " Foreign Part" In 
the interval between his return to Boston and his 
death, a period of forty years. Prince kept this 
double library in some sense as a public one. Any 
scholar had access to it; and that it was exteit- 
y used, seems to be evident from an adver- 
tent in a Boston newspaper in 173S, calling 
upon those who had borrowed bqoks of him to 
n them. It was probably the chief availa- 
ble resource for study then exLiting in New 
England. 

After the death of Prince this collection 

passed into the hands of the deacons of the 

Old South Church, under the will, and continued 

be kept, as it had been made, from a public 

w ; and it is well known that Hutchinson and 

other scholars availed themselves of iL 

Is probable that the depredations upon it, 
which have depleted it of many of the most val- 
uable of its treasures, begun during the siege of 
Boston, when the British troops found it con- 
int to use its books and manuscripts as litter 
for their horses — the Old South at that time 
being turned into a cavalry school That know- 
ing hands despoiled, while the more ignorant 
abused, the collection, is quite evident from the 
:rous treasures in private and public collec- 
tions, here and in Europe, which still show 
marks of the former ownership. Not an ezten. 
'e sale occurs of rare Americana but shows, 
the Brinley did, the spoils of early depredatora t,' 
of this library. > 

Later in the century, in the year of independ- 
ence, 1776, it it reported that tliere were twenqr- 
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nine libraries in the colonies, showing an aggre- 
gate of 45,62] volumes. During the last quarter 
oE that century there were from twenty to thirty 
new libraries founded in the States, and of these 
a third were in Massachusetts. 

During the early years of the present century, 
the deScicncies of our libraries began to be 
temarked upon, as scholars with habits of re- 
search found themselves stopped for want of 
books in every direction. But this was not a 
time of munificent support of libraries. For the 
first third of the century a great library like the 
British Museum spent leas than £iixi a year for 
books. In 1817 it was estimated that the libra- 
ries of Boston, Cambridge, and other neighbor- 
ing towns, including those of a semi-public 
character, contained an aggregate of 60,000 
volutnes; but the limits of research were doubt- 
less much contracted, even with such a store, by 
the duplication of titles in these scattered repos- 
itories. In 1820 one William Wood started an 
Apprentices' Library, but the private subscrip- 
tions, which kept il alive for a year or two, 
finally ceased and it soon ran its race. In 1825, 
the Boston Athenxum had then been ineiistcnce 
twenty years, and numbered not fat from 15,000 
volumes ; and with a view to better economy of 
administration, both with serving the public and 
with providing for their literary wants, a move- 
ment was made to unite the other libraries of 
the town with that institution. It came, however, 
to no result. The time was not come for move- 
ments of a comprehensive nature. President 
Quincy, in 1S33. failed in his attempts to influence 
the Stale Legislature to protect, by a suitable 
building, the library o( Harvard College, which 
now had grown, in his eye, to an importance that 
might well interest the people of the Common- 
wealth. 

In 1337 an article in the North Amirica, 
view had drawn attention to the poverty of 
American libraries; and the same year Hoi 
Mann had urged the foundation of a ayster 
district school libraries, as had been done in New 
York in 1835. Upon this system money and 
time were well nigh wasted. It was the result of 
a yearning for that food which the public library 
system was later to supply ; but the agency 
applied soon proved inefJicient. In ten or tvi 
years, near a hundred thousand volumes ' 
accumulated In something over two thousand of 
these school libraries, when the law was repealed 
in 1350, and the books soon disappeared by ab- 
sorption or appropriation. 

It was in 183S that the City Council of Boston 
first gave ear to any intimations on the subject 
At that time Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, a member of 
the Common Council, offered some suggestions 
regarding the preservation of documents, which, 
If any action had followed, might have hastened 
the movement now deferred for a decade. 

Justin Winsor. 



again ; sotne George Sumner, who could put his 

finger in the night upon almost any book in the 

library of the Vatican. The Blennerhasset 

:l shares its melancholy glory with one of 

:ro's orations which was lost since Petrarch's 

day, and which, we may hope, will yet turn up, 

like the Sinaitic manuscript, in some musty old 

mvent. C. H. B. 

Sfritigfitld, Mail. 
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... I have been greatly interested in the search 
for the lost novel about Burr and Blennerhasset. 
There Is something romantically 
the thought that a book may beam : 
upon the reading world, and then disappear as 
suddenly in the night of almost utter forgetful 
ncss, or rather in that sea of literature, unread 
but preserved in our great public libraries, and 
needing only the skillful diver to bring it to light 



William Henry Davenport Adams, son of 

civil servant and grandson of a navy captain, 
was bom in London toward the end of the first 
quarter of this century, and was educated chiefly 
school kept in the metropolis by Jonathan 
Dawson, father of George Dawson, the well- 
rn lecturer and preacher. He began his 
:i as the editor of a provincial newspaper, 
ing up to London, he became connected 
various newspapers, literary weeklies, and 
magazines; editing the London Jtumid during 
E period when its proprietors, by the repub- 
alion of certain of Scott's novels, endeavored 
make it a high-toned popular miscellany ; and 
contributing lai^ly to the Illustrated Lendon 
Neais, the Leadtr, the Morning Chronicli, and 
other publications. Leaving London on account 
of his ill health, Mr. Adams devoted himself, 
and still devotes himself, to book production, 
ranging from short children's stories and boys' 
prize-books to historical, biographical, scientific 
and descriptive works of a substantial and a 
standard character. The children's stories have 
been published anonymously, and have had a 
large circulation in England and America. The 
priie-books — such as RiiBrds of Noble Lives, 
The Steady Aim, Famous Regiments of the Brit- 
ish Army, Famous Ships of the British Navy, 
etc, have also been very popular in both hem- 
ispheres. His historical works include Mono- 
ruble Battles of Engliih History [new ed., 2 vols., 
1879], English Party Leaders and English Par- 
Ha [l vol*., 1878], Anecdotal Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Princes, Scenes from the Drama of Evroptan 
History, etc.; the biographical include English 
Women of Fashion [l vols., 1878], The lAfe- 
Work of SI. Paul, The Secret of Success, etc 
Mr. Adams has done good service to the cause 
of popular science by translating, revising, and 
enlarging various works by Arthur Manzin 
Louis Figuler, besides publishing such volumes 
as Earth andils Resoureis, Lighthouses and Light, 
ships. The Catacombs of Rome, etc. Mr. Adams 
is also well known as the translator and annota- 
tor of Jules Michelet's famous series of works — 
The Bird, The Insect, The Sea, and The Mount- 
ain ; as well as of Mdme. Michelet's Nature, or 
the Poetry of Earth and 3m — all of them 
works in which poetry and science are delight- 
fully and inextricably mingled. Mr. Adams's 
descriptive works comprise, among many. The 
Bird World, The Arctic World, The Medi- 
terranean, The Buried Cities of Campania, Ven- 
ice Past and Present, and The Land of the Nilt. 
He has also published an edition of the plays of 
Shakespeare, with a bitmap hy, introduction, 
notes and appendices, as well as several vol- 
umes of annotated poetry. Of late years he 
has resided in Scotland, editing a weekly reli.' 
gious newspaper between 1870 and 1877. He is 
still b the prime cA life, and, after having pro- 



duced something like a hundred volumes, looks 
forward to producing many more. We have 
already said enough to show that the range of 
his production is very wide, and that there la 
scarcely any department of literary work which 
he has left unexplored. 

William Davenport Adams, son of the fore- 
going, and well known to many of the readers of 
the Literary World by his Dictionary of English 
Literalurt, was bom in London, and educated at 

a public school there, as well as at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He began to write for 
newspapers and magazines at a very early age, 
and has held more than one editorship of im- 
portance. He has also contributed to the Gen- 
tleman's Magatine, London Society, Tinileys 
Magazine, and other monthlies. Mis first pub- 
lication was a collection of poetry called Lyrics 
of Love from Shakespeare and Tennyson, which 
he arranged in a novel and interesting manner, 
and supplied with notes. Neat came Famous 
Boots, a series of critical and descriptive chap- 
ters on English literary masterpieces ; then 
Comic Poets of the Nineleenih Century, a col- 
lection of poems of wit and humor by living 
poets, also accompanied by notes. Mr. Adams 
has published a companion volume to the last 
named, consisting wholly of poems of sentiment 
and reflection by living writers, entitled Latter 
Day Lyrics ; this, also, is accompanied by anno- 
tations. To a collection of English Epigrams, 
just published, Mr- Adams has prefixed an intro- 
duction on the history of epigram, and added 
notes to the epigrams and notices of the epi- 
grammatists. His Dictionary of English litera- 
ture is, however, his chief work so far. It is 
having a steady sale in this country as well as in 
England, and scores of copies have found their 
way to American readers through the agency of 
our own journal. Having already run through 
three editions, it is now re-appearing in serial 
form. Though entirely employed as a joumalisi 
and magazinisi, Mr. Adams is at the present 
time engaged in the actual preparation of sev- 
eral new works, and has a number of others in 
prospect. His home is in Scotland. 



UIKOB N0TI0E8. 

Memoir of the Rgv. Francis Hodgson. By 
his son. Two volumes. [Macmillan & Co.] 
It is quite safe to say that the "scholar, 
poet, and divine," whose genial face greets 
the reader as he opens these nicely made 
volumes, would never have had his memoir 
given to the world if it had not been for the 
" connections and sympathies " to which the 
biographer refers in his preface. The reader 
is constantly reminded that Mr. Hodgson 
was highly esteemed as a "poet, scholar, 
3aA divine " by his friends and contempora- 
ries, and occasional specimens ore given of 
the efforts he made in cultivating the muses ; 
but it must be confessed that they are not 
adapted to set Mr. Hodgson very high up 
on Famassus. In fact they are quite com- 
monplace. The book is interesting, however, 
for it presents views of the life and charac-, I ^:> 
ter of Byron, ajid contains references to a^ ' ^ 
number of other persons of importance with 
whom Mr. Hodgson was intimate. He was 
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evidently agood companion, and an Upholder 
of the principles of religion in a way that 
was not very offensive to such a man as 
Byron, who was his close friend. The 
letters from Byron and his sister, and those 
of Mr. Hodgson, give us the impression 
that the true explanation of the trouble be- 
tween the poet and his wife is found in her 
rigidity in supporting her somewhat narrow 
religious views, and in the poet's insanity. 
The monstrous hypothesis advanced by Mrs. 
Stowe in her famous Atlantic article finds no 
support from these pages. If it should seem 
strange that a clergyman was so intimate a 
friend of Byron, the editor explains the in- 
congruity as follows : 

"There were many points of resemblance in 
their characters, and enough of difference to 
produce harmony. An early familiarity with an 
earnest admiration for the inspired writings of 
the liible, and especially of the Psalms, a love 
of history, of philosophy, and, above all, of 
poctiy, were common to trath, and were enough 
m themselves to provide endless subjects of 
mutual interest for discussion. Add to (his that 
both were high-spirited and warm-hearted, genial 
and animated in society, but equally subject to 
periods of melancholy and depression when 
alone, and il is easy to understand the cordial 
affection and regard which they mutually enter- 
tained for one another. . . . Their early tastes in 
poetry were, moreover, much alike. Both were 



Hodgson's allegiance to tlie muse of Dryden 
was founded upon admiration for the intensity of 
its power and vigor, while Byron's veneration for 
Pope's style amounted almost to idolatry, and he 
strove to emulate with slavish exactness that 
correctness of form which distinguishes the 
■Bard of the Thames.'" 

Boswell would have been nobody without 
his Johnson, and Hodgson would probably 
never have been heard of except for hi 

/ Greek Hero-Stories. By Barthold Georg 
Niebiihr. Tr. by Benj. Hoppin. lllus. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.] Here we have the old 
but ever new stories of the Argonauts, of 
Hercules, and of the HerakleidK and Ores- 
tes, as retold by Niebuhr to his little 
Marcus, when living at Rome, as Prussian 
ambassador, in 1822. The style is simpli 
but artistic, the type is large, the illustrations 
are by Augustus Hoppin in bis characteristic 
manner — which, however, is not always 
good — and the form and the binding make 
the book very attntctive. It is a child's 
book of the best sort, but a good introduc- 
tioD for any one to the old mythology of 
Greece. 

Practical Theology. By Prof. J. J. Van 
Ooslcnee. Tr. by M, J. Evans. [Charles 
Scribner's Sons.] This is a large work, 
with few attractions for the general public ; 
but the clergyman and theological student 
will recognize its many and great merits at 
once. It is by far the amplest and richest 
and most truly scientific treatise on what " 
more commonly called in the schools "pas- 
toral theology " of which we have any knowl- 
edge. Its general divisions are Homiletics, 
liturgies, Catcchetics,andPoimenics. These 



are exhaustively analyzed and elaborated ; 
and the whole ground of the minister's 
practical duty is covered with great thor- 
oughness. The bibliographical contributions 
to each part of the subject are a feature of 
peculiar value. Some of the author's tech- 
nology and terminology will have a stately 
and perhaps affected sound to American 
; but his arrangement of matter is very 
and suggestive ; his learning is aiHu- 
and' his tone warm and tender. It is 
:ommoD for the historical aspects of this 
subject to be presented with as much full- 
as is given to them in this work; while 
the didactic purpose, of course, shapes the 
method at all points, and controls the use of 
materials. 

The Riign of the Stoics. By Frederic 
May Holland. [Charles P. Somerby.] A 
good book, simple and clear in style, useful 
and interesting in matter, and well arranged. 
Its 227 pages are divided into seven chap- 
the first being a brief history of the 
Stoics, the seventh a compact exhibition of 
their philosophy (an excellent chapter), and 
the others chiefly citations from their writ- 
ings referred to the topics of Religion, Self- 
control, Self-culture, Benevolence, Justice. 
A list of authorities is added, followed by 
ample index. The typographical exe- 
cution is handsome. The historical chap- 
ter is necessarily brief and cursory, but 
so well done as to leave a picture in t 
mind, and the book awakens or quickens an 
interest in its subject. The author's 
perance both of matter and manner, but 
ithout the least coldness, is to 
tended. As a Stoic anthology it is very 
good, though we miss some passages which 
we have valued as among the most beauti- 
ful. This is a difficult point, as all will ap- 
preciate who have tried a hand at similar 
collections for private use, and as is shown 
by the future of some ambitious attempts 
which have been published. Beautiful pas- 
s^es suffer so much by isolation from the 
context, that what seems a gem in its natu- 
ral setting appears' but a dull stone when 
viewed afterwards coldly set apart by itself. 
Also, it is a curious fact that empty plati- 
tudes acquire a delusive charm in a foreign 
language. These facts make anthologie 
works both of judgment and of self-denial. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By 
Morgan Dix, Rector of Trinity Church. 
New York. [E. P. Dutton & Co.] It U 
without invidiousness that we characterize 
these discourses as the sermons of a " con- 
formist" They savor of the church more 
than of the reason; nor do they, in any 
great degree, apply the test of reason to the 
verdicts of the church. Their tone b that 
of recipiency rather than of inquiry. We 
believe there ia a higher and a lower type of 
pulpit discourse, indicated, on the one hand, 
in such sermons as those of Phillips Brooks, 
and on the other hand, in those of Mr. 



Frothingham j one characterized (in Dr. Ar- 
nold's phrase) by "reason leaning on the 
Word of God," the other leaning on noth- 
ing but human reason. Dr. Dix pursues a 
lidway course, and interprets the faith of 
the chturch as it has been held for ages. 
To those who have not the spiritual nerve 
trust themselves to the guidance of Phil- 
lips Brooks, and to those who shrink from 
the solitariness of Mr. Frothingham, these 
will prove of great service. Grace- 
ful and eloquent in form, they are pervaded 
by an intense and almost ascetic earnest- . 
s. The topics indicate, in their order, 
adherence to the church year, and arc 
suggested by this division. The peculiar 
quality of the discourses awakens a sense 
of their being the utterance of the church 
rather than of an individual. While they 
are marked by great reverence, and careful- 
ness in religion, and insist on purity of char- 
acter, it is a purity that savors of the clois- 
ter rather than of the mountain top ; and 
while they are in a sense highly spiritual, 
they do not remind one of the spirit that 
bloweth where it listeth ; and white also in a 
sense practical, they have little indication 
that they were preached at the head of Wall 
Street. But there is at present so great 
diversity of thought and need in the Chris- 
tian world, and the ways, also, in which 
divine truth finds men are so various, that 
there is abundant room for this volume. 
And its literary merits are so real that it 
may be regarded as a positive addition to a 
department of literature already rich beyond 
almost any other in the language. 

Society the Redeemed Form of Man, Etc. 
By Henry James. [Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.] We can say of this volume that in 
paper, typography, presswork, and binding 
it is one of the most creditable issues of the 
Riverside Press, presenting a tout ensemble 
which is a refreshment to the lover of taste- 
fulbooks. But when we have said this, we 
have said about all. Mr. James has written 
a series of twenty-eight " letters to a friend," 
in exposition of his religious experiences 
and "views," and particularly of his quarrel 
with what he calls " the church," which we 
have found rather dreary reading. A sub- 
jective essay like this is edifying and ac- 
ceptable when it has " sweetness and light ; " 
when it has neither, it is rather trying to 
one's patience. 

The Commercial Products of the Sea. By 
P. L. Simmons. lllus. [D. Appleton & 
Co.] An original conception, thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and a clear and 
interesting method, contribute to the excel- 
lence of this volume. The author is an 
Englishman. The contents originally ap- 
peared in aerial publications, but their com- 
bination here is logical and systematic 
Part I is devoted to Food Products, embrac- 
ing the various fisheries, from the sardine to 
the oyster. Part II takes up Marine Con- 
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tributiona to Industry, such as sponges, oils, 
isinglass, shells, seaweed, and salt. In Part 
II Marine Contributions to Art are de- 
scribed, such us tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
peari, coral, and amber. Much interesting 
matter, germane to the subject, but relating 
to river and lake fisheries, is necessarily ex- 
cluded under the title, whose limits are 
strictly adhered to. All of the information 
will be exceedingly interesting to readers of 
a practical turn of mind, who like to know 
the origins of common^ things, and the pro- 
cesses by which the products of nature are 
adapted to the use of man. Some thirty 
engravings embellish the text, and the type 
is very clear and legible, thus well suiting 
the style, which is distinct and intelligible in 
an unusual degree for a work of this class. 
The book is provided with an index. 

IVii and Humor. A Choice Collection. 
_ By Marshall Brown. [S. C. Griggs & Co.] 
This book may be described as Harper's 
"Drawer" pulled 'way out. It is a scrap- 
book of nominally funny stories, generally 
short, classified under some sixteen or sev- 
enteen heads, such as " Irish Wit," " Medi- 
cal Profession," " Ministers and the Church." 
It is well printed, and has several pictures, 
and may prove useful to stump speakers who 
want plums for their oratorical puddings. 
But for consecutive reading such a book be- 
comes dreary, after a few pages, unless all 
the stories are good, which these are not 
Some are flat, and Others are stale. The 
pretty cover deserves contents of more en- 
during value. 

NOTES AND QU£BI£8. 

143. Tallis's Shakespeare. [See 129.] A. 
L. B. asks " if the edition of Shakespeare pub- 
lished by Tallis & Co., London and New York, 
is a rare one, and if its text and notes are relia- 
ble." I answer, No I emphatically, to both 
queries. Owing to ihe surreptitious way in 
which it was published, and the misleading char- 
acter of its ttlle-p^e, it obtained a large circu- 
lation by subscription; but in no respect has it 
any claim to consideration. In 1850 J. O. 
Halliwell, the distinguished Shakespearean schol- 
ar, commenced the publication of a new edition 
in New York, in numbers. He had barely 
completed the " Comedies," when Tallis & Co., 
and others, began piratically to reprint it in Lon- 
don. As its original publication in the United 
States precluded the expectation of any redress, 
Mr. HaUiwell forthwith discontinued his work, 
and privately printed an edition (of twenty 
eefiti only) of the " Comedies," all that he had 
hitherto done. In the preface to this extremely 
rare volume (of which I am fortunate enough to 
possess a copy), Mr. Halliwell says that the 
pirated London edition " is replete with over- 
sights not to be ascribed to myself ; " and he 
desires "any student of Shakespeare into whose 
hands Ihe book may chance to be placed, to par- 
ticalarly oblige by considering it to contain all 
really belonging to me, to be found partially 
repeated in the cheap editions hitherto issued 
under my name; especially in that published by 
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Messrs. yehii Tallit &• Co." Unable to capture 
any more of Mr. Halliwell's work, these pub- 
lishers procured Mr. H. Tyrrell to write the 
notes and introductions for completing the edi- 
tion, making four volumeB, royal 8vo, including 
the doubtful plays, and illustrating it with a 
number of very poor engravings of actors in 
costume. In their title-page they prominently 
place the name of "J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Member of the Council of the Shakspere 
Society," ctc^ etc, in large type, "and other 
eminent commentators," in type of a small size. 
And this edition, forsooth, is called HalliTotirs 
Skaifsfiiare f It is hardly necessary to state that 
Mr. Halliwell's only authorized edition is the 
magnificent one of '853-65, in sixteen volumes, 
folio, 150 copies only privately printed for sub- 
scribers. Whenever a copy of this sumptuous 
work turns up for sale, it is priced at {350 to 
(500, according as the plates are plain or India 
proofs ; and copies have frequently brought 
much more. Allibone mentions one sold for 
$1,072.50 to John Campbell, of Philadelphia, and 
afterwards resold to Robert Smith for $1,200 ! 
On the other hand, any one wishing a copy of 
the Tallis edition is welcome to mine for jio, 
which is about the cost of the binding in half- 
morocco. ' Joseph Crosbv. 
ZantmilU, O. 
Tlie lut b1( wc b*.n dw 
■pernn wu Jama Virtus' 
December, 1B78, t«rj£M.. 

143. " It is the best thing I ever wrote," 
etc, [See 134, b.] The quotation referred to is 
given in the CrevilU M/moirs as a remark of the 
German poet, Klopstock. It is there related, 
I forget at what page exactly, that some German 
students made a pilgrimage to the poet in his old 
age, to ask the meaning of a passage in his works 
which they could not understand. His reply was 
that he had forgotten what he meant when he 
wrote it, but that it was undoubtedly the Gnest 
passage he had ever produced ! That they could 
not better spend their time than in life-long study 
for its significalion t I have not the Mtmoirt at 
hand for reference, but give the anecdote as I 
noted it in my Commonplace Book when reading 

Toronto, Can, 

The anecdote may Im found on p. 1S7 ol Ihe Grtvillt 
J&HWcn, ScribiHi'sed.,N.V., 1S75. A aomewhal uroilv 
anecdote a related of Hegel. 

144. Chateaubriand's Atala. [To W. N. E., 
New Hope, Pa.] There is a translation by J. S. 
Harry, illustrated by Dor^, and published by 
Cassell, Fetter SGalpin. Price, (to. The orig- 
inal French can be had in Lockwood's edition, 
price, fl.oo ; and in Koulledge's, price, $2.00. 

145. The Carys' Poems. [To O. N. B., 
Norway, Me.] An edition of Ihe poems of Alice 
and Phixbe Cary, described as "Complete," is 
published in I volume, Svo, by Houghton, Os- 
good & Co., at $3.50. It includes Mrs. Mary 
Clemmer's Memorial. 

146. Rictater'B Titans. [T( 
Chattanooga, Tenn.] Ther* is a translation by 
Rev. C. T. Brooks; Boston, 2 volumes, 1S52. 

147. Translationi of ComeiUe. [To H. K. 
A., Penn Van, N. Y.] We suppose Pierre Cor. 



neille is meant, who was the more distinguished 
of Ihe two brothers. We know of no English 
translation whatever of his plays as a whole, 
though there is one such in Italian. A version 
of the Cid, under the title of Ximena, was made 
by Colley Cibber, and an edition of this has been 
published as late as 1S3L:, not by itself, hoiyever, 
but in a collection of British plays. An English 
translation of Horace, made for Rachel's com- 
pany, appeared in New York in 1855! and 
translations of Horace and of Pompey may be 
found in the Poems of Mrs. Kathcrinc Philips 
[1631-1664], London, 1710. 

148. " Details." Wanted the names of the 
author and publisher of the novel of this title. 

149. Aathorsblp wanted of the following 
quotations : 

a. "SDnihwaid, Hoi 'twaa a xoraiT chorat 

Thundenngfoilh from the "of old, 

A> down from the peaki of the Himmalaya 
Madly the Scflhian war tide rolled." 

i. "Worthy lo >il at a king"! liglit hand in thunder 
e. " Id a long vanished age wtiose varied ilory 
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150. Literature of Zulu Land. There are 
abundant materials for a careful study of South 
African history, and a clear understanding of the 
present serious, if not critical, situation. Keith 
Johnston's Compendium of Geography and Travel 
in Africa [London, 1877, illus.] brings the story 
of general exploration up to that date, and is 
very full and trustworthy. Brooks's Natal [Lon- 
don, 1S77] is a good account of the history and 
features of that particular colopy. A very 
picturesque account of domestic liie may be 
found in Lady Barker's Lift in South Africa 
[Lippincott, 1S77], one of the best of books of 
its kind. Parker Gillmore's The Great Thirst 
Land [Cassell, 1S7S] describes a ride through 
Natal into the edge of Ihe desert. Sir 
Charles Adderley's Colonial Policy [London, 
1877] has a chapter on South Africa, and on 
Colonial Defence. (3en. Cuoynghame's new 
book we notice at some length elsewhere in this 
number. A fresh account of tlic various church 
work is to be found in J. A. Carlyle's Soidh 
Africa and Its Mission Fields [London, 1879]. 
Chapman & Hall, London, tiave just brought 
out a one-volume abridgment of T. A. Trollope's 
South Africa, which is a two-volume narrative of 
a recent hasty but well-improved visit. Harriet 
A. Roche's On Trek in the Transvaal [London, 
1S78] is a narrative of travel in the gold region, 
"trek" being South African for wagnn. Capt. 
Lucas's Camp Life and Sport in SoulA Africa 
[London, 1878] touches on Kafir warfare. Ayl- 
ward's The Transvaal of To-day [Edinburgh, 
1878] relates to war, witchcraft, and sporting. 
The story of a journey to the Diamond Fields, 
by W. J. Morton, may be found in Seribner's for 
Aug. and Sept., 1878, and there are historical 
papers on the present war, in the Fortnightly, 
Nineteenth Century, and Blackwood for March, 
1879. Zululand and the Zulus, by J. A. Farrar, 
in presi of Kerby & Endean, London, will give 
sketches of Zulu history, mythology, customt. 
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etc., and a summar)' of miationary efforts since 
1835. No less than four maps are published by 
Stanford, London, delineating the country under 
various aspects, at prices ranging from is. to 
6s. 6d. The last number of (he Meuthfy Ruirrd 
of Geagrafky [English] furnishes a helpful list of 
books and maps relating to the subject. 



gcsted their derivation from the Valkyrs 01 

It is an error to say that the witches in Mae 
iiti " are never called witches " [compare Act i, 
sc 3 : "'Give me I ' quoth I, 'A-roint ihee. 
lufVcA /' the nimp-fed ronyon cries.") However, 
iheir designation as Weird Sisteis fully settle! 
the case of their Germanic origin. 
_ This name " Weird " is derived from the Anglo- 
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" Sbakspere's Weird Sisters." 

[From the London Acadtmf.\ 

The fact itself of these Witches being simply 
tiansfigu rat ions, or later di^uises, of the Teutonic 
Norns is fully established — as maybe seen from 
Grimm or Simrock. In delineating these hags, 
Shakspere has practically drawn upon old Ger- 
manic soarces, perhaps upon current folk-lore of 
his time. 

It has always struck me as noteworthy that in 
the greater part of the scene between the Weird 
Sisters, Macbeth, and Banquo, and wherever the 
Witches come in, Shakspere uses the staff-rime 
in a very remarkable manner. Not only does 
this add powerfuUyto the archaic impressiveness 
and awe. but it also seems to bring the form and 
figure of the Sisters of Fate more closely within 
the circle of the Teutonic idea. I have pointed 
out this striking use of the alliterative systetn in 
Macbeth in an article on "An Old German Poem 

and a Vcdic Hymn," which appeared 

in June, 1877, and in which Che derivation of the 
Weird Sisters from the Gennaiuc Norns 

The very first scene in the first act of Mactilh 
opens strongly with the staff-rime : 
"m tfHc*. WhEoihan welhJ«^lee■agBiD — 
'>W VaicJ. w'ben Ihe'huriy-hurly** done, 
When the hallle'e lou and won. 
jrdWittK Thai iriil bt (TO set ol sm. 
»< tyUik. Where the place r 
Md WHek. Upon the heath. 

Srd WUck. There lo n«t with Uadieth. 
Ill WHek. I cone QraTtnalkiiiJ 
All. Paddock <aSa. Anon. 
Fiiria foul, and find i> fait. 
Hover thtoueh the fog and fillh)' ur." 

Not leM marked is the adoption of the fullest 
staff-rime — together (as atwve) with the end- 
rime — in the third scene, when the Weird Sis- 
ters speak. Again, there is the staff-rime when 
Banquo addresses them. Again, the strongest 
alliteration, combined with the end-rime, runs all 
through the Witches' spell-song in Act iv, scene i. 
This feature in Shakspere appears Co me to merit 
closer invesligation ; all the more so because a 
[ess regular alliteration, but still a marked one, 
is found In not a few passages of a number of 
his plays. Unly one further instance of the 
systematic empl03-inent of alliteration may here 
be noted in passing. It is in Ariel's songs 
in the Ttmfiil, Act i, scene i. Schlegel and 
Tieck evidently did not observe this alliterative 
I>ecoliarity. Their otherwise excellent transla- 
tion does not render it, eicepi so far as the 
obvious similarity of certain Englishand German 
words involuntarily madi ' ' " - ■ 



the Fast, as her very name shows. 
Gewnrdtnt — the "Has Been," c 
" Has Become," if one could say s< 



n English. 



In Shakspere the Witches are three in 1 
ber — even as in Norse, German, as well i 
Keltic and other mythologies. Urd, properly 
speaking, is the Past. Skuld is the Future, 
"That Which Shall Be." Verdandi, usua ^ 
translated as the Present, has an even deeper 
meaning. Her name is not to be derived from 
vera (to be), but fioni verda (German werden). 
This verb, which has a mixed meaning of "lo 
be," *' to become," or " lo grow," has been lost 
in English. Verdandi is, therefore, not merely a 
representative of present Being, but of the 
process of Growing, or of Evolution — which 
gives her figure a profounder aspect. Indeed, 
there is generally more significance in mytholog- 
ical tales than those imagine who look upon 
Ihem chiefly as a barren play of fancy. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that, though 
Shakspere's Weird Sisters are three in nnmlKr 
— corresiwnding to Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld — 
German and Northern mythology and folklore 
occasionally speak of twelve, or seven, of them. 
In the German tale of DamriscAen, or the Sleep- 
ily, there are twelve good fays ; and a 
thirteenth, who works the evil spell. Once, in 
German folk-lore, we meet with but two Sisters 
of Fate — one of ihem called K'anti, the other 
r. Perhaps these are representatives of 
's measure of free will (that which he 
1 "), and of that which is his inevitable fate 
r, that which he "must" do. 
loueh Che word "Norn" has been lost in 
England and Germany, it is possibly preserved 
in a German folk-lore dilty which speaks of three 
Sisters of Fate as " Nuns." Altogether, German 
folk-lore is still full of rimes about three Weird 
sters. They are sometimescalled Wild Woi 
; or Wise Women; or the Measurers (Sfetli , 
namely, of Fate ; or, euphemistically, like the 
i^umenides, the Advisers of Welfare {ffeil- 
Ratiinnen), reminding us of the counsels given 
Co Macbeth in the apparition scene ; or Che Quick 
Judges [CMh-Schep/en). Even as in the Edda, 
these German fays weave and twist threads or 
■pes, and attach them to distant parts, thus 



continually being encroached upon, robbed as it 
were, by the dark Future and the Past. 

Of this particular trait there is no vestige in 
Shakspere's Weird Sisters. They, like the 
Norns, " go hand in hand." But there is another 
point which claims attention : Shakspere's 
Witches are bearded. (" You should be women, 
and yet your beards forbid me to interpret that 
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mythological systems — including 
i Venus. Of decisive imporUnce 



Bearded Venus. Of decisive importance is, 
.wever, the fact of a bearded Weird Sister 
iving apparently been believed in by our hea- 
en German forefathers. 

Near Wessobrunn, in Upper Bavaria, where 
the semi-heathen fragment of a cosmogonic lay, 
known as the "Wessobrunn Prayer," was discov- 
ered, there has also t>een found, of late, a rudely- 
ed three-headed image. It is looked upon 
cient efiigy of the firman Norns. The 
of the three Holy Bournes, or Fountains, 
which stands close by the place of discovery, is 
supposed to have been set up on ground that had 
once served for paean warship. Probably the 
later monkish estabTishmenC of^the Three Holy 
Bournes had taken the place of a similarly 
lamed heathen sanctuary where the three Sis- 
ters of Fate were once adored. Indeed, the 



This Quite fits in with the three Eddie Bournes 
the great Tree of Existence, at one of which 

— apparently at the oldest, which is the very 
:e of Being — the Norns live, "the maidens 
3ver the Sea of Age travel in deep fore- 

knowledge," and of whom it is said that : 
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fixing the weft of Fate. One of th< ^ . .. 

sometimes called Held, and described as black, 
orashalf dark, half white — like Hel, the Mis- 
tress of the Nether World. That German fay is 
also called Rachel, dearlya contraction of Rach- 
Hel — that is, the Avengeress Hel. 

Now, in Macbeth also the Weird Sisters are 
described as "black." The coming up <rf Helaile 
with Ihem in the cave scene might not unfitly l>e 
looked upon as a parallel with the German field, 
or Rach-Hel, and the Norse Hel ; these Teutonic 
deities being originally Goddesses of Nocturnal 
Darkness and of the Nether World, even as 
Hekate. 

In German folk-lore, three Sisters of Fale 
bear the names of Wilbet, Worbet, and Ainbet. 
"^ ymologically these names seem to refer lo the 
;lI-disposed nature of a fay representing the 
Past ; to the warring or worrying troubles of 
the Present; and to the terrors (j4(n'' i4^>i) of 
the Future. Alt over Southern Germany, from 
Austria to Alsace and Rhenish Hesse, the three 
fays are known under various names besides 
Wilbet, Worbet, and Ainbet — for instance, as 
Mechtiid, Ottilia, and Gertraud; as Irmina, 
Adela, and Chlothildis, and so forth. The fay in 
the middle of this trio is always a good fay, a 
white fay — but blind. Her treasure (the very 
names ot Ottilia and Adela point to a treasure) is 
continually being taken from her by the third fay, 
notes to their version of /Jftfc-fcM the character of a dark and evil one, as well as by the first. This 
the Weird Sisters is also misunderstood, chough myth has been interpreted as meaning that the 
Warbtirlon is referred (o, who had already sug- 1 Present, being blinded as to its own existence, is 



Now, curiously enough, the central head of the 
slab found neat Wessobrunn, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cloister of the Three Holy Bournes, 
is bearded. This has puzzled our archxologista. 
Some of them fancied that what appears to be a 
beard might after all be the hair of one of the 
fays or Norns, tied round the chin. By the light 
of^ the description of the Weird Sisters in 
Shakspere's Macbeth we, however, see at once 
the (■ 



every respect, therefore, his " Witches " 
echo from the ancient Germanic creed — 
n echo, moreover, coming to us in the oldest 



Teutonic verse-form ; that is, in 
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— The general History ef Middlesex County, 
Mass., which Samuel Adams Drake is editing 
for Estes & Lauriat, Boston, is fully under way. 
The contributors of the respective town histories 
as follows: Acton, Rev. F. P. Wood; Ar- 
lington, William R. Ctitter ; Ashby, Francis 
Tinker ; Ashland, W. F. Ellis, assisted by Elias 
Grout ; Ayer, Samuel A. Green, M. D. ; Bedford, 
Josiah A. Stearns ; Belmont, Dr. John I. Alex- 
ander ; Billerica, Frederic P. Hill ; Boxborough, 
Rev. Nathaniel Thompson; Brighton, Rev. Fred- 
erick A.Whitney; Burlington, Samuel Sewall; 
Cambridge, Edward Abbott ; Carlisle, Ma- 
B. F. Heald; Chariestown, Samuel Adams 
Drake; Chelmsford, Frederick P, Hill; Con- 
cord, Rev. Grindall Reynolds; Dracut and Dun- 
stable, Rev. Elias Nason ; Everett, Dudley P. 
Bailey, Jr.; Framingham, Rev. Joseph H. Tem- 
ple; Grolon, Samuel A. Green, M.D.; Hollis- 
Rev. George F. Walker; Hopkinton, Rev. 
1 Naaon ; Hudson and Lexington, Chat. 
Hudson; Lincoln, AVilliam F.Wheeler; Little- 
Herbert J. Harwood ; Lowell, Alfred Gil- 
; Maiden, D. P. Corey; Marlborough, Rev. 
R. A. Grifiin, assisted by E. L. Bigelow ; May- 
rd, Ashael Balcom; Medford, William H. 
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Wbitmore ; Melrose, Elbridge H. Gom ; Natick, 
Rev. S. D. Hosmer, assisted by Austin Bacon ; 
Newton, Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D. D. ; N. Read- 
ing and Reading, Carroll D. Wright; Peppciell, 
Lorenio Blood; Sherbom, Albert M. Blancluird, 
M.D.; Shirlcj, Seth Cbandler; Somerville, E, 
C. Booth, M. D. ; Stoneham, Sila» Deane ; Stow, 
Rev. George Faber Clarke ; Sudbury, Rev. Geo, S. 

Ovialt; Tewksbury, ; Townsend, Ilhamir B. 

Sawlelle; Tyngsboro, Rev. Elias Nason; Wake- 
field, C, W. Eaton ; Waltham, Alexander Star- 
buck ; Watertown, Francis S. Drake ; Wayland, 
J. H. Temple; Westfotd, Rev. Edwin R. Hodg- 
man, assisted by Julian Abbott; Weston, C. A, 
Nelson; Wilmington, U C. Eames ; Winches- 
ter, Edwin A, Wadleigh; Woburn, George N, 
Champney. 

— A chatty volume of foreign travel soon to 
be published by James Miller, and entitled 
Rapid Transit Abroad, records the actual expe- 
rience of a jolly party of seven during a three 
months' tour which took in Scotland, England, 
Belgium, Germany, the Rhine trip, Switzerland. 
Italy, and France. It is written to show others 
how they may go and do likewise. The au 
is a New York lady. The book forms an t 
inal and piea^ng guide for those who desii 
follow in her footsteps, carefully planning the 
route, giving exact directions about stopping 
places, times of (runs, etc., making, in fact, 
courier in print, and aiming to make it possible 
to dispense with the courier in person — a heavy 
item in continental travel. The same publisher 
lias ready a new and attractive red-line edition 
of ffoed't Compete Potms, illustrated, gilt edged, 
in clear type and of convenient size. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons, uniting with the 
English publishers, purchased from the German 
publishers the right of translation of Busch's 
Biimarck, thus making theirs the authorized 
American edition ; but the popularity of the 
work raised up rivals in a Canadian firm, which, 
it was understood, was to bring across the bor- 
der a cheaper edition. The Scribnera have met 
the issue promptly with a one-volume edition 
printed from the same plates, with a trifling dif- 
ference of paper, and giving for fi.50 all that 
was first issued at I2.00 a volume. 

— The success of Liibke's Hiilory of Art has 
encouraged Dodd, Mead & Co. to bring out, in 
conjunction with C. Kegan Paul & Co.. of Lon- 
don, Dr. Alfred Woltmann's Hillary of Painting, 
the work appearing simultaneously here and in 
England. Prof. Sidney Colvin, Slide Professor 
of Art in Cambridge University, will be the 
editor and translator from the German. The 
illustrations, some 400 in nutnber, will be dupli- 
cated from the German cuts by especial arrange- 
ment. The extent and importance of the under- 
taking will, of course, make the publicadon a 
work of lime, but the first volume will be ready 
by fall, in uniform style with the I.iibke. 

— Probably the most costly serial published 
in the world is the edition du luxe at L'Art, 
the illustrated art review edited by Eugtne Ve- 
ron and Adolphe Ballue, and furnished to sub- 
scribers in this country through J. W. Bouton, 
New York. The price of the regular edition is 
tyt a year; that oF the special edition, (1:5. 
Of this last only 100 copies are printed, on >Iol- 
land paper, with etchings in two stales. The 
four quarterly issues for the year comprise be- 
tween 300 and 400 pages each. A copy of an 



etching by Lalauze of Makart's painting of tbe 
entry of Charles V into Antwerp, goes as a 
premium to every subscriber for 1879, 

— The Orange Judd Co. have brought out a 
revised and enlarged edition of Farm Implt- 
and Maehiaery, by John J. Thomas, in- 
cluding the latest inventions, and a new edition 
oE Quimby's Mysleriet of Bit-Kitpiitg. Another 
work in preparation, Dogs of Great Britain and 
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management. It will include the more impor- 
parts of Stonehenge's writings on the subject, 
with additions by American writers. 

Little, Brown & Co. announce a large vol. 

of Great Orations and Speeches of Daniel 

tVebtter, with a critical introduction by Mr. 

E. F. Whipple ; an entirely new edition, rc-writ- 

of Mr. Parkman's Disimiery of the Great 

I, enriched with new material; and a memoir 

of the late Benjamin A. Curtis, in two volumes, 

: of which will comprise his miscellaneous 

itings. 

— Mayo W. Hazeltine, the " M. W. H." of 
the Sunday A'fui Yeri Sun, has decided to 

: of his brilliant critiques in book 
form. The first of the series. Tie A> 
Woman in Europe and TAe Keyi to Ai 
Society, appear in an attractive looking, clearly 
printed pamphlet bearing the imprint of the 
American News Co. Its successor, Cials Aioul 
Nevi Books, is in press, and will be shortly fol- 
lowed by two stories, Sent te Coventry and A 
Queen of Spadei. 

— Bismarck literature is to have an impor- 
tant addition in a translation of Hezekiel's Book 
of Prince Bismarck, which has an introduction 
by Bayard Taylor, and to which has been ap- 
pended a review of the Chancellor's influence in 
European politics. It will be illustrated, and 

ill contain a map of Europe, Fords, Howard 
Hurlbut will introduce it here. They have 
so in preparation a novel by " Edmund Kirke," 
e author of Among the Pines, which had socb 
run previous to the war. 

— Two April publications of E. J. Hale 4 Co. 
will be a History of Kemper County, Mississippi, 
whose unfortunate prominence in the Chisholm 
massacre and other .outrages have made it 

region, which civilized people regard 
iosity. The writer is James D. Lynch 

The second book will be a novel by Henry D. 

Capers, entitled Belle^ew. 

— Mr. Bishop, whose Voyage of the Paper 
Canoe was one of the best of last year's books, 
has written Four Months in a Sneak-box. An 
account of a voyage of 2,600 miles in a duck- 
shooting boat down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and through the Gulf to the Fli 
Keys. Lee & Shepard will publish it. A third 
inland voyage, with a book to match, is undei 

— Prof. Francis A. Walker has added to his 
works on Money and The Wages Question a 
smaller volume, entitled Money and Trade; it 
appears with the same publishers, Henry Holt 
& Co., who also issue in cloth and in paper 
covers a monograph by Henry Ammon James 
on Communism in America, which took the 
John A. Porter University Prize in Vale Col- 
lege last year. 

— A new book of travel, at G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, by Captain Codraan, the well-known cor. 

I respondent of 7^ Evening Post, is 7^e Round 



Trip. The route taken was from New York by 
way of Panama, through California, Nevada, 
Utah. Idaho, and Colorado, and much informa- 
is furnished on r^lroads, commerce, agri- 
culture, mining scenery and people. It will be a 

mo of about 350 pages, and will be ready 

May. 

— The Library Table, in its new form, pre- 
nts a handsome appearance, and has a closer 

resemblance to the English type than is fre- 
quently seen this side the water. Its character, 
re pleased to note, is in large degree com- 
luiate with its form, being bright, spirited, 
full, and positive. The success of such a paper 
will be a credit (o American journalism, and we 
shall be glad to chronicle it. 

— Mr. John Burrougbs's new book, Loeustt 
and Wild Honey, in press at Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.'s, will be a charming summer book, with 
its chapters on bees, strawberries, trout, sleep- 
ing in the open air, etc The same firm's new 
edition of J. C, Hamilton's History of the United 
Stales as traced in the Writings of Hamilton and 
Ms Contemporaries, will make seven octavo vol- 



— Mrs. Maria Brooks's (Maria del Occidenle) 
Zophiel and other Poems, nearly ready at Lee & 
Shepard's, will have a biographical introduction 
by Mrs. Gustafson, author of Meg. The same 
publishers have in press Cobwebs, an operetta for 
young folks, by Mrs. £■ P. Goodrich. 

-The author of Signvr MonaldinS's Nttce, 

of the deservedly very successful novels of 

winter, is said to be a Miss Tincker, an 

American lady, now resident in Rome. The 

book has already reached a fifth edition. 

— R. Worthington announces the Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys at eighty cents each, and two 

izmo volumes entitled Childhood of tke 
World and Life in Paris. 

Magellan will be the next volume in Mr. 
Geo. M. Towie's "Heroes of History." Mr. 
Towle, we regret to hear, has been quite ill at 
his residence in Brookline. 



Brewer. In London, early in Feb., Rer. Jako Sherren 
Brewer, 69 yean; ProleMorof Engli<lil.Llet»ture « KinB|. 

Al The Lime., Credit™, England, Febroaiy 10, 
ohn KiDE, agndualeof Ollordin iB^t^ ■ <:iin- 

.0 Oi/ord Esiayi in 1856: inihar of StUctitMi 

/mm IkeEorly Ptrlrt t/ Englatul and Sculland Uiti), 
Amehar (.Sjo), of 1 lfi«^y ^ Zln.«u*-r( (1856, ipcom- 
plele), and ol Mnnay'i HaMdtoolt< Is Ihi CalhedraU •>/ 
Evt'nd and to niiie of the Eng:iih countia. He wu 

VaaZ^ielen. In HDllind, Fel>nuiy 16, Van 

Zeuelen. a popular poet, whoK 6nt work, De Rtu tajt 
pSurSfamuir l.ndtii,E.-ppcMni in i8]8i and who from 

nalive^nd. He wiuSled " the Cnlch BSanKer." 

Butldc. In Puii, iboul March 1, Julet Bvtide, 79 
yenn ; for forty rean a French ioumalist of high BtandiDg, 
and toundoT of tlic Rrvtat Naiiffnal. 

Howltl. Al his leudeDce in Derbnturc, Engtand, 
Mirch 1, 11 1.10 P. M., Fiancii Howiit, il being the iden- 
tical hour of the dcaih of Yum yonnnr t>rother. WilHam 
Howiil.in Rome. Hr. Fnncb Howilt occupied " the old 
honK It home," which ii ibe lutqed of oat of William 

Keary. In Entland, Mareh 3, Annie Koiy, it yein; 
author of Z-illlt H'anJirliM, Hinti of Aifrd, Tiarli 

SgyftLsn HiiloTy, and (•■'■— '-' — •■ — ' 

more recently of the nove 
Latieasltr Am. «id A 
of heilifewailoveofwoi 

Hofarth. In London, about M.mhio, Edward Nonii 
Hogarth, 4j yeara: lurviving liii wife only five day*; the 
yovnceat Hn of Hr. George Hoganh, n brother ol Mn. 



It Caillt D'aly. A York < 
Dnilmg Hrart. "The 



Char&i I>ic>ien(, 
Daify Tilftrafk. 
VaaUbelle 

life"au5iot "("hLoriM oH 
T«m Rlllorali ' ■■ 
Philipft, of ih< 
fir.. 



.1 March li, Acbille 

Mtdi^H Egypt (i«J5(, of the 
I \iD44i. of the Government tf Loitis 
r/uiiic </ sS^a, and ol Ibe Stcowl Em- 
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THE BABQUE rUTUEE." 

A FRESHER, sweeter story than this 
of Tkt Barque Future we have not 
read for many a day. Its interest lies not 
intricacy of plot, nor harrowing tragedy, nor 
brilliant dialogue; but in the faithful and 
vivid presentation of a new and strange 
scenery, the development of a quiet but 
der domestic history, and the presentation 
of the highest views of character and duty. 
There is no disagreeable villainy, nc 
incident or conversation ; but through all 
the charm of a pure imagination and 
fined and refining purpose. 

The story opens with stora) and ship- 
wreck off the coast of Finraark. The barque 
" Future," from Varangerfj'ord for Kollef jord, 
is scuttled and abandoned. The captain 
perishes, and his sick wife dies, and their 
litde child, Marina, is rescued by a humane 
sailor. This Marina grows up to become 
the wife of Jon Zachariaseu, and the mother 
of Morten, whose fortunes assume a leading 
place after the few opening chapters are 
passed. When Jon, young fisherman that 
he was, won his bride, he took her to Lov 
Island, near to a beautiful fishing-ground, 
and there the lovers — for such they re- 
mained unto their life's eitd — established 
their humble home. The remnant of an old 
wreck, which Jon had previously found here, 
was converted into their habitation. 

" The small, alopinz patch of earth about it 
had been laboriously oorne hither from other 
pajts of the island, and it could readily be seen 
(bat the house, as it stood there with iu back 
wall aslant, leaning against the mountain, nas 
the remnant of an old ship's cabin, with enlaige- 
nenti added as there *aa need. Under the 
sloping toof, with its golden dandelions, the 

•The Barque Fotnrei or Uia b the Far North. By 
Jono Ue. Tianalated by Hi*. Ole BuH. S. C. ~ 
ftCo. 



small green port-holes projected like a pair of 

eye^, half blinded by the splashings of the sea, 
deep sunk under a brow overgrown with hair, 

*ie path, which ascended from the moss- 
tanding-place up over the stonca to the 

, might remind one of a gangway. Directly 
under, on the shore, stood the gray boathousc, 
with its roof covered with biTchbark and heavy 
stonei outside to protect it from the storm." 

Little did Marina dream, as she taught 
her boy, Morten, to read the word " Future," 
carved on one of the blackened beams over- 
head, that this same wreck had been the 
floating shelter of her infancy. This cir- 
cumstance, and the recurrence of the 
barque's name at different points in the 
story, constitute one of its many poetic 
touches. 

On this lonely island home in the northern 
sea, Morten grows up, amid the birds and 
the storms, hardy, brave, pure, and every 
way noble. The island is his world, Che 

playground. He goes fishing with Big 
Lars, and listens with wonder to the lore 
of Norland. But the time comes when he 
go out into a broader field. He i 
offered a promising place at Heggelund' 

trading-port, at M Sound, and, hard 

it is for his father and mother to part 
with him, they cannot refuse the opportt 
At Heggelund's Morten's important life 
begins, and his relations with Stuwitz, thi 
unfaithful steward, give him his first taste o 
trial. But the joys of love are also granted 
him to sweeten his cup, and the attachment 
which slowly forms between him and Ede! 
enters the story at this point, like a sweet 
strain of distant music at the still evening 

Later developments remove Morten from 
Heggelund's to Bergen, where his advance- 
ment is still more rapid, and where he takes 
on the stature of a very manly man. Mean- 

his love for Edel has grown 
master passion, but he will not avow it until 
he can offer her a place worthy of her. 
This leads him back into the north again, to 
set up business on his own account, which 
after many disappointments is finally estab- 
lished, and the two are happily united. 
In this oudine we have given the reader 
> idea of the real depths of the story, 
which has its mystery and its counterplot as 
well as its romance; nor have we more than 
barely hinted at the novel and picturesque 
materials of which it is wrought, but we 
have said enough to indicate the grounds 
on which we base our judgment of it, as one 
of the most charming of recent works of 
fiction. Its pictures of life in the far north 
— the fishermen of Norway, the lonely 
trading-ports on the fjord, the habits of the 
people — are full of a simple and rare 
beauty. One episode is an adventurous 
journey which Morten makes by reindeer- 
sledge, into the heart of Finmark. There 
is a fiavor of Norse folk-lore throughout, 
and the characters of Jon and Marina, Mor- 
ten and Edel are very lovely. Big Lars, 
too, endears himself to us, poor fellow, and 



all the people of the story are extremely 
natural. The impression which the book 
makes is altogether delightful, and we com- 
mend it to our readers in the strongest 



OONTEDEBATE OFFIOEB'S SEMI- 
HISOEROES OF THE WAS.* 

^'ROM its title, this book might be sup- 
posed to have a political character, and 
to be a contribution to the philosophy of re- 
American history. It is not that in any 
e of the word. It is rather a soldier's 
the military events he partici- 
pated in or witnessed during the war. It is 

book of description, reminiscence, anec- 
dote, testimony; highly pictorial in style, ex- 
ceedingly plain and outspoken in its judg- 
ments of men, strikingly graphic and vigor- 
delineation of figure and character, 
frank to the point of bluntness, readable for 
all who enjoy war narratives in general or 
who are specially concerned with the minu- 
Wx ot the late civil war in the United States, 
and valuable as evidence from an actor in 
the scenes described. 

Gen. Taylor, who has died since the pub- 
lication of the volume, was a son of Zachary 
Taylor and a brother-in-law of Jefferson 
Davis. When the war broke out, he ac- 
cepted the colonelcy of the Ninth Louisiana 
Infantry, and in that capacity participated in 
the first movements in Virginia. He took 
part in the early campaigns about Rich- 
mond and in the Shenandoah Valley. So 
much of his experience occupies the first 
six chapters. The second six are devoted 
to the operations in Louisiana and on the 
Mississippi, including the defense of Vicks- 
burg, the Red River expedition, and the fall 
of Mobile. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters describe, in turn, the close of the 
war, and present some general critical re- 
marks ; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth is 
account of post-military scenes observed 
at Washington under Presidents Johnson 
and Grant. 

Nothing could be more vigorous than the 
author's off-hand character-sketches, or more 
fearlessly independent than his criticisms of 
men and measures. Here is his picture of 
Gen. Ewell : 

"Bright, prominent eyes, a bomb-shaped, bald 
bead, and a nose like that of Francis oi Valois, 
gave him a striking resemblance to a woodcock ; 
and this was increased by a bird-tike habit of 
putting his head on one side to utter his quaint 
speeches. He fancied that he had some mys- 
terious internal malady, and would eat nothing 
but frumenty, a preparation oE wheat ; and his 
plaintive way of (allcing of his disease, as if be 
were some one else, was droll in the eitreme. 
His nervousness prevented him from taking 
regular sleep, and he passed nights curled 
around on a camp-stool in positions to dis- 
locate an ordinary person's joints and drive the 



'caoutchouc m 



o despair." 



Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was Gen. Taylor's 
"beau ideal of a soldier." McClellan he 
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sets dowQ as a most able organizer, but find^ 
his fault to have been lack of "audacity;' 
he seemed to regard his army as a parent 
does his child, "too precious for gun- 
powder." Lee he accredits with a very lofty 
nature, but his "genius for offensive war 
had suffered by a tod long service as an en- 
gineer." Of the politicians whom he fell in 
with at Washington, he likens President 
Johnson to a badger — "one had to dig him 
out of his hole;" Thaddeus Stevens he 
found "deformed in body and temper like 
Caliban," but "he was frankness itself;" 
Henry Winter Davis, " with the head of 
Medusa and the eye of the basilisk," 
" might have represented Siva in a Hindoo 
temple, and was even more inaccessible to 
sentiment than Thaddeus Stevens ;" Charles 
Sumner seemed "over-educated," " had re- 
tained, not digested, his learning, and beau- 
tiful flowers of literature were attached to 
him by filaments of memory, as lovely or- 
chids to sapless sticks," etc., etc. 

The passages in Gen. Taylor's volume 
which have most interested us are those re- 
lating to the battles in Virginia. Here there 
are bits of beautiful description like this ; 



wide, interspersed with woodlands, bright 
in their rotrfs of lender green. Wherever ap- 
propriate sites existed, quaint old mills with 
turning- wheels were busily grinding the pre- 
vious year's harvest ; and grove and eminence 
showed comfortable homesteads. The soft vernal 
influence shed a languid grace over the scene." 

" Stonewall " Jackson's figure was a 
prominent one in the Valley, and Cen. 
Taylor ^ves it some new touches ; and here 
was an amusing incident which happened as 
Jackson's army entered Winchester on the 
heels of the Union troops : 

"A buxom, comely dame of some tive-and 
thirty summers, with bright eyes and tight 
ankles, and conscious of these advantages, was 
especially demonstrative, exclaiming, ' Uh ! you 
are too late — too late I' Wheieupon a tall 
Creole, from the TJche, sprang fiom the ranks 
of the Eighth Regimenl, just passing, claaped 
her in his arms, and imprinted a sounding ki 
on her ripe lips, with 'Madamel ie n'arri 
jamais trop lard !' A loud laugh followed, ai 
the dame, with a rosy face, but merry twinkle 
in her eye, escaped." 

Portions of this volume have already been 

printed in the periodicals, and it is but fair 
to say that some of Gen. Taylor's statements 
of fact have been stoutly contradicted. The 
question of veracity we shall not enter into, 
but the honesty of the author's intent is too 
obvious to be impugned. The future his- 
torian of the war will find much material in 
the volume for his purpose, and the present 
reader no little entertainment. 



The illustrated edition of Canon Farrar's Li/e 
efChriilKs now complete in thirty-three parts, 
and can be bound in one volume or two. The 
illustrations are generally excellent, and include 
many full-page steel engravings. If wecouldbuy 
but one life of Christ it would be (his, [Cassell, 
Fetter & Galpin ; E. P. Dutton & Co.J 



JOSEPH OOOE ON OOFSOniHOE, HE- 
SEDITT AND MAEEIAQE.* 

THESE volumes possess every llti 
characteristic of the earlier ones ij 
series. Each has about the same amou 
matter as a first-class daily newspaper, and 
the contents are nearly as miscellaneous 
characteristics which are more favorable to 
the temporary renown of the lecturer than 
to the permanent influence of the author. 
Each contains ten lectures. Each lecture 
has a prelude on current or other events. 
The preludes are often more ponderous than 
the lectures, and both are inserted under the 
same running titles, e. g., under " Necessary 
Beliefs," there are eight pages of promis- 
cuous talk about an American Anglican 
Alliance. Under " Maudsley on Hereditary 
Descent," there are eight pages on the Fu- 
ture of American Poetry. As soon as the 
applause at the close of this had subsided, 
the lecturer struck out with the significant 
question; "If chemical combinations ac- 
for living tissues, what accounts for 
the chemical combinations?" This was 
greeted with "applause." Whereupon the 
lecture proceeds in characteristic style : 

"I^et science never cease to make petitioninf 
ignals at all door« where the law of cause anc 
iRect puts up bells and knockers" (Heredity, p 

t appears that a careful note was kept, 
not only o£ what the lecturer said, but of its 
effect upon the audience. By this means, 
;till more undisguised forms, the 
lecturer attempts to represent himself as the 
mouthpiece of " the most thoughtful com- 
munity of the United States." But, not- 
withstanding the note of the publishers, 
repealing in each of these volumes the 
assertion that "Mr. Cook's audiences 
eluded, in large numbers, representatii 
of the broadest scholarship, the profoundest 
philosophy, the acutest scientific research, 
and generally of the finest intellectual culture 
of Boston and Nevf England," a careful 
study of the places where the " apph 
the "laughter," and the "sensation" 
in, does not reassure us of the soundness of 
the philosophy or the safety of the guide. 

Mr. Cook believes in " Solar Self-Culture " 
{Conscience, pp. 35-58); that "many a re- 
former, etc., has at times had a face that has 
looked like porcelain with a light behind it" 
(p. 44) i that if you "look at the whole topic 
of solar self-culture through the lenses of 
the coolest inductive research" (p. 44), you 
will find that even the sons of missionaries 
e " inferior in capacity for the solar look 
the Jewish boys " he once saw at Jerusa- 
lem, who "shone from behind [their] 
physical integument at times like a light 
behind thin translucent marble " (p. 48]. " At 
the transfiguration [of Jesus] this solar 
light had its supreme manifestation " (p. 54). 



" The only complete, and the only victorious 
self-culture is scientifically known to be so- 
lar self-culture ; but solar self-culture and 
Christian self-culture, so far forth as both 
are solar, are identical" (p. 57; see also 
Heredity, pp. 94, 122). 

Moreover, the lecturer believes in the 
" Physical Tangibleness of the Moral Law " 
{Conscience, pp. 61-84); and" that a physical 
tendency to levitation is a matter worth in- 
vestigation " (p. 79). Professor Crooks be- 
lieves that in states of motiil elevation, or 
trance, men's bodies have been so light as 
to float in the air. Mr. Cook, however, does 
"not agree withhim"(p. 77); but does call 
him a "fully accredited teacher [who] has a 
right to be heard in the majestic roar of the 
unconquered surf of this unknown coast" 
(p. 78); and believes that the fact that "we 
know something what it is to be elastic 
when we feel that we are right with God 
and man," "is a deep glimpse into this 
wheeling, smiting mist" (p. 78); ixiiknoies 
that in us there is a levitating tendency in 
moral trance " (p. 83) ; and asks: " If you 
and I have some tendency to spiritual lev- 
we are in a moral trance, 
who shall say, if our goodness had equaled 
that of the soul that never sinned, that we 
should not know what levitation is, as he 
did?" (p. 83,) Finally, he kncws, 

"by the argument of approach, and by the 
whole scheme of analogical reasoning, that if the 
solar light were carried up to its loftiest capac- 
ity, it mieht at its summit tkave the Transfiguta- 
tion 1 and if the laws of moral gravitation are 
examined, and we ascend them to the highest 
point to which analogy can take us up, we may, 
without violating, by tne breadth of a hair, scien- 
tific accuracy, find there the Ascension [Ap- 
plausej" lp.84). 

Thus would he remove these occurrences, 
the miraculous conception of 



Christ, from the realm of the miraculous. 

The lecturer informs us (p. 13) that after 
having enjoyed the instruction of the most 
distinguished teachers at Harvard College, 
and having spent three years of theological 
tudy at Andover, he did not know how to 
define conscience ; so he set to work "alone 
Andover Hill, with the use of the best 
theological library in New England," to find 
out. "It was nine days beforeany adequate 
light dawned upon that point." The analy- 
he makes is, to our mind, the best work 
Mr. Cook has done, and its success makes 
wish he had spent a good many more 
such periods of time in finding out the 
meaning of the books he reads, and of the 
lectures he has heard. 

From the luminous and valuable proposi- 
)ns of that first lecture, we pass, in the two 
following lectures, by a violent transition into 
such crude speculation as we have already 
referred to; and, with slight exceptions, 
the turbid stream continues of the same 
color to the end of the book. But, on page 
100, we are told that the sense of obligation . ... 
to moral law " is imposed on us by an au^'*- 
thority outside of ourselves;" while on the 
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; represented as inherent in 
things," on a par with "the 
distinctioD between the whole and a part," 
which would impose it upon the deity as much 
as upon man. When, however, we examine 
closely, we find that the lecturer has for- 
gotten the analytical distinctions of his niae 
days' study in Andover, and now knows 
conscience only as that which "emfhanies 
the word ought" 

Is the perception that two and two make 
four capable of emphasis f 

Not content, however, with this examin- 
ation of " self-evident truths as a science," 
he must ask us " to take the point of view of 
the microscope" (p-105), whereupon we have 
served up again in this connection the logi- 
cal non sequiturs and absurdities, pointed 
out by what the lecturer, later in the season, 
calls " the scape-grace scribble of anony- 
mous writers" in "the attack [upon his Bi- 
ology\ which seems to be made the bell- 
wether for al! others," and which he "indig- 
nantly repels" {Hircdiiy, pp. 69, 185). 

On p. 181 \Cottsde7ice\ the lecturer comes 
back again to his double definition of coii- 
science, as "that which ^^rcflfwomrf^e/j. . . 
oughtness in moral motives," [Italics ours.] 
He then proceeds in an utterly unscientific 
manner to confound " motive "witl 
tion" (see pp. 18, 187, 217), illustrating by the 
misconception of his reference to " Flem- 
ming's or Krauth's I?] vocabulary of phi- 
losophy," and by his unacknowledged and 
questionable use of a certain distinguished 
teacher's oral distinction concerning the will, 
how easy it is to think you understand a 
subject when you tnUuHdtrstand it; as Pres. 
Woolsey says was the case with this same 
lecturer when he opened his mouth to make 
certain fancied but erroneous distinctions 
between communism and socialism. (Si 
Independent, Dec. 19, 1 878.) 

Evidently Mr. Cook is safest and best 
when discussing practical morals ; and thi 
fact makes the volume on Marriage, in oi 
opinion, the most valuable of the three. 

But, though we have reached only the 
threshold of the theme, the limits of ourspacc 
compel us to pause, barely remarking further, 
that weagree with the lecturer, that in thegen- 
eral course he has laid out for himself, he has 
been " entering upon a very dangerous field of 
audacious speculation " (,^««rfiVy, p. 179). Is 
it not, however, somewhat extravagant of him 
and his publishers to make the experts of 
England and America, and the " scholarship 
of Germany," responsible for it as "exact 
science ; " and, on such evidence as they 
produce, is it not slightly cruel to represent 
this often monstrous rhetoric and careless 
reasoning, as that which "Boston Culture" 
most hankers for? 

Frang & Co. have in press a volume of II- 
Imlralioni of tht Hislory of Art — a series of 
3,000 wood-cuts, chronologically arranged, and 
pving a historical view oE art progres*. Mr. S. 
R. Koehler is the editor. 



]JEW EDITI0K8 OF PLATS OP SHAKE- 

6FEAAE. 

Hudson's Hamlet. 

IT has for some time been known that Mr. 
Hudson was ready to make a new edition 
of Shakespeare, and we hope that the text of 
Hamlet,' just issued, is an indication that the 
other plays are soon to follow. There are 

America who possess the quali- 
fications for the work that Mr. Hudson has. 
The enthusiasm of his early manhood has 
not subsided, but has been made richer 

mellow by the wisdom of ma- 
turity, and it might have been safely pre- 
dicted that a text prepared by him would 
combine more good features than any that 

The publishers have put the present play 
into a form that is very much to our taste. 
The volume is neat and convenient in ap- 
pearance, and the type is large and distinct 
There are no pictures, but we can afford to 
have one edition of Shakespeare without 
them, seeing that there are so many that are 
supplied with all the illustrations that the 
imagination can conceive, in addition to 
those that fact and nature warrant. There 
is no general glossary, but none is needed, 
for the difficult words are explained on the 
pages where they occur, and the notes are 
in the same convenient position. The pure- 
ly textual notes are, however, assigned a 
place at the end of the text, where they are 
out of the way of the reader who wishes 
only to get at the sense of Mr. Hudson' 
text while they are convenient enough fa 
those who desire to go fully into that part of 
the subject. So far, therefore, as the 
venience and beauty of the edition are 
cerned, there is nothing to carp at and little 
to desire that is not given. 

No one at all acquainted with Mr. Hud- 
son's modes of thought and past writings 
would expect to find him giving the public 
anything that was not original and to tl 
point, and the present volume will not di 
appoint any one in that respect. All cor 
mentators try their hands on the question 1 
the sanity or insanity of Hamlet, and there 
is a considerable degree of unanimity on the 
subject among the more prominent writers. 
Dowden, White, Lowell, Furnivall, Schlegel 
and Ulrici, all consider that the madness 
was assumed by the hero as a means of 
fornrarding his designs; but Mr. Hudson 
does not hesitate to disagree with them, and 
his dissent is not at all the result of igno- 
rance or temerity, but is supported by a very 
interesting argument 

The same remark may be made of Mr. 
Hudson's views of the corrupt passages, 
where he does not follow great names, but 
gives independent opinions that are based 



upon long and careful study. In some 
cases, as might be expected, the corruptions 
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iplete as to defy the most skillful 
correctors, and in such instances it cannot 
be demanded that any text should be beyond 
question. The best that an editor can do is 
his judgment and give his 
I. The passage in the fourth scene 
of the first act, beginning at line 36, is in 
point here, for the readings of no editor 
\ to satisfy any other one, and Mr. Hud- 
differs from all with whom we are ac- 
quainted. He would read, 

■'ThEdnmof Iciv'n 
Do(h all Ihc noble lutnucce of 'coi »ur, 

and he supports his view by ingenious ref- 
to 1 Corinthians, v : 6, and to a pas- 
sage in Bacon's Henry the Seventh, where it 
lid, "As a little leaven of new distaste 
doth commonly soure the whole lumpe of 
former merites, the king's wit began now to 
suggest unto," etc. Of this, he says that 
gives a sense, and it has the merit cf 
following naturally after the reference to 
the process of leavening a few lines prev> 

Anolher interesting emendation is found at 
line 337 of the second scene of the second act. 
Hamlet is speaking of those whose lungs are 
"tickle o' the sear." Halliwell tellsus, in his 
Dictionary of Archaic English, that " sear " 
means the touch-hole of a pistol, but Mr- 
Hudson agrees with Webster (the word is 
not found in Worcester) that it means the 
catch which holds the hammer of a gun- 
lock cocked or half-cocked. " Tickle " means 
unsteady ; and, by putting together the two 
significations as Mr. Hudson does, the sense 
of the passage is clear and pat This is the 
best explanation of the words that we have 
met 3nd it avoids the prosiness of the usual 
reading, " tickled o' the sere," meaning tic- 
kled by a dry affection of the throat ^ud the 
indecency of the explanation offered by Mr. 
Halliwell. It seems well to accept a decent 
meaning, and to give Shakespeare credit for 
the poetry that was in him, whenever possi- 
ble ; not that any would deliberately go 
about to detract from the one or add to the 
other trait, though commentators sometimes 
accomplish both in the earnestness of their 
adherence to and pursuit of their pet Iheo- 

Without reasoning too "brainsickly " of 
Mr. Hudson's readings, we will mention but 
one more. We quite agree with him in re- 
gard to the word Esill (act v, sc. 1, 1. 299), 
which it seems to us easier to believe means 
the river Izei, a branch of the Rhine near 
Denmark, than vinegar, which is, indeed, the 
common meaning of the old word " eisel." 
That the river is small and remote from 
England, is not an objection, for it is easy 
to suppose that Shakespeare sought of pur- 
pose a stream that was near the country of 
his hero, and cared not whether it was little 
or big. 

We have left ourselves but little room in 
which to express our appreciation of the 
iatroducdon, in which Mr. Hudson gives the 
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results of his long study of this play as well 
as of his experieace as a professor of litera- 
ture. They are to be commended to all who 
use the book in the class-room, and will be 
read by them with interest. 

Arthur Gilman. 

Rolfc's Romeo and Juliet. 

Romeo and yulul*\% the twelfth play of 
Mr. Rolfe's " Series," an edition which the 
Literary World has often spolien of in the 
highest terms of commendation. On a care- 
ful examination, I can cheerfully testify to 
the present volume being fully equal, in all 
respects, to its antecessors. In it are com- 
pressed 222 pages of conscientious and 
scholarly Shakespearean work. The " Crit- 
ical Comments " comprise about 20 pages 
of the "Introduction," and are charming 
selections from the works of Schlegel, Cole- 
ridge, Mrs. Jameson, Philartte Chasles, 
Maginn and Dowden. These " character- 
criticisms " mill probably be the first to 
catch the eye of the general reader ; while 
the 85 pages of condensed, yet copious, 
Annotations, will be turned to by younger 
students for illustrations of the text and 
planation of verbal difficulties. I am glad 
to observe that Mr. Rolfe retains the read- 
ing of the old editions in the celebrated 
crux. III, ii, 6: "That runaways' eyes may 
wink," printing the disputed word in the 
possessive plural, and assigning to it the 
meaning of runagates, or people who run 
about the streets. The word, in fact, in the 
poet's day, was equivalent to spies, as Dr. 
Ingleby pointed out many years ago in his 
first edition of the Slill Lion, and proved by 
Golding's translation of Caesar. The " run- 
aways," in Juliet's soliloquy, are simply vagit- 
bonds who were likely to haunt the streets 
at dusk to pick up the news; and, being 
hostile to the union of the young lovers, 
would not scruple to use any means to dis- 
cover Romeo's intended visit, and place ob- 
stacles in his way. This interpretation of 
the old text is simple and unforced ; it is 
confirmed by the words in the succeeding 
line, "uKtatk'd-of and unseen/" and it is 
the one adopted by Dr. Schmidt, in his 
Shakespeare Lexicon, and by Mr. P. A. 
Daniel, in his edition of the play recently 
issued by the " New Shakspere Society." 

Of course, persons desirous of malting a 
thorough study of this beautiful tragedy will 
procure Mr. Furness's grand and exhaustive 
edition ; but for schools, as well as for ad- 
mirers of the poet whose leisure is limited, 
and yet who wish to read the play intelli- 
gently, Mr. Rolfe's edition is all that is 
needed. It is cheap in price, and accurately 
and beautifully printed ; and 1 am gratified to 
learn that it is meeting with what it well 
deserves to have — a wide circulation. 

Joseph Crosby. 
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Samuml Johnson, hj Lalie Slophen. 
Edwabd Gibbon, b^ J. C. MoriuD. 
Str Walter Scott, by R. H. Hullon. 
Shii-i.ky, tri John A. Symond.. 
HuUE, by Profcnor UuilEf. 
DbFoi, by WUIiiiu Black. 
GoLDSuiTK, byWUliaiD Hinto. 

THE last three volumes in this series are 
now before us. The title of Mr. Hux- 
ley's volume should be changed to Profes- 
sor Huxley, by David Humt. For exam- 
ple — but almost every chapter of the philo- 
. sophical portion is an example — we have in 
the first chapter, philosophy as a branch of 
biology, though according to Hume it is the 
investigation of mental experience. The 
second chapter is likewise Hume, revised 
and corrected to date by Huxley, as to the 
contents of the mind, even to the point of 
maintaining that " pdn " is knowledge. The 
main point of chapter third is to prove that 
"what we call the operations of the mind 
are functions of the br^n " (p. 78), a posi- 
tion which would have been amazing to 
Hume. And so we go on through the 
chapters on Ideation, Instinct, Necessary 
Truths, Order of Nature, Evolution of The- 
ology, Immortality of the Soul, Volition and 
Morals. Even the chapter on Miracles, as 
related to the order of Nature, which would 
have the keenest interest to the Christian 
reader, has less than thirty lines of Hume 
to about ten pages of Huxley. We do not 
wholly object to this, but there is an un- 
pleasant suggestion in it of literary smug- 
gling. The opinions of Professor Huxley, 
in metaphysics, are, we doubt not, of more 
consequence at the present day than those 
of Hume. Hume is a great sharpener of 
the wits of incipient philosophers, but, ex- 
cept as a metaphysical whetstone, his day is 
past Huxley, whether introduced by David 
Hume or not, is a living power. He is a 
part of our times. He is, however, a very 
different man from Hume, and we prefer 
to keep the two separate. Therefore, more 
of Hume and less of Huxley in this volume 
would have pleased us better. A thorough 
criticism of Mr. Huxley's views, as here 
presented, is impracticable. 

By the story of Robinson Crusot, Daniel 
Defoe readily wins the heart of his youthful 
readers, and as few leam anything further 
of his life and works, a pleasant but vague 
impression is generally awakened by his 
name. Even historians of English litera- 
ture, on the strength of this single book, 
have described him as simple-hearted, frank, 
and unsuspecting. Nothing, however, could 
be farther from his real character than traits 
like these ; and, as a painful truth is bet- 
ter than a pleasing falsehood, we must be 
thankful to Mr. Minio for the pains he has 
taken to correct this wrong impression. As a 
journalist Defoe was ingenious and unscrupu- 
lous, a genuine Bohemian of the most ap- 
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proved stamp ; as a politician he was shrewd, 
crafty, and ready to change sides whenever 
his views of the public good demanded. 
For eight years he edited the leading jour- 
nal of one party, while he was an hired spy 
of the other. "No man, for any considera- 
ble period," says Hawthorne, " can wear one 
face to himself, and another to the multi- 
tude, without finally getting bewildered as to 
which may be the true." And if Defoe 
could have told whether he was Whig or 
Tory at heart, his biographers still find it a 
difficult question to decide. Aside from his 
character, one cannot but wonder at the fer- 
tility of his thought, and the indefatigable 
energy of his life. That Robinson Crusoe 
should be read while his other works are 
forgotten, Mr. Minto explains on the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest; it "has 
lived longest, because it lives most," and 
alone reveals his power as an artisL " No 
book can live forever which is not firmly or- 
ganized round some central principle of life, 
and that principle in itself imperishable. 
It must have a heart and members i the mem- 
bers must be soundly compacted, and the 
heart superior to decay." 

Mr. Black's sketch of Goldsmith is 
channingiy done. That ready ease and 
gracefulness of expression, in which he ex- 
cels, appear to the best advantage, while the 
one fault of his stories, a tendency to pro- 
lixity, finds no place in this short narrative. 
The school-life in Ireland, the idle wander- 
ings over the continent, the years of weari- 
some hack-writing, and the slow rise to emi- 
nence as an author, are described briefly, 
but with no lack of interest. The perplex- 
ing but ludicrous incidents which followed 
native carelessness and prodigality are 
treated with a gentle hand, yet without 
blaming society or Christianity, as other bi- 
ographers have done, for the result of Gold- 
smith's own folly and imprudence. Mr. 
Black, too, has humor enough to understand 
and set right the pseudo-egotistical remarks 
of bis hero, which stupid critics have so 
often taken au sirieux. For the rest, he is 
over-fond of the phrase " happy-go-lucky," 
and uses the verb excise in the sense of 

myp B H0T I0E8. 

Th* Odyssey of Homer. Done into Eng- 
lish prose. By S. H. Butcher, M. A., and 
A. Lang, M. A. [Macmillan & Co.] In a 
short, but well-written, preface the two Ox- 
ford authors of this volume discuss the 
various verse translations in their relation 
to the age in which each was made( and 
conclude that none of them can be called 
final. The bold conceits of Chapman best 
suited the taste of the Elizabethans ; the 
smoothness and conventionality of Pope 
charmed the age of Anne. Magnin and 
Gladstone would turn the Odyssey into a 
of ballads, and Worsley has cast. 
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version, with its peculiar simplicity 
force, tlie editors, like others of our English 
cousins, seem never to have heard. Each 
of these, however excellent in its way, omits 
much that is in Homer and gives us much that 
is not " The simple truth about the matter 
of the poem can only be given," as Matthew 
Arnold holds, " in prose." The translators 
have made use of plain, vigorous, idiomatic 
English, resembling somewhat the style of 
our authorized version of the Bible, but 
maired, though rarely so, by an uncouth 
phrase or harsh grammatical turn. The 
following sonnet by Mr. Lang serves as an 
introduction to the book ; 

L^°^by'he'^*E "'^i^Tnil her King 
In jiiififD* nur tncpole at Prowrpin'. 
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Artisii of the NintUenth Century. By 
Clara Erskine Clement and Laurence Hut- 
too. 2 vols. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 
This is a collection of about 2,050 short 
biographical sketches, partly critical, of mod- 
em artists (painters and sculptors), chiefly 
those of the present day. It is thus a sup- 
plement to the ordinary biographical diction- 
aries and cyclopaedias to which one turns for 
information concerning the great paintei 
the past. Something can be found in these 
volumes respecting the personal history and 
products of almost all the professional artists 
who are now at work, both in this country 
and abroad. There are omissions, of course. 
There is no mention of Kuster, for instance, 
who is one of the four or five best portrait 
painters in Boston, especially of females 
none of Morris Retzsch, the etcher, whose 
"Game of Ijfe" is one of the celebrated 
drawings of history; none by name of the 
elder Lambdin, of Philadelphia; none of 
Badger, who, half a century ago, was the 
portrait painter of Boston. For many such 
omissions, doubtless, the editors are not 
responsible, and tried at most points their 
work is certainly very satisfactory. It is fresh, 
full, and serviceable. The critical element gen- 
erally consists of brief excerpts from public 
journals, or from the writings of art judges 
of repute, like Jarves and Hamerton. The 
arrangemeot of contents is alphabetical 
throughout, and the apparatus is complete 
and excellent. There is an introductory 
description of art progress, as seen ia insti- 
tutions and education at the present time, 
an alphabetical index to the names of artists, 
an index to critical authorities, an index to 
places mentioned, and a general index ; and 
all these indexes are printed in both vol- 
umes. The chief fault of the work, in our 
judgment, is the external one of being made 
up into two volumes instead of one. One 
would not have been too bulky, even with a 



page of the same size, and on paper of the 
same thickness, and one volume is always 
preferable to two for a work of reference. 
We recommend the publishers to put the 
second edition into one volume, thus saving 
nearly one hundred pages of duplicated in- 
dexes, and the thickness and expense of one 
set of covers. 

' The Fairy Land of Science. By Arabella 
B. Buckley. Ocean Wonders: A Companion 
for the Seaside. By William E. Damon. 
[D. Appletoo & Co.] While thoughtful 
people are anxiously questioning what to do 
ith the mass of worthless or vicious read- 
g now thrown into the hands of our youth, 
there is great reason for encouragement at 
the rapid increase of an interesting, and at 
the same time instructive and thoroughly 
healthy, juvenile literature. Few books of 
the class have a clearer ring than these two. 
The first is simply charming. Miss Buckley 
mistress of a pure, smooth, Anglo-Saxon 
prose, that not infrequently rises close upon 
the verge of poetry. By means of well- 
known fairy tales, like the " Sleeping Beauty 
of the Woods," or the gnomes imprisoned 
in the earth till released by the enchanter' 
wand, she introduces us to the sleeping ict 
beauties, the heat^airies imprisoned ages 
ago, to be liberated in our grates and gas- 
jets to-day, and all the other marvelous 
science-fairies : Cohesion, Gravitation, Crys- 
tallization, and the resL Through such 
chapters as Sunbeams and their Work, The 
Atmosphere, A Drop of Water on Its Trav- 
els, The Life of a Primrose, The History of 
a Piece of Coal, Bees in the Hive, Bees and 
Flowers, our enchantress leads u. 
wonder-working wand of illustration and 
explanation, and a style that is like fairy 
mu^ic from first to last The science of the 
book is fully up with the latest; the illus- 
trations and mechanical work are of a high 
order, the unique cover being a fairy study 
of itself. Ocean Wonders begins in a dif- 
ferent strain — "The oceani the vast, glori- 
ous, boundless blue 1 " — and so on through 
half a dozen consecutive exclamation points. 
Something of this straining after effect 
crops out here and there throughout the 
book, but it can readily be forgiven in view 
of the thoroughly exceUent and honest work 
which the author does. Mr. Damon is an 
enthusiast wjth his aquaria, and has made 
himself well acquainted with all the curious 
creatures he describes, both in conHnement 
:ir ocean homes. The book treats 
almost entirely of the common objects of 
our coast from Maine to Florida — sea- 
, corals, crabs, devil-fish, moilusks, 
barnacles, star-fishes, sponges, and many 
The descriptions are clear and accu- 
rate, the illustrations excellent and numer- 
and the book is really one to furnish 
much pleasure and instruction next summer 
as a "companion for the seaside." And 
now for the sake of the thousands who can 



never investigate "ocean wonders," since 
Mr, Damon has proved his ability, let him 
give us a companion volume of wonders of 
our rivers and lakes. 

The Life of Frederick Bland Pryor. By 
Thomas D. Supine. [Bacon & Co., San 
Francisco.] In this beautifully printed book, 
which only needs a more tasteful cover to 
enable it to vie very successfully with the 
choicest '■ Little Qassics " issued by the 
Eastern press, is related the story of a com- 
mon life, such as rarely attains publicity, yet 
one which was marked by some very uncom- 
mon features. Young Pryor came of an old 
and high-born Virginia family, whose record 
for two centuries forms the interesting sub- 
ject of Mr. SupHe's first two chapters. He 
son of Roger A. Pryor, and was 
bora in 1851, near Charlottesville, not far 
from Jefferson's old home. He died in 1871, 
under very painful circumstances, indicative 
ital derangement. In his short life 
of twenty years he developed a character 
and intellectual abilities of a very remarka- 
ble order, and he left a memory among those 
who knew htm which certainly deserves the 
graceful and tender embodiment it has here 
received. Pryor's childhood was sadly dis- 
turbed by the war, but by 1868 he was 
peacefully established at Princeton College, 
entering the junior class. He at once took 
the first place in the class, and kept it easily 
to the end. In many respects he was be- 
lieved to be the most distinguished student 
ever known at Princeton, and at Commence- 
ment he bore away honors which Aaron 
Burr, in 1772, alone had won before him. 
After leaving Princeton he spent part of a 
year at Cambridge University, England, and 
then, returning home, the sad end came. His 
life was a truly brave and brilliant one, full 
of rich promise, and the story of it is told 
without a suggestion of dryness, and with 
affluence of historic detail and picturesque 
circumstance which renders it one of the 
t readable minor biographies we have 
seen. We would especially commend 
students, and to all young men ; and it 
has peculiar adaptations to Presbyterian and 
affiliated Sunday school libraries. 

Heroes of ihe Mission Field. By Rt 
Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh, D. D. [Thomas 
Whittaker.] The Bishop of Osrory has 
given us in this small, but very legibly- 
printed, book a series of brief missionary 
biogriq)hies, the subjects being SL Martin of 
Tours, Ulphilas, St Patrick, St Augustine, 
St Boniface, Anschar, Adalbert, Otto, Ray- 
mond Hill, Xavier, John Eliot, Hans Egede, 
and Christian Frederic Schwartr. There is 
also an introductory chapter on the mission- 
ary movements of the church of the first 
three centuries. The sketches are little 
more than outlines, but cover essential facts, 
and contrive to include a good deal of per- 1 ,.■ 
sonal romance and contemporary history.-' *~ 
The lai^e type is strongly to be commended. 
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Qod be thanked tor faooki. They mo the volcei 
of tha dliUot.BQd the dead, and make ue heln of 
the aplritual Iffe d[ put acea. Book* aiE the true 
levelera. They sivc to all, who will faithfully uae 
them, thetoclety, th« ipiritual preacDce, of the 
beat and greateat of our racn. No mattei how poor 

time will not cntCT my obacure dwelling; It the 
aacred writers will enter and take up their abode 
uodettny roa[; l( Hlllon will croii my threahold 
to (tnc to ms ol Paradlae, and Shakeipeare to open 
to me the world et imaglaation and the watklnga 
of the human heart, and I'ranklin to enrich me 
with hii practical wladom, I ihall not pine for want 
of Intellectual companlonahlp, and I may become a 
euItlTated man though excluded from what li csllod 
the beit society Id the place wherel live.— Ckanni:!!;. 



ATTTHOBS AS PTTBLISHEB8. 
■11 THEN the artist Turner projected his 
• • ZJSer Studioram, he combined busi- 
ness with his profession by attempting to be 
his own publisher. In this he was neither 
skillful nor successful. Hoping to make 
more money by this course, he probably 
made less. Mr. Hamerton, in his Life of 
Turner, in catling attention to this fact, 
makes the following comment: 

"Turner, with that desiie to get as much 
money as possible into his own pocket, which 
always characleriied him and often led him to 

overreach himself in his unwillinEnesa lu )el 
others make profit out of his woiS, ipeilid Ike 
commtrcial chatua of this puhlUalion by re/using 
Ihi usual ihari of firofili to tht trade. It is true 
that Ikeu frofiii always appear entrmiim at first 
sight, and It seems pleaaanter lo an artist lo re- 
ceive all the money which the public lays out 
upon his engravings, rather than let fifty per cent. 
of it go to the wholesale and retail print-seller ; 
but, as it happens that Ike trade finds purchasers 
inhere tht artist himielf cannot find them, the 
result of publishing through the trade is invaria 
kly better for Aim in the end." 

Of course these remarks apply to book) 
equally well as to CDgravings, and, so ap- 
plied, we believe them to be eminently just. 
We have italicized the words which seem to 
us to have peculiar force in such an applica- 
tion. The modem system of book publish- 
ing is a great labor-saving machine. It is 
costly, but it does the work far better than it 
could be done "by hand." 

It is both just and expedient that the pub- 
lisher and the author should share the profit! 
of a book, especially when, as is usual, tht 
author shares none of the risk, which is 
often great. 

The profits of the publisher who pays ai 
author his ten ^r cent, and pockets the rest, 
seem large ; but, taking expenses and risk 
into account, they are probably not large 
seldom, certainly, are tliey inordinately so. 

The author who undertakes, in these days, 
to publish his own book will find that he 
in the position of a man who is trying to do 
machine-work by hand. The distribution 
and sale of books is so elaborated and sys- 
tematized that Unless a publication can start 
on its way within the channels which trade 



marked out for itself, it will find great 
difficulty in keeping afloat, even if it get 
afloat at all. 
We have no sort of doubt that, though 
ere are publishers and publishers as well 
authors and authors, and though there arc 
iceptions to al! rules, in the long run it is, 
Mr. Hamerton suggests with respect to 
prints, " invariably better " for an author to 
secure the publishing of his works through 
the trade. It is little to the purpose to say 
that the trade will publish only what will 
ill;" for, true as that is, the complement- 
ary fact is that only that will "sell" which 
the public will take, and that, while un- 
fortunately the public will take much that is 
bad, it also will, in nearly every case, take that 
which is good. The really good book will 
always get a publisher, and, all things con- 
sidered, the publisher's share of the profits 
will be fair. 

The master in literature, of course, can 
make his own terms. 



elevating the standard. The Unitarians 
have had for some time in Boston a com- 

ion of ladies for the examination of 
books intended for Sunday-school libraries ; 
and representatives of the several Episcopal 
parishes in Cambridge, Massachusetts, have 
now associated themselves for a similar 
purpose. The plan of these commissions is 
to provide for the careful reading of books 
by a number of competent persons, who 
compare views and make up a judgment 
upon each book, favorable or adverse, with 

'casoQS in each case. By this means, a 
select list is formed, which can be ordered 
from with confidence. 

The working of such commissions is easy 
and serviceable, and we see no reason why 
they should not be multiplied. Every large 
ci^ might have its own. Existing libraries 
might be weeded, and future additions to 
them made under a censorship which should 
turn aside the poor and the bad, and admit 
only the deserving and the valuable. 



SUKDAT-BOHOOL UBBAfilEB. 

PROBABLY more trash finds its way 
into Sunday-school libraries, in propor- 
tion to their size, than into any other collec- 
tions of books. The reasons for this ur 
happy fact are not hard to find. The supei 
vision of these libraries is often very lax. 
They are supplied too commonly by whole- 
sale purchase, and the popular superstition 
respecting their proper composition tends 
let in the books which should be kept out, 
and to keep out the books which should be 
let in. 

We have never been able to understand 
why Sunday-school libraries should be 
fined to religious books, so called. If the 
books distributed through these libraries 
were to be read only on Sundays, there 
would be a show of reason for this discrin 
ination on the part of those whose regulj 
tion of religious privilege and duty is a ma 
ter of mathematics; but, as Sunday is only 
one dn.y in seven, it would seem as if, on 
this ground alone, religious books in 
Sunday-school library might at least be kept 
down to the proportion of one and 
Further than this, it is the very decided 
opinion of some truly religious people that 
it is properly within the function of Sunday- 
school libraries to distribute wholesome 
secular literature, while beyond this liei 
fact that the line between the religious and 
the secular in literature is a very vague and 
indeterminate one. 

For our part, we believe that a good ex- 
position of natural science is altogether as 
"religious"— if "religious" quality is what 
is wanted — as some love story in which a 
thin coating of theological terminology 
covers an indigestible mass of raw senti- 
men talis m. 

Meantime, there are signs of an improv- 
ing taste as respecU this department of 
literature, and a rising sense of the need of 



ANNALS OF THE QEBMAN THEATBE. 

[From our Rcfular CorrEipoadent.1 

Berlin, April, iSyg. 

ALTHOUGH in Shakspere and Schiller, Eng- 
land and Germany have given to the world 
each a greater dramatist than any one France has 
produced, yet in general, the superiority oE the dra- 
matic taste and excellence of the French is as 
unquestioned as the preeminence of the Germans 
in music, or of the English in the novel. Heine 
says that all Frenchmen are bom actors, let 
eomlditns ordinairis du ion Dieu, and that some- 
times the whole history of France appears to him 
like a great comedy acted for the benefit of man- 
kind. This theatrical instinct is of course 
directly connected with the national turn for 
conversation ; and as, in regard to grace of man. 
ncr and speech, the Germans are the direct antip- 
odes of their neighbors across the Rhine, one 
would suppose that their theatre must be propor- 
tionately poor. Such a supposition, however, 
would not be borne out by the facts { and if 
Matthew Arnold is doubtless right in saying that 
the condition of the stage in England is as bad 
as it could possibly he, this could by no means 
be said of this country, in spite of the universal 
growl at the decline of the drama with which 
here as elsewhere the air is filled. For although 
a majority of the people here seem to prefer 
opera and concerts as a source of amusement, 
yet the demand for good comedy and tragedy is 
sufficiently great to have called into existence in 
the larger cities, theatres almost as numerous as 
are the churches in American towns of the tame 
number of inhabitants. 

IE any one wishes to get a good idea of the 
theatrical world this side of the Rhine, and lo 
realize that it is a real microcosm in itself — a 
pretty big one at that — he cannot do belter than 
get a copy of Kurschnet's fahrtueh fiir das 
Deutsche Theater (October ist, 1E77, to Heplem- 
her 30th, 187S), recently issued at Leipzig, by H. 
Foetz, and to he Eollonedby others in $ul)sequent 
years, if this first number prove a financial suc- 
cess. It embodies an amazing amount of work 
in the way of piiticnt research, compilalioLi, and 
criticism. None hut a person whose sole hobby 
is the theatre could have undertaken such a task. 
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For, as but few will buy the book, the proceeds 
will a[ best cover the expenses, so that the 
who]c is a labor of love, stimulited by the desire 
to accumulate useful matcriaJ for future histori- 
ans, and apparently based on the cotntnon notion 
that the degree of a nation's culture may be 
approximately estimated by reference (o the 
condition of its stage — a somewhat dubious 
doctrine, it seems to me, in view of the position 
at present occupied by England in relation to 
these matters. 

It would require much more than the apace at 
my disposal, to give an adequate account of the 
contents of Kiirschner's valuable work. Sutiice 
it to say that, among other things, it enumerates, 
and in many cases criticises, all the dramatic 
novelties of the year that have appeared in print 

— some 650. It describes the various associa- 
tions of actors and musicians, among them the 
Shakspere and Schiller societies, and the associ- 
ation of VVagnerites for promoting the cause of 
the annua] festival -ptays at BayKulh, which 
already numbers over 1,500 members. Then we 
have an account of various prizes for new and 
original dramas, such as those established by the 
King of Bavaria, consisting in rewards of 1,400 
marks each for the best tragedy, drama, and 
comedy, and which, by the way, called into exist- 
ence l32 tragedies, 119 plays, and 125 comediesj 
another prize, based on a donation by the em. 
peror, and consisting in 3,000 marks to be given 
once in three years, but which during the first 
nine years was withheld from all competitors, 
until at the fourth term Wilbrandt, Anzengruber, 
and Missel were deemed worthy of receiving the 
accumulated funds i and various other prizes of 
less importance. The lesson taught by these 
prizes is that dramatic genius can no more be 
called into existence by a pecuniary stimulus 
than rnen of science can produce a living organ- 
ism by mixing together various chemical ele- 

Besides these prizes and the new works for 
the stage, the reader will find an account of the 
various dramatic schools and 
music 1 of fires in theatres ; of law 
nected with the stage ; of failures by 
of new literature, periodical and otherwise, bear- 
ing on the stage and various other things. As 
these points cannot be discussed in a few lines, I 
will only add a few words in regard to another 
point, already alluded to — the complaints of the 
decline in dramatic interests. For this supposed 
decline the most diverse and heterogeneous rea- 
sons are assigned : ignorant or selfish managers 

— conspiracy against living talent — prejudiced 
critics — extravagant and ruinous scenic display- 
corrupt taste of the public — neglect of rehearsals 
— too -easily -obtained permission to open 
house — and finally, the prejudice in favor of 
new French plays, which are sometimes purchased 
at fabulous prices before they are written or even 
begun. For my own part, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the complaints alluded to are chiefly 
based on the numerous theatrical faili 
these, in turn, are chiefly due to hard times and 
Ihe excisshit numlur of smalltr theatres, which 
only are unable to keep themselves afloat, but 
spoil the business of those which would othei 
wise prosper. The determination of a large 
portion of Ihe populace to make of the theatre : 
mere palace of amusement, instead of a templi 
of art, also exerts a bad influence, which Wagner 
hat already done much to neatralize. In other 



respects, however, the Germans have no particu- 
:ason to complain of a decline of the drama. 
Shakspere and Schiller, Wagner and Mozart, 
be tnoat prominent names on the repertory 
of the court theatres ; and certainly, if we in 
m or New York could have such uniformly 
good acting, and such fine opera, as they have in 
Munich and Berlin, we should be willing to over- 
look a good many of the histrionic and mana' 
geriat shortcomings which annoy the spoiled 
children over here. 
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A. Williams & Co., at the "Old Comer 
Bookstore," announce a volume of essaya, his- 
torical and critical, by Rev. W. W. Newton, 
minister of St. Paul's Church in this dty. 



OBTAmiHG OOPTEiaETS. 

Complianci wilk the law is essential. Copy- 
right (In the United States) is a privilege of con- 
trolling publication, conferred by positive law 
upon an author, on his complying with prescribed 
conditions. Unless he complies, the right is not 
acquired. Excuses or substitutes will not be ac- 

WAal may be entered. The privilege of enter- 
; a " book " is not confined to bound volumes 
consisting of several sheets. One sheet may be 
deemed a book ; as in the case of the words of a 
song, printed on one leaf; a paper containing 
diagrams giving measurements and directions for 
ig out clothing. "Book" means not any 
particular size or shape, but independent original 
subject matter, or thoughts clothed in language 
or expressed in characters. The general litie of 
a book, apart from its contents, cannot be copy- 
righted ; thus the only way to secure a periodical 
or work issued in parts is to copyright each part 
OT number. Many publishers of periodicals, 
however, save trouble by remitting printed titles 
and entry fees for a number of issues in advance, 
and placing the address of the librarian of 
Congress on their mail books for two copies of 
each number as issued ; this secures Ihe work as 
a whole, without the trouble and risk of a Temi^ 
tancc for each issue, and gives the right to print 
Ihe claim of copyright in each issue. A mere 
form of words, or a literary method or invention, 
such as a new style of advertising, an improved 
method of arranging subjects under titles, or a 
system of geographical boundaries, is not copy- 
rightable, independent of some work in which it 
is embodied, or so as to preclude other persona 
from using like ways in other works. Neither is 
a mere label, a name of an article newly intro- 
duced, or a print used merely to cover and iden- 
tify goods sold, or illustrate styles of manufac- 
ture ; these can only be registered as trade marks. 
Neither is a design, except such as are connected 
with the fine arts, meaning painting and sculp- 
ture. Designs of intended paintings and statues 
may be copyrighted ; hut all applicants to copy- 
right designs for medals, scrolls, ornaments, 
regalia, utensils, emblems, earthenware, etc, are 
referred to the Patent Office. 

Entry. No one is entitled to a copj'right tin- 
less before publication he delivers at the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, or deposits in the 
mail addressed to him, a printed copy of the title 
of a book or other literary work, or a description 
of the painting or other work of art to be copy- 
righted. The Librarian will record this, which 
constitutes Ihe " entry." This must be a printed 
title. Persons have often sent manuscript titles, 
or have relied on the title-page in the bound vol- 
ume sent for the library ; but the law and the 
rules of the Ofiice require a sepaiale printed 
title in all cases. The particular form or style of 
printing is immaterial, so that the precise worils 
of the title are printed. And for each change or 
variation, either of title or substance, a distinct 
entry must be made to secure protection for each 
variety issued ; this rule applies to photographs, 
prints, and engravings of every description, as 
well as to books published in parts or volumes. 
Opinions difier whether this sending a title must 
absolutely be done before publication, and many 
applicants are imprudent in sending the printed 
title for entry along with the two copies which 
are required, supposing that to be soon enough. 
Bat tlie law is explicit, and there is good reason 
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(or believing that, although the librarian would 
properly record a title whenever sent, for he ii 
not required to know the date of publi>;>ition, yet 
the copyright would be set aside in the courts as 
soon as it wag shown Chat the book was published 
before the entry was made. Also, the book must 
be published after the entry is made; no copy- 
right is secured by merely recording the title ; 
entering a book when one begins writing gains 
no advantage over other authors ; entry is inopera- 
tive until publication. And (he 28 years runs from 
lime of recording the title. Belter not enter 
until just before publication, so as lo have (he 
whole lime come after that 

Stnding copici. The letter of the law appears 
to require two copies of the work to be furnished 
to secure copyright, and two more under > penal- 
ty ; but there is good reason for believing thai 
the two provisions refer to the same pair of 
copies ; and in practice two only are furnished. 
At all events, two only are needed to secure 
copyrighL For this Ihey are essential; and it is 
not prudent lo disregard the requirement of the 
law that they be sent within ten days after publi. 
cation. As long as the record fails to show thai 
the applicant has furnished the two copies, it is 
incomplete, and affords no protection. If sub- 
sequent editions appear, in which substantial 
changes are made, one copy musi be sent. In 
the case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, 
or model or design for a work of art, two copies 
of a photc^raph are accepted, as there 
"copies" of the thing itself. This photograph 
must be of at least "cabinet siic." 

Publiiking notice. This is the third essential 
step; and the requirement has been explicitly 
re-stated by an act as late as June rS, 1874. If 
the work is in the nature of a book, notice 
be printed on the litle'page, or page immediately 
following, of all copies published ; if it u 
work of art, then upon some visible portion of It, 
or of the substance on which it is mounted. A 
notice, "Copyright, 18—, by A. B.," is sufficient, 
though a fuller form is given by the law, and is 
better adapted to books at least. The omissioD 
to give this printed notice is fatal to the copy, 
right; thus an American book, any copies of 
which, as published, did not bear this 
the lille-page, or on its back, may be reprinted 
by any one. Even an error in printing the date of 
entry I1S47 for 1846} his been held to be a fatal 
defect in the copyright. This notice must be 
kept up in all editions of the work in the name 
of the person who took out the copyright, not- 
withstanding his death or any assignments. Bat 
the publisher's imprint, place of business, date 
of issue, etc., etc., may be changed from time to 
lime without impairing the right When new 
editions of a book contain additions and changes 
so that a new copjright is taken out, it is consid- 
ered prudent lo print the old as well as the new 
entry on the back of the title ; yet in one case it 
has been held thai this is not strictly necessary ; 
the old matter is prolecled by the old notice in 
the first edition, and the new by the new notice 
in the enlarged edition. Printing the notice 
anonymously cannot be deemed a protection ; 
the name of the claimant of copyright must ap- 
pear. 

The addition, "All rights reserved," which 
sometimei appears appended to a notice of 
book copyright, refers to a comparatively re- 
cent enactment that authors may reserve the 
r^kt to dramatize or translate their works. 



This reservation must be notified to the Libra- 
rian in sending the title for entry. 

Comspimdma. Copyright matter may be 
addressed to The Libiakian of Congress, 
tVaihingten, D. C, and forwarded by mail 
any other way one pleases. If mailed, it 
be prepaid; the former law allowing it lo go free 
is repealed, and a thing is not "deposited in the 
mail " unless postage is prepaid bf stamps. Ap- 
parently, if copyright matter is mailed, and lost 
on the way, the sender has complied with the 
law and may claim a copyright ; but it would be 
imprudent to trust to this; the lost thing should 
be duplicated. IE sent otherwise ii goes at 
sender's risk and expense until il reaches the 
ofQce. Conversely if a certificate mailed from 
the office miscarries, the duty of the office has 
been discharged in mailing it ; a new fee is re- 
quired for a duplicate. A letter sending a title 
for entry should inclose fifty cents fee for entry, 
and fifty cents more for a certificate if one is 
desired; one asking to have an assignment 
recorded on a copy of an assignment sent, should 
inclose fl.oo. Books may go by mail notwith- 
standing the weight exceeds four pounds; Rev. 
StaL, 9 4961, specially directs this ; also (hat the 
postmaster shall give a receipt if requested. 
The proper limits of the correspondence of the 
office do tiot extend to answering questions about 
validity of copyrights, priority of right, effect of 
infringements, amount of damages recoverabli 
and the like. These are judicial questions which 
belong to the courts. The Librarian will certify 
what appears by the records of his office to ' 
the facts in regard to any entry, but cannot 
expected to give advice on the law of a case. 
Ben J. Vauchan Abbott. 



The fideea lectures collected in these Iwo vol- 
umes have been delivered at various times during 
the past fifteen years. They are partly historical 
and partly critical. The accompanying illustra- 
tions, numbering 456, range from diagrams lo 
full-page drawings, and are mostly new. 

Tit YoHlh of QuiiH Elitaitth, ISJJ-'SSS- 
By Louis Wiesener. Edited from the French by 
Charlotte M. Vonge. In two volumes. [Hurst 
& Blackett.] The original work deserves a better 
English version than It would appear Miss Vonge 
has given it. M. Wiesener has written from 
original sources, carefully, conscientiously and 
impartially, and produced a monograph which 
may be said to throw really new iighl upon lis 
subject. He overhauls Mr. Froude in a good 
many matters of detail. 

Licturet en Frtaeh Poefry. By Walter H. 

Pollock. [C. Kegan Paul & Co.] Here are 

lectures on Victor Hugo, De Mussel and BJran- 

ger; of whi^h the latter is the best, while none 

extraorditiarily good. 



KBOEIT EMLIBH FtTBLIOATIOlIS. 

The Renaitsante ef Art in Franet. By Mrs. 
Mark Patlison. In two volumes. [C. Kegan 
Paul & Co.] A careful consideration of the lives 
of afew representative men and leading works; 
not founded on original research, but making 
good use of existing authorities. 

Notts of a Naturalist on lit Ckalltngtr, being 
an account of various observations made during 
the voyage of H. M. 5. Challtngtr round the 
worid in the years 1872-1876. By H. N. Mose- 
ley, M. A., F. R. S. [Macmillan,] Another 
fruit of the notable CAalUngcr expedition. Mr. 
Moseley is an enthusiastic disciple of Darwin, 
but his "notes" take a wide range, and light up 
many topics beside tlie purely scientific. 

ar in Bulgaria. A Narrative' of Personal 
Experiences. By Lieut-General Valentine Baker 
Pacha. Two volumes. With plans and maps. 
[Sampson Low & Co.] This is a clear and 
forcibly written narrative of an English officer's 
part in the Russo-Turkiah war on the Turkish 
de. It is well worth the studious reading of 

Li/e in Asia/it Tliriiy. A journal of travel 
L Cilicia (Pedias and Trachcea), Isauria, and 
parts of Lycaonia and Cappadoda. By the Rev. 
E. J. Uavis, M. A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 
Alexandria. [Stanford.] The Cilicia element in 
this work is Ihe most prominent, the three months 
, half of ttavet which it records being con- 
fined to this southeastern part of Asiatic Turkey. 

Lteturit on thi Riii and Develepment ef 
Mtdiaval Archttteturt, delivered at the Royal 
Academy. By Sir Gilbert ScotI, R.A. [Murray.] 



WUaon PI^^. Of Mr. Flagg, who may be 
described as belonging lo [he Thoreau school of 
American writers, no sketch is known lo have 
appeared in print beyond that contained in the 
" Dedicatory Epistle " of his Woods and Byamys 
of Nob England. He was born in Beverly, 
Mass., November ^ 1S05, where his father was a 
grammar-school teacher and an eminent musical 
leader. He studied at Phillips Academy, and 
entered Harvard College in 1823; but his love of 
nature, and independent tastes in reading and 
study, could not brook the regularities of aoulem. 
ic life, and he obtained an honorable dismissal 
from college at Ihe end of three months. He 
afterwards studied medicine, but never practiced 
the profession. In his early manhood he made 
a pedestrian tour alone through Tennessee to 
Virginia, and thence homeward, and at about 
this time did also some service as a lecturer on 
natural science. Meantime, he had taken up 
political writing, and had become a frequent con- 
tributor to the BottoH Wttkly Magatint and Tht 
H Imitttigator. After his marriage, in 1840, 
he fell away from politics, and wrote almost ex- 
llusively for the agricultural journals. His con- 
tributions to Hovey's Magatint of Hatticulture 
formed the basis of his first book, Studiti in tkt 
Field and Forest, which was published in 1857, 
at the instance and largely by the means of a 
number of gentlemen, not known to Mr. Fla^ 
who had become interested In his writings- To 
o( these gentlemen, Mr. Richard S. Fay, 
Mr. Flagg, indeed, pronounces himself indebted 
for his introduction to the public as an author. 
In i860 he edited, for James Munroe, Mount 
Auburn: Iti Sctnes, Its Btautiii, and Its Latoni, 
though he hardly considers this one of his own 
books. The subject was distasteful, and the 
work was, in fact, a concealed satire. Mr. 
Fla^s JVoodi and Byways of Nevi England 
appeared in 1873, and bis Birds and Seasons of 
Neui England in 1S75; and, while he is as much 
love with nature as ever, he still maintain! a 
literary industry. For nearly twenty years now 
he has been a resident of Cambridge, Mass., and 
he has carried Iwo sons through Harvard. The 
elder of these was Poet of his Class and after- 
wards Tutor in Greek, and is now Professor of 
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Greek in Correll University. Mr. Flagg is a 
man of small size and light weight, not robust, 
but blessed vith health, and is, though now up- 
wards of seventy years o£ age, a regular walker 
for pleasure or physical profit. 

NOTES AITD QTJEEIES. 

iji. Tbe Barr and Bleiuierhaaset Novel. 
[See 106, 119, 128.] I am unable to recall the 

title or the author of the book in question. I 
distinctly remember reading it with intense in- 
terest, and that it created a " profound sensation" 
at the time. I think it was published between 
the years 1S34 and 1S40. 

St. Albans, Vl. j. c s. 

151. " Eternal Vi^ance is the Price 
of Liberty." (See 135.] A reader, whose 
evidence is hardly to be questioned, says this 
line is not an utterance of Jefferson, and that he 
knows of one instance of its use in 1S12, forty 
years before its use by Wendell Phillips. 

153. HadUe. Mori [Sec 141] was written by 
C. Clarke, but nothing more do I know about 
her [?] except the names of two other capital 
novels, Dmisc and Tki Edge of the Slsrm. 

Andtnicr. A. s. D. 

I would direct the attention of E. W. H. to 
the London Aiadimy of December z, 1S76, p- 
53S, where this work is attributed to Miss Rob- 
erts. Similar statements are made in the New 
York Tritiune of December iS, 1876, and 
Library yournal of October, 1877, p. 81. 
latter writer also supplies the Christian n 
(Margaret) of the author, but he complicates 
matters somewhat by identifying her with tbe 
author of Noblesti Obligt, who I suppose all the 
authorities, including the editor of "Pseodonyms 
and Anonytns" in the Library y<mrttat, are 
agreed is " Sarah Tytlcr," alias Miss Henrietta 
Keddie. B. C A. 

Taunton, Mass. 

MadtmoutlU Mtrixr-i. 0« tlu Edf 0/ du Sltrm in 
bolb iBdodcd by Pcrkiu [£>i( Readinf] id him lilt of fio 

KGond-dui. In Robert Clarke & Co.'i ICbtki B«Ja) 
liilofnoTcli is mentioned Tkt Ir-m Coutin, by Mi 
dirke. Th;> nuiT be <ho ume ■uthor, and Hiu Robert! 

154. Shalott and Lancelot. (To A. L. 5., 
Chicago.) These names are to be pronounced 
as they are spelled, the accent being on 
second syllable of the first, and upon the first 
syllable of the second. 

■55. Palfrej's History of New Bncland, 
(To J. D. M., Mendola, 111.) The 4-volume edi- 
tion of this work, published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, is the unabridged and standard 



15S. Critical Reviews of Lowell's Writing:*. 
(To C. E. R, Norwaik, Conn.) General esti- 
mates of Mr. Lowell's writings can be found in 
H, T. Tuckerman's SifUi of American Litera- 
ture, and in Duyckinck's Cyclopedia. Several 
trenchant critical papers, by Prof. Wm. C. 
Wilkinson, were gathered in a volume entitled 
A Free Lance, published in New York a few 
years sinc«, and there is an article by the same 
' author on " The Cathedral" in one <rf the later 



volumes of Hours at Htmi, and on " Mr. Lowell's 
Prose," in Scribntr't Monthly IV, 75, !27, 339. 
Ray Palmer has written on "J. R. Lowell and 
Modern Criticism," in the Internationa! Rev., IV, 
264. Reviews of Lowell's poems in general may 
be found in Irish Quar. Rev., September, 1S55 ; 
Lendon Alhen., 1853, p. 315 ; by G. S. HilUrd, 
in jV. a. Rev., LII, 452; by C. C. Felton, do., 
do., LVIII, 283; by Francis Bowen, do, do., 
LXVI, 458 ; by W. A. Davies, in the Chrislian 
Examiner, XXXVI, 173 ; and in the South. Lit. 
Mess., VII, 383, Living Age, III, 161, Dem. Rev., 
XIII, 147, 236, and BrmoHSon's Quar. Rev., id 
Set., IV, 271. The "Biglow Papers" are re- 
viewed by D. March, in Nem Englander, VII, 63, 
and by F. Bowen, in N. A. Ren., LVIII, 183 ; 
" Conversations on Old Poets," by C, T. Brooks, 
in Christ. Exam., XXXVIII, 211 ; " Fable for 
Critics," in Eelectie, 4th Ser., XXXVIII, 580, 
N. A. Rev., LVIII, 192, 194, Eraser's, July, 
1850; "The Vision of Sir Launfal," in Brrjin- 
son's Quar., lA Ser., Ill, 265, and by R. C. Pit- 
man, in Meth. Quar. Rev., X, 107. 

157. Poems by Richard Realf. In what 
papers or magazines (aside from Lippincott 
March and tbe Nov. Atlantic for 187S) will 1 
find poems by Richard Realf? a. m. 

Lowell, Mats. 

158. " Beside the Silver Winding Wye." 

The following poem was recently published in 
an Augusta (Ga.) paper, purporting to have been 
written by a little school .girl of Richmond 
County, named Elizabeth McKenzie and aged 
thirteen. Many have doubted that a child, par- 
ticularly one in her particular circumstances, 
could have writteo so finished a poem. I send 
it to you, knowing that you will appreciate 
merits, and if plagiarism has been committed, 
detect it. 



160. Authorship found. 

(134. a.) These lines are from Matthew Ar- 
nold's poem, ' The Grand Chartreuse." 

(149. c.) These lines arefrora a poem, "City 
of the Living," by Elizabeth Akers Allen (" Flor- 
ence Percy "}. _ 



" Betide the rilnr winding Wye, 
We itTayed one ev«, my love and i 

He oiiledThebiiirfMtet-M^DOl. 
'My Inve,' (aid he, ' Ihb flovrer (hall 
A plEdEe.belveenlhyKlI nnd me. 
Of failh and love and conuincy.' 

" Bende the liWer winditif W^e 

rur pe njiasuicd acrou the Ka, 

Uy We who g.Te thi. flower to m 

Ai a pledge of mutual coniuncy. 

" Beiide the lilvec windinii Wye 
We'll nlk no mon, mf--'" 
Thii aprig of dead font 
Remind! ne idll of -"' 

For ah! he'll ne'er 



Kni luMd mi 



"d^Bd I 



159. Authorship wanted. 

B. " The Avon to the Seveni niui, 

The SeTem to the Sa, 
And Wickliff c'l dost ahall ipread ab 
Wideaalbswatenbe," 



Dennitly liMen to thee 
Devoutly act, ud then 
Tbe atrenith of Cod ac 



MnroB HonoEs. 

Soldier and Pioneer. A Biographical 
Sketch of Lt. Col. R. C. Anderson. By E. 
L, Anderson. [G, P. Putnam's Sons.] Col. 
Anderson was an officer in the Continental 
army. This little sketch of his life is a 
grandson's tribute. Col. Anderson, who 
was a grandson of Robert Anderson, an 
emigrant from Scotland about the close of 
the 17th century, was bom in Hanover 
County, Virginia, in 1750. He first entered 
mercantile life, but on the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war received a commissioa in 
the Virginia Continentals, and founded his 
military reputation at the battle of Trenton. 
He served throughout the New Jersey cam- 
paign, and afterward in South Carolina and 
at Yorktown, rising to the rank of brigadier- 
general of the Virginia militia. He was for 
some time an inmate of Lafayette's military 
family, and a warm attachment grew up be- 
tween him and the French marquis. " Mad 
Anthony Wayne " figures also, and rather 
curiously, in one chapter. At the close of 
the war Col. Anderson setded in Kentucky, 
and capped his soldier's life with Indian 
horrors. He is chiefly interesting to the 
general reader as being thj father of Major 
Anderson of Fort Sumter fame, and the 
sketch of him is very slight and unpretend- 
ing. 

■YottHg Folks' History of England. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. [Estes & Lauriat; 
Hitchcock & Walden.] Of this eicellent 
child's history of England, the two copies 
before us appear to be printed from the 
same plates ; but Estes & Lauriat's is the 
better primed of the two. The work is in- 
tended not only for reading, but for study, 
and to the latter end is fitted with an ap- 
pendix of questions. There is an abun- 
dance of pictures — very good ones; and 
there should have been maps, which there 
are not. Miss Yonge " writes down " to the 
comprehension of her readers a litde more 
than is necessary, and, of course, does not 
equal Dickens in tbe same field; but she 
makes a very pleasant story out of English 
history. 

Sermons. By Wro. Bacon Stevens. [E. P. 
Dutton & Co.] The Messrs. Button have 
made a good beginning on a library of the 
pulpit discourse of the American Episcopal 
Church. They have already given us vol- 
umes of sermons by Phillips Brooks and 
Morgan Dix, and here is a third from Bishop i 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, whose matter andT I ^ 
manner place him about midway between the^ 
two presbyters preceding bim in this service. 
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He follows the old path of "evaogelical" 
theology, departing neither to the right hand 
of Christian radicalism, nor to the left hand 
of ecclesiastical formalism. He preaches on 
such topics as " God's Ownership of Souls ;" 
he uses the rather used-up idea of the death 
of the first-born in Egypt as typifying spirit- 
ual death; he is instruclive, comforting, doc- 
trinal, by turns. His sermons are pretty 
long, and there are twenty-five of them in 
this volume. 

History of The Russo- Turkish War. By 
Edmund Oilier. lUus. Vol. I. [Cassell, 
Fetter & Galpin.] This is a large quarto 
volume of 576 pages, brilliantly bound in red 
and black and gilt, plentifully illustrated, 
and pursuing the subject down to the fall of 
Plevna. M. Oilier is the author of Cas- 
sell's lllustraUd History of the United 
States. This work, like that, is of the 
"popular" order, and, as such, will answer 
its purpose very well. The text is a clever 
compilation from the war correspondence of 
the time, and the pictures, though generally 
rude and rough, are often uncommonly 
graphic, and will not only enable the reader 
to sup on the horrors of the battle-field to 
his heart's content, but will familiarize his 
mind with many faces and scenes which 
have been brought out into a strong light. 
We should judge they had already done ser- 
vice in the journals. The sketch-maps of 
cities, battle-grounds and other localities, are 
an excellent feature. 

Motives of Life. By David Swing. [Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co.] Six ethical essays 
compose this small and nicely printed vol- 
ume. They are probably sermons relieved 
of their texts. According to Mr. Swing, 
there are six leading motives by which 
human souls are impelled ; the desire of in- 
tellectual culture, the love of home, consid- 
erations of fame, the hope of pleasure, love 
of mankind, and religion ; and to a discus- 
sion of these motives, in an illustrative and 
didactic form, his discourses are devoted. 
The enumeration is defective, in that it ex- 
cludes the love of money, which is probably 
the most powerful of all human motives. 
The quality of Mr. Swing's thought seems 
to us fresh, rather than strong or deep, and 
there is a mannerism in his style which we 
do not fancy. But he is truthful, practical, 
earnest, and thoroughly manly in his views 
and purposes. 

Waltham, Fast and Present. By Charles 
A. Nelson. [Thomas Lewis, Cambridge.; 
Waltham is a suburb of Boston, now best 
known as the seat of the first of American 
watch manufactories. The leading feature 
of this history is it series of fifty-five phi 
tographic illustrations, which are executed 
in exquisite style and mounted in a very 
perfect manner. They present some charm- 
ing views. The text is well worthy of the 
embellishment, however, and constitutes a 



good specimen of a town history. Waltham 

carved out of Watertown, and was in- 
corporated in 1738, being the 145th town in 
the State. Its earliest sources are here un- 
covered with a careful and loving hand, and 
the features of the modern town are set 
forth in full detail. Nine hundred copies 
only of the book have been printed ; one 
hundred on large paper. 

Si. Paul at Athens. By Charles Shak- 
speare. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] The 
sermons comprised in this volume were 
preached in SL Stephen's Church, West 
bourne Park, England, of which Mr. Shak- 
speare is assistant curate. Canon Farrar 
praises them must warmly, though discrimi- 
natingly and with some reserve, in an intro- 
duction. Their topics are ; The City and 
the Apostle, Culture and Faith, Sensuous 
and Spiritual Religion, Paganism and 
Christianity, and Philosophy and Chris- 
tianity — First Century, A. D., Ancient and 
Modern Skepticism, The Epicureans and 
Modern Life, The Stoics and Modern 
Thought, and Humanity and God. These 
topics suggest ripe classical teaming, a phil- 
osophic spirit, and a modem purpose ; all of 
which Mr. Shakspeare proves himself to 
possess ; and he is broad-miiided as well ; 
but it would take very cultivated hearers to 
follow him in the pulpit. 

In the Mist. By Rose Porter. [A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.] This book is made up 
of sentimentalism in the form of a story and 
printer's dashes. Miss Porter can use more 
dashes to an idea than any other writer we 
know of. With her, the dash is not simply 
a typographical implement ; it is an agent of 
thought, and she waters her text with it to 
the extreme of weakness. The story is of 
a girl bereft of her mother at birth, of her 
father when she is eighteen, and of two 
lovers in succession — one by his unfaithful- 
ness, the other by the stem hand of war. 
The "mist " would appear to be poetry for 
earthly trial. Miss Porter means well, but, 
oh dear! she is lackadaisical beyond endur- 



The Teacher. By J. R. Blackiston, M. A. 
[Macmillan & Co.] This little work, by an 

eminent English educator, contains a good 
deal of pithy common-sense in small com- 
pass. Few books on the subject are so free 
from " notions," and so pointedly helpful to 
the every-day work of the school, especially 
for young teachers in the lower grades. 
Prof. Blackiston's essay occupies ninety 
pages, and the publishers' book catalogue, 
sixty more — the most flagrant example of 
this fashion that we remember ever to have 



A little volume on the Zeilegy of the Itraerte- 
braits, by Alex. Macalister, M. D., revised for 
America by A. S. Packard, M. D., makes a fifth 
of the series of " Hand-books for Students and 



General Readers." It properly precedes the 

•.bnUes, by the same authors, and possesses 
sine excellences of brevity, clearness, and 
accuracy which were pointed out in our notice of 
that volume. A serious omission, which we 
indicated in the first volume, has been only par- 
:ially remedied in this, in the "Recapitulations," 
:)r tabular views of some of the sub-kingdoms. 
The book is well illustrated and indexed, and 
the two volumes together present a very clear 
outline of the present science of zoolt^. [Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.] 

It is pleasant lo find Charles and Mary Lamb's 
Taitsfrom Skaketftart in so attractive form as 
that now given them by Macmillan & Co. ; with 
Mr. Ainger's useful introduction, and (he exqui- 
site vignette which adorns the title-page. Walter 
Crane never drew anything prettier. This book 
classic for the children's shelf. [Macmillan 
&Co.] 

Rev. Wm. W. Newton, rector of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Boston, publishes another 
volume o£ excellent sermons to children, which 
he calls collectively The IViektl Gale, from the 
subject of the first one [Matt- vii : 13]. There 
twelve sermons in all; the style simple, the 
B poetical, the story illustrations plentiful. 
Still, children are more ready to listen to the 
ng of such a hook by another than to read 
it themselves. [Robert Carter & Brothers.] 

John J. Powell's Tkt Golden Slate and Its 
Resources [San Francisco : Bacon & Co.] gives 
descriptions and statistics of California in a way 
likely to tempt immigration, and guide it — 
Charles Cowley's Middlesex County Mantal 
[Lowell : Pcnhallow Printing Co.] is a slight 
historic and contemporaneous sketch ef one of 
the most interesting Massachusetts counties. It 
might have been ampler, lietter put together, and 
more tastefully printed. — Vickroy'a Fomlic 
Furs! Redur [Van Antwerp, Bragg A Co], with 
its new letters, new spelling, and new ideas, first 
amuses and then perplexes ; pointing out changes 
which we doubt not are to be made in the writ- 
ing of the English language, but which all of us 
can hardly expect 10 live to see-— Dr. B. J. Ken- 
dall's Triatisi on the Horse [Enosburg, VL] is 
chietly medical, being a directory to diseases of 
the horse and treatment of the same. 

A book not without some profitableness of 
character is Mrs. C. W. Lawrence's Do Tkty 
Lose Us Yel? It may be described as a scrap- 
book of fragments, in prose and verse, diligenUy 
gathered from the writings of a great number of 
saintly or sainted men or women, the tendency of 
which is to confirm the hope that our beloved 
who have been taken from us are in a conscious 
state of existence in anotherworld, and preserve 
toward us (here the relations and affections which 
they sustain here. [James Miller, New York.] 

English History in Short Stories is a compend- 
ious little volume in which are given a very 
large number of facts, essential to the right un- 
derstanding of the history of England. The 
sovereigns are taken up in chronological order, 
and the relation of each one to the others if 
distinctly indicated. Besides this the counties 
ate described; and there is an explanation of the 
titles of nobility, various governmental terms 
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Buch ai "Parliament," "The Privy Council," 
"The Lord Privj- Seal," "The King's Champi- 
on," etc, all o! which are aure to come in pUjr 
in the experience of the general reader at one 
time or another. A convenient index adds to 
the value of the whole. [A. S. Bame« & Co.] 

Mr. Benjamin's Mtdlituditumt Stai is an 
artist's study of the effects of form and color 
and motion exhibited by the waves and in the 
jtonni. A thread of travel unifies it* pages, 
and there are pleasant touches of romance here 
and there. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

Appletons' " Handy- Volume Series " contin- 
ues to mingle the subatandal with the merely 
entertaining in good proportions. Among later 
issues under the former head are (i)Mr, Arnold's 
sketch of Etigliih Liltraltirt, scissored out of 
the EiKytlefiadia Britannica — a marvel of con- 
densed literary history and criticism, and espe- 
cially wise and effective in its treatment of 
Chancer and Shakespeare; and (2) a study of 
7%ftnai CariyU, by A. H. Guernsey, whose best 
feature is its copious illustrative extracts from 
Carlyle's writings. 

Cowper's Tatk has been added to the series of 
"Annotated Poems," edited by Revs. E. T. 
Stevens and D, Morris, of England, and repub- 
lished in this country by J, B. Dppincott & Co. 
Examination of it suggests nothing to be added 
to or taken from our notice of the first four 
numbers of the series, in VoL IX, page 103; 
which was not favorable. 

Dr. Everts, the author of Gilts &• Ce^ is an 
eminent physician in charge of a lai^e hospital 
for the insane, we believe, in an interior State. 
His purpose in this book is the discussion, in 
the form uE slender fiction, of a variety of impor- 
tant questions of the hour in political and social 
life. Some of the chapters are good satires on 
current materialism, but the style of conversa- 
tion is too often stilted and unnatural. " Ratio- 
cination," "correspondeDtiality,"and "catalysis" 
are specimens of a class of words which are not 
in common use, as by these dialogues they would 
seem to be. [Bowen, Stewart & Co., Indian- 
apolis.] ^^^^_ 



Hoppin, Lafarge, McEntee, Reinhart, and Waud. 
Mr. A. V. S. Anthony will have the artistic 
supervision of the work. The work is to be 
issued in about thirty parts, at fifty cents each, 
and will be sold only by subscription. 

— An effort to supplant the sensational reading 
offered to the young in the lower class of periodi- 
cals is being made by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
who, in becoming the American publishers of 
73/ Boyi' Own Paper, intend lo offer the chil- 
dren something equally interesting and far better. 
It is I monthly, which also comes in quarterly 
parts, is cheap and good, and has pid 
zlcs, correspondence, and everything calculated 
to attract the fancy of a boy ; and there seem 
reason why in time it should not equal here thi 
mensecirculation it hasreachedabroad. The 
number of the Spare Hour Series is to be David 
Fleming's Forgtventsi, by Miss Agnes Robertson, 
the author of Janifs Lave and Service. These 
publishers will import with their imprint a dainti- 
ly-made little volumet The Skakeifiarc Birthday 
Book, containing Shakespeare quotations for all 
lys in the year. Anoihei imporlalion likely 
to meet with populaiity in the present passion 
for decorative art with the needle, and the 
introduction of sewing into the public schools, is 
a series of little paper- covered, inexpensive vol- 
umes embracing every branch of needlework. 
They are prepared with all the thoroughness of 
English work, and make asucccssionof tiny books 
of a size suitable for pocket or reticule. Those 
now ready are The Lady's Knilling-Beek in (our 
numbers. The Lad^s Crsehet-Boetk in as many, 
the Neltims-Baek in one, and the Wark-Bxk in 
two. The Crewel Emiroidery-Btwis, which ac- 
company them, consist of folded plates in a case, 
giving very beautiful and novel designs for the 
decoration of articles of dress and of furniture. 



liens, by William A. Hammond, M. D., to be 
issued as a serial with about four volumes per 
year, and will also have ready shortly a transla- 
tion of the Talis on An (Erttrfliems d' Aielierf\ 
of Thomas Couture. 
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& Co. have begun the 



publication of a new edition of Longfellow's 
poems, which is expected to surpass any edition 
of snch poems ever yet made. The form will be 
a large quarto, the type new and large, the paper 
of the best quality, and tinted, and a special 
feature will be the more than five hundred illus- 
trations, all new, and made expressly for the 
work from designs by a large number of Ameri- 
can artists, among whom are Abbey, Houghton, 
Darley, Fooie, Fredericks, GiSord, Homer, 



of the most important of the spring 
publications oE G. P. Putnam's Sous will be 
Sketches and Studies in Paris, by Edmund 
Amicis, the noted Italian whose brilliant book 
Conilantinople issued here by the same house 
the marked success in Italy of going through 
seven editions in as many weeks. The present 
s said to be an equally line piece of 
literary work, showing the same gift of word- 
painting, the same faculty of critical observation, 
and like aMiity lo put the author's impressions in 
dramatic fortn. He views Paris very much as he 
would the French Exposition, looking at it as an 
artistic whole, and studying its effects on the 
spectator. Chapters of especial interest are 
(hose devoted to Victor Hugo and Emile Zola, 
the immense enthusiasm concerning whom he 
studies as interesting pheuomeiui. Another 
work o£ note will be Raman Days, by the dis- 
tinguished Swedish author, Viktor Rydberg. It 
embodies the results oE careful historical studies 
in and out of Rome, touching lightly on political 
events, and giving a large fund of legendary 
matter not before discovered. These matters, 
combined with the art criticisms, the topographical 
sketches, and a traveler's observations, make the 
book a mosaic of rare attractions. It will be il- 
lustrated with six large and handsome plates, 
representing art works in Rome. Provision for 
the lovers of romance has been made by this firm 
the preparation of another of Leonard Kip's 
finished stories entitled Under the Bells. It is a 
story of life in France In the sixteenth century. 
This house also brings out J^turelagital CBntritu- 



— Another story by the author of Tie First 
Violin will be shortly published in the " leisure- 
Hour Series" of Henry Holt & Co. A large 
portion o£ it was completed before its predeces- 
sor saw the light in book form. The next Hand- 
books from these publishers will be English 
rraturr, by Prof. Lounsbury, Praitieal Phys- 
by Prof. Guthrie. Ph. D., of England, and a 
History of Polilieal Parties in the United Slates, 
by Alexander Johnston. More extensive text- 
books to come later will be Botany, by Prof. 
C. E. Bessey, of the University of Iowa ; Zo- 
Slogy, by Ptof. A. S. Packard, of Brown Univer- 
sity; and The Hitman Body, by Prof. H. Newell 
Martin, formerly an assistant of Prot Huxley, 
now of Johns Hopkins University. The new 
i2mo edition of Taine's English Littrature, 
called out by Lovell's cheap opposition edition, 
is ready this week at £1.25. It is made from 
the same plates as the expensive work, the only 
difference being in margin and paper, 

E. P. Dutlon & Co. have just imported some 
English books of note bearing the imprint of the 
Rivinglons. The well-known Cen/eisions of St. 
Augustine is in very atlraclive form, with red 
:dges, brown and gold cover, double red line 
border to the pages, and the titles printed in red 
Another religious book — a handsome 
— is An Eirenicon of the Eighteenth 
Century, under which title is reprinted, with the 
editorship of Mr. Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, 
lymous Proposal for Catholic Communion, 
first published in 1704 and re-issued in 1781. 
The essay is remarkable for the depth of feeling 
ind earnestness with which it expresses a desire 
ilrongly felt among some oi the Christian 
churches of to-day for unity in aim and purpose. 
Other importations are Robert Southey's Lift <f 
Nelson, with notes and comments, and containing 
an engraving of the rigging and general aspect 
of the "Victory," Nelson's flagship at Trafalgar; 
and two text-books— The Beginntr^j Drill-Book 
of English Grammar, by Mr. James Burton, a 
concise treatise on the structure of sentences, 
with examples from standard authors, and a vol- 
ume of Selections from Hauff's Stories, a German 
reading-book worthy of note and especially de- 
signed to aid young pupils. 

In about three weeks, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
will bring out the third volume of EllicoU's Com- 
mentary. They also announce another volume 
by Phillips Brooks, but will hold it 
until fall. On the 13th of September, 1877, they 
issued his Yale Lectures on Preaching; on the 
date in 1878 they brought out the Sermons; 
jn the coming September 13 they will have 
ready The Infiuenct of fesus, a smaller work, 
comprising the Bohleii lectures of this year. It 
will be remembered that part of the John Boblen 
of $100,000 lo benevolent purposesin- 
cluded a fund of ^to.ooo for a lectureship in 
Philadelphia similar to the Bampton lectureship 
in England. The addresses delivered under its 
auspices, it was stipulated should be printed. 
Bishop Huntington has already contributed 
volume to the series. 



come is in preparation b;^ 
the Authors' Publishing Co. Jn the shape of a 
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volume entitled Spiritual CommvmcaHtm, writ- 
ten by Prof. Henry Kiddle, Superintendent of 
Schools in New York. It consists of the com- 
munications received by him through his daugh- 
ter, as medium, from various persons of note, 
ranging from Moacs to Jim Fiak, Tweed, and 
jlhet latter-day celebrities. 

— Arsine Houmaye's letters on art, literature 
and society, written to the New York Tribune 
in 1875-7, are well remembered both in their 
original form and in their later appearance as 
a pleasing volume under the title of Li/i in 
Paris. R. Worthington brings out a new edi- 
tion of it this week. He has also a new edition 
of Medem Ckrisiianity a CivHiud HtathtHism, 
by Canon Cullen, and a one-volume edition of 
MilFi Political Ecenemy. 

— Porter & Coates have nearly ready their 
new and enlarged illustrated edition of W. S. 
Gilbert's Jo* Ballads, five oE which, as is well 
known, have developed into the popular H. M. S. 
Piiia/ore. It is interesting to see in them the 
germ of the later work, and to trace the addi- 
tions and subtractions that have made the 
burlesque operetta. Ethel Lynn Beers is to 
bring out a collec^on of her poems through this 

— Robert Clarke & Co. have ready the fourth 
thousand of the pretty and practical little 
manual o£ China Painting, by Miss M. Louise 
McLaughlin, whose name is always remembered 
in connection with the Woman's Pavilion of the 
Centennial Exposition, where the china she had 
decorated attracted much attention. 

— Claxton, Remsen & HaRelfinger are to i 
the field in competition with Roberts Brothers 
by issuing an unabridged translation of Legouv^'s 
Art of Riading, with notes, making a volume of 
over two hundred pages, and containing a por- 
trait of the author. 

— Cassell, Petier & Galpin are revising in 
London their four-volume Household Guide, 
making many additions and alterations, so that 
in the new form no branch of domestic econ- 
omy, near or remote, will be omitted from 
pages. Among the new subjects are CaTisthei>- 
Ics, Riding, Scotch Cookery, a Court Nfanual, 

— The new book publishing house of A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York, takes its place in 
the trade from this time. Mr. Armstrong is the 
lately retired member a\ the old house of Scrib. 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 

— The Bodley family hare started on a pedes- 
trian tour from Boston to New York, and Mi 
Horace E. Scudder fallows in a carriage, with 
a view to a new book about The Bodleys on Foot, 
to be ready for the next holiday season. 

— The purchase of the so. called University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., by John Wilson & 
Sons of the same city, is the most important 
event In the book- making world for many 
months. The name of one or Che other of these 
establishments is borne by a large proportion of 
the best books made in this country for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and the consolidated im 
print, " University Press ; John Wilson & Sons,' 
if such it shculd prove to be, will not only "look 
well," but give promise of finer work than 
We are sorry for the misfortunes which have 
overwhelmed the former management of the 
University Press, but the many friends of John 



Wilson & Sons will congratulate them upon a 
ove indicative of so much prosperity. Mr. 
igelow, of the old firm of Welch, Bigclow & 
Co., takes a position in the new establishment. 

In the preface to his new edition of Hamlet, 
Rev. H. N. Hudson says: 

As will readily be seen from some of the 
foot-notes, I am indebted to Mr.JosBPH CioSBV, 
of Zanesviile, O., for most valuable aid toward 
this part of my task. The matter so used has 
been communicated to me in a private corre- 
lence with that gentleman, running through 
al years, and extending over the whole field 
of Shakespeare, and throwing more ligiit on dark 
and difficult passages than I have received from 
~-iy other IJvmg commentator on the Poet." 

This is a high and generous compliment to a 
gentleman of whose Shakespeare scholarship the 
readers of the Literary World have had a fre- 
quent taste for some time past. 

Harper's series of English Men of Letters 
will find its next addition in Robert Bums, by 
Principal Shairp of St. Andrew's University, 
Scotland. The firm has also in preparation a 
and cheaper edition of Motley's Works, 
beginning with The Dutch Republic. It will be 
ivo size, handsomely hound, and ought to 
pleased recognition from the generation of 
readers who have grown to an age of appreda- 
lion for such works. 

— A. S. Barnes & Ca have new editions of 
their school History of the United Stales, brought 
down to the close of 1S7S, and of Fourteen 
Weeks of Botany. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is 
pushing her work on the History of Nevs York, 
the second volume of which may be expected 
before long. 

— The Providence (R. 1.) Public Library has 
adopted the excellent plan of posting in MS. 
"Daily Library Notes on Current Topics and 
Events;" the design of which is to guide readers 
in the selection of books and periodical litera- 
ture having reference to events going on around 

— Prof. C. M. Mead, of Andovei 
press a volume to be entitled TTie Soul Here and 
Hereafter, a Bible Study. He professes to give 
a thorough and critical examination of all words 
and phrases in the Old and New Testaments 
this topic, with special reference to the positic 
of C. L. Ives, M. D., in his book on the Bible 
Doctrine of the Saul; and to the recent treatises 
by Mr. White, of England, Mr. Hudson, and 
others, on conditional immortality. 

— Aima Dickinson's new play of Aurelian, and 
the newspaper controversy with Willie 
have called attention to Wm. Ware's historical 
novel on the same subject. The publisher, 
James Miller, takes advantage of this to bring 
out new editions of Ware's Aurelian, Zenobi 
and fuiian ; but, instead of the old two-volume 
style, each is now included under one cover, and 
makes an attractive i2mo book. 

— The new and handsome three-volume edition 
of Moliire continues to win praises for its beauty 
and cheapness. We shall soon speak of it at 
greater length. 
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lUTTEEW ABHOLD'S MIXED ES8ATS.* 

MR. ARNOLD belongs to a class of 
brilliant writers, common in France 
but very rare in England, and which, all 
things considered, it is to the credit of our 
lucial character that it does not favor. 
Broadly stated, the distinguishing feature of 
these writers is that while there is ma 
sound than sense in their remarks, thi 
style, their way of putting thing.% is so very 
admirable, their intentions are so good, and 
their tone of thought is so flattering to 
cultivated reader, that he allows his eyt 
be blinded to 'the real truth of a question, 
and his good sense so to be lulled to sleep 
that he is ready, for the time, to accept 
guments quite without this quality. For 
Mr. Arnold is in his way a sentimentalist, 
and excellent as his ideas generally are, 
never can trust the judgment of a 
whose views are founded less on reasoning 
than on a curious mixture of instinctive 
feeling and of prejudice. Considered 
writer upon serious subjects, the bottom 
difficulty with him is not that he willfully 
shuts his eyes to the truth, or that he hi 
illogicai mind, but tliat a certain defect of 
vision makes it impossible for him, to 
his own favorite expression, "to see things 
as they reaUy are." Mr. Arnold has another 
peculiarity which is rather French than Eng- 
lish, namely, this: that he never doubts the 
worth of one of his own opinions because 
nobody else believes in them. The wind of 
argument may howl about him, and the hail 
of derision rattle ; he heeds neither, 
blandly goes his way. 

The title of his last volume is well chosen, 
for it contains some literary essays, as well 
as political disquisitions, in the author' 
original and most peculiar vein. More de- 

•Miied Emjt. By Hatlhew Arnold. UacmiUaD & 



lightful criticism has never been written in 
English than what Mr. Arnold here has to 
say about Milton, and Goethe, and Falk- 
I, and George Sand. But it is the au- 
thor's political views which are likely to 
attract most attention. Particular points of 
bis creed may separately be discussed ; but 
well to say at the beginning that the 
standard by which he measures social and 
political institutions is his own notion of 
aKSlhetics. This is curiously brought out by 
'lews of the varieties of Christian belief 
obtaining in [he world. It is not true, 
he says, that Catholicism has " nothing but 
what it possesses in common with all forms 
of Christianity — the curative power of the 
word, character, and influence of Jesus. It 
indeed, left with this, which is the root 
of the matter, but it is left with a mighty 
power besides. It is left with the beauty, 
the richness, the poetry, the infinite charm 
for the imagination, of its own age-long 
growth." And the Church of England is 
it, for the fact (asserted by Joseph 
de Maistre, and indorsed by Mr. Arnold) 
that this church is the only non-catholic one 
'which still shows promise and vitality," is 
lue to the circumstance that "the Church 
if England, while getting rid of Ultramon- 
tanism, and of many other things plainly 
perceived to be false or irksome, yet kept in 
great measure the traditional form of Ca- 
tholicism, and thus preserved its link with 
tlie past, its share In the beauty and the 
poetry, and the charm for the imagination, 
of Catholicism — its inheritance in all that 
work of ages, and of nature, and of prepular 
inct, and of the great impersonal artist 
whom we can only name Catholic Christen- 
dom." Now we are far from saying that 
V is untrue, but it certainly is a 
strange one to read in a country founded on 
the puritan idea and still saturated with it, 
air these things being precisely the "abomi- 
nations " which in the end made necessary 
the despatch of the " Mayflower." 

We cannot here follow our author in his 
demonstration of the value to morality of 
aesthetics, or in his discussion of the infli 
ence of sensuous religion. We will only 
remark that the long chapter in which thesi 
passages occur is devoted to deriding British 
" puritans," tliereby meaning the middle class 
generally, because of their unwillingnes! 
grant to the Catholic Irish sectarian educa- 
tion to be paid for by the State. Puritani 
and Philistinism are what our author most 
hates, but Mr. Arnold has a genius for hat- 
ingi not, of course, in a blind, rude, animal 
fashion, but gently, sweetly, in the enlight- 
ened manner of a man of culture. Among 
other things, he hates the class differences 
obtaining in England, which injure all 
classes, but especially that "whose narrow- 
ness and imperfect civiliiation every culti- 
vated man amongst us perceives and de- 
plores." He sees that the French are 
good-mannered people throughout, and 



jumps to the conclusion that the English 
Id be, too, if they had the same social 
and political equality. Therefore there must 
be a system of secondary schools, which shall 
be cheap and practical without ceasing to be 
high-toned, and in which the upper and 
middle class shall be fused in thou^t and 
feeling. For high-tone, or, in Mr. Arnold's 
phrase, culture, is the one end of life as re- 
gards this world. We have nothing to do 
with the raw material of which we are made, 
but for the shape in which it ultimately is to 
appear, we are responsible : 

t is common to hear remarks on the fre- 
quent divorce between culture and character, and 
10 infer from this that culture is a mere varnish, 
and that character only deserves any serions at- 
tention. No error can be more fatal. Culture 
withnut character is, no doubt, something frivo- 
lous, vain, and weak ; but character without cul- 
ture is on the other hand something raw, blind, 
and dangerous." 

ARTHtJR VeNNER. 



JULES SDfON OK THE GOVSBNICEHT 
OF U. TEIEBS.- 

IT is a curious and striking fact that 
none but Anglo-Saxon colonies have 
achieved permanent success. Nor is the 
3n far to seek. It lies not merely in the 
ability to make sacrifices for the common 
good, but in the natural capacity for repre- 
sentative and local self-government. The 
power to sit still under a political discussion 
has been the safety of many a popular move- 
t. The student of institutions, there- 
fore, looks with the keenest interest at this 
time for testimony, at once authoritative and 
direct, upon the political capacity of the 
French people, both high and low. To M. 
Simon, the Hamilton of the young republic, 
a cabinet minister from the inception of the 
provisional government at Bordeaux (Feb., 
1871) to the incoming of MacMahon, and 
not Jong since himself Prime Minister of 
France, one can certainly look for reliable 
information. What political qualities in 
critical times have the French displayed? 
M. Simon says(I, 219): 

"The people must always have a victim and 
an idol. In February (1S71) its victim was (he 
Government o£ Defence. They were so angry 
with the Government that they forgot to hale the 
Prussians." 

And the following is a specimen — an ex- 
treme one to be sure — of local self-govern- 
ment under the insurgents in Paris (I, 354); 
"One member of the Committee, according to 
a witness hardly to be !>uspccted, has a pleasant 
trick of pointing his loaded musket at you the 
whole lime he is speaking to youj he replaces it 
under his arm while you answer him," 

But to understand, even partially, the ele- 
ments of the political problem in France, 
there are worse depths yet to be sounded. 
This is what happened to twenty harmless 
Dominicans at the hands of the Commune 
in Paris (I, 519); 
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"Seriiier placed the National Guards at 1 
distaiii:e, as if on the walth Cor a shot A _ 
many wnmen with muskets joined thein to lake 
parl'in the fun. When all was ready, an adji 
entered ilie prison, and said 10 ihc Dotnitiii 
'Go out, you arc at liberty.' He, however, made 
ihim go out one by one. Father Caplier was the 
first to appear at the »tieet door. He saw the 
guns leveled at him. 'U, God, is it possible?' 
he cried; and (ell upon ihe first step, pierced 
with several balls. Those who came afterwards 
began lo run in different directions. Stumbling 
abinit, encumbered an they were by their long 
garments, eight of them managed lo gain the 
cross streets, and to escape. The whole quarter 
had turned out to see (he spectacle ; ihi iL'indinBs 
vere Ihronetd with men and viemat tiihe laughid 
and clafptd Iheir handi." 

The next is the battue of hostages in the 
Rue Hmo(I, 523): 

..." Massacre was not enouph : the assassins 
invented a game. They forced ihc unhappy men 
to jump the low wall. The gendarmes jumped ; 
Ihey shot them ' flying,' and &at wai amusing-:' 

So much for the lowest classes. Surely 
it is to be hoped that self-control, unselfish- 
ness, and statesmanship should be found, at 
least, in the representatives of France in 
their parliament aitsembled. 

After the fall of Sedan and capture of the 
Einperor, Paris rose, overthrew the Etnpire 
(Sept. 4, 1870), and lodged the executive 
power in a Government of Defence, happily 
composed of able and generally conservative 
Republicans, Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Er. 
nest Picard, Trochu, etc. : a part of the 
government remaining in Paris during the 
siege by the Germans, and another part 
collecting at Ilordeaux with Gambetta. 
While the Germans were knocking impa- 
tiently at the gates of Paris, the crippled and 
insatKcient remnant of Ihe French army 
south of the Loire was sustained with a 
pathetic — because impossible — hope of yet 
crushing its victorious foes. At that mo- 
ment Paris surrendered (Jan. z8, 1871}, and 
negotiations for peace began with Bismarck. 
It was evident that the time for resistance 
had passed. But a responsible government 
must be created with whom it would be 
safe for the Germans to treat. A sense of 
the great common danger, as many times in 
the history of England, it is to be supposed, 
would have drawn all parties of the State 
together, oblivious of minor difiTcrences. 
M. Simon says (I, 5): 

" As if to turn the strained situation into an 
impossible one, a conflict arose between the 
Government in Paris and the Delegates at Bor- 



This danger was overcome only by a 
clever diplomatic move (Feb. 6) by M. Simon ; 
an assembly was elected (Feb. 8), and con- 
vened (Feb. 12) at Bordeaux, chosen by 
universal suffrage, which, in spite of the op- 
position of Gamlietta and the Republicans of 
the extreme Left, even admitted Bonapart- 
ists. I^Iere, certainly, will be found the 
necessary political tact and calm self-control. 
The information is to be found in Thiers's 
own words (I, ;)$): 

"There is loo much caUimnv among us I Let 
Us respect each other's opinion." 



(11,3=8-9): 

" How, gentlrmen, . . you are soexciledaboul 

ihis bill (on the laxes) that you will not allowthe 
person whom you have honored with your confi 
dence. and whom you have qualified with ihi 
title of Chief of the Executive, even lo complclc 
the simple statement of his own ideas, a state- 
ment which is in no way binding, but which is an 
ellurt, a desperate effort, lo get out of ihe diffi. 
culty in which you, in which we all, are placed 
{mHrmurt from same itncAes). You do not let 
me finish my sentence It is impossible to trans- 
act business in this manner." 

If such was the political capacity of the 
people, high and low, where was France to 
find her deliverance? The answer is, 1 
out doubt, not merely in the combinatic 
circumstances which had made M. Thiers 
the most popular man in France, but in the 
fact that he was a statesman of honesty, 
courage, decision, prudence, undoubted pat- 
riotism, unusual eloquence, of great politi- 
cal tact, and large knowledge of his country- 
men and himself. In the assembly, which 
chose Thiers Chief Executive (Feb. 17, 
1871), the Right Centre (Constitutional Mon- 
archists), to which Thiers belonged, was 
stronger even than the Left (Republicans), 
while the Legitimists (Bourbons) came third, 
with a weak party of lionapartists at the 
bottom. The first serious question was the 
location of the seat of government. To 
return to Paris meant the immediate estab- 
lishment of the Republic ; to go (o Fontaine- 
bleau was to yield at once to the Right and 
a Monarchy. Thiers skillfully guided Ihe 
assembly to a compromise on Versailles, 
which has been the seat of government to 
this day ; although the Republicans are now 
strongly agitating the return to Paris. The 
various parties of the Right were agreed in 
hostility to the Republic ; but none of them 
could stand alone. "A Monarchy there 
cannot be," said M.Thiers (1 1, 443), "because 
there are three claimants, and but one 
throne." In this lay the hope of the .Re- 
public, and thisit was which proved to Thiers, 
although a Monarchist, that the oniy gov- 
ernment for France was a Conservative 
Republic; for, although a minority in the 
a.'isembly, the Republicans had the country 
with them. But what could an executive do 
against a hostile majority, who saw pkinly 
iugh his growing faith in the Republic? 
was in such a situation that M, Thiers 
showed his deep knowledge of the country, 
the assembly, and himself. He was the 
most popular man in France ; no less than 
twenty-six constituencies had chosen him to 
the assembly, and he had received more 
than two million votes. In spile of the 
usual political friction, all parties gave him 
their confidence. While the negotiations 
ilh Germany continued, they could not do 
ithout him — and he knew it. Therefore, 
hen his measures, like the Trojan horse, 
halted on the floor of Ihe assembly, he 
adopted the following policy, and always 
succeeded (II, 34): 
" Gentlemen, I must say this cannot be agreed 



to (//«!-.' //far!), r have the interest of my 
country, and the accomplishment of the heavy 
responsibility with which you have charged me, 
too much at hearl to hesilaie in declaring plainly, 
that if Ihe article which you have just voted be 
not amended, / eannol retain the burthen e/ 

But the complicated situation, brought on 
not only by the negotiations for peace w!th 
the irascible and impatient Bismarck, and 
by the restless majority of the Right in the 
assembly, but, to crown all, by the outbreak 
of the Commune in Paris (March i3, 1871), 
drew most heavily on M. Thiers's political 
skill and tact. As to the Commune, the in- 
quirer will gain a true insight into its causes 
only by approaching it from its economic 
side. The class without property were 
struggling convulsively to carry into execu- 
tion their arguments against the institution 
of private property (cf. the posthumous pa- 
pers by J. S. Mill, in the Fortnightly). But 
while keeping the meddlesome assembly 
and Ihe skeptical Germans at their distance, 
M. Thiers recovered Paris, and showed that 
the Republic could maintain order. In Bis- 
marck, on the other hand, he found the im- 
patience and anger which the Chancellor 
knew so well how to assume for diplomatic 
reasons. M. Simon then proceeds to give 
the story of the marvelous loan, and the lib- 
eration of the territory before the expected 
time. Besides raising millions from the 
towns, the Germans during the occupation 
made the most minute requisitions, as for 
example from Versailles (II, 156): 

" 500 five-centimetre nails for the Crown 
Prince. 

2 kilos of brown bread for the King of Prus- 
sia (for feeding the carp in the fountain). 

I coffin for the caatlc. 

3 graves in the cemeterv. 

1 chimney sweep doctor lo make repairs." 
But the arrangements for the evacuation of 
the territory once completed, the Right 
scarcely wailed to dismiss M. Thiers with 
decency (24th May), and replaced him by 
Marshal MacMahon. 

.The book is so written that the attention 
is kept to the last; but was evidently in- 
tended to aiTect contemporary opinion in 
France for the Republic. The nine chapters 
tell of the Elections ; the Assembly at Bor- 
deaux ; the Preliminaries of Peace ; Ihe 
Ri.ie and History of the Commune ; the 
Legislation ; the Liberation of the Territory ; 
and the 24th May. M. Simon himself gives a 
fine specimen of bathos (II, iSi], and, among 
other evidences of self-complacency, tells 
that in 1863 he delivered "a speech which 
lasted through two sittings of the Corps 
Wgislatif " (11, 35)- Thiers.an ardent pro- 
tectionist, gets mixed up in an interesting 
debate wilh the free traders (II, 232). The 
ilight reference to the great exchange oper- 
itions involved in paying the indemnity 
should be followed up by Ldon Say's " Rap- 
port sur rindemnit^ de Guerre, 1S74." And 
there is given an admirable pen-portrait of 
M, Gr^vy, the present president (II, 409-10). 

The translator had little idea of French 
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institutions when he found "township" tc 
be the nearest equivalent for " chel-lieu " (I 
3). Each department of France (like the 
States of the United States) is dirided into 
arrondissemenis (as our States into counties 
and each arrondissement into communes (i 
otir coanties into townships); and in each 
arrondissement a number of communes ai 
grouped together, althongh not for admini! 
trative purposes, into cantons. There may 
be a chief town (chef-lieu) of a department, 
or an arrondissement ; for it is not a territo- 
rialdivision. Of bad errors thefollowing 
but speriniens : Admiral Pothuau appears 
fourtimesas Pothuan (I, 8[, 169), and once 
as Pothoau (II, 429); "there would not 
have beenno hesitation "(1, 1 1 i);"Bongiva]" 
for Bougival (II, 169); "current" for cur- 
rents (I, 116); "cannons" (I, 343); "they 
were safeguarding the rights of liberty" 
(11, 113-4); ''io.ooo"for 100,000 (II, 148); 
and "forsworne" [sic] (II, 304). It is diffi- 
cult to understand what a " gift of joyous 
accession" is (II, 214). 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 



UB. QLADSTOHE'S " GLBA5IK08." " 

MR. GLADSTONE is a sort of modem 
Admirable Crichton. He is both 
learned and skillful in many things. He is 
the ablest of living English financiers, and 
is one of those rare political characters who 
can make figures eloquent He is a states- 
man with a wonderful grasp and comprehen- 
sion of difficult situations, who has placed 
great measures on the English statute-book. 
His power of language is marvelous ; he is 
perhaps the easiest and readiest living mas- 
ter of the English tongue. He is a Homeric 
scholar of profoundest erudition. He has 
played a more than notable part, alike in 
statesmanship, eloquence, and scholarship, 
for more than forty years ; and his intellec- 
tual vigor is still, at seventy, as nervous, as 
restless, and as virile as when, in a former 
generation, be entered Parliament as the 
petted champion of High Church and Tory 
Oxford. Accomplishments so varied and 
yet so full in each direction, learning em- 
bracing so wide an area of knowledge and 
yet so complete in every field, so great a 
command of copious and readily summoned 
expressions, such luxuriant fertility of illus- 
tration, and such plenitude of argument at 
once powerful and persuasive, have been 
betrayed by but few living English writers ; 
if, indeed, Mr. Gladstone does not surpass 
all his literary contemporaries, at least in 
the assemblage of so many intellectual qual- 
ities. Above them all, he has another 
quality, which impresses his reader on every 
page, gives a vitality and power to what 
he writes, and is his dominant literary as 
well as personal characteristic This is the 
overpowering, intense, absorbing 



with which he goes about whatever he 
dertakes. He is saturated, always, with his 
subject and his cause ; wrapped up in them, 
aroused by them to the utmost effort of his 
abilities. Nur will the most casual reader 
failtoremark the warm religious fervor which, 
on all occasions, animates him. He is zeal- 
ously, even eagerly, devout. We feel that 
here indeed is a Christian statesman of thi 
profoundest convictions, and one who looks 
at every subject from a lofty moral stand- 
point, with an earnestness which is almost 

The writings of such a man, whatever his 
topic, must be a valuable possession to the 
world ; and no one can read the four little 
volumes, neatly and tastefully issued by 
Scribners, without having received clear en- 
lightenment on the subjects of the various 
essays contained in them. They include 
essays written by Mr. Gladstone, mainly for 
review.s and periodicals, during the long 
period between 1843 and 1878; and com- 
prise a large variety of topics, from disserta- 
tions on Blanco White's conversion, and the 
philosophy of Tennyson's poems, to argu- 
ments on the countv franchise, and on the 
interests of Englatra in Egypt. They are 
philosophical, historical, biographical, criti- 
cal, and descriptive. Mr. Gladstone says in 
his preface that he has deemed it wise to 
exclude all "essays of a controversial kind-," 
and hence the present collection does not 
comprise those strong, trenchant, and some- 
times passionate and indignant papers which, 
within the past two or three years, have ap- 
peared from his pen on the great current 
topic of the Eastern Question. He has also 
omitted those learned and interesting "clas- 
sical essays" which have often graced the 
pages of the reviews, and which have be- 
trayed the teeming wealth of his classical 
lore. Despite the former disclaimer, how- 
ever, we find in some of the essays in these 
volumes, matters of a very distinct contro- 
versial nature earnestly discussed. In the 
paper on Egypt, Mr. Gladstone cannot help 
having, now and then, a contemptuous fling 
at his great rival. Lord Ueaconsfield ; and 
certainly the question of extending house- 
hold suffrage (that now only prevails in 
boroughs) to the counties in England,, which 
Mr. Gladstone argues on the affirmative side 
with most masterly and convincing force, is 
one on which English parties are pretty 
sharply divided. In the county franchise 
essays, let me say in passing, we are able to 
lark the vast strides toward liberal thought 
that Mr. Gladstone has made during forty 
years. They contain a very strong and 
' argument in favor of universal suf- 
frage. It is evident that, at last, in spite of 
bis Tory training and, early aristocratic pro- 
ties, Mr. Gladstone has come to re- 
pose his entire trust in the wisdom and 
patriotism of the people. There never was 
written a more forcible plea for throwing 
open the suffrage to all; against even so 



shrewd and witty an antagonist as Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Gladstone comes off easily the 
best 

There is not space to speak of the essays 
in detail. The general reader will, perhaps, 
be most attracted by those of a biographical 
and literary character. Mr. Gladstone's 
analysis of the traits aitd peculiar position 
of Prince Albert, to whom he accords many 
high moral and intellectual virtues, his re- 
view of Trevelyan's life of Macaulay, in 
which he differs from Macaulay's estimate 
of Bacon, with keen insight points out Mai- 
caulay's defects as a historian and biogra- 
pher, and especially protests against his rash 
allegations against the clergy of two cen- 
turies ago, and his papiers on Wedgwood 
and Tennyson, will probably be more widely 
read than any others. In a historical sen.se, 
Mr. Gladstone's letters to Lord Aberdeen 
on the atrocious despotism of Naples, in the 
fourth volume, are the most valuable in the 
whole collection ; for these letters aroused 
England, and even Europe, to an indignant 
sense of the enormities of the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples, and set in motion the 
train of events which resulted, some years 
after, in its ignominious overthrow. These 
letters were acts, events; they have been 
quoted again and again ever since ; they were 
a historical transaction, with palpable and 
material effects. Exceedingly interesting, 
too, are the brilliant papers on "Germany, 
France, and England," written in 1870, in 
which the war of that year is discussed, and 
the career of the third Napoleon is com- 
mented upon ; on Greece, and its relation to 
the Eastern Question, wherein is evoked all 
Mr. Gladstone's ardent and enlightened en- 
thusiasm for the Hellenic race, which he 

so deeply studied, from its rise to the 
present day ; and his not less admiring tribute 
to the rough, manly race of the Montene- 
grins, in whose future he has a very earnest 
faith. The most valuable essay of all, per- 
haps, for affording instruction on matters 
obscure to the general reader, is that first 
published not long ago in the North Amtri- 

Review, entitled " Kin beyond Sea." Its 
value consists not more in the discussion it 
includes of the political contrasts between 
England and the United States, than in the 
explanation it affords of certain little-com- 
prehended features of the British Constitu- 
tion. Two points elucidated, of especial 
importance, and of especial obscurity to 
most people, at least on this side of the 

r, are the exact position, in the British 
political machinery, of the Cabinet — a body 
not formally rect^niied, be it remembered, 
by the constitution, yet which has become a 
ital part of it ; and the powers of the sov- 
ereign, personal to herself, which still exist, 
as distinguished from the powers of the 
Crown, which are wielded by " responsible 
ministers." 

All these subjects are treated with 
ency and force, an earnestness of 
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ith aflu- ^'^ 
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and expression, a full and well-digested 
knowledge, which render the essays a solid 
and precious addition to the political and 
historical literature of our time. 

George M. Towlk. 



WILD LIFE IN LNGLAND.' 

IT is many a day since a more charming 
study of out-door life than this has been 
given lo the public The preface is signed 
simply " R. J." The author is an English 
Thoreau, or Wilson Flagg, or John Bur- 
roughs ; and, full of the love of nature and 
of the habit of close observation which 
characterize each of these American writer 
he takes the reader out to a starting plai 
upon the South Downs, and rambles thence 
through a]l the round of still life in rural 
England. It is a solitary walk he takes 
there is no conversation, no intrusion of the 
human element into the pleasure of pure 
meditation upon the sights and sounds of 
nature. The ways of the bird: 
and of the ants under foot; the phei 
of a drought ;. the hedge, with Its decorations 
and inhabitants ; the pool where the sheep 
are washed ; the dusty belfry of the old 
parish church ; the traditions of the village ; 
life among the cottagers ; the romance of 
the farm wagon ; (he philosophy of thatch 
and the science of thatching; these are out- 
lines of the field through which the pathway 
lies. Here dashes a pack of hounds in 
sight ; there spreads a patch of glistening 
wheat; now pauses our guide lo watch the 
motions of a thrush, or a squirrel ; ^ain he 
enters and explores the carpenter's shop, or 
the orchard, or the bed of reeds by the mere. 
The rooks have more than one chapter en- 
tirely to themselves. 

Birds are indeed a favorite subject through- 
out the volume. Nor are the fishes in the 
brooks neglected. Here is a bit of adven- 
ture; 

" One wann summer's day I sal down on the 
Bward under an oak, and leaned my gun against 
it, intending to watch the movemenla of a pair 
of woodpeckers who had young close by. But 
the drowsy warmth induced slumber, and on 
waking — probably after ihc lapse of some time, 
1 found a snake coiled on the grass under one of 
my lees. I kept perfectly still, being curious to 
see what the snake would do. He watched me 
with hia keen eyes as closely as I watched him. 
So long as Iheie was absolute stillness, be re- 
mained; the moment I moved, oui shot his 
forked black tongue, and away he went into the 
ditch as rapidly as possible." 



Our author instances his n 
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" With a low, hissing buiz, a long, narrow, and 
brownish gray insect seclles on your hand as you 
walk among the hay, and presently you feel a 
tingling sensation, and may watch (if you have 
the patience to endure the irritation) its body 
gradually dilate and grow darker in color as it 
absorbs the blood." 

Here is a bit from the early morning scene 
on the farm; 
"The nailed shoes of the milkers clatter on 



the pitching of the court-yard as they come foi 
their buckets; and immediately afterward sten- 
torian voices may be beard in the fields bellow- 
ing, 'Coom up I ya-hoop I ' to which the cows, 
recognizing the well-known call, respond very 
much in the same tones. lilowly they obey, 
gather together under the elms in the comi 
the meadow, which in summer is used as 
milking place. About five, or half-past, another 
clatienng tells of the milkers' relnm; 
then Ihc dairy is in full operation. The he 
hold breakfasts at half-past sii, or thereabouts, 
and while breakfast is going on the heavy 
tiamp of feet may be heard passing along the 
roadway through the rickyard — the haymakers 
marching lo the fields. For the neit two hours 
or so the sounds from the dairy are the only in- 
terruption of (he silence; then come the lirst 
wagons loaded with hay, jolting and creaking, 
the carter's lads shouting ' Woaghl I ' to the 
horses, as they sieer through the gateway and 
sweep round, drawing up under the rick." 

These extracts are enough to show that 
the distinctive quality of this book is its 
minutely faithful portraiture, with photo- 
graphic reality and distinctness, of those 
familiar and homely objects, scenes and inci- 
dents of every-day life out of doors, which 
few of us have the time to see, but which, 
when pointed out by a competent hand, be- 
come so interesting. What novelty there 
is in what is so old and trite I The interest 
is hightened for American readers by the 
freshness of the English landscape, and its 
contrast at many points with our own. The 
poetry of nature is reduced in this volume 
to prose. The book is small and delicate in 
appearance, while containing a good deal of 
matter; fits easily into the pocket; and may 
well be chosen as a companion for the lazy, 
dreamy days of summer now so close 
upon us. 



WTTHIK.THE PBEODJOTS,* 

ANEW novelby Mrs.Oliphantis always 
welcome. Prolific as is her pen it 
shows no sign of weariness as yet ; and this, 
her latest production, is as fresh as, if not 
fresher than, the Primrose Path and 
Cariia, its most recent predecessors. The 
readers of the CornAill Magazine have 
been following the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of Lottie Despard and her brother 
Lawrence (whose name, by the way, is 
strangely corrupted into "Law") for many 
months. And now the denouement is fairly 
reached, and the work published in the 
orthodox three-volume form. 

Mrs. Oliphant has never previously ven- 
tured to be so personal. "The precincts" 
are plainly those of Windsor Castle, and 
the old chevaliers, among whose number is 
Lottie's father, are a stnall community of 
retired army officers — gentlemen pensioners 
— only too well known as the " Knights of 
Windsor" attached to St. George's Oiapel, 
or the " Abbey," as Mrs. Oliphant has re- 
christened it, and who reside in a row of 
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little lodges, and occupy stalls in the chapel 
at the dally services, just as they are repre- 
sented to do in the book. The characters 
are not perhaps actual portraits, but they 
are all distinct types — so distinct, that we 
understand the inhabitants of Windsor are 
not altogether pleased ; and though they 
cannot identify any one positively, they yet 
have showed suspicions as to whom this 
person or that is intended for. This, how- 
ever, is a very pardonable crime, if crime it 
can be called; and the fact of the whole 
framework of the story being modeled on 
real life has rendered the narrative all the 
more animated and realistic, while the i/ra- 
matis persona stMid out forcibly, suggested 
as they probably are by counterparts whom 
the authoress has known. 

There is but little plot, Mrs. Oliphant's 
forte consisting rather in the minute and 
careful delineation of character, and the 
graphic description of scenery and surround- 
ings ; but what little there is, is, as usual, 
natural and well-sustained. WitAin the 
Precincts is essentially a story of the middle 
classes, the "respectably genteel" middle 
classes we may say, who live economically, 
dine early, make a substantial meal of their 
tea, and partake of an indigestible supper at 
nine or half-past. Among these homely 
souls, in one of the chevalier's lodges, there 
dwells a pretty girl, gifted with a pretty 
voice, and aspirations far beyond her sta- 
tion in life. This is Lottie Despard, the 
daughter of Captain Despard, a gentleman 
of Irish descent and fallen fortunes, who has 
recently been elected one of the chevaliers. 
He is a widower, and also a spendthrift if 
not worse, for we are told that he stays out 
late at night playing cards and biUiards, and 
comes home, with a suspicious "lurch in his 
footsteps," during the small hours of the 
morning. This captain is a well-drawn and 
amusing character, a sort of " decayed 
swell," being of better family than most of 
the other chevaliers, and retaining much of 
the pride and self-confidence peculiar to his 
Irish origin, and which evinces itself by his 
habitual assumption of grandiose manners, 
altogether at variance with his present posi- 
ion. His extravagance and his dissipated 
habits cause him to be agreat trial to his two 
children ; to Lottie, with her innate sense of 
refinement, and her honest endeavors to 
make both ends meet in the shiftless house- 
hold; and to Law, the idle though well- 
:aning son, who will not dig and is ashamed 
beg, and does not know exactly what to 
do with his big cumbersome self. We feel 
greatly for these two young people, whose 
troubles come home to us vividly ; and we 
cannot repress a throb of sincere sympathy 
J their jaunty, pretentious father, in his 
shabby coat with the flower in the button- 
hole, brings matters to a climax by providing 
them with a stepmother in the person of an 
itrociously vulgar and flippant young dress- 
maker, who is a misalliance even for him, 
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and turns the already miserable home liter- 
ally upside down. 

"I begins as I means to end!" says this 
young person, the moment she enters the 
house. And there is much humor in the 
description of her new plans and innovations, 
and some painful truth in the natural disgust 
of poor Lottie, whose superior tastes have 
just previously been gratified by the flatter- 
ing notice of the great people at the Deanery, 
who patroQizeHier for the sake of her voice. 

How Lottie wins a lover, considerably 
above her in society, and how she is inno- 
cently and unconsciously brought to the 
very brink of ruin, is touchingly told; our 
sympathies go entirely with Lottie through- 
out the whole story, and she wins our affec- 
tion involuntarily. We must refer our 
readers to the novel itself, for the ultimate 
destiny of this forlorn and much-tried girl. 
To reveal more concerning her, would be to 
spoil their enjoyment iVithin the Precincts 
is a pleasant, cheerful bit of life, on the 
whole, a tabUati dt geitre, in fact, with 
its touch of romance and sentiment, its 
clever but harmless irony, and its fidelity to 
human nature. It has already found its 
way across the Atlantic; and the superb, 
debonair, disreputable Captain Despard, 
with his ludicrous faults and failings; the 
objectionable Polly, his second wife, with 
her affected fine lad3rism and her hopeless 
vulgarity ; Lottie and Law, whose endurance 
is so sorely put to the test ; and the f»thfu) 
friend and benefactor of both — Mr. Ashford 
the Minor Canon, whose tall, thin, stooping 
figure seems as familiar to us as that of a 
personal acquaintance— will, one and all, 
become household words to the admirers of 
English fiction, in its purest and most 
healthful form. 



FOEKS OF FLA0E8.* 

IT has been sometimes remarked that 
America — the United States part of 
it, at least — is too new to afford ma- 
terials for poetry and romance, but these 
three volumes attest how much can be said 
on the other side of that point It may 
be perhaps a matter of special surprise that 
the Western States, newest section of all, 
should vie so successfully with the Middle 
and the Southern, in poetic productiveness. 
The Southern States have always been 
deemed a land of sentiment and song, a 
rival in this respect, perhaps, even of New 
England; but a remarkable community of 
quality and interest runs through all these 
volumes. The arrangement in each case is 
alphabetical by localities ; we should have 
preferred a geographical arrangement In 
the Middle States, in the case of New York, 
for instance, it would seem lo have been 
more in consonance with poetic feeling to 
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begin on old Manhattan Island, and work 
slowly up the Hudson, past the Catskills, 
into the Adirondacks, and so on through the 
Lake region to Niagara, than to follow the 
arbitrary order of Amenia, Ausable, Bay 
Ridge, Beaconhill, Bloomingdale, Brooklyn, 
Calicoon, etc., with a sprinkling of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania names interspersed. 
Into thisfirst volume, on the Middle States, 
enter, beside the topics already suggested, 
Gettysburg, Philadelphia, Saratoga, West 
Point, and Valley Forge ; and many of the 
older of American poets are represented, as 
Paulding, Morris, Tuckerman, Percival, 
Drake, Halleck, Frenean, Willis, and Mrs. 
Sigoumey. Of all these none, it seems to 
us, has been more successful in embellish- 
ing paints in this landscape than Alfred B. 
Street, whose name apptears as miny as 
sixteen times. He seldom essays the his- 
toric theme or a dramatic form, but contents 
himself with simple descriptions of nature, 
which are as faithful as they are musical. 
Fewer familiar names appear in the volume 
on the Southern States, though Whittier, 
Aldrich, Stedmau, Bryant ^nd Stoddard are 
all represented. War poetry abounds — 
the passionate strains of " My Maryland," 
pathetic echoes from battle fields and pris- 
ons, and glimpses of the old regime. This 
war quality, indeed, is rather the character- 
istic of the volume, as Revolutionary and 
pre-Revolutionary scene and history are of 
the other. In the H^esttm States a still 
different landscape is presented, and a new 
range of incident and experience. Here we 
have the long and windiog river, the bound- 
less prairie, the majestic mountains, the 
burning city, the savage Indian. There is 
a long list of whole States, each of which 
has inspired its own poet — Illinois, Marga- 
ret Fuller; Kansas, Whittier; Minnesota, 
Dr. Holmes; Ohio, Mr. Longfellow himself; 
and so on. There are three poems on 
Chicago, five on the Mississippi River, six 
on the Ohio, six on or pertaining to San 
Francisco, six on Lake Superior. It is 
pleasant to find in this volume Stephen C. 
Foster's " My Old Kentucky Home," and in 
the preceding his " Old Folks at Home," 
pieces truly classical, and as rich as the best 
in tenderness, picturesqueness, and express- 
ive diction. 



MINOB SOnOES. 

Dress. By Mrs, Oliphant [Porter & 
Coates.] This is a fourth volume in the 
" Art at Home Series," the three volumes 
preceding being Mrs. Loftie's Fiea for Art 
in the House, the Garrett sisters' Sugges- 
tums/or Houtt Decoration, and John Hul- 
lah's Musk in the House. A fifth, sixth, 
and seventh volumes in preparation are 
Domestic Architecture, by J. J. Stevenson ; 
Drawing and Painting, by H. Stacey Marks ; 
and Private Theatricals, by Lady Pollock. 
Mrs. Oliphant's essay on Dress, now before 
us, is in six chapters, with a brief historical 



^pendix on Ancient Costume. The first 
and second chapters are introductory, and of 
a philosophical and didactic tone. The real 
interest begins with Chapter III, which is a 
study of dress as seen in the lines of poets; 
and deepens in Chapter IV, which is histor- 
ical within the limits of the Middle Ages. 
Chapters V and VI make some very sensi- 
ble practical points, like these : 

"A woman's gown in its simplicity, fitting 
closely, but not too lightly to Che body, and with 
long skirts falling to Che feet 'he original gai^ 
ment of all Northern women, is in itself one of 
the most reisonable and beautiful dresses that 
cm be imagined." 

"We have not yet reached such a pitch of 
advancement as lo adapt to our own persons the 
form of dress." 

" As tOT the Ion;; skirt indoors, it is not a thirw 
that ever will be abolished, or ought to be aboP 
ished. in oui opinion." 

" The long train, out o£ doors, MUST be carried 
or fastened up." 

The chapter on " Dress in the Poets" con- 
sists of a glance at Chaucer's Canterbury 
Pilgrims, and a few citations from Spenser, 
Herrick, and Pope. More might have been 
made of the topic. Shakespeare, it is noted, 
had other matters in his head. Of Chau- 
cer's Pilgrims r 

"The Knight comes first as betita his rank, 
and he is worthylo leadanyprocession. . . . His 
horse is good, but his habit plain, and his buR- 
coat which the poet calls fuslian, ii nomewhat 
stained with the hauberk he has so often worn 



though he, too, has been in France in the 
waia. Hia dress is of a kind to please a lady's 
eye, ' a short gown with sleeves long and wyde,' 
a courtly garment with worked borders, not long 
enough to encumber him or hide his handsome 
limbs, ' faire ryder ' as he was. Behind these two 
noble f^ures comes their retainer the yeoman, in 
his 'coat and hood of ^reen,' finer than hit 
master, with a sheaf of bright arrows at bii belt, 
a mighty bow in his hand, and all his accoutre- 
ments shining in Che sun, his sword and dagger 
and buckler ready for any dangers of the road, 
and 'a silver Christofer' on his heart, a brooch 
with that manly image which brings good luck to 
every one that looks upon it" 
And so on. The red-ribbon bookmark sets 



off Che little volume very nicely. 

Army Sacrifices. By James B, Fry, U. 
S. A. [D. Van Nostrand.] This is a col- 
lection of fourteen brief sketches of memo- 
rable passages in recent wars with the 
American Indians. The Fetterman Massar 
ere, The Canby Massacre, Forsyth's Fight 
on an Island in the Arickaree, are specimens 
of the subjects included. The author hat 
gathered his materials from official and 
other confirmatory sources, and his motive 
is to pay tribute to the memory and skill of 
American soldiers on the frontier. Inci- 
dentally he expresses his sentiments on the 
general Indian question, the substance of 
which is a recommendation to locate the 
Indians in colonies of not over [,3ooeach, 
on good farm lands properly secured to them; 
to place white men and Indians on each 
reservation, under martial law alike ; and T I j:> 
then to encourage all proper intercourse, es- , '^ 
pecially intermarriage, between the two races. 
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A HEW OFFEE. 



"Someone has sent me a number of the Liltr- 
ary Wnrtd, with an article by Hi'gginson, with 
an excellenl remark on modem Myle In England 
an compared with America ; and allogether ihe 
paper seems a wonderful production a( two 
dollars a year," 

QO writes the Rector of College, 

^"■^ Oxford, England, to an American friend, 
who kindly communicates the words to us. 
That the Ulerary World is well worth its 
subscription price we believe to be the gen- 
eral opinion of those who are acquainted with 
it. At least, no other opinion has ever reached 
us. A "premium," then, in the ordinary sense 
of that word, is something which there is no 
need to offer. We do, however, recognize it 
as a just and proper transaction to compen- 
sate those of our friends who undertake the 
lal>or of bringing the paper to the notice of 
strangers, and in this way obtaining new sub- 
scribers from among them. This is honest 
work and it deserves ready pay. A good 
deal of it has been done, partly for cash, 
partly for the volnme, 

Adams's Dictionary of English Literature, 
which we offered abour a year ago, in 
return for three new subscribers. A 
large number of persons have availed them- 
selves of this offer, and secured this valua- 
ble and useful work for their libraries, while 
at the same time rendering the paper a sub- 
stantial service. This offer still remains 
open, and we now add to it another. To 
any person forwarding the names of three 
new subscribers, at tz.oo each, with the 
cash, we will send, postage paid, a copy of 

The Leopold Shakspere, 
which we honestly consider, as we said in 
Vol. VIIJ, pp. 21, 22, the most desirable one- 
volume edition for popular use. No one 
edition of Shakespeare will answer the pur- 
pose of the Shakespeare student ; and the 
Shakespeare scholar will, of course, supply 
himself with every possible edition. But in 
our judgment there is no better form, on the 
whole, in which the immortal poet and dram- 
atist can make his entrance upon one's 



acquaint.ince than in the Leopold Skaksptre. 
True, the text is of a German's editing, 
and, as Mr. Hudson has remarked, English 
scholars can best order Shakespeare's text ; 
but Professor Delius is by common consent 
the most eminent of German Shakespeare 
scholars. It is true, also, thai there are no 
notes, and every owner of any single Shake- 
speare without notes will undoubtedly come 
to supplement it wtlh annotated editions of 
single plays, selected or complete. The 
excellences of the Leopold Skakipire still 
remain, however: its very convenient form, 
its good type and paper, its numerous illus- 
trations, its unique and invaluable critical 
introduction by Mr. Fumivall, and its gen- 
erally tasteful and attractive appearance. 
Whoever has no Shakespeare may consider 
himself fortunate to have this. Of course, 
it is not the perfect Shakespeare. If it 
were, we could not offer It as compensation 
for the service of sending three new sub- 
scribers to the Literary World! The retail 
^■nc^ ol ^e Leopold Shakspere \s (4-50, and 
we believe no reasonable reader who is 
without any Shakespeare at all, will be dis- 
appointed in it It contains the plays and 
poems complete, arranged in their conject- 
ural chronological order ; and Mr. Furnivall's 
introduction, which fills upwards of a hun- 
dred closely-printed pages, and of which we 
give an extract elsewhere, is alone richly 
worth the entire cost of the volume. 



From ;£i50 to ;f 200 are needed for (he Memo- 
rial Window to Thomas Moore, which it is pro- 
posed to place in the church al Biomham, Wills, 
in whose yard his body lies. Slopcrton, where 
he lived the last thirty-live years of his life, is 
not far away. Mr. S. C. Hall, who regards 
Moore as thai one of all the great authors of the 
age "who reflects ihe highest credit on the pro- 
fession of letters," has underlakeo to see the 
project carried out ; and entering on the task 
with this degree of enthusiasm, he can hardly 
fail of success. To help insure it he has written 
A Memory 0/ r/iamai Moore, which Virtue & 
Co. publish at one shilling, Ihe proceeds of the 
sale to be applied to the window fund. The 
pamphlet contains a photograph from Shee's 
portrait, a wood-engraving from Richmond's por- 
trait, and various views of Sloperton, Bromham, 
etc Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
has characteristically agreed to bear the whole 
expense, but Mr. Halt prefers a more general 
effort, and Mr. Longfellow, Charles O'Conor, 
and James Grant Wilson are already numbered 
among American subscribers. 



Mr. Furnivall's graphic picture of Strat- 
ford -upon- A von, which we reprint elsewhere 
from his introduction 10 the Leopold Shakspere, 
will be read with special interest just at Iliis mo- 



ment because of ihe dedication, a few days 
since, of the Stratford Memorial Theater, 
Though Ihe precise day of Shakespeare's birth 
is noi certainly known, the dale oE his baptism 
was April 16, 1564, and thai of his dealh was 
April 13, 1616 ; and by common consent the 23d 
of April has been fixed upon for Ihe other anni- 
versary. That was the day, just passed, which 
witnessed Ihe dedication of the Memorial Thea- 
ter, one part of the threefold structure the 
project of which originated at the tercentenary 
celebration in 1864. To Ihe theater it is hoped 
eventually to add a library and a gallery, and 
possibly a dramatic school. The site of ihe 
memorial, on the banks of the Avon, neat the 
soulhern enlremity of the town, was the gift of 
a wealthy citizen of the town, and American 
subscriptions have helped to raise ihe building. 
And thus the fame of Ihe great poet grows as the 



The American branch of the house of Rout- 
ledge held a "silver celebration "in New York, 
April ioth, being the ijih anniversaiy of the 
arrival in ihat city of George Routledge, Esq., 
and Joseph L Blamire, for Ihe purpose of plant* 
ing the branch. A neatly printed programme 
lets us into the secrets of the mirthful dinner 
which was eaten at Sutherland's on this com- 
memorative occasion. A series of mottoes, 
toasts, and speeches formed Ihe staple of the in- 
tellectua! entertainment; the splcc of which was 
supplied by means of home-made songs after Ihe 
Pinafore style : 

" Wl„„ I w« . lid I Mrved . t.™ 
As HTand-bojioi publialiici; Ann; 



Grant Allen. Charles Grant Blairfindie Allen 
was born in Alwington House, Canada, in 1848, 
and is, consequently, now thirly-one years old. 
He was educated first there, then in France, next 
in King Edward's school, Birmingham, England, 
and finally at Oxford, on entering which Univer- 
sity he was fortunate in winning the first open 
scholarship —the Post-Mastership, as it is called 
— of Merton College, Soon after graduating, 
at the age of twenty-five, he was appointed by 
the British Government professor of mental 
philosophy and logic in their university just 
inaugurated in Ihe West Indies, of which, on Ihe 
death of its head, he was continued as principal, 
till, owing to the illness of his wife and the im- 
possibility of her return to Jamaica, he was 
obliged to return to England. When there he 
represented to Ihe government the impracticabil- 
ity of Ihe whole scheme, because of the want of 
material, a representation in which the govern- 
ment in Jamaica fully concurred, and in conse- 
quence of which Ihe whole idea was Unally 
abandoned. Mr- Allen is Ihe author of Physio- 
logical jEslheti^s [London, 1877], of Hie Colour 
Sense [1879], and of a short tractate on J'orct and 
Energy. He also coniribuies to the Cemkill, 
Mind, and other London periodicals. From his ear> 
liest boyhood he exhibited a great love of books, 
reasoning powers of a high order, and a great . 
facility in acquiring languages and in 
himself forcibly -and in-a cleat and^ 



r, and a great . 
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ner. In lineage he belongs to nearlj all the 
leading races. His grent-grandfather, on his 
father's side, was a, Saxon -Irishman — a man of 
singular ability as a thinker and writer. His 
grandfather was at the early age of eighteen a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, having won, 
when only sixteen years of age, a scholanhip, 
and, three months subsequently, the University 
prize for the best poem in Greek after the style 
of Homer. On his mother's side, be is dc- 
■cended from the Baron de Longueuil, his 
grandfather, who married the daughter of Gen. 
John Coffin (American born), of the British 
army. This Baron de Longueuil was the son of 
the Baroness de Longueuil, a French woman, 
and of Davfd Alexander Grant, Laird of Blair- 
findie, Scotland. So that in him meet different 
streams of the old Aryan blood — Irish, English, 
American, Canadian, Scotch, and French. His 
great-grcat-grandfalher, the first Baron de Lon- 
gueuil, was one of a very distinguished family of 
brothers, one of whom was the founder of New 
Orleans, and two of them the governors of Lou- 
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SHAEE8PEABEAKA. 
Romeo and Juliet. In Act ii. Scene 3, of this 
play, the folio reads exactly as follows: 
" Bid her devise some meanea to conte to ibrifl (lu* aller- 

And there 'she shall at Frier Latimci Cell 

Beshriu'd and married: here ia for thy painea.*' 

In the first quarto, the corresponding passage 



" Bid ht 



er 1.111 



cell." 



SiadmjA/l. 



ihtift to Fr 

Modem editions commonly print thus : 

This afternoon 1 

And there she shall al Friar Laurence' cell 

Be shtiTCd and majTied. Here is for thy pdna." 

Dyce remarks upon the passage as follows! 

"From the broken metre, but more particularly 

from the word there, which would seem to refer 

to some previously mentioned locality, I coti- 

clude that this speech is mutilated." 

Now it does not seem to me that any mutila- 
tion need be supposeil, but only a slight mis- 
placement of lan^age ; so that the whole 
difficulty is remedied by an allowable transposi- 
tion, thus : 

" Bid her deriie some mean( to come to ahiifl I 

Thi* altcmoon a. Friar Z«rW «<0 U '^ I C 
And there she shall be khtivcd and mainia. n*V^ 
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Again, near ihc close of the same acl, where 
Romeo and the Friar are expecting the arrival of 
Juliet, the folio reads as fallowi: 

" Here coma Ibe Ludf. Oh u litht ■ f«it 
Wm OEre w»re out Ihc evcrluliiig Him." 
The words, "ne'er wear out the everlasting 
flint," form an anii -hyperbole so harsh and 
■trained, that I have often wondered why 
of the modem editors substitute the correspond' 
ing passage of the first quarto : 
"So where >hc com. 
So Hghl ol foote hete horti thg Indcn flower : 

This reading is so vastly belter every way, 
that I think there should be no scruple about 
retaining at least a part of it. I would therefore 
print as follows : 

" Here como the lady : — O, 
So 1i|hl a fool ne'er hvrU the trodaen Bower: 
Of loyc and jo^^ ■«*, kg Ihe Hverelgn power I 

It may be doubtful whether the last line ought 
to be retained; Ihot^h it gives so jusi 
sweet a reason for the heroine's ligtitne: 
step, that 1 should be loth to part witli it. And 
I am the more drawn to the proposed reading, 
because Ben Johnson, in his Fiiiait ef Dttigkt, 
has a strain of exquisite delicacy that may well 
have been suggested by it: 



" And Iheni 
Tb' Idalian 



tdidV. 



ilolemd 



Dl (he, did walk, 
r.noTbow'daiulk." 

Menkv N. Hudson. 



As You Like It, I, ii 



faiTdihouzhui when 



anyihinj." 
e here is suSdently obvious, but the 
■x is crooked. Instead of " whet 
Mr. Mason conjectured henin, and Dr. Johnson, 
therein; each beginning a new sentence aftei 
"thoughts." Clarke says that "wherein" i: 
used elliplJcalty, for it includes the point that 
deservedly incurs the ladies' blame ; and he 
ommends us le understaHd the words " for this 
refusal" after "hard thoughts," ajid then "where- 
in" would follow naturally. But I am convinced 
that it is only another instance of the com 
tor's carelessness, that I have before tnentioned, 
in /™»j^fflr(B^a line of the manuscript. Read 
thus : " I beseech you, punish me not with your 
bard thoughts, to deny so fair and excellent 
ladies anything, wherein I confess me much 
guilty." "To deny" has here the meaning of 
" for denying," or " because 1 deny ; " a usaj^ 
" to," or of the infinitive used indefinitely, of 
which there are scores of examples in ShakC' 
speare. Cf. J/ofArrt, IV, ii, 70: " To /right yon 
thus methinks I am too savage," i. e., in, or^ 
thus frightening you. So in the sentence under 
consideration ; " I beseech you, punish me 
with your hard thoughts, in, 01 far, denying so 
fair and cxctllent ladies anything;" after which 
the "wherein" clause, viz: "in which matter of 
refusitig I confess me much guilty," follows all 
right This sentence has always troubled the 
commentators. Knight takes " wherein " to mean 
" because," or "b that,"and the "hard thoughts" 
to refer not to what the ladies had already said, 
but to what they might think of him for refusing 
their request. As Mt. W. Aldis Wright says : 
" this would make very good sense, but it is not 
the meaning of inhertiii." Mr. Spedding gets 
over the difficulty by omitting "wherein" alto- 



gether. Admitting the simple transposition that 
I have proposed, the sentence is natural and ii 
telligible, and in the order, doubtless. In which 
left the pen of the poet. JOSEPH Crosby. 

Stratford-upon-Avon . 

[From M. F, J. FuniTall'i InlToducliDii 10 the LtQfo' 
Skaiifirt.\ 

Go to Stratford-upon-Avon, and see the low 
where Shakspere was bom, and bred, and died . 
the country over which he wandered and played 
when a boy, whose beauties and whose lore, as a 
man, he put into his plays. Go either in spring, 
in April, "when the greatest poet was born in 
Nature's sweetest time," and let Mr. Wise 
("Shakespeare: his Birthplace and its Neigh- 
bourhood," pp. 44, 58, &c) tell you how " every- 
thing is full of beauty" that you'll see ; or go ■" 
full summer, as I did one Saturday afternoon 
July, 1S74. See first the little low room whe 
tradition says Shakspere was born, though his 
father did not buy the house till eleven years 
after his birth; look at the foundation of "New 
Place;" walk on the site of Hhakspere's house, 
in the garden whose soil he must often have trod, 
thinking of his boyhood and hasty marriage, ol 
London, with its trials and triumphs, and the 
wonders he had created for its delight ; follow 
his body past the school where he learnt, '~ '" 
grave in the Avon-side church ringd with 
see the worn slab that covers his bones, with 
wife's and daughter's beside ; look up at the bust 
which figures the case of the brain and heart that 
have so enricht the world, which shows you more 
truly thah anything else what Shakspere was like 
in the flesh ; tnr to see in those hazel eyes, those 
death-drawn lips, those ruddy cheeks, the light, 
the merriment, the tenderness, the wisdon], antl 
iovc that once were theirs ; walk by the pure and 
quiet Avon's side, where the swan sails gently, 
liy which the cattle feed; ask yourself wh; 
sums up your feelings in these scenes 
answer, with me, " Peace I " 

Next morning walk up the Welcombe Road, 
across the old common lands whose enclosin 
Shakspere said he " was not able to bear ; 
when up Rowley Bank, turn round ; see th 
town nestle under its circling hills, shut in o 
Ihc left by its green wall of trees. The com I 
golden beside you. Meon Hill meets the sky i.. 
your front ; its shoulder slants sharply to the 
spire of the church where Shakspere's dust lies : 
away on the right is Broadway, lit with the • — 



belt of trees to the church, their hollows tilled 
with blue haze, In this nest is Shakspere's town. 
After gazing your fill on the fair scene before 
you. walk I0 the boat-place, paddle out for the 
best view of the clm-framd church, then by its 
river-borderd side to the stream below; get a 
beautiful view of the tower through a vista of 
beyond the low waterfall ; then pass by 
cattle, hatf-knee deep in the shallows, sluggishly 
"vhisking their tails, happily chewing the cud ; 

So under Wire-Brake Bank, whose trees droop 
own to the river, whose wood-pigeons greet you 
coos; past many groups A grey willows, 
with showers of wild roses between ; feathery 
reeds rise beside you, birds twitter about, the sky 
is blue overhead, your boat glides smoothly down 
stream; you leel the sweet content with which 
Shakspere must have lookt on the scene. Later, 
you wander to Shottery, to Anne Hathaway's 
cottage, where perchance in hot youth the poet 
made love. Then you ride through Charlecole's 
tall-elmd park, and sec the deer whose ances- 
tors he may have stolen; on to Warwick, with 
> castle rising grandly from Avon bank; back 
'Stratford, with a glorious view from the hill, on 
your left in your homeward ride. Evening comes: 
you stroll again by the riverside, through groups 
of townsfolk, pleasant to see, in well-to-do Sun- 
day dress. From Cross-o'-th'-Hill you look at 
the fine view of church and town, backt by the 
Wellcombe Hills ; through Wire-Brake and ripe 
com, you walk to the bridge that brings you to 
the opposite level bank of the stream. Then you 
lie down, chatting of Shakspere to your friend, 
-'lile lovers in pairs pass lingering by, and the 
ilight comes. Then again you say that the 



pass away from your i 
Yes, Stratford will help you to understand 
Shakspere. 



UmOB HOTIOES. 

Letters from Florida. By Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher. [D. Appleton & Co.] These six 
letters make only seventy-six pages ; an ap- 
pentiix adds half a dozen more. The book 
is an exposition, earnest but temperate in 
tone, of Floiida as a home for people of 
moderate means and industrious habits. 



" How I long ti 



i those who at the North 



'here for fifty dollars forty acre* 
\ land can be purchased, around the lovely 
iland lakes, of ready access by rail; or for 
fourteen dollars and sixty cents a quarter section 
of Government land can be ' entered,' free from 
axes for five years, or long enough to bring the 
and into a state of cultivation tlial will yield a 
lery coinfortable support till an orange grove is 
well established, and the trees almost old enough 
to give fair promise of remuneration." 
With these data before her, Mrs. Beecher's 
first use of Florida would be to colonize 
there a part of the surplus laboting popuJa- 
of the North. For the thrifty and 
patient, living is simple, cheap, and pleasant. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of it as seen 
in a group of two cottages on the St. Mark's ; 
"Each cottage has four good-sized rooms, 
with spacious nre-placcs in each ; for, wooil 
bein^ abundant, there is no need of close econo- 
my m fuel. A latticed veranda separates the 
kitchen, storerooms, and servants' rooms from 
main building. A cemented cistern or reser- 
of ample size is in the rear. A good bam, 
henhouse, and yard, all pertain to each place, 
re are a few young orange trees juat coming 
bearing, pecan trees, peaches, figs, grapes, 
a few young apple trees in good condition. 
Cape jessamine, crape myrtle, roses, and many 



thev c 



made the places bright ai 
ih all the marks of neglect .. _ 
entirely conceal. The land o 



elect which 



whfch these two cottages stand occupies one 
large square — I do not recollect the measure in 
rods or acres — each house owning half the laiid. 
The heir of one of these places not being of age 
it cannot be sold ; but the other was purchased, 
10 prevent its being occupied by tramps or rovers, 

the detriment of a friend. The price given 

IS one hundred dollars ! " 

This, Mrs. Beecher says, is only "one case." 
recounts others, and a number of pretty 
little domestic romances are woven into her 
letters, all tending to show that Florida is a 
good place to go to for the wise and prudent 
not, however, for the shiftless and lazy. 
The book is nicely printed, and the vignettes 
at the head of each chapter are a beautiful 
embellishment 

The New Puritan. By James S. Pike. 
[Harper & Brothers.] This is a mono- 
graph of no little interest, not only on 
account of the personal character of the 
Robert Pike, but for its relation to the 
history of the times in which he livetL Of 
Pike's private life there is but little recortL 
ame from England at nineteen, and a 
few years later was one of the colony who 
founded Salisbury, Mass., where be lived 
for the rest of his long life, becoming an 
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exteosive land-bolder, and leaving a home- 
stead which now, after about two hundred 
and forty years, is in possession of descend- 
ants of the same name. But annals of his 
public career are abundant and to his praise- 
He was one of the marked men of his event- 
ful period, having been of the few whose 
services could not be spared, as is proved 
by the important oiGces he held and his long 
continuance in them ; but especially is he to 
be kept in remembrance for the part he took 
in three great issues. First, in denouncing 
the law against the Quakers, by doing which 
he involved himself in a conflict with the 
General Court, and was prosecuted and dis- 
franchised — a punishment which was, how- 
ever, the means of testing the material of 
which the men of Salisbury and the neigh- 
boring towns were made, for never had there 
been in a small New En^and conununity 
such agitation over the rights of petition, 
such protest against civil and ecclesiastical 
oppression, as this action against Robert 
Pike called forth. The stanch worthy held 
on his way and was reinstated ; nothing ter- 
rified, moreover, for his second contest was 
resistance to Rev. Mr. Wheelwright, his pas- 
tor, and he was excommunicated from the 
church, though afterward restored. Third, 
with the same undaunted will, at the age of 
sixty-seven, he set himself against the pros- 
ecutions for witchcraft, not only speaking 
freely when none but a bold man dared 
open his mouth, but addressing a lengthy 
argument to Corwin himself which has been 
pronounced one of the best pieces of 
soning of the times. Having fought a good 
fight, and left the impress of a strong, 
and useful character, with views moi 
vanced and liberal than his generation, he 
had a peaceful old age, and died at about 
ninety-one. The book would be the bettei 
for an index. As for its title, some reader 
may wish to know in what special i 
was " A AVw Puritan." 

TkeSeertt o/Success. By W. H. Daven- 
port Adams. American edition, edited by 
P. C. H. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
Adams, of whom a sketch has lately been 
presented in these columns, ws 
readers at the otitset of this work {which has 
been handsomely reprinted here) that he has 
no wonderful " secret " to unfold, no " royal " 
road to point out. Nor is the " success " to 
which he would show the way a mere world- 
ly prosperity as measured by money-getting; 
but rather "the acquisition of 'a sound 
mind in a sound body,' the complete culture 
of the physical, moral, and intellectual fac- 
ulties of the individual." While following 
to some extent in the same track with Mr. 
Smiles in his admirable Self Help, and other 
works of similar character, and oSering 
little that is new in the way of principles, he 
hopes that he has added a good deal of fresh 
illustration of the theme, and so reinforced 
it for old readers as well as for new. The 



scope and flavor of the nine chapters have 
conflrmed the pleasant anticipation 
which we opened the volume. "Time and 
Its Uses," "Aims in Life," "A Steady Pur- 
pose," "Punctuality, Prudence, Persever- 
ance," " Business Habits," " Business Men 
and Business Notes," " The Race and the 
Athlete," " Self-Help," and " Reasonable Ser- 
vice and True Success" are the successive 
topics. Each is introduced with a page of 
appropriate quotations in prose and verse, 
and is amplified with much practicalness of 
detail, and illustrated with an immense mass 
of biographical material. The work may 
indeed be described as a treasury of bio- 
graphical anecdotes, classified with reference 
ethical uses. Famous Americans, as well 
Englishmen, are used to light up its 
pages. Mercantile life is especially drawn 
upon. Sketches in miniature are introduced 
of Astor, Brassey, Girard, Stephenson, the 
Rothschilds, etc., and there is a spice of 
extracts from sympathetic writers. A book 
lade up is hard to quote from here, 
by reason of its very richness, and many 
readers will find much in it that is fa- 
miliar; but it cannot fail to be very useful. 
It is particularly gauged to the attention of 
older boys and young men, and is a capital 
book for all Sunday school libraries which 
are managed on principles of common senj 
We strongly suspect that " P. G. H.," t 
initials of the American editor, cover t 
personality of Mr. George H. Putnam. 

Camping in Colorado. By S. Anna Gi 
don. [Authors' Publishing Company.] This 
book is true to its title. It describes an 
excursion of a party of four, from some- 
where in the Interior or the East, by rail to 
Denver, and thence by wagon into the 
Mountains, where about six weeks were 
spent in close communion with nature. The 
staple of the book is information respecting 
the country and this manner of looking at 
it ; if the author had spared herself the 
effort, which is apparent here and there, to 
be poetic and artistic, it would have been 
She gives a very good idea of the 
landscape and the cities, but her best ser- 
1 furnishing exact particulars for 
others who would like to make an experiment 
of the same sort. With this book for a 
guide, we should be altogether willing to 
undertake a similar excursion, and should 
lident of having a good time, and as 
easy a one as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

A Dictionary of English Plant-Namei. 
By James Britten and Robert Holland. 
Part I. [A. F. Triibner & Co., London.] 
The botanist and philologist will alike wel- 
this publication. The latter it will 
tracing the curious dialectic modifica- 
tions which the same plant-name undergoes 
different localities ; the former, in fath- 
ling the depths of popular plant nomen- 



clature. For example ; arum maeulatum, 

L, is known in England by thirty different 
names, among which are "Aaron," "Adaro 
and Eve," "adder's tongue," and "friar's 
cowl ; " and almost every one of these 
names belongs as well to several other 
plants. "Adam and Eve" is applied to 
three species of orchis; to pulmonaria of- 
ficinalis, L ; and to aconilum napellus, L, as 
to arum. Through all such dilG- 
culties the authors carry us safely by means, 
first, of an alphabetical index of scientific 
plant-names with their common synonyms ; 
and secondly, by the dictionary proper. In 
this latter each English name is given with 
lA scientific synonyms, the authority 
always being cited. Brevity is secured by 
Itting names that are mere translations. 
We notice also the omission of sevenil pop- 
ular names very frequently used in this 
country. These few omissions do not, how- 
detract from the general merit of the 
work, and the reputation of the authors is a 
guarantee of its accuracy and value as a 

'hole. 

The Rights and Duties of Church-wardens 
and Vesfry-men in the American Church, 
By Rev. Henry Mason Baum. [Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.] What is "the 
American Church?" Cardinal McCloskey 
would give one answer to the question ; Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix another ; Mr. Talmage 
a third, probably ; and Henry Ward Beech- 
er a fourth. We may explain, therefore, 
that Mr. Baum means by " the American 
Church " the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. He would better 
have said so in his tide-page, for reasons 
of precision, if for no other. As to the 
body of the book, not every minister is 
a sound expositor of ecclesiastical law, and 
we are not clear whether all of this author's 
rulings will hold good- He is often more 
stringent than the common law of his church 
demands ; and in a few points he is pretty 
radical. But as a digest of canons and de- 
nd an orderly presentation of laws 
made and provided, the book is a useful one. 
It may well have a place in the library of 
every Episcopal clergyman for purposes of 
reference. 

Victoria Britannia. By Hollis True. 
[Published for the author by A. S. Barnes 

Co.] It is the judgment of this author 
that the reign of Queen Victoria marks the 
greatest era in the history of the British 
Empire. It is his belief that this reign 
should be duly celebrated. It is his recom- 
mendation that the celebration take the form 
of such changes in the constitution as shall 
bring about a consolidated British Empire 
under the name of " Britannia." The 
larger part of the book is occupied with the 
practical details of the scheme, which we 
cannot go into in this notice. The bubble lt_ 
is a big one, and its colors are glowing. We 
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trust it will find its way across the water to 
Beaconsfield, whom it will mightily please ; 
and Canada, where the author has lived for 
twenty years, will feel proud of having 
blown it. The author's prose is vigorous, 
but DOW and then his patriotic fervors get 
the better of him and burst out in such 
poetic flights as this : 

" Fanjr-«i niiUHin> of Britinoiins will nuke 
Tynnni imnbk, wbso fony-ui millioni in council u- 

Hurnhl for BriiKDiiiAlrom tapAlUi kecl.'^ 

Or this : 

" In Brinin Malar, and Minor, in Baibidoi aod Polar 
landi. 
On Euicm rim, or Indla'i plaini, or Afrk'i golden 

t( Eo^and'i then — No half^^nul n>e. no muffled dnim 
Shall on thai day be heard; BriIanDia*U apeak m eieiy 

Faith andRfOiOH. By Halsey R. Stevens. 
[Charles P. Somerby.] The leading tide of 
this rather coarse-looking book does not 
describe it It is an account, in three parts, 
" of the Christian religion and of all the 
prominent religions before and since Chris- 
tianity." In a "premise" the author con- 
fesses his faith. He believes in a loving 
God ; in a Great Master, Jesus ; in glorified 
and ministering spirits — that is to say In 
Spiritualism ; and in the New Testament as 
"the best book ever written," His conclu- 
sion is "that goodness, purity, and truth 
existed in the world before Christianity, and 
that God was manifesting himself and has 
been at least dimly seen by man ever since 
he existed on the earth." Which is probably 
what we all believe. Christianity he pro- 
nounces " superior to all other religii 
before or since its development," and 
spite of " the defects that have been in 
porated into lis history," he accepts it " with 
joy and gladness." In this spirit he proceeds, 
in Part I, to a review of " Religions before 
Christianity," Aryan, Confucianism, Hindoo, 
Persian, Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, and 
Jewish ; in Part II, to a study of Christian- 
ity in its historical, doctrinal, and ethical 
aspects; and in Part III, to an ac 
"Religions since Christianity," under which 
head he specifies Mohammedanism and 
Hegelianism. There are also chapters on 
"The Book of Nature" and on "Prayer." 
The volume shows a good deal of reading, 
and some independent criticism ; and the 
preparation of it was doubtless a useful 
exercise for the author. But we should 
want " references " before accepting him 

Tk* Natural Resources of the United 
States. By J. Harris Patton. [D. Appleton 
& Co.] The equivalent of a cyclopicdia arti- 
cle is here presented in the form of a "prim- 
er," with the intent of setting before the 
mind a view of the natural riches with which 
our country has been endowed. The re- 
sources in question are classified, roughly 
speaking, as Coals, Metallic Ores, Mineral 
Springs, Health Resorts, Vegetable Prod- 



ucts, Animal Food. Furs, Petroleum, Build- 
ng Materials also receive mention. There 
is little or no information in the book which 
might not be found in a good geography of 
the United States, but there is a convenience 
having it brought together in this com- 
pact shapie, and we should think that such a 
primer might have its use in schools. 

The Endless Future of the Human Rate. 
By C. S. Henry, D. D. [D. Appleton & 
Co.] Here is another sign of the times; a 
tract, in book form, by an eminent and de- 

it Episcopal clergyman, declaratory of his 
disbelief in the doctrine of "eternal punish- 
ment," and expository of his reasons. His 
argument is in the first instance exegetical, 
and goes to show that the Christian Script- 
insist on a future punishment, but 
leave the duration of it an open question. 
From this point he proceeds to show the 
grounds of his hope for the final restoration 
of all men, to establish a reasonable expecta- 
of probation in the world to come, to 
defend prayer for the dead, and to show the 
relation of discipline to holiness. The 
essay, which is but forty-four pages lon^ is 
clear, convincing, comforting. Dr. Henry's 
learning and character give great weight to 
his views. 

Letters from Egypt. By Mary L. Whately. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.] There is a slight 
epistolary tone to the contents of this little 
volume, but its form is hardly that of letters, 
except in the most general way. It is a 
missionary's account of country, peopl< 
life, scenery, manners, and customs ; with 
touch of anecdote here and there. The 
book addresses itself to young minds, b 
will give the general reader as good an idea 
of Egypt as many more pretentious works. 
The price, 65 cents, is very low, and the 
book is good for Sunday school libraries of 
all denominations. 

The tide of pamphlet literature on subjecti 
connected with finance and tariff reform contin 
ues to flow, and this fact itself indicates that 
those who set it in motion have reason to think 
that it is doing something coward sweeping away 
the prejudices, and fallacies, and superficial the- 
ories that stand as such a hindrance Co 
nation's materia] prosperity. Neal Dow said 
that Maine was flooded, knee deep, with temper- 
ance tracts before the Maine liquor law wu 
passed, and the remark expresses pretty accu- 
rately che penecracive influence of pamphlet titer- 
ature. If che writers of the "Economic Mono- 
graphs " and brochures on taxes and financt 
have to concent themselves with appearing ir 
paper covers, they at least have the satisfaction 
of speaking to a class whose ear the more 
voluminous authors have never obcained. Rich- 
ard Haw!ey's£ijiiy0n Frtc Tradi, in Putnam's 
series, makes an interesting comparison twtween 
Che representative eras of proCection and f 
Crade, Che decades of 1840-50, and 1S50-60, 
spectively, in which, however, he falls inlo 
deceptive argument that high prices are a n 



essary sign of prosperity. Paper Money, by H. 
W. Richardsoii, in Appleton'a familiar and 
[peculiar type, shows up the fallacies of an irre- 
deemable currency as seen in the light of historic 
experience. The disastrous results of the French 
assignats and colonial old tenor bills are de- 
ibed, and the truth is told about the much- 
talkcd-of Bank of Venice, whose notes, green- 
back orators would have us believe, drculated 
above par. It is a pity that the publishers feet 
obliged to ask a quarter of a dollar apiece for 
these essays, which is high in comparison with 
ordinary books. It ought to double their circu- 
lation to put them at fifteen cents. 

An Introduttien la the Grttk of the New Testa- 
.eiti — just that and nothing more — why did 
[>t some one think of making such a book before? 
It begins with nim''f<, I Minv—Vl admi- 
rable starting-point, surely — ^and by the easy 
stages of forty lessons conducts the icamer over 
all the steps essential to a comfortable reading 
of the New Testament in the original. Every 
sentence of the reading lessons is taken from the 
text, and the reference is given for each one, 
for tingle words- The book demands only 
nble place, but all the more we welcome it 
to a place of honor. It is not designed for col- 
lege graduates, but there are few fresh graduates 
who might not learn something from it. It 
ivoids the weli-beaten curriculum of the Greek 
classics, but it may well be that some who enter 
the delightful paths by this side gate will find 
themselves drawn into wider fields of Greek 
.Cure. Some theological students, we are 
sorry to t>elieve, follow up a shabby course of 
classical Greek by a sdll more shabby course in 
che New Testament A faithful use of Gary's 
JnlreductiBn might be confidently recommended 
such. [W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass.] 

Tlte Grammar of Fainting and Engraving, 
translated from the French of Blanc's Crammaire 
des Arts du Dtiiin, by Kate Newell Doggett, 
has reached a third edition. There is no belter 
work of its grade to put into the hands of the 
somewhat mature beginner. Though called a 
grammar," and expounding the fundamental 
principles of art, its method Is broad and phil- 
osophical, and is infused with both the historic 
and the critical spirit The illustrations are 
very serviceable, and the form is elegant a* 
befits Che subject. The amateur may consult its 
pages for practical suggestions as to various 
matters of decail, as well as for its discussion of 
che absCtacC science of art It is, in short, a 
handbook for those who wish not merely to study 
painting and engraving, as seen in the work of 
the masters, but to practice either for themselves. 
[S. C. Griggs & Co.] 

Prof, W. P. Trowbridge's essay on TurUne 
Whalt, No. 44 of Van Nostrand's " Science 
Scries," and reprinted from Van Nosirand's 
Magatine, aims to show that the theoretical 
investigations of Rankine, Wcisbach, and other 
'"standard" writers, upon the old Fourneyrcm 
and other European turbines, are entirely inap- 
plicable to the greatly improved constructions 
of our countrymen, Boyden and Francis; and, 
in fact, that the success of the American wheels 
is in direct contradiction of the principles laid _ I 
down by the authorities. The book is well illus- > [^ 
trated by diagrams of various wheels and of the ^ 
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mechanical principles involved, and appears to 
make good the position taken by the author. [D. 
Van Nostrmd.] 

The author of the Comical Frenth Grammar 
describes it as "extractic, fantastic, idiomatic, 
methodic, phlegmatic, theatric, and graphic" It 
it all of ihat. Whether it will prove practically 
useful we are not so sure. Though by an Eng- 
liHhman, it is very Krenchy, in fonn, text, and 
illustrations, and some of the latter we do not 
think are very nice to put before children's cyea. 
The tendency of most of them is away from 
refinement toward vulgarity. A good deal of 
instruction i* conveyed as to meanings, gram- 
malical forms, constructions, and idioms ; but 
the effort to do it in an amusing way becomes 
rather tedious. [Estes & LauriaU] 

Rev. Dr. Charles K. Tiue is doing good ser- 
vice to the young by bis series of historical 
tales ; and we now have from him a story of the 
7%irty Years' fVar, in a l6raa of about 100 pages. 
A good deal of dry history Is involved in such a 
recital, and we do not feel sure that the author 
improves his opportunity to the best effect for 
the minds he has in view; but there can be 
no (juestion of the wholesomeness of bis plan. 
[liitchcockJt Walden.] 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, sailing for Europe, 
leaves behind him another volume of his ser- 
mons, Visimu 0/ the Future; void of all tradi- 
tional faiths, brilliant in style, brave and lofty in 
tone; but cold, as purely intellectual discourse 
must be even when relating to spiritual themes. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

Anatnmical details, mathematical measure- 
ments, psychological si^;gestions, a number of 
illustrative plates in outline and shaded, and a 
clear text, make up the fifty- three pages of Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter's "Art tland-Book" edition of 
'Vit\^\'i Figure Draviing ; a little elementary 
treatise for self-use which has reached a list 
edition in England. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

Harper's "Greek and Latin Texts" now num- 
ber nineteen volumes, the latest being Cicero's 
Oi Natura Deorvm, De Dimnatione, De Fatt, 
all in one. The size is very convenient for the 
pocket, and the type is very large for the page. 
These editions have no critical apparatus, noth- 
ing but the text; but they present that in admi- 
rable form. 

Harry Castlemon's T%t Mail Carrier is 

another volume in the " Boy Trapper Series," 
dealing with rude phases of Hfe in Mississippi. 
Quail -trapping, bear-hunling, the struggles of an 
honest and capable boy to make his way in the 
world against adverse circumstances, and steam- 
l»at adventures on the Mississippi River, furnish 
the scenes. The local color is strong, and there 
is a strain of poor-white dialect. We prefer 
books of a higher class for boys, but the tone of 
this is not bad. [Porter 4 Coales.] 

One would think that a book on Pirsmial Ap- 
ftaraiKci was a tttok on beauty and how to 
secure iL But that is not the subject of the 
" Health Primer " bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to show how the marked surface differences 



which we notice in individuals are to be traced 
to health or disease within ; what it is - which 
determines the form, size, and color of the body . 
and the significance of departures from the 
mat type. Its companion volume, BatAi and 
Bixthing, so far as'its general principles are con- 
cerned, is good for any latitude, but a valuable 
chapter on seaside resorts in England and medic- 
inal springs in Germany, particularly fits it for 
European use. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

We cannot understand what call t'erelsfor 
such a collection of sacred poetry as The BUistd 
Life, unless it be designed for parts of the world 
where hymn books are not known. It contains 
about 200 hymns, moat of which have become 
Tamiliar by use in all religious denominations. 
[Roberts Brothers.] 



VOTES AITD QTJEBIEa, 

iBr. Literature of Jouraalism. (i) In 
what number of the N^lh American Review 
did Mr. Parton's article on the New York Herald 
appear? (9) In what numbers of Futmim's 
Monthly were printed Parke Godwin's paper 
upon "Journalism," and D. G. Croly'a sketch of 
"The Newspaper of the Future?" (3) Can 
you give a list of other important articles on 
newspapers and journalism which have appeared 
in American magazines and reviews, and a par- 
tial list of those in English monthly and quarter- 
ly publications P (4) Are F. B. Sanborn's 
address on "Journalism and Journalists," before 
the Boston Radical Club, and Whitelaw Rcid's 
lecture on "Schools of Journalism," before the 
New York University, to be obtained P if so, 
where ? (5) Please give the names and price* of 
a few of the best books on jnumalism, and 
English, French, and American newspapers- 

ffelena, Montana. \. p. 

(0 V<d.II,p. 373.-CI) Wc amnal Snd Pirki God- 
win'! aniclc, but Mr. CroVi 11 in Vol. I, p. iiS, of Put- 
fum'i JU]^(ui/iw. Iq VoL lt,p- t^i, ctf theuiDr pcriodio] 

ThoB. John«n i and In Vol. Ill, p. .75, one on " Tbt 
FirM Edilor" [Rogir L'EiInnic], br Arthur Gilinin.-- 
(]) Alongliitof artidei on varioii* Mpectiofioumajuin 
mar be bmai in Ihs kKo d[ Harftr't MamU,, <>[ which 
Ihe morn impoRuM ar« "A Pirii Ncwapaper," Vc^. I, 
p. i9i! "TheFunily Newipapar," XVII, jji; "New>- 
paper AdnniKincnu," XXXIIl, jSi; -Newipipet 
Cvrioiiiia." XXXV, 4811 "Ccrman Ncwipipera," 

XXXVI, mi "E>ig1i.Ji and Anwrion Ncwipapcn," 

XXXVII, <■]{ " Newqnpcn and Ediiors." Xl.VI, jlS- 
Anicla ia ScriiHrr'i MenlUjr are " Od the Rc*din| of 
Nonmpen," by HunHSRon, Vol, V, p. 31;: "Hungarian 
JournaliBiB," III, 6jii "A Lenerio ■ Joumaliit whuae 
Education had b«n Nrgltcted," b» W, P, A. [W. P. Ai- 
kinionn. IV. 757! " Moral, of JoumnlL™," VT, vf; 
'■NewipipenDorMnicillyConuderEd," VII, S19! "Sams 
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in the ^iw. IVAir 
Ifiitmiiultr Rtv., 
XVUI, tKX "J.iuEnjt."iD£c&cf^,X,iir; Lis. Afi, 
Xll.iift: FriHir',, XXXIV, 6j, : "J, in Franc*" in Qimr. 
Rev., I.XV, ,jo [Liv. Aft, X, 6,H BrU. Qmar.. Ill, 468: 
Firtigw Qimr., XXXVI, 701 "J. lo New York," Am. 
U^kii;Rn,.,%.Vt,it^\ " J.inU.S.," SnilA.QHmr. Rn , 
XIX, soo; " School (or JotiTTiiUiiiO in /fw-eirar. gn., 
XXV, 6> i " New^nper Lhentnn," in EJiMiMrgk Rn . 
LXV, ]« ; " Hiunry o[ ihe NcMpaper," in Bclectie, 4ih 
Seria, XXVIt, 7»; " N«waiiaptr Slaliuioi." in Htmfi 
Mag., Vltl, 101. There U an iniclt on " Americin Newv 
pxixn," br C C. Te\iaii,iaX<rrthAm. Rev., LVI. 
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ihiac on the »nbject.— («) F. B. Sanborn'. " Joumiliwi 
■ndjouinalitti" may be found in Ihe ^r/aXic, XXXIV, 
Sj; and Whiteliw Rtid'i "Schools of Jourailiun," io 
Siriiiier'i, IV, 194.— (s) Thii quettion it ■nibi}iiiou>- 
Doe« our cortetpondent want lume* and pi^a of beil 
" EnKlifh, French, and Americab newspapm," or of 
"bflelbookt" t>nnKh papers P The beet descriptive work 
on Ancriran lounuliini is HutletHi'i Hiittry [Harper's, 
fsll on Britiita, Aitdretsi [Lnndcm, 11 (,]: while KowelTt 
Dirtttrrji aaj be depended on for carrcnl atulidc* ia Ihe 
United SuteL 

ifii. Authorship watited. 



Saturdi^'i child work* hard lor hiilivinvi 
And Ihe child ihel iilmm on ihe Sibbaih i»y 
Is tisppy aiHl lucky, and wise and fay." 

6 " Never loie an opponunilr of secini; anything beeu- 
tiful. Beauty in God's hundwriiinii - ■ wavHdeocrainent. 

lai?S^rra'nd^K^kHfn("'it?'tS?FminiiiB'c3"»llto^ 
lineo. Drink it in, ,Jniply, e«Tne»iTT, wiih all yonr eyea; 
'lis a cbanned draiiuhl, a cup of bleeaing." 



nxWS AHD NOTES. 

— Charles Dickens's Dittionary of London Is, 
we believe, his first book, though his connection 
with All Ihe Year Round has made him well 
known in the world of letters. The volume, as 
the prospectus says, aims at presenting in a con- 
cise, convenient and econnmical form, an intelli- 
gent epitome of every kind of practical informa- 
tion about London. It intends to meet the 
wants of both visitor and resident, and tt> hit the 
happy medium between dryness and diSusenets. 
Its alphabetical arrangement is an excellent 
feature, giving easy reference to any point of- 
business or pleasure within Ihe metropolis, and 
the whole seems to combine the best features of 
other Guides and Handbooks in a convenient 
little volume. Macmillan & Co. will bring it out 
in America, though (hey are not the English pub- 
lishers. It will be a iGmo of over three hun- 
dred pages, in paper covers, at thiriy-live cents, 
and is nearly ready. The first volume of Charles 
Kingsley's works appears in the collected edi- 
tion of his Poemi, uniform in style with Matthew 
Arnold's writings, a simple but tasteful binding, 
with gill top and other attractive accessories. 
The contents include "The Saint's Tragedy," 
"Andromeda," "Songs, Ballads," etc Macmil- 
lan & Co. also have ready Part VI of Gto%-e's 
Dictionary of Music and Muiieiaiu, completing 
the first volume. The School Cookery Boot is a 
little handbook of receipts compiled by C. E. 
Guthrie Wright, Secretary of the Edinburg 
School of Cookery, for the use of which institution 
it was prepared. The receipts are reliable and 
explicit, and offer great variety in Wlls of tare. 
The most important new importation of Ihe New 
York Macmillans is the first part of An Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the En^isk Langui^e, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., of Oxford 
University, to be completed in four quarto parts. 
The present extends from A to Dor. It is ar- 
ranged on an historical basis, and gives authori- 
ties, cross references, roots, derivatives, cognate 
forms, etc, including a brief history of the word, 
showing, approximately, the time of its intri'duc- 
tion into the }anguage; or, if a native word, the 
Middle -English form or forms of it, with flf o-i 
talions. Jigitizcd by VjOOVit 

G. P. Putnam's Sou will inuodiKe tiotew 
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authors this spring. One, who writes under ihe 
pseudonym of PiLtil LUgovollc, is a cultured 
litlfraleur who has chosen the modest title, A 
Bundle ef Papers, to designate his colieclion of 
essay's on various literary and social subjects. 
A few of the papers have previously appeared 
in the periodicals. The other writer remains 
strictly anonymous, but has produced a novel 
called Woman Tki Strongtr, which deals with 
life at the West and in Paris, and includes an 
ardent love story j but, the title notwithstanding, 
does not touch on Woman's Rights. A work 
that will be of importance in its especial line is 
Tkt /fermal and Palhelogical History of Ihe Eyi, 
by A. Alt, M. D., a prominent oculist and aurlst 
now resident in Toronto, who acquired much 
reputation in this city. His book is heartily en- 
domed by Dr. Knapp, who stands at the head of 
this branch of Ihe profession. It will be pub- 
lished simultaneously here and in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, and will have a large number of elabo- 
rate illustrations. The Pu(namsal=o have in prep- 
aration the "Cedarcroft "edition of Bayard Tay- 
lor's novels, to be bound in tinted boards, al the 
reduced price of ti.J5 per vol. The design for 
the cover is in scarlet and white. The new cat- 
alogue, just brought out by this house, is an ex- 
cellent specimen tA bibliography, which dues 
great credit (o the cumpiler, being made in seven 
divisions with a general index and with catch 
titles. 

— John Wiley & Sons have just ready a second 
edition of Drafting InstramiHls and Oftratioiis, 
by S. Edward Warren. It is revised and greatly 
enlarged, with new plates and numerous wood- 
cuts, and in its new estate makes a very complete 
addition to the "Industrial Science Drawing 
Series." Its four divisions are Instruments and 
Materials, Fundamental Operations, Plane Prob- 
lems and Practical Exercises, and Elements of 
Tasle in Geomeiricat Drawing. A publication 
that will be enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Udies, and by all amaleur china painters, is a 
second instalment of folio plates lo accompany 
Camille Pictou's China Piiinting in America. 
This collection comprises fifteen plates represent- 
ing the art of Japan, and is put up in more sub- 
stantial form than its predecessor, being enclosed 
in a portfolio tA heavy pasteboard orname 
with unique Japanese designs. The con 
have all the charming irregularity and stri 
qualities that characterize the artistic work of 
the country it represents. They include full 
directions for coloring, and, by any one experi- 
enced in china painting, can be used independent- 
ly of the manual previously issued. 

— Miss Warner's new book. My Disiri, will 
be ready in a few days. Its scenes are partly of 
New England farm life, and partly of fashion- 
able society in Philadelphia — affording a strong 
contrast. It is not to have a sequel, like many 
of its author's other books, but will be com- 
plete in itself, as might be inferred from the 
fact that it fills 629 pages. The publishers, Rob- 
ert Carter & Bros., have also in proof sheets a 
new work of consolation called Psalms of Elim, 
by the popular Scotch divine. Dr. J. R. Macduff, 
who, taking into account the number of his 
works and ihe numerous editions through which 
they have passed, is perhaps the most popular 
writer in his line. One of his books is in the 
fiiur hundred and second thousand, and of others 
there have been issued between two and three 
hundred thoutand; while the difierent books 



make a goud-sized library i ihemselves. His 
success in England was the more remarkable 
that he is not a clergyman of the established 
church, but a Presbyterian. His writings are, 
however, undenominational, and reach a univer- 
sal religious want ; hence their success. 

— Thomas Nelson & Sons have made a re- 
duction, amounting in most cases to tK'enty per 
cent., in the varied tine of Bagster Bibles they 
import- An interesting work on East Indian 
missions, soon to appear, is Recellections of Al- 
exander Duff, D. D.. and ef the Mission College 
■which he Founded in Calcatta. It is written by 
a native convert, professor in ihe College at 
Hoi^hly, the Rev. L. Berrari Day, author of 
Gorinda Saminta, who was long and inlimalely 
associ.ited with Dr. Duff, and has an ardent ad- 
miration tor the noble Scotchman who gave his 
life to foreign missions. 

— A book which the Scribners are lo make up 
from their magaiine is Old Creole Days, to 
embrace stories of Creole life in New Orleans, 
which attracted much attention in the Monthly 
on their appearance. Their author is George 
W. Cable, of (he Crescent City, and [his is his 
tirst book. He is 10 have a serial in Scribners' 
the coming year. Two more of Mrs. llurnell's 
stories are to come in the authorized shape — 
Theo and Miss Crcspigny. It is to he hoped (hat 
buyers will respect (he author's wL^h, and pur- 
ch.ise her early novela in (his form with her 
revision. A new and enlarged edition of Mau- 
rice Thompson's Wiiihtry ef Archiry will be 
ready in a few days, 

— The most nut ice able among the recent 
undertakings of D. Appleton & Co. is (he put- 
ting of (he New Handy- Voiume Series into 
cloth. The two musical books The Cermati 
Ctimfioseri ind The French and Jtalian Composers 
are put up in boxes by themselves, and this 
arrangement is tried with several others which 
are connected by similarity of subject- 



Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. J. 
A. SyAonds. A learned his.orico- 
critical study of an aspect of I(alian 
culture, HolL (. 

Gleanings of Past Years. W. E. Glad- 
stone. Vols. Ill, IV. Scribners. Each 

Letters from Florida. Mrs. H. W. Betch- 
er. Appleton. 

Within Ihe Precincts. A novel. Mrs. 
Oliphant. Harper's Franklin Sq. Li- 

Castle Hohenwald. A novel. From (he 
German of S(reckfusa by Mrs. A. I, 
Wisler. Lippincott 

Dress. Mrs. Oliphant. A brief essay, 
historical, ethicai. esthetic, and practi- 
cal. Fur ladies' reading. Porter & 
Coates. 

From Egypt to Palestine. A scholarly 
book of travel in the Holy Land. S. 
C. Bartlett, Prea. of Dartmouth College. 
A large and elaborate work. Harpers. 
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JCB. KtDDLE'fl BOOK* 
'HIS is certainly an extraordinary book. 
We do not wonder at the breeze it has 
r^sed in the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, under which the author occupies the 
responsible and dignified office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in that city; nor 
at the fuD made of It in the newspapers, 
which generally regard the author as having 
gone crazy. It is due to Mr. Kiddle to say, 
that his abilities and judgment have hitherto 
enjoyed the confidence of his community 
an exceptional degree. It remains to 
seen whether his reputation can stand the 
strain to which this publication will sub- 
ject it. 

His story as here given is that about 
year ago his eldest daughter became an "i 
termediary," or medium, for the writing of 
communications from departed spirits. On 
visiting a clairvoyant, she was unexpectedly 
greeted as such with an All Hail I and, be- 
ginning to experience a peculiar sensation 
in the right arm, found that a pencil placed 
in her hand was moved by a force external 
to herself. Through the agency thus alleged 
to have been established, messages began to 
be received from "spirit friends." The at- 
tention of Mr. Kiddle was, of course, at 
once turned to the phenomenon. In com- 
pany with his wife and others, he witnessed 
a "table-tipping" at his daughter's, and re 
ceived fresh messages from departed friends 
and relatives, of a character which, in his 
judgment, rendered any theory of imposi- 
tion out of the question. 

A recital of these circumstances attend- 
ing the "communications" occupies the 
first twenty or thirty pages of Mr. Kiddle's 
volume, but the bulk of it — it is not a large 
book — is taken up with the communica- 
tions themselves, which are woven into a 
conUnuous descriptive and explanatory nar- 



rative. When we add that among the " spir- 
its" whose messages are printed in these 
pages are Shakespeare, Lord Bacon, Wil- 
range, Washington, Columbus, 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Isaac Newton, Byron, 
Franklin, Bonaparte, Foe, James Fisk, Jr., 
Wm. M. Tweed, Dr. Muhlenberg, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Luther, Calvin, SL Augus- 
Pilate, Peter, John, Paul, and 
Moses, we have said enough to indicate the 
itartling character of the contents! 

One's first surprise is that all these 
worthies (and unworthies) should use the 
channel of communication from the 
other world, and that with such unanimity 
they should have pitched upon a Kiddle ; 
and the second that they should be capable 
of the twaddle which is here attributed to 
them. 

But let us hear some of these "spirits " 
speak for themselves. We will begin with 
the literary spirits, who have, perhaps, the 
first claims upon our space : 

Skaieipfare: " 1 wa<i a diligent man on earth ; 
lUt horn much I might have done it mj powers 
of talent had been directed bv the beacon light 
of my soul's immortality. Remember not that I 
said 'Go to, it is belter to endure the ills we 
have than to fly to others we know not oil ' I 
love to see some of those godlike passages, 
given through innpiralion ; but, alas 1 they are 
too few to ciimpensatc for the false ones I in- 

ByroK-. "lam in a state succeeding the pos- 
session of titles obtained upon the borders of 
mother earth; but these certainly do not help 

ly elevation here, except (M. B.) ■- 

renglh according to my means of 
gifts of humanity. 1 was a sinful 
phyticat condition, hul had, most probably, very 
many bright angel suggestions to deliver to the 
people of the world, in which I grew into my 

Skttley: " Many fields abound in glory — some 
undefiled and without weeds, while others are full 
of stubble. I was a held that was well sown 
with good seed, but, alas 1 one in which the har- 
vest was not satisfactory." . . . 

'■y<tnt: "I find my life was lost to many. 






E the Tales 



The words "most probably," in Byron's 
"communication," are as clear a bit of 
temal evidence of spuriousness as could be 
asked for. 

We have given here only brief 
showing the quality ; the messages ii 
being much longer, while in several 

i are more than one from the same per- 
Shakespeare furnishes two or three, 
in verse. Perhaps the reader's curi- 
osity will be even greater toward the utter- 
ances of some of the historical personages 
who have thus honored Mr. Kiddle. George 
Washington, for example, confesses himself 
but "a fly-speck to humanity's progress;" 
Columbus congratulates himself on being 
" no longer annoyed by unbelievers in the 
existence of a piece of land;" President 
Lincoln is the same " unsophisticated Abra- 
ham Lincoln;" Queen Elizabeth 
longer the vain and foolish Elizabeth of 
England, but a contented and humble 



spirit;" Napoleon begs not to be remem- 
bered — "he has flown;" Prince Albert, 
who considerately appeared to the "inter- 
mediary " in a " black dress suit," improves 
the opportunity to send to his widowed 
queen an injunction to"aJm higher;" and 

As for Jim Fisk and Tweed, the former 
informs us that he is " no longer a cokmel," 
and the latter that he " is no longer a rep- 
tile." 

These names bring us to the group of the 
ancients, as we may call them, of whom 
Mai^in Luther come.s forward "mth great 
diffidence, or rather with presumption," "to 
offer a few experiences " in the growth of 
his character ; Calvin admits that " the doc- 
trine known as Calvinism" is "not right;" 
SL Augustine signs himself, "in spirit, the 
feeble, but noble and greatly respected ; " 
Pontius Pilate has " worked o& " his sin by 
"deep and earnest repentance ; " and Moses 
proposes to "writhe in anguish and sorrow" 
for his waywardness. 

Mr. Kiddle's part of this book iS'Vcry seri- 
ous, earnest, and as rational as such a,sub- 
ject would allow; and it is evident that to 
his mind the whole matter is very true and 
very real. Of such apparent sincerity of in- 
telligent belief it is hard to speak lightly. 
If he had simply told his own experience, 
without repeating the communications, the 
credulous would have listened to him with 
wonder, and the spiritualists would have 
nodded their heads at the old story; but the 
communications themselves are as absurdly 
improbable as anything could be. Apart 
from all other marks, no literary counterfeit 
could be more palpable. If such stu& is 
genuine, then the alleged authors are not 
the people they have been taken for, and the 
place of departed spirits is a place of petty 
sentimentalism, childish foMe-rol, and pitia- 
ble bathos. 

The simple fact is that an imaginative giti 
has imposed upon a susceptible father. 

It becomes an interesting question whether 
the New York public schools are to be con- 
tinued under the supervision of a mind to 
which such trash is truth. 



HOLIEB£ A9D HIS WOSES. 

THE arrival of a volume apon Moli^re 
in the series of " Foreign Classics for 
English Readers ; " > the publication of a 
handsome edition of his dramatic works 
complete, in an excellent English transla- 
tion ; ' the appearance of a popular critical 
sketch in one of the monthly magazines,} 
with the announcement that its author, Mr. 
J. Brander Matthews, is " engaged upon an 
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exhaustive Life ; " and the beginning in Paris 
of a monthly journal of thirty-two 8vo p; 
devoted exclusively to tlie literature of Mo- 
li^rej^ these are surely the signs almost 
of a. Moli^re revivaL Molifere has been 
called the French Shakespeare. He wai 
hardly that, though there is, at least, ihii 
point of resemblance between them : that 
their careers as dramatic authors originated 
alike in their lives as strolling players. Mo- 
Uire belonged to the century after Shake- 
speare ; was not bom, indeed, til' several years 
after Shakei^pe are's death ; and as to his fame, 
it is sufficient for it to be said of France that, 
If it has no Shakespeare, it has a. Moli^re. 

Mrs, Oliphant's study of him, which is 
probably more Mr. Tarver's work than her 
own, is fairly good, giving an interesting 
picture of the man, tracing his history 
fully as the materials for it will allow, and 
reviewing his plays with reference alike to 
their origin, character, and relative rank. 
There are carelessly- written passages, but 
there is no better introduction to the subject 
BO easily accessible as this ; In fact, we know 
of no other biography in English. 

Moli&re — whose real name was Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin — was bom in Paris in 1622. 
He was the son of an upholsterer, and was 
destined to the same trade; he was well 
educated, but abandoning the path marked 
out by the family hopes, determined t 
an actor. There is much uncertainty re- 
specting the details of his early life, but 
after several years' roving service at the 
head of a vagabond dramatic troupe, whose 
relations— men and women — seem to have 
been of a very promiscuous sort, we find 
him back at the capital, playing to the King, 
and founding his fortunes. 

" Never had there been more genius in Paris 
than at that moment — not to speak of the pre- 
tences at il, which men in (hose days could nol 
quite sec IhrouBh, being still too near to tell, be- 
tween two pretenders Co fame, which was the J^ 
Fontaine who was to last foiever, and which Ihe 
Voilure or M^naee whose reputation was of the 
most temporary kind. Bossuet, Pascal, La Fon- 
taine, and Racine, some older, some younger, 
were all Mnliire's contemporaries; and even 
Pierre Corneille, the earliest among them, had 
still scarcely pasiied his prime. All that isclasaic 
in French literaiare now, was alive and in motion 
about the old, narrow, picturesque streets. The 
young Marquise de Sevign^ had not long been 
married when Moliire came back to Pjns, and 
from lime Co time her bright countenance would 
appear among the ladies who formed in eistatic 
groups round AbM Cotin, or who — virtuous 
upon a sentimental precipice of impropriety — 
turned Platonic love-making into a science, and 
between their raptures over a well (or badly) 
turned verse, made themselves and their lovers 
ridiculous by a thousand follies of over-strained 
sentiment." [Moliirt, pp. 41, 4*-) 

Such were the scenes which prompted the 
bright and biting satire of such a play as the 
"PrScieuses Ridicules," which convulsed 
Paris, and which is thus described: 

" Madeloti, the daughter, and Cathos, the niece, 
of Gor^ibuB, the two Friciruiti of the comedy, 
decline Che hands of the two suitors, La Grange 



and Du Croisy, approved and chosen by theii 
fathers, on the ground that the ideas and language 
of these gentlemen are nol sufficiently refined for 
their taste — especially that their manner of pre 
ferrirg their suit is devoid of all gallantry. Th< 
rebuffed lovers, in order to be revenged upoi 
their fantastical mistresses, send their respective 
valets, Mascarille and Jodelet, dressed up — the 
one as a marquis and the other as a viscount — 
Co visit the ladies. The Priiieuses arc exalted 
beyond measure by the visit of the two, as they 
suppose, leaders of Paris fashion, and by the 
fulsome and exaggerated flattery bestowed upon 
them by Ihe disguised valets ; and sending for the 
fiddlers, invite their friends to an improvised 
dance; whereupon the masters, La Grange and 
Du Croisy, appear upon the stage, accompanied 
by other servants, who strip the disguised maiqu ' 
and viscount of their borrowed pliunes" {p 
44.45)- 

The befitting discomfiture of the ladii 
follows. 

Two of Moli&re's most famous characters, 
Sganarelle and Mascarille, are traditionary 
and typical, and appear, like stock at 
themselves, over and over again. Tbi 
Mascarille : 



'the emperor of knaves, the e 



;r-£iilhful, yet 






And this is Sganarelle; 

"a true citizen of the lower class — maCt< 
fact, yet full of rude humour — shrewd, no 
kind — self-opinionated, self-sutHcienC 1 easily 
taken in, but cunning, and as ready to deceive as 
to be deceived; a burly figure, honest enough, 
yet by no means insensible to Ihe atlrairtions of 
vice, and quile willing to take his pleasure where 
he can find it, with a jovial indifierence to 
rality"(p.54)- 

Molitrc's married hfe was not a happy 
one. His wife, a young actress herself, 
untrue to him both in spirit and form, and 
lorrows tinged much of his writing with 
somber hues. His genius rose to its high- 
est effort in the three plays of "Tartuffe," 
the"Festin de Pierre" — a version of Don 
Juan, and the " Misanthrope," though neither 
of these attained the greatest popularity. 
He died, almost literally in the performance 
of one of his own comedies, in 1673. 

Moli^re left thirty-three plays, all of which 
have been newly translated by Mr. Vai 
Laun for this edition. There are a number 
of English translations — Oiell's, 1764; 01 
published by Watts, London, 1 782 ; the san 

a new edition, slightly amended, in 178^ 
and several others of minor importanci 
but Mr. Van Laun's is a distinct improve- 
ment upon each of these. Abandoning all 
attempts to reproduce the meter of those 
plays which were written in verse, the trans- 
lator has confined his effort to a faithful and 
literal version in prose. He certainly has 
iucceeded in setting character and action 
nvidly before the reader, and in preserving 
the spirit of the original with great fresh- 

A few passages from his valuable critical 
preface deserve quotation. One thus ar- 
ranges the plays into six groups : 



citu <f Elidi, Ui Fatheux, Milkerle, la PastoraU 
cemique, and AmpkUryoH, which he wrote for 
court festivals, by order of Louia XJV; Second, 
his farces, wrilten to suit the taste of the less 
refined, such as lei Fouritrics de Scapin, U Baur- 
gtois-gentUhmiimi, la Comlesse d Eicarbagnas, 
Monsieur de Paurciaugtiac, le Midiein malgri tut, 
George Danditt, le Sicilien, P Amour Medeein, It 
Mariagt foril, Sganarelle, -axAlts Prlcieuscs Ridi- 
(ulei, — and yet, notwithstanding (heir absurdity, 
attracting the higher classes by their witty de- 
scriptions of grotesque characters ; Third, his 
comedies — /'£/imra'i rEiole du Maris, FEcele 
del femmei, FAvare, Den Garcie de Navarre, It 
Dfpit amoureux, aaA le Maladt imaginaire — m 
each of which the principal object seems to have 
been to bring into prominence one particular 
vice 01 folly, with all necessary qualities ; Fourth, 
those splendidly-conceived plays, Don Juan, let ' 
Femmei lavantei, Tartufii, and le Mitantkrepe, 
which pourcray humanity in all its aspects ; 
Fifth, those critical short pieces, la Critique dt 
CEceli des Femmei, and Clmpromplu dt Ver- 
sailltt, in which, with masterly acumen, he de- 
fends his own plays and attacks his adversaries; 
and Sixli, those early attempts of his comic 
muse, te Medeein oelaHle, and la Jalousie du Bar- 
bouillt, which gave ample promise of what he 
afterwards became " (pp. i, ii), 

Moli^re was distinctly a moralist, and 
used dramatic forms for the castigation of 
evil as he saw it The vices and follies of 
his time appear of course in his scenes and 
characters, but seldom, if ever, in an attract- 
ive light His style is well suited to comedy, 
and his text is full of sayings which have 
passed into proverbs. The language of his 
personages is natural, ft can be said of 
him, remarks Mr. Van Laun, " more than of 
any other author we know, that he always 
employs the right word in the right place." 
He is not given to exaggeratiott. 

" His plots are but seldom intricate, and the 
moral of his plays is not obtruded, but follows as 
a natnral consequence of the whole. He rarely 
rises to those lofty realms of poetry where 
Shakespeare so often soars, for he wrole, not 
idealistic, but character-comedies ; which is, per- 
haps, ihe reason that some of his would-be ad- 
mirers consider him rather common-place. His 
claim to distinction is based only on strong com- 
mon sense, good manners, sound morality, real 
wil, true humor, a great, facile, and accurate 
command of language, and a photographic de- 
lineation of nature. Il cannot be denied that 
there is little action in bis plays, but there is a 
great deal of natural conversation ; bis person- 
ages show Chat he was B moat attentive observer 
of n)en, even at court, where a certain varnish of 
over -refinement conceals nearly all individual 
features. He always makes vice appear in its 
most ridiculous aspect, in order to let his audi- 
ence laugh at and despise it ; his aim is to correct 
the follies of the age by exposing them to ridi- 
cule. Shakespeare, on the contrary, has no lack 
of inddenCs ; he roves through camp, and court, 
and grove; through solitary forests and populous 
cities; he sketches in broad outlines rather than 
with minute strokes; he defines classes rather 
than individuals, and instead of pourtraying [>etlT 
vanities and human foibles, prefers to deal with 
deep and lumuliuous passions, to such an extent 
that some of his comedies are highly dramalic 
})ut both poets are great, and perhaps unsur- 
passed in their own way, and both have many 



A word is due to the very handsome form 
which this edition of Moliire is published. 
The three volumes are crown octavos of 
from joo to 600 pages each ; printed in clear 
type, on excellent paper, with wide margins 
" ancut edges; bound in crimson morocco- 
cloth, perfectly plain, with a paper label 
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pasted on the back — a very rich and beauti- 
ful biading indeed ; and furnished not only 
with explanaloTy and critical notes acco 
paoying the tent, and with introductions 
each play, but with a series of nineteen full- 
page engravings on sleel, one of which, the 
frontispiece to Vol. I, is a portrait of Mo- 
hhn. Altogether, the set is a very hand- 
some one, the only blemish being careless 
proof-reading. The plates should be cor- 
rected before another impression. The 
price of the work, (6.75, is astonishingly 
low, considering its value and quality. 



HAZ VITLLEE ON TEE OBXQJS OF 
BELIQI058.* 

THE many readers and admirers of Prof. 
Max Midler's writings will open with 
uncommon interest the book containing his 
seven lectures on TAt Origin and Growth of 
JteligioHS, as illustrated by the religions 
India. The attractiveness of the theme, 
especially considering the present temper of 
the thinking world, combined with thi 
nence of the author as an Orientalist, i 
for them wide-spread perusal and attentive 
consideration. They were delivered last 
year to crowded audiences in Westminster 
Abbey, as the first of a series of courses, by 
competent scholars, on the hbtoric religions 
of the world. 

The application of the comparative method, 
so fruitful in lingubtic science, to the study 
of the rise and development of religious be- 
lief, is likely to lead to a juster estimate of 
the value of "heathen" religions, and a 
clearer comprehension of the agreement and 
discordance between them and Christianity, 
In the inauguration of such a series of lec- 
tures, India claims the first place, without a 
rivaL Original genius, isolation from the 
political struggles which kept the other peo- 
ples of the ancient world in a ferment, a 
climate discouraging bodily activity, a coun- 
try with striking physical outlines and gigan- 
tic forms of life, all conspired to render the 
Aryans of India an imaginative and specu- 
lative people. There is hardly a problem of 
human thought which they did not early 
struggle with, and solve to the best of their 
ability. It is for this reason, and because of 
the extreme age of their earliest literature, 
that we hope to gain from them some hint 
of the process by which men in general, un- 
^ded by what we commonly call revelation, 
have come to a recognition of and reverence 
for supernatural beings. Prof. Muller does 
not proceed at once to the discussion of relig- 
ious thought in India, but devotes two lec- 
tures, or a third of the book, to preliminary 
questions. In the first lecture, entided the 
Perception of the Infinite, he begins by seek- 
ing foradefinitionof religion ;ljut, after show- 
ing bow unsatisfactory are the definitions of 
Kuit, Schleiermacher, Compte, and others. 



decides that an adequate definition is im- 
possible, "though it is possible to give son 
specific characteristic which dislinguishi 
the objects of religious consciousness from 
all other objects, and at the same time d 
tinguishes our consciousness, as applied 
religious objects, from our consciousness 
when dealing with other objects supplied 
it by sense and reason." Next, he attempts 
to connect our apprehension of the infinite 
with sensuous perception. He says: 

" Man lees — he sees to a certain point — and 
there his eyesight breaks down; but eiactly 
wbeie his sighi brealts down, there presses upon 
him, whether he likes it or not, the peiception of 
the uniimited or infinite." 

The second lecture bears the title: Is Fe- 
tishism a Primitive Form of Religion 7 The 
questionisproperiyansweredin the negative, 
and some evidence is brought in proof of the 
position \ but a considerable part of the 
seventy odd pages devoted to this subji 
is occupied with a repetition in various forms 
of the caution that we are liable ti 
derstand the religious beliefs of barbarous 
peoples. The style of both these lectures 
is excessively rambling, and the matter 
might be condensed one half, with positive 
gain to the clearness and continuity of the 
argument. We have now read 123 out of 
364 pages, and have not yet begun upon the 
field promised on the title-page. 

(Right here we wish to enter a vigorous 
protest against that style of making books 
which promises us bread, but gives a stone. 
we buy a book, with the expecta- 
tion that the author will fulfill the promise 
of the title, but find it padded from begia- 
end with irrelevant matters, why 
should he not be indicted under the statute 
which forbids obtaining goods under false 
pretenses ?) 

The third lecture is devoted chiefly to re- 
marks on the nature, chronology, and historic 
value of the Vedic literature. The facts 
have been recited so often as to have be- 
come rather common-place, even to the gen- 
eral reader. The really fresh contribution 
knowledge is the postscript, in which 
is described the plan of conducting Vedic 
studies among the natives in ancient and 
modem times. One can see how it was pos- 
sible, unaided by writing, to preserve the 
sacred texts for centuries, without the loss 
of a letter or accent The fourth lecture is 
The Worship of Tangible, Semi-Tangi- 
ble, and Intangible Objects. Prof. Miiller 
believes that objects like stones, shells, and 
flowers, which can be completely known, did 
convey to primitive peoples the sugge^ 
tion of divinity, while objects like moun- 
tains, rivers, and trees, which cannot be 
completely grasped, were early invested with 
a semi-divine character, and that the highest 
) was first paid to objects like the 
sky, the sun, the wind, which are cognizable 
part of the senses only. These posi- 
tions are demonstrated by dlations from the 



Vedic hymns, sandwiched with excur^ona 
into etymology and the origin of language. 
The last three lectures have the tides: The 
Ideas of Infinity and L.aw; Henotheism, 
Polytheism, Monotheism, and Atheism ; Phil- 
osophy and Religion. In the first, the Vedaa 
are researched for the oldest terms ex- 
pressive of infinity and law. The former is 
found in the name of a goddess, Adili, the 
"boundless one " (a negative, dd to bind]^ 
and the latter in Rita, a word whose exact 
signification is hard to catch. The primary 
meaning seems to have been "a regulated 
movement." In the next lecture we have a 
good view of the Hindu Pantheon, The 
peculiarity, which always seems strange to 
the student, that the highest attributes are 
ascribed in tiun to each of the gods, is hap- 
pily described by Prof- Miiller as belonging 
the "dialectic period of religion." For 
this he invents the term Henotheism, belief 
in one of many gods, as opposed to Mono- 
theism, belief in one god alone, or Polythe- 
ism, belief in many gods ranged in orders, 
subordinate to one supreme god. The last 
lecture describes the decay of belief in the 
old Vedic deities, and the subsequent direc- 
tion taken by the Hindu mind, on the one 
lide toward speculative philosophy, ending 
n atheism or pantheism, and on the other 
toward a tropical growth of the most debas- 
ing superstition. The lecture closes with 
what might be called, A Proposal for an Ec- 
lectic Religion, in which Hindus, Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians shall 
be copartners. Though this exhibits much 
sweetness and light," it has the fault of 
much talk of the same sort, its vagueness. 
It is valuable or otherwise, according to what 
We are forced to lay down the 
book, leaving much unsaid that we should 
like to say. As we expected, it exhibits the 
merits and defects of the writer in about 
equal proportions. With much that is per- 
tinent and fresh, there is much that is inete- 
gant and stale. With brilliant rhetorical 
periods, there are inaccurate statements, 
which are sure to mislead the unwary. With 
painful minuteness In the discussion of 
minor points, there is conspicuous incom- 
pleteness in the treatment of the main prob- 
lem. We heartily recommend it for study, 
with the eyes open, for Prof. Miiller should 
no longer be considered an authority from 
whose decision there b no appeal 

John Avehy. 



POETST. 



Ziphiil; or The Bride of Seven, By 
Maria del Occidente (Maria Gowen Brooks). 
Edited by Zadel Barnes Gustafson. [Lee & 
Shepard.] It strengthens our fsutb in hn- 
unselfishness to see an author pause in 
the midst of her own well-earned success to 
e the memory of a less fortunate sister, i 
e work, and whose name even, ha»e ^|^ 
been forgotten. Mrs. Gustafson, a writer ^ 
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of graceful verse, han wrought this labor of 
love for Mrs. Brooks, " Maria del Occi- 
denle," as she called herself. This lady's 
Z^hiil Appeaitd nearly fifty years ago, and 
was welcomed with warm praise by English 
critics, especially by Lamb and Southey; 
but In Boston so slight was the sale, that 
the disappointed poet withdrew the edition 
from the market. With unwearied zeal Mrs. 
Gustafson has edited the work, and it is now 
published in beautiful form. The poem is 
an Orieota] epic, founded upon the story of 
Raguel's daughter, Sara, in the tifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of the apocrj'phal 
book of Tobit. Seven times she had been 
roarried, but an evil spirit had slain each 
bridegroom on the night of the nuptials. 
At last, by a spell, Tobias overcomes the 
evil spirit, and the marriage is consummated. 
With this Hebrew story the writer has 
inwoven much that is borrowed from other 
mythologies. The evil spirit, Asmodeus, is 
changed to Zdphiel, a spirit of the air, who 
is himself enamored of the maiden's beauty 
and would make her his immortal bride. 
But just as his purpose is almost accom- 
lished, he is overpowered by a stronger 
spirit, and Egla, the Sara of Tobit, 
ried to a mortal lover. The poem is highly 
fanciful and intensely passionate, but lacks 
perspicuity, as even Southey admitted. The 
form in which it is cast, an almost unbroki 
series of quatrains in rhyme, becomes tedious 
h) so long a poem, and we think Mrs. Gus- 
tafson exaggerates the smoothness of the 
measure. There is a certain carelessni 
in the construction of the verse in certain 
parts that greatly mara the beauty of thi 
work. Yet, with all deductions, it is a re- 
markable poem, and one hardly knows 
whether to wonder more at its glow and fer- 
vor, as of the tropical clime in which it was 
bora, or at that ethereal quality which per- 
vades the whole, and which reminds one of 
Shelley. As was said of Spenser, Mrs. 
Brooks, though in a lower degree of course, 
is a poet's poet, and those who have imagi- 
nation enough to appreciate her work wiU 
scarcely complain because she walks upon 
the air as if it were solid earth. 

The Epic of Hadei. By the author of 
"Songs of Two Worlds." 7lh editii 
[Roberts Brothers.] That a poem like the 
Epic 0/ Hades, coming from a nameless 
author and appealing only to a vivid imagi- 
nation and a refined taste, should pass 
through sIt editions in England is no slight 
argument in its favor. That it should be 
read with keen deUght by men whose liter- 
ary pursuits differ so widely as those of 
John Bright and Bishop Ellicott, is a proof 
of its genuine and superior merit. Of Gwen, 
% later volume from the same pen, we have 
already had occasion to speak in high terms ; 
and the present poem, though far more am- 
bitious in its design, deserves no less praise 
for its execution than that simple pastoral. 
The subject, as might readily be guessed, is 



the Pagan afterworld. And the author seeks 

it only lo reproduce these ancient myths 
id make the pate ghosts walk again, but 
also to set in clear light the eternal truth 
that lies beneath the legend, and the eternal 
justice upion which the punishments rest. 
Description and monologue are deftly min- 
gled, and the author seems to have entered 
into the inmost heart of the sufferers and 
to have given outward embodiment to their 
deepest emotions. His theme invites a 
comparison with Dante, but such a compar- 
would be neither just nor wise. It 
required no effort of the imagination for 
Dante to paint his Inferno and his Purgato- 
He needed only to put in clear words 
the intense reality of these scenes to bis 
mind. This no poet of our time can 
do. Such a task to-day demands the glow 
of imagination, and must ever leave only a 
ihadowy and unreal scene behind. But the 
fault, if fault it be, is not with the poet so 
much as with his age. Of the several 
sketches in the volume, " Clytemniestra " is 
unquestionably the most powerful; while, in 
ur judgment, the three most beautiful are 
Andromeda," "Helen," and "Narcissus." 
The following lines from " Her^ " will give 
fair illustration of the author's style and 
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The following descriptive sketches will also 
interest the reader ; 
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Willoughby. By Edward F. Hayward. 
[W. B. Clarke.] Mr. Hayward's Willoughby 
involves a degree of ideal love and unsel- 
less not often found in fiction, and still 
frequently in real life, a cynical critic 
would say. Leigh, the heroine, cherishing a, 
love for her cousin, which he neither returns 
perceives, turns for relief to art, but 
finding that art will absorb her whole life, 
gives up this hope also, that she may dis- 
charge a daughter's duty, Willoughby, 
already once crossed in love, becomes en- 
amored of her, but discovering that her 
heart is given to another, labors to make her 
conscious of the gift he is slighting. 
At last, Leigh marries her youthful idol, and 
Willoughby departs for Italy and an artisf s 
life. The story is told in blank verse, some- 
what above the ordinary level, and lacking, 
nmon fault in these days, more in 
grace than in force. This description of 
Willoughby is perhaps a fair specimen : 
" A man to live, nof liehily hanE 'Iween Ibreadi 
Of circumilauce : lofill theauenldiyi 

Tocounl each K^en tand ^in>odDTill, 
Tbtrefiom <d build ihe iibric of bii I«ih, 
And ..and thereby." 

Historical Poems. By Samuel C. Moore. 
[Published for the author, by Dresser, 
McLellan & Co.] What does the author of 
this book mean by saying that "it Is the 
first work of the kind ever issued in the 
United States " ? Certainly " historical 
poems " are not lacking in American litera- 
ture, nor collections of them ; though we 
confess we should have to look far to find 
the like of these. Thus Mr. Moore sings 
the first voyage of Columbus ; 



-ie Spaniah abore, 

niui Danneravraving to the breeze; 
The worktbi's deatined 10 explore 
Which lie* beyond the wenen aeaa." 

Here are a few touches from a portrait of 
Patrick Henry in the court-room ; 

" The cleijcy ihrink, they cower. 



while the ^ry, apeli- bound 
*a'nTKlrict Henry™ 



There is much more chopped hay in this 
ridiculous book, but two mouthfuls are 
enough. 
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riOTIOH. 
Castle Hohenwald, From the German of 
Streckfuss. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. [J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.] This volume adife one 
more to the long series of renderings from 
the German, by which Mrs. Wister has 
proved her eminent capacity, not as a trans- 
lator only, but -- rarer gift still — as a selector. 
Her happy faculty of insight, like a spiritual 
divining-rod, shows her just where and how 
to dig rewardfully into the mine of foreign 
fiction, and each fresh proof of her powers 
respect for them. Differing in 
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interest, as a succession of tales by various 
authors must ioevitably do, all the novels of 
Mrs. Wister'a choice partake of certain es- 
sential qualities. All are well written, well 
bred, entertaining, and free from that ambig- 
uous morality or non- morality which makes 
so much of the light literature of the day 
unwholesome diet. Casth Hehenwald, while 
not possessing the charm of The Old Mam- 
W&V Stcret, or The Second IVifi, agrees with 
its compeers in these respects. It is a pleas- 
ant story, bright, readable, and full of the 
true German flavor. The most graphic point 
in the book is that relating to the midnight 
Attack on Acsais, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian invasion, and the escape of the Uhlan 
oflicers ; materials so ably handled [hat wj 
feel that the author has here struck a vein 
which she will do well to develop more thor- 
oughly hereafter. The story has also the 
merit, and a great merit it is, of ending well, 
and leaving the reader with a pleasant taste 
in his mouth. 

FaUonierg. By H. H, Boyesen. [Charles 
Scribner'a Sons.] Mr. Boyesen's double aim 
in this story, now reprinted from the Scrib- 
ner^ Monthly in book form, may be said 
to be the delineation of the despicableaess 
of shams, and the illustration of the senti- 
ment that "a great love is strong to save," 
The Norse character portrayed, sturdy, 
strong, thrifty, may well be welcomed to a 
place among the complex forces of our own 
civilization, no less than the portrayal itself 
to a place in our literature. The figure of 
Einar, especially, is both natural and win- 
ning, showing in the writer an intimate 
knowledge of the workings of a noble mind. 
We see by it that even when such a nature 
has been warped and sprung from the line of 
uprightness, it will still recoil from any base 
touch, and may possibly fully regain its 
former posture. In one fine passage this 
idea is most forcibly brought out; that, 
namely, where Einar is confronted by his 
uncle, who shows him his mother's letter, 
The young man knows that an acknowledg- 
ment of her handwriting means misery for 
himself and the destruction of all his hopes: 
but he never wavers. The thought of de- 
nial seems not to enter his mind; and as he 
makes his noble confession one exclaims ; 
"This man is worth saving; nay, he is al- 
ready saved." 

An Accomplished Gentleman. By Julian 
Sturgis. [D. Appleton&Co.] This is Mr. 
Sturgis's second book, we believe, John-a 
Dreams having been his lirsi, and it almost 
places him in the front rank of American 
writers of light fiction. In it he has ven- 
tured into a difficult field — English life in 
Venice, but he has certainly achieved a very 
decided success. Mr. Howells has never 
given any more highly- finished sketches of 
the accessories of life, nor Mr. Henry Ja 
Jr., more careful analyses of temper and 
live, than may be found in this brilliant little 
story. There is an uncvenness of talent 



its execution; and a certain blurred effect in 
spots would suggest to us that it is a young 
author's early work ; but it has enough of 
strength, and firmness, and delicacy, to show 
that here a man has taken up the pen who 
knows how to handle it, and who will do the 
best of work with it. Mr. Hugo Deane, 
the Contessa Belrotoli, and Lord Cheepyre, 
are very clever creations, each with a marked 
individuality; and both in description and 
dialogue there are many masterly and beau- 
tiful passages. 



umoB VOTIOE8, 

A History of Oar Own Times. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy. No. I. [Harper & Brothers.] 
In our notes on foreign books we have al- 
ready spoken of this timely and capital 
work, which it is a pleasure to find laid 
before the American public so promptly, 
and in so convenient and cheap a form, as 
in one of the numbers of the Franklin 
Square Library, For twenty cents one can 
buy this pamphlet of 112 pages, containing 
as able and interesting a review of the 
English history of the past forty years as 
could well be made up. Justin McCarthy is 
not the ideal historian, but he understands 
very well how to do a piece of peculiar 
work like this, and he has done it well. 
The two English volumes thus far published 
are consolidated into this one number. 
There are twenty-nine chapters, beginning 
with the death of William IV, and the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, in 1S37, and advanc- 
ingas far as to the close of the Crimean War. 
The author's standpoint is mainly political, 
and his method inclines to the following of 
great currents rather than to the sketching 
of scenes or events. Still, such chapters as 
those on "Movements in the Churches," 
"The Exhibition in Hyde Park," and "The 
Literature of the Reign " are in an excellent 
descriptive vein ; and the style is never other 
than fresh and vigorous. Few readers, we 
think, could open these pages anywhere with- 
out alightingon some passage which would at 
once fasten the attention and lead it along. 
There are great difficulties in writing con- 
temporaneous history, particularly such his- 
tory as England has enacted in these forty 
years, but Mr. McCarthy has proved himself 
equal to his task. Another century will 
probably produce its Macaulay or its Green ; 
but in the meantime a McCarthy will answer 
every purpose. At all events we advise the 
reader to get a taste of this concentrated 
syrup of nineteenth-century journalism, for 
it is sweet to a taste which feeds with relish 
on the events which enter into the back- 
ground of one's own life. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. By John Bur- 
roughs. [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] The 
only suf^gestion of John the Baptist in this 
book is in its title. The nine essays which 
compose it relate to out-door life, to be sure ; 



but they are the writingof no anchoret; and 

thewildemessinto which they lead the reader 
is of a. soft and sunny sort. Mr. Burroughs 
has more of a scientific curiosity toward 
nature than the author of IVild Life in a 
Southern County, lately noticed in these 
columns, and there are Emersonian sugges- 
tions in both his thought and style; but 
neither of these qualities hold out in this 
book as they show themselves in the first 
essay, which is on " The Pastoral Bees," 
and in which we have Mr. Burroughs at his 
best. What could be belter tban such a bit 
as this ? 

" When a bee brings pollen into the hive be 
advances to the cell in which it is to be depos- 
ited and kicks it off as one might his overalls or 
rubtxr boots, making one foot help the other ; 
then he walks off without ever looking behind 
him ; another bee, one of the indoor hands, 
comes along and rams it down with his head and 
[lacks il into the cell as the dairy-maid packs but- 

A passing remark on page 17 of this same 
essay is more witty than refined ; and is the 
author's grammar quite correct when he 
speaks of a certain honey as " easier gath- 
ered ? " The next essay, on " Sharp Eyes," 
relates to birds, and the same department of 
the animal creation is studied in two other 
essays on " Birds and Birds " and " Birds- 
Nesting." There is a truly luscious flavor 
to the few pages on " Strawberries," as, for 
instance, in this ; 

" When I was a lad, and went a-field with my 
hoe or with the cows, during the strawberry 
season, I was sure to return at meal-time with a 
lining of berries in the top of my straw hat. 
They were my dally food, and I could taste the 
liquid and gurgling notes of the t>obo1ink in 
every spoonful of them." 
Or in this reminiscence of picking-time in 
the fields : 

"Everything is yet tender and succulent; the 
very air IS bright and new; the warm breath of 
the meadow comes up in your face ; to your 
knees you are in a sea of daisies and clover ; 
from your knees up you are in a sea of solar 
light and warmth." 

Elsewhere we have, under the head of " Is 
It Going to Rain f" a study of showers and 
drouth ; and in "Speckled Trout," "A Bed 
of Boughs," and "The Halcyon in Canada," 
glimpses of piscatorial adventure in the 
States and over the border, fuU of the songs 
of birds, the rustle of the leaves, and the 
shimmering of the streams. Altogether the 
book is one that must find many pleased 
readers this summer, though it does not 
seem to us to have so much in it as some 
books of its class have had. 

Loring, the Boston publisher, has began the 
publication of a "library," " Loring's Library; " 
of which the first number (o be received at this 
office is a novel, Florence Marryat's A Luiky 
Disapptnntmeat. The form is a large quarto, 
there are two columns to a page, the type is very 
large and generously spread, and the price of 
this number — which is not numbered — is 15 
cents. The typography is a Utile too much 
"spread" for the best effect, I 
i suited to readeriTn^ti'e~cahk '' 
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of this class are very great indeed. They 
have to compete with the daily newspaper, 
the religious weekly, and the monthly maga- 

; and the competition is only to be met 
by a combination of qualities not often 
brought together in a single sheet. Mate- 

esources, indispensable as they are, are 
the least part of the outfit. 

For the failure of the Library TaiU we 
e sincerely sorry, for a second journal like 
the Nation is greatly needed, and the Library 
Table, under its new auspices, gave better 
promise of being that corrective than any- 
thing we have had for some years. 

P. S. Since the above was written, we 
have been informed that the Library Table 
proposes to resume publication as a fort- 
nightly. 



WEEKLY JOmtlTALISH II HEW TOBE. 

THERE haTe been many attempts dur- 
ing the past thirty or forty years to 
found a weekly journal of higher criticism in 
New York City, but the only permanent suc- 
cess has been that of the Nation, The 
name of the Library Table is now seemingly 
to be added to the long ai»l dismal list of 
failures. 

Our own forerunner and namesake, the 
Literary World edited by the brothers 
Duyckinck, had a prosperous life, though a 
short one, and was by far the best represen- 
tative of its generation. The Round Table, 
founded by the brothers Sweetsei, was 
also skillfully managed, and made a brave 
fight for existence, but was obliged in it: 
turn to succumb to the inevitable. Thi 
Nation underwent vicissitudes in its earlier 
days, but has conquered success by sheer 
ability in its chosen field of political and, 
incidentally, of literary and art, criticism. 
The Century, which was started by its side, 
has long since gone down, leaving only an 
ill-starred name, just now revived, however, 
by a weekly of the eclectic order, a few weeks 
old. There was also a Citixen^ which, if we 
remember rightly, Charles G. Halpine edited, 
and there have been a number of other ven- 
tures of the same character, whose names 
have passed out of recollection. 

The Library Table viaa started some three 
or four years since, as a monthly, in ii 
tion of the Literary World. After a til 
was changed to a weekly; but, success not 
following the enlargement, it was almost 
mediately reduced to a fortnightly, in which 
form it was continued until March last. It 
was then again advanced to the rank of 
weekly, and enlarged to thirty-two pages ; 
and upon the strength and beauty it pre- 
sented in its new aspect, we favorably com- 
mented at the time, lis last number bore 
date, we believe, of April 19, 

The difficulties in the way of publications 



HOW TO BE A POET. 

WE most earnestly commend to those 
of our readers who are afflicted with 
a propensity to write poetry the little tract by 
a " Newdigate Prizeman," entitled, '•'•Every 
Man His Own Poet; or, the Inspired 
Singer's Recipe Book," of which an Ameri- 
can edition, reprinted from the third English 
edition, has been for some time before the 
public in a cheap tract of thirty-two pages.* 
It should be widely circulated in young 
ladies' seminaries, reserved in quantities by 
editors to forward to their contributors, and 
might even be pro&tably brought to the 
notice of some college odists and magazine 
sonneteers. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, who is the reputed 
author of this keen little pamphlet, has cer- 
tainly given a very effective bit of satire on 
the poetry and poets of our age. "We live 
in times of progress," he remarks, and 
"poetry is as much progressive as anything 
else." At first a work of inspiration, and 
secondly of science, it is now a trick, open 
to all the human race, so that "there is 
scarcely ever a young lady but can raise 
flowers from the seed stolen out of Mr. Ten- 
nyson's garden." As practiced by the latest 
masters, poetry shows itself to be " the art 
of expressing what is too foolish, too 
fane, or too indecent to be expressed in any 
other way." And just as a good cook 
get up a delicate repast out of poor material, 
so can " the modem poet concoct us a most 
popular poem from the weakest emotions 
and the most tiresome platitudes." The 
materials, he wittily observes, are much the 
same in both species of cooking: "animals, 
vegetables, and spirits." Here is an illus- 
tration : 

" Mr. Swinburne uses very little eUe but animal 
matter in the composition al hia dishes, which, 
il must be confessed, are somewhat unwholesome 
in consequence; whilst the late Mr. Wordsworth, 
on the contrary, confined himself almost exclu- 
sively to the confection o£ primrose pudding and 
flint soup, flavored with the lesser celandine, and 
only now and then a bccgar-buy bulled down in 
it to give it a color. The robins and drowned 
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ional piquani7 was needed, were employed so 
paringly that they did not destroy in the least 
he general vegetable tone of his produclions ; 
nd these form in consequence an unimpeacha- 
ble Lenten diet. It is difficult to know what to 
say of Mr. Tennyson, as the milli and water of 
which his books arc composed chiefly, make it 
almost impossible to discover what was the origi- 
-' at n re of the materials he has boiled down 
Mr. Shelley, too, is perhaps somewhat em- 
ssing to classify, as, though spirits are 
what he affected most, he made nse of a large 
ml of vegetable matter also. We shall be, 
nrobabiv, not far wrong in describing his mate- 
s a' kind of methyllated spirits, or pure psy- 
chic alcohol, strongly linctured with the barks of 
:es, and rendered below proof by a quantity of 

These preliminaries of the subject be- 
iftg attended to, the "recipes" follow, "ar- 
ranged in the order in which the student is 
recommended to begin his efforts." The 
simpler compositions " form, as it were, a 
kind of palxstra of folly, a very short train- 
ing in which will suffice to break down that 

iffness and self-respect in the soul, which 

so incompatible with modern poetry." 

First, then, come these directions for mak- 

"an ordinary love poem," a product 

which, in the judgment of our author, is 

the silliest and commonest of all kinds 
of verse:" 

Take two large and tender human hearts, 
which match one another perfectly. Arrange 
these close tt^elher, but preserve them from 
aciual contact by placing between them some 
cruel barrier. wound ihero both in several 
places, and iiuert through the openings thus 
made a fine slufl^ng of wild yearnings, hopeless 
tenderness, and a general admiration for stars. 
Then completely cover up one heart with a suf- 
ficient quantity of chill churchyard mould, which 
may be garnished, according to taste, with dank 
wiving weeds or lender violew, and promptly 
break over it the other heart," 

The " recipes " which follow are " How to 
make a Pathetic Marine Poem," "An Epic 
Poem like Mr, Tennyson," "A Poem like 
Mr. Matthew Arnold," "An Imitation of 
Mr. Browning," "A Modem Pre-Raphaelite 
Poem," "A Narrative Poem like Mr, Robert 
Morris," "A Spasmodic poem like Mr. Rob- 
ert Buchanan," "A Satanic Poem like the 
late Lord Byron," and "A Patriotic Poem 
like Mr, Swinburne." 

These "recipes" are all good, and to the 
point; perhaps these two are as appetizing 



"Take rather a coarse view of things in gen- 
eral. In Ihe midst of lhi» place a man and a 
woman, her and her ankles, tastefully arranged 
on a slice of Italy, or the country about Pornic 
Cut an opening across Ihe breast of each, until 
die soul becomes visible, but be very careful that 
none of the body be lost during the operation. 
Pour into each breast as much as it will bold of 
the new strong wine of love ; and, (or fear they 
should lake cold by exposure, cover them quickly 
up with a quantity ol obscure classical quota- 



tions, a few familia 
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n unknown 



a reference to the fugues 
forgotten composer. 

"If the poem be still intelligible, take a 
pen and remove carefully all the necessary pM-[^' 
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" ( This ridpt is iasirted fer Iht htnefit of those 
pctts vihe desirt to attain -what is called originai- 
ily. This is only to bt got by fallowing some 
modtl of a past gentratiea, vhith has (eased lo be 
made use of by the fuiilie at larg'e. We do not, 
however, retommtna this tourse, feeling sure that 
ail ■anileri in the end mill derive far more real 
salisfaitiBH from producing fashionable than orig- 
inal Verses, whiek two things it is impossible lo do 
at the same time.) 

" Take a couple of fine deadly lins, and IcI 
them hang before your eyes unt}l they become 
racy. Then take Ihem down, di:i^ct them, and 
stew them foi some time in a sulution of weak 
remone, after which they are 10 be devilled with 
mock-despair." 

In his "conclusion," the author carries 
his satire to the verge of caricature, and by 
Baying that the entire first edition of his 
work was seized by the police in the inter- 
ests of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, Impairs the artistic finish of his per- 
formance; but the performance remains a 
most entertaining one. The effectiveness 
of it lies in its concea.led truth. The gla- 
mour of great names has come too often to 
cover commonplaces and coarsenesses and 
obscurities which would not be tolerated in 
writers unknown to fame. And we should 
be glad to feel that this pungent brochure of 
Mr. Mallock was the sign of a returning 
critical sense in the general mind. 
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Let Mirabeaux. Louis de Lomenie. i vols. 
[Paris : E. Dentu.] We have here the first in- 
stalment of a work which had engaged the author 
for several years prior to his death; a distill- 
ation, as the spectator describes it, of a vast 
amount of previously unknown material, with 
the effect of opening a gallery of portraits of the 
striking body known as the Mirabeau family, all 
in a historic framework. 

" Even after the labours of De Tocqueville and 
of Taine in elucidation of the France under the 
Aniien Rigime, it will be iound that in the pages 
al M. de Lomenie there is matter which, m its 
graphic expression and lellii^ exempliScalion, 
^teds a moat instroclive and in many instances a 
frenh light on the economical conditions of a 
society, the study of which can never be too 
much pursued by whoever lakes interest in the 
great problems involved in the political heavings 
of the French mind. II was ihe good fortune of 
M. de Lomenie lo become intimate with M. 
Lucas de Montigny, adopted son oE the great 
Mirabeau, and compiler of the so-called Mi- 
moires of Mirabeau. From him M. de Lomenie 
inherited all the papers in his possession relating 
to his adopted father and his family, and theae 
papers are to be counted by thousanas." 

Les Imcriptitaa historiques de Ninive et de 
Babyloae. M. A. Delattre. [Paris: Leroux.] 
A critical eicamination of the current translations 
of the historical inscriptions of Assyria and Bab- 
ylonia, with a judgment of their general correct- 



Zur VenetanitcheH Geschiehte. Von Leopold 
von Ranke. [Leipzig : Dunckcr & Humblot.] 
A 43d volume by this industrious historian, com- 
prising three essays on the Venetian Republic 
The first gives a general view of the situation of 



Venice al the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of theseventeenth-centuries; the second treats 
of the Spanish ambassador Bedmar's conspiracy 
against (he Republic in i6t3 ; and the last of the 
Venetian conquest, administration, and ultimate 
loss of tne Morea. "The style of all these essays 
deserves notice 1 though extremely simple, it pos- 
sesses a classic finish which is neither to be found 
in the author's later works nor in German histor- 
ical compositions in general." \Satttrday ReviewS[ 

Manner und J-rauen in GetprSih tusammengt- 
fubrivon Walter Savage Landor. Auswahl und 
Uebersetzung durch Eugen Oswald. [Pader- 
bom ; Schoningh.] A well-edited version of se- 
lections, including such passages from LandoWs 
Imaginary Conversations as the dialogues be- 
tween Lady Jane Grey and Ascham, and between 
Cyrus and Xenophon. There is a brief intro- 
ductory memoir. 

Die Lateiniscken BibtlUbertetiungen vor ffier- 
onymus und die Itala des Augustinus, Sin 
Beilrag tur Gisekiekte der Heiligen Sehrift. 
Von L. Ziegler. [Miinchen : Riedel.J The main 
object of this learned essay is to disprove the 
assumption that there was a single received Old 
Latin version of the Bible before the time of St. 
Jerome, an ideal text which modern wriiers fre- 
quently call Itaia or %>elus JIaia. Of value to all 
students of the Latin Bible. 
BNGUSH. 

TTu Evolution of Man. From the German of 
Ernst Hackel. 2 vols. [London: C.Kegan Paul 
& Co.] An excellent translation of a popular 
exposition of the latest doctrines of the continen- 
tal school of evolutionists with respect to the 
history of man. Illustrated with diagrams. 

Rambles in AT. W. America. John M. Mur- 
phy. [London: Chapman, Hall & Co.] A 
sportsman's narrative, louching on Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Washington Territory, Utah, Wyoming, 
British Columbia, etc Rather highly colored 
and enthusiastic, but readable and inspiring. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Rendered into English 
verse. G. A. Schonberg, [London : J, Murray.] 
In blank verse, simple, without embellishment, 
and often felicitous ; but the Saturday Review 
says that the author "must give more attention 
to accuracy, if he wishes his book to be valued 
by scholars, and must aim at more varied move- 
ment of verse, if he would win popular favor." 
Here is an extract, Helen pouring nepenthe of 
Egypt into the mixing bowl : 
*' He ftpoke, and hk» mtlcDdatit dllisent. 
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Thii did n»naver Helen. chUd of love, 
She in Ihe wine whKh Iher were dnnkini cut 
A dnie, which KrileaDdvorTow lulli la aleat 
And hnnRii fdiieifulnew of evei^ ill i 
Wha'er may nuaff (hii nunBled in hU can. 
No u» wifi he let fan wlAin thai day ; 
Noi if hit [ather or hii moiher i&» \ 
Or if a brother, or bdoved Hm, 
Be wniiten down before hit tbit eyei : 
Such wai Ihe HDndnnu drw, d tirdb twc. 
Which 10 Jove'a diughter Polydanna eatc. 
The wife of Than, in E(yp>( where ibeKril 
Pn^fic.dnigiaodhertBin pleDtybeara; 

Herrlheywl 
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Narrative of a journey through the Province 
of Khorattan. Col. C. M. Macgregor. 2 vols. 
[London : Allen & Co.] The author is an officer 
o>i the Indian staff, and made the (rip of eight 
months here described in 1875. Khorassan is a 
desolate and uniovitbg country : 



"There are certainly villages and hamlets, with 
running water, shady trees, and fruitful orchards. 
Here and there ruins of mosques or elegant pil- 
lars speak of a former civilization ; and, in towns, 
the author met with Persian officials who were 
civil, argumentative, and discourteous by turns, 
found caravanserais swarming with pests of vari- 
ous kinds, and could buy kids and fowls and gen- 
eral supplies. But the impression left by his 
itinerary is that of wide-spreading barrenness 
and deep-seated povertv, and the Iclterpress is 
illustrated by a series of^ sketches which strongly 
recall Mr. Tennyson's expression of the 'long 
backs of the bushless downs.'" — Saturday Re- 
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nL-THOBEAIT. 

THERE is no fame more permanent than 
that which begins its growth after the death 
of an author, and such is the fame of Thoreau. 
Before his death he had published but two 
books, A Week en the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, and Walden, Since his death four more 
have been printed, besides a volume of his let- 
ters, and two biographies. One of these last 
appeared within a year or two in England, where 
he was, up to the time of his death, absolutely 
unknown. Such things are not accidental or 
the result of whim, and they prove the literary 
fame of Thoreau to be secure. Indeed, it has 
already survived two of the greatest dangers that 
can beset reputation — a brilliant satirist for a 
critic, and an injudicious friend for a biographer. 

Both admirer and censor — both C banning in 
his memoir, and Lowell in his well- known criticism 
— injure the memory of Thoreau in the same 
way, by bringing his eccentricities into undue 
prominence, and placing too little stress on the 
vigor, the good sense, the clear perceptions of 
the man. I have myself walked, talked, and cor- 
responded with him, and can testify that the 
impression given by both these writers is far 
removed from that personally made by Thoreau 
himself. While tinged here and there, like most 
New England thinkers of his time, with the man- 
ner of Emerson, he was ye^ as a companion, 
essentially sincere, wholesome, and enjoyable. 
Though more or less of a humorist, nuiaing his 
own whims, and capable of being tireson:e when 
they came uppermost, tie was easily led awaj 
from them to the vast domains of literature and 
nature, and then poured forth endless streams of 
the most interesting talk. He taxed the patience 
of his companions, but not more so on the whole 
than is done by many other eminent talkers, wlien 
launched upon their favorite themes. 

It is hard for one who thus knew him to be 
quite patient with Lowell in what seems almost 
wanton misrepresentation. Lowell applies to 
Thoreau the word "indolent ;" but you might as 
well speak of Ihe indoleni^e of a self-regulating 
thermometer ; it does not go about noisily, yet it 
never knows an idle moment. Lowell says that 
Thoreau " looked with utter contempt on the 
august drama of destiny, of which his country 
was the scene, and on which the curtain had 
already risen " \My Study Windous, p. io6)( but 
was it Thoreau or Lowell who found a voice 
when the curtain fell, after the first act tA that 
drama, upon the scafiold of John Brown i Low- 
ell accuses him of "a secltision which keeps 
him in the public eye," and finds something " de. 
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lightfully absurd" in his addressing six volumes 
under such circumstances to the public, when the 
critic knows very well that four of these volumes 
were made up bj friends from his manuscripts, or 
from stray papers in newspapers and magazines- 
Lowell assumes throughout the popular atti- 
tude, which he himself did much Co create or 
strengthen, that Thoreau hated civlliialion, and 
iSecied to believe only in the wilderness ; whereas 
the latter defined his own position on this point 
with exceeding clearness, and made it essentially 
the same with that avowed by his critic " For a 
permanent residence, it seemed to me that there 
could be no comparison between this [Concord] 
and the wilderness, necessary as the latter is for 
a resource and a background, the raw material 
of all our civilization. The wilderness is sim- 
ple, almost to barrenness. The partially culti- 
vated country it is which chiefly has inspired, 
and will continue to inspire, the strains of poets, 
such as compose the mass of any literature." 
(«j.w Woflrfi, p. 1 59 ; written in 1846.) 

Seen in the light of such eminently sensible 
remarks as these, it will by and by be discovered 
that Thoreau's whole attitude tias heea uselessly 
and almost cruelly distorted. Lowell says thai 
"his shanty-life was a mere impossibility, so far 
as his own conception of it goes, as an entire 
independency of mankind. The tub of Diogenes 
had a sounder bottom." [Afy Study Windasui, p. 
zoS.) But what a man of straw is (his thai 
Lowell is constructing! What is this "shanty- 
life"? A young man living in a country town, 
having a passion for the minute observation of 
nature, and a love for Greek and Oriental read- 
ing, laltes il into his head to build himself a 
study, not in the garden or the orchard, but 
in the woods, a mile from any other house, 
by the side of a lake. Happening to be poor, 
and to live in a time when social experiments are 
in vogue at Brook Farm and elsewhere, he takes 
a whimsical satisfaction in seeing how cheaply 
be can build his hut and support himself by 
the labor of his hands. He is not really ban. 
ished from the world, nor does he seek 01 
profess banishment; indeed, his hut is not twt 
miles from his mother's door, and he goes to the 
village every day or two, by his own showing, to 
heat the news. ( Waldett, p. iSi.) In this half- 
seclusion he spends two peaceful years, varied 
by an occasional excursion into the deeper wil- 
derness at a distance. He earns an honest liv- 
ing by gardening and land surveying, makes 
more close and delicate observations 
than any other American has ever made, and 
vrriles the only book yet written in America, to 
my thinking, that bears an annual perusal. Can 
it be really true that this ia a life so wasted, 
unpardonable 1 

The artist LaFarge built himself a studio as 
bare as Thoreau's, and almost as lonely, among 
the Paradise Rocks, near Newport, and used to 
retreat from the fashionable summer world tn 
that safe seclusion. Lowell himself has cele- 
brated in immiirtal verse the self -withdrawal ol 
Prof. Gould, who would lock himself into hi; 
Albany observatory, and leave bis indignant 
trustees to " admire the key-hole's c 
grand" from without Is the naturalist' 
so much inferior to the artist's f Are the s 
thought so much less important than those of 
space, that LaFarge and Gould are to be praised 
for their self-devotion, and yet Thoreau is 
held up to all coming time as selfish? For my 



own part, with Waldm in my hands, I wish that 
iry other author in America might try the ex- 
periment of two years in a "shanty." 
Let me not seem todo injustice to Lowell, who 
OSes his paper on Thoreau with a generous 
ibute that does much to redeem its begin- 
ning. The truth is, (hat Thoreau shared the 
noble protest of what is called the "transcenden- 
tal" period against conventionalism and world- 
liness, and naturally shared some of its extreme 
attitudes', but he did not, like some of his con- 
temporaries, make his whims an excuse for 
selfishness, and his home-life, always the 
est, was thoroughly affectionate and faith- 
ful. His life-long celibacy was due, if I have 
been correctly informed, Co an early act of lofty 
self-abnegation toward his own brother, whose 
love had taken the same direction with his own. 
Thoreau's personal fortitude aniid the privations 
itations of his own life was nothing less 
than heroic There Is nothing finer in literary 
listory than his description, in his unpublished 
diary, of receiving from his publishers the unsold 
copies — nearly (he whole edition — of his Wak 
•n tht Contm'd and Merrimaek Rivers, and of hi 
carrying the melancholy burden upstairs on hi 
shoulders to his study. " f am now the owner, 
he writes (I quote from memory), " of a library of 
nine hundred volumes, seven hundred of which 
I wrote myself. And yet amid this (otal failure 
of my literary hopes, I lake up my pen to record 
any new fact or ttiought with as much 

It will always be an interesting question how 
Far Thoreau's peculiar genius might have been 
modified or enriched by society or travel. In his 
diary he once expresses gratitude to Providence, 
or, as he quaintly puts it, "to those who have 
had the handling of me," thai his life had heei 
30 restricted in this way, and that he had beei 
thus compelled to extract its utmost nulrimea 
from the soil where he was born. Yet in examin 
ing these diaries, even more than in reading his 
books, one is led to doubt whether this m< 
asceticism was after all best for him, just as 
suspects that the vegetable diet in which hi 
ulted may after all have shortened his life. A 
larger experience might have liberalized somi 
his judgments, and softened some of his verdi 
He was not as just to men as Co woodchucks ; and 
his "simplify, I say, simplify," might well hi 
been relaxed a little for mankind, in view 
the boundless affluence of external nature. 1 
magnificent world of art, too, would h: 
reached and touched his profound nature, could 
he have had the opportunity. Emerson speaks 
of "the raptures of a citizen arrived at his fii 
meadow ; " but the precise shade of emotion 
evoked in a pure, deep, ascetic soul like Tho- 
reau's, by the first sight of a cathedral, would 
have been worth going far Co observe. 

The impression that Thoreau was but a minor 
Emerson will in Cime pass away, like Che early 
classification of Emerson as 1 second-hand Car- 
lyle. All three were the children of their lime, 
and had its family likeness; but Thoreau had the 
tumttt liaum, or "dry light," beyond either of 
the otiiers, indeed beyond all men of his day. 
His temperament was like his native air in 
winter — clear, frosty, inexpressibly pure and 
bracing. His power of literary appreciation 
was something marvelous, and his books might 
well be read for Chcir quoCaCions, like the ser- 
mons of Jeremy Taylor. His ilaring imagina- 



venlured on Che delineation of just Chose 

objecCs in nature which seem most defiant of de- 

:ion, as smnke, mist, haze; and his three 
poems on these themes have an exquisite felicity 

ucture such as nothing this side of Che Greek 
anthology can equal. The literary value of the 

c languages was never better exemplified 
than in their influence on his training. They 

real " humanities " to him, linking him with 
the great memories of the race, and with high in- 
tellectual standards, so that he could never, like 
of his imitators, treat literary art as a thing 

inly and trivial. His selection of points in 
praising his favorite books shows this discrim- 

>n. He delights to speak of " the elaborate 
beauty and finish, and the life-long literary la- 
bors of the ancients . . . woriis as refined, a« 
solidly done, and as beautiful almost as the 
morning itself," {iV,Uden, p. 113.) . I remember 

that fine old classical scholar, the late John 
Glen King, of Salem, used to delight in Thoreau 
being "the only man who thoroughly loved 
both Nature and Greek." 

Thoreau died at forty-four, without having 
achieved fame or fortune. It is common to 
speak of his life as a failure, but to me it seems, 
with all its drawbacks, to have been a great and 
eminent success. Taking into view only the 
common appetite of authors for immorialiiy, his 
seems to me already a sure and enviable place- 
Time is rapidly melting away Che dross from his 
wricings, and exhibiting their gold. But his 
standard was higher than the mere desire for 
fame, and he has told ic plainly. "There is no- 
where recorded," he complains, "a simple and 
irrepressible satisfaction with the gift of life, 
any memorable praise of God, ... If the day 
and the nighC are such that you greet (hem with 
joy, and life-emits a fragrance, like flowers and 
sweet scented herbs — is more elastic, starry, and 
Immortal — Chat is your success." (ffWatn, pp. 
85. =33-) 
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The Combustion of Coal. By W. M. Barr. 
[Yohn Brothers, Indianapolis.] The aim of 
this work is to present the latest facts and 
conclusions in regard to the theory of <:ora- 
bustion in an unscientific way, intelligible 
to the mass of coal users. The first thing 
noticeable is the bad work the author makes 
of his science itihis efCorts at simplification. 
An atom is defiaed (p. 3) as "a body which 
cannot be cut in two." At the close of this 
remarkable paragraph we are told that "an 
atom, if there is such a thing, must be a 
molecule of an elementary substance ; " yet 
the writer knows better, since he states cor- 
rectly {p. j) that "the hydrogen molecule 
consists of two atoms," and on the next 
page elementary molecules of four and six 
atoms are spoken oL We have (p. 30) the 
remarkable information that "air atoms" 
(whatever those may be) are 1-120,000 of an 
inch in breadth, a magnifying that would 
make our earth the sun at least. On the 
same page oxygen is said to be non-liquefia- 
ble, and yet the author appears {p. 89) to 
have heard something of the great experi- 
ments of Fictet and Cailletet by which oxy- 
gen, hyilrogen; ^nii~ the tds^ were liquefied 
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if not solidified fifteen months ago. The 

definition of coijibustion (p. 98) is a defini- 
tion of chemical reaction in general, but not 
of the special kind called combustion. 
Doubtless the proof-reader must answer for 
the many slips like "active " for inactive (p. 
z8), "atomic" weights for molecular {p. 102, 
table), "potass" (p. 175), "inoderous" (p. 
30). The book treats of a good many sub- 
jects in a somewhat desultory manner. The 
contents of the leading chapters, in order, 
are : elementary chemistry, the atmosphere, 
fuels, method of analyzing coal, combustion, 
air in combustion, therrnal power of heat, 
theory of heat, furnaces, spontaneous com- 
bustion of coal, coal-dust fuel, liquid fuel, 
gaseous fuel The quotations and se- 
lections — well-nigh hall of the 300 pages, 
including whole chapters — appear to 
well chosen to present the latest views 
on the subject. The twenty-four tabli 
must have cost much labor, and are mostly 
valuable. There is a good index, a well- 
printed page, and several folding plates 
illustrating some of the latest furnace ap- 
pliances. On the whole the book will fur- 
nish important information to those for 
whom it was iaCended. 

The American Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Noah Webster. New edi 
tion with supplement. [G. & C. Merriam.] 
It is hard for the journalist even to keep up 
with the improvements in Wtbster' s Diction- 
ary. Some of these days the history of this 
work will be worth writing, for its growth 
and manufacture constitute one of the co- 
lossal facts of American book-making. 
The features of this new edition, whose 
title-page is dated 1880, are (i) A Sup- 
plement of about JO pages, containing 
some 4,600 additional words, or definitions 
of words, not previously included ; and (2) 
A Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, 
containing nearly 10,000 names of noted per- 
sons, with proper spelling and pronunciation 
of each, and succinctly stated particulars of 
occupation, residence, and date. Few ec 
tries occupy more than a line each, but ii 
most cases the information is sufficient ti 
answer the passing inquiries : How do you 
spell his name f How do yon pronounce it f 
What was hef Where did he live? And 
when? Webster will now in aword answer 
these questions respecting prominent indi. 
viduals to the extent itamed. In the Sup- 
plement we find very perceptible enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the body of the work, 
chiefly by the insertion of words and defini- 
tions which have come into being, or use 
within a few years. Thus, to illustrate 
under " Materialist " we have this added 
definition 1 

Haterlalfat. > Spedficilly, one who holds 
to the existence of nailer, as distinguished from 
the idealist, who denies it 

The element of " Americanisms " is notice- 
able, and the working c:q>acity of the vol- 



which Is now extended to nearly 3,ooo 
pages, is substantially increased. The Sup- 
plement has been prepared by Mr. Franklin 
B. Dexter, of Yale College Library, and the 
Biographical Dictionary by Mr. Loomis J. 
Campbell. We have been asked several 
9 lately for an opinion in full respecting 
the comparative merits of Webster's and 
Worcester's dictionaries. We are not yet 
ready to express that opinion ; but we will 
say here and now that Webster's is the 
standard in this office. 

Tilton's Needlework Series. No. I. Dec- 
orative Embroidery. No. II. Old Point 
Lace. No. III. Designs in Outline. [Bos- 
S. W. Tiiton & Co.] The publication 
of these handbooks is called for by the 
growing taste among ladies for embroidery 
upon a truly artistic basis. A school of 
embroidery is already 3 Boston institution, 
and the results of it have been quickly seen 
ur exhibitions. This series is designed 
only to induct the learner into the whole 
technicality of the art, but to furnish in- 
struction in correct principles, and stimulate 
the creative faculty in design. The first 
number opens with an historical sketch, and 
goes over the whole su^jject of materials, 
.mplements, and methods. In No. II we 
liave an application of the subject to the 
particular department of lace making. No. 
s aportfolioof large-paper designs, six in 
number, for embroidering ; respectively, for 

croquet dress, a smoking coat, a parasol, 

table cloth, a border, and an evening dress. 

adies with a love of fancy work will enjoy 
looking over this package very much, and a 
word to considerate husbands should be 
sufficient 

Thoughts on the Religious Life. By Joseph 

Alden, D. D. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
a tract, setting forth in order and clearness 
and simplicity the truths of the Christian 
religion in their application to human life, 
this little book is not without value; but 
it derives peculiar interest from the fact 
that it is in a certain sense the frvit of a 
suggestion from the poet Bryant to 
friend, the author; that the book was read 
by Mr. Bryant, in manuscript, and substan- 
tially approved by him ; and that he wrote 
an introduction for it, the loose sheets of 
which, with one or two missing, were found 
on bis study table at the time of his death. 
Dr. Alden's views are those known as 
" Evangelical." We do not understand Mr. 
Bryant as assenting to them in any techni- 
cal sense, while he does put on record, in 
the most unqualified terms, his hearty accept- 
ance of Christianity as a system. 

L'Art, Revue Hebdomadaire Jllustrie, 
Cinqui/me Annie. Tome I J. [Paris, 1879; 
J. W. Bouton, New York.] This volume, 
like the 3d and 4th of last year, is notable 
particularly for its critical and comprehei 



w of the art of the late Universal Ex- 
position. In a series of elaborate articles, 
Charles Tardieu discusses the English 
school of painting, and gives one article on 
the German school; and Louis Menard 
writes on the subject of sculpture, including 
the foreign and French sections. These 
papers are written in a fair and intelligent 
spirit, and like those on similar topics in the 
former volumes of L'Art are able and valu- 
able contributions to the literature of art as 
represented in the great exhibition. Amongst 
other interesting matter, the present volume 
contains articles on "Ancient Art," "The 
Paris Salon of 1879," "The Museum of 
Florence," "Studies of Some Master En- 
gravers of the XV and XVI Centuries," 
New Etchings," " Prehistoric and Anthro- 
pological Art," "Correspondence of Eugene 
Delacroix," and " Musical Art" The illus- 

>ns are abundant and excellent, more 
than 200 artists being represented on its 
pages. Among the etchings are fine speci- 

s by Leopold Flameng, Lalauie, Leon 
Gaucherel, Champollion, Gaujean, Monzies, 
John Walkins and others. This superb 

:w, now in its fifth year, confessedly 
leads the art periodicals of the world by its 
unusual size, the variety and excellence of 

literary matter, and the sumptuousness 
of its illustrations. 

The Age of the Antonines. By W. W. 
Capes. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Mar- 
Aurelius are the Roman emperors who 
considered by Mr. Capes as belonging to 
the age of the Antonines, making that 
period substantially coincident with the 
second century of the Christian Era. Five 
chapters respectively study the characters 
and administrations of these sovereigns, and 
the four which follow take up in succession 
the attitude of the government toward the 
Christian Church, the characteristics of the 
State Religion, the literary currents of the 
;e, and the administrative forms of the Ro- 
an imperialism of the time. 

A few years ago Mr. A. P. Russell, who is a 
lawyer, we believe. In the Inleriur, possessed of 
large library and library tastes, published a 
3lume of Library //Met, a mosaJc of quotations 
^mented in original reflection, the fruit of wide 
reading accompanied by a habit of "note and 
□ent." Of this work has now appeared "a 
edition, revised and enlarged." Such a 
book is easy to make. If one have time and indus- 
try. Thus, in the chapler on "Rewards," we 



lucydides was twenty yi 
writing his history, which is comprised in 
octavo volome. Gibbon wrote the first chapter 
of his work three times before he could please 
hlmseli Montesquieu, alluding in a letter to 
one of his works, says to his correspondent, 
' You will read it in a few hours, but the labor 
expended upon it has whitened my hair.' Henri 
Begle transcribed his History of Painitng in 
Italy, seventeen times. Sainte Beuve ^ten 
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spent * whole week on two or three octavo 
pages. Gray was so fastidious in polishing and 
perfecting his Elegy, that he kept it neatly twenty 
years, touching it up and improving it." 
And so on. through nearly four hundred p^es, 
under such heads 13 "Exlreraes,"' "Standards," 
"Types," "Contrasts." Perhaps the most orig- 
inal and striking chapter in the book is that on 
" Paradoxes," such as these : 

"That Goethe undervalued himself as a poet, 
claiming only superiorily over his 'century' in 
'the difficult science of colors.' That Jen-old 
was ambitious to write a treatise on natural phi- 
losophy. That Paul Jones, the 'hero oE des- 
Derate sea-fights,' was enamored of Thomson's 

There is much in a book like this to interest a 
growing mind and a forming taste, and it ought 
to stimulate the habit of reading pen in hand. 
It is furnished with a good index. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] 

Tie Rtadiitir Bonk of Engiisk ClaiiUi, com. 
piled by Rev. Dr. Leffingwell, oE St. Mary's 
School, Knoxville, 111., is certainly an excellent 
one. Of moderate size, it contains upwards of 
one hundred and fifty selections, in prose and 
verse, from the standard writers only of England 
and America. The masters are all represented 
by extracts of the best quality. The use of this 
book, for reading practice, in both schools and 
families, would inevitably have a refining and 
elevating influence upon young minds, and awak- 
en a desire to know more nf the best literature 
which the past and present can afford. The book 
is very beautifully made, and its contents arc 
solid gold, though care should be taken in a sec- 
ond edition to correct some editorial or typo- 
graphical errors which have crept into the text. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 

Such a title as Sapid TraHsU Abroad, for a 
book descriptive of a quick summer trip through 
Scotland, England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
aitd France, is a very clever selection ; but the 
book itself is without special quality, except that 
of simplicity. There is too much of the circum- 
stantiality of a diary about it for any but the 
writer's own family or intimate friends 1 though 
as an itinerary for the many travelers who ni 
go Europeward, singly and in parties, every se 
son, it is not without usefulness. In externals 
the volume Is exceptionally neat and attractive. 
[James Miller.] 

Taine's HiitBTj of English Littraturi, without 
the reading of which no one's study of the 
ject can be regarded as complete, can noi 
had in one izmo volume of -jiz pages, printed 
oil excellent paper and in clear type, and well 
bound, at the low price of {1.50. It is a . 
gud cheap edition. [John W. Lovetl, New York-] 
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163. Two Handsome People, Two Jealous 
People, and a Ring. In what English magazine 
can be found a story entitled "Two Handsome 
People, two Jealous People, and a Ring?" It 
came out some lime during Ihe last Sve years. 

Baitiman, Md. A StJBSCKlBBR. 

164. Richard Realfs Poems. [See 157.] 
A first volume, Gutsset at Ihe Ueautiftd, was pub- 
lished at Brighton, England, in \%%t, edited by 
Charles de la Pryme, a nephew of Thackeray, 

in his preface said the poems bad won high 
praise from Thackeray, Bulwcr, Landor, Leigb 
Hunt; aitd other lights of that time. 

A new collection is to tie published In New 
York the present season, it is said, prefaced with 
a biographical sketch by CoL R. J. Hintoa. 
The Laitdan World is authority for the stoi^ that 
ity-live years ago a fashionable phyncian tA 
the day delivered at Brighton a lecture on phre- 
noli^y, and to illustrate the organ of ideality, he 
read some verses by " a poor untutored lad, 
scarce seventeen years of age, whose sister was a 
domestic servant in Brightor^ and who himself 
was a laborer in the fields of hi* native Sussex." 
This )id was Richard Real^ and among those 
who listened to his verses, as read by the physi- 
cian, were Lady Byron aivd her daughter Ada, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, 
and many other distinguished personages. 

165. MUe. Mori. [See 153.] I thought it 
was quite generally allowed that The Iron Cotaim 
was written by Mary Cowdcn Clarke, the Shake- 
speare editor, and published with her name at- 
uched in 1854. I think that Mile. Mori was 
written by a Miss Roberts, at least all my author- 
ities say so. I regret that I can give no particu- 
lars as to her history. She is also the author of 
the following novels, all of which are published 
in the Tauchnitz collection, viz- : Detaie, iiadami 
Fonteroy, On lit Edge ef Ihe Slorvt, and Atelier 
du Lyi, the latter of which is reprinted in the 
" Leisure Hour Series," under the title of Noblesse 
Oblige. This must not be confounded with Miss 
Tyller's novel of the same nam& Miss Rob> 
erts has also written several juveniles. 

Boston. en.;. 

166. The Burr and Blennerhasset NoveL 
(Seeiji.) The Burr and Hlennerhassel novel is 
T%e Conspirator, by Miss A. E. Dupuy, pub- 
lished by Appleion & Co., New York and Phila- 
delphia, 1850. 

Halloaell, Me. ■■ f. i. 

167. Macaular's Comic Dramatists. [See 
138.] Does not "B. F." refer to Macaulay's 

Essay on " Leigh Hunt," vol. 4, p. 350^ Riverside 
edition, which has "Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration" for the title at the top of each 
page } In Appleton's 8vo edition it is indexed 
under the longer title. I may add that among . 
the various publications entitled Macaulay's Ea- 
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says, those ptinled hom the Riverside plates 
the on\y complete editions. 

Dayton, 0. J. H. 1 

The iboTc explanllioa a Dndoubudlji CDmd. 
cm; ia quution i> i revKV of Leigh Hunt'i Ti4 Dra- 
mAlk Wfrh if WyrluTlty, CoHgrm, VanirutK, 
Far^MAar, with hiopaphLcal and cnlica] dd(h. 

lG8. Authorship found. 

(149. i.) From Kueckerl's Wiidom of the 



i6g. Authorship wonted. 



ITGW SHAXSFEfiE SOOIBIT. 
Friday, April 35. F. J, Furnivall, Esq, Di- 
rector, in the Chair. The first paper was by the 
Rev. J. W. Ebsworth on " Falsuff and hig Satel- 
lites from the Windsor Oliservalory." Falstaff 
was partially defended, and the giief of all his 
companions at his death — Bard(^ph's being the 
most feeling and true — cited as some proof of 
something good in bim. Prince Hal was sharply 
attacked tor his falst^ness and deceit, and his ill- 
mannered insolence to Poins in 2 Hinry IV., iv. 
a. Poins was a flatterer, and Falsiafi^ disimst 
of him was justified. He was not reproduced 
with the rest of the worthies in the Whm and 
Henry V, The entire difference of the two 
Quiciilys showed that the Wivts was an indepen- 
dentplay,a~'' --"""""■'"'"""■" ■ ' ' " ■ ~ 



viiicd. A tracing of a probably contemporary 
woodcut of Mrs. Quickly feeling FaUtaffs feet 
and knees on his death-bed, was produced by 
Mr. Kbsworlh, with Grose's water-colour draw- 
ing of Dunsinane Hill, &c Miss Emma Phip- 
son then read a paper "On the Animal Similes 
in Henry J-'/.," and drew attention to the wide 
difference (hat existed between Shakspere and 
his brother-dramatists in the nse of natural-his- 
tory illustrations. Most critics aicribe the author- 
ship of the second and third parts of Henry VI. 
to Peele, Greene, and Marlowe, in a greater or 
less degree ; but while these writers, equally with 
Shakspere, followed the fashion set by Lyiy in 
Mufiues, and in his dramatic works, of drawing 
illaslrations frotn animal life, their similes are, 
fur the most part, either artificial or common- 
place, and imply no acquaintance wiih the habits 
and haunts ot tlie various species. . The number 
of animal similes In Henry VI., though not so 
great as in some other of ijbakspere's works, far 
exceed that of any play by Peele, Greene, or 
Marlowe; more than half the passages occur, 
with slight alteration, in the Cententhrt and True 
Tr.igedy. Referring to the discussion which fol- 
lowed Miss Lre's paper on these plays, read at 
the Society's meeting, October 13, 1876, the 
reader pointed out Che use of technical expres- 
sions relating to hawking and other sports, and 
the knowledge of country life displayed in these 
plavs not found in the rival dramatists, and could 
give ni) better answer to Mr. Furnivall's enquiry, 
" Who, in Henry VI., is this animal and menage- 
r .: man } " than — William Shakspere. — Acm , 

— Hon. S. B. Noyes has published, in a neat 
leaflet, the Epitapki of Osgood Johnson and 
Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, deceased principals of 
Phillips Academy, Andover; the former in ele- 
gant Latin, by Prof. Kingsley, of Yale College, 
the latter in elegant English, by Prof. Park, of 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
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Rtiikm en Painting. A imall valnme ol onacu {rom 
Modem PaiHleri, Givu 1 lay good ides of Riukin'i 
thouKht snd .lyle. D, Applslon. Clolh, 60c. 

Tlie LI/eandAAmiMreicfErHilMirrilmArndt. A 

Sctirrft Life end Timti nf SUiH. RDberu BroL (lic. 

LiirarflioUt. A. F. Riuudl. ISeiDotica.] K., O. 
K Co. fb.cc. 

Th4 Secret ef Snectu. W. H. D. Adanu. Elhicil 
biognphy in ihc Samuel SmiJq gtyle- PutPUm. fl-JO. 

Lecueli an/ IVUd Heney. John Bunnngbi. [See 
notice.] H.,0. &Co. fi.so. 

HUloryef Englieh Literahtre. Tame. Tr. by Vi 
Laun. I vol. J. W. Lovell. (i.jo. 

Wandrrimit in Palafsnia. Beeibshm. HolL 



The Metefreitriet. J, M. U Stump. Greeniburg, F 
Monthly. ..pp. ™.S»o. s«L.y«r. 
T/u Centnrj-. '^A weekly Journal of ihe Beal Lilei 



Eclec 



. Come 



. .. English. 



Co., P. O. Box 1459, Ncv York. 

— John Wiley & Sons have a list of new pub- 
licaliorks which indicates considerable activity in 
the scientific world. An Elemeiilary Treatiee on 
Cihordinait Ctomelry, by De Voiaon Wood, 
Professor in the Stephens Institute of Tech- 
nology, is just issued and offers every facility for 
intellectual gymnastics in the higher mathe- 
matics. A change has been made in Warren's 
Industrial Scienee Draunng, which brings it be- 
fore the public in parts at a dollar each. New 
:diIions are in preparation of Rickett's Notet on 
Allaying and Assay Schemes, Hatfield's Ameri- 
can House Carpenier, Du Bois's Elements of 
Grapkieal Statin, Cooke's Text Book cf Naval 
Ordnance and Cunnay, and Gun's Graphical 
Method for Analytii of Bridge Trusses, Extended 

antinuBus Girders and Dram Spai 
latter has been so much enlarged that the price 

increased. Another volume which 
many alterations is Instruction ia Qtumtitatria 
Chemical Analysis, by C, K- Fresenius, which is 
based on a new system, and contains the latest 
chemi[:al disix>veHeB. A new fifteen dollar quarto 
in preparation is Fart Charges and Requirements 
on Vessds in the Various Forts ef the World. It 
will have tables of moneys, weights, 

of all nations, and a telegraphic code for 

er and owner. It has been edited by Theo. 

ter, under the recommendation of the Mari- 

Association of Ihe Port of New York- The 

handsome folio History of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad is getting enthusiastic praise from the 

ilway journals. A convenient novelty for 

lited class will be the Iron and Steel Manu- 

-turer's Pocket Analysis Book. The leaves are 

left blank with the exception of a perpendicular 

imn on the right of each oage, which gives a 

of the ores used in blast furnaces, and will 

enable the manufacturer to noe In the blank 

against each name the proportion used of each 

re. Space is also given for noting the effect of 

Iflerent experiments, and coke and coal have a 

lace in the pages. The whole is made in the 

form of a handsome memorandum book. 

The cut of the University Press, Cambridge, 
I'l the advertis::ment of John Wilson & Son in th s 
paper, gives a very true idea of the exterior of 
that establishment, which is almost in sight from 
luthwest comer of the college yard. The 
building, once the Brattle House, has long been 
landmark of the city, and stands on historic 



ground, where a hundred years ago the beautiful 
gardens of Thomas Brattle stretched away to the 
river. Exactly what is meant by speaking of the 
University Press as "established in 1639" needs 
explanation. This University Press has no con- 
nection with Harvard University, except by rea- 
son of its name. It is trne, and of this fact the 
establishment before as may serve as a memorial, 
that at Cambridge, in connection with Harvard 
College, in 1639, was set up the first printing 
press in (he territory of what is now the United 
Slates of America; and that for nearly half a 
century the only printing done in this country 
was done by this press, under the auspices of the 
college. From that ancient "university press" 
went forth Ihe Bay Psalm Book, Eliot's Indian 
Bible, and a long line of the earliest colonial lit- 
eratme, every item in which is now a pearl of 
great price. 

— Mr. W. C. Coupland is giving a course of 
lectures in London, on the second part of 
Goethe's Fatal, as follows : 
^the — Fau! 

Masque of Government — The 
New Ideal. 

May & Back in the Gothic Chamber — The 
Laboratory — The Unfinished Birth — Classical 



W a1 puips-N ighL 

May 13. The Si „ 
Bridal of Faust and Helena —The Aspiration of 



: Stratagem of Phorkyas — The 



Euphor 

May 10. Political Ambition — Social Activity 
— The Centenarian — The Last Wrong. 

May 27. The Gray Women — The Perfect 
Moment — The Angels' Triumph — The Peni- 
tents' Prayers — "All that is transient only a 
S)Tnbol." 

— Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes "breakfasted" 
in New York, May 3, at the Century Club, on the 
invitation of Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, a pleas- 
ant instance of the literary lion lying down with 
the theological lamb. Intellectual and social 
magnates of the metropolis, to the number of 
ibout thirty, joined in the repast, and compli- 
mentary speeches were made by Mr. Curtis, 
R. H. Stoddard, and others; while Dr. Holmes 
responded with a poem of a dozen stanzas, of 
which here are three ! 

BtiangciB^lko bundredlh-tiini 



1 1 wnlild Va>u)il b 



Ihe new Wnlminxer Boilon hai builded— 
iuipiiei, ilimueewntat am — 
c the ETcat dame we have goTr-eouBly 



When fint in hii nlh ■ younR isleroid found ll, 
Ai he tailed innugh Lhe akiet wilh ibe lUn in Us 

He Ihouphi 'iwu the nin, and kept drding around h. 
Till Ediian aigiialed ' You've made > luvuke.' " 

One of the best things connected with this poem 
'as Ihe postscript to the note which accompanied 
. to the editor of the Tribune: 
"P. S. Poems are rarely printed correctly In 
newspapers. This is the reason so many poets 
die young. Please correct carefully." 

— Rev. Minot J. Savage, pastor of the Church 

of the Unity, Boston, is preparing a second vol- 

of sermons, which Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

will publish. The same house has In press a new 

ical translation of Virgil's j^neid, by Ueut.> 

Gov. John D. Long, of Massachusetts. 

A Williams & Co., Boston, have ready a 
History of the Team of Hatlis, New Hampshire, 
by Samuel T. Worcester. The volume is illus- 
trated wilh maps and engravings. 
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— A complete equipment for the botanist, 
amateur or professional, has been made by Dan- 
iel Slote & Co., of Mark Twain Scrap-book 
fame. This new venture, if the public know 
how to appreciate a good thing, is destined to 
make a reputation equal to that of Mr. Clement's 
" happy thought," which has received more origi- 
nal humorous notices from the press, perhaps, 
than any work ever issued. The new invention 
is The Amirican Plant Boat, devised by Harlan 
H. Ballard and S. Proctor Thaj-er. It provides 
every facility for the preservation of plants, 
leaves, grasses, sea-weed, etc — in fact accom- 
modates a complete herbarium under its cover. 
It consists of alternate leaves of blank, uifl 
paper, intended for the preservation of the speci- 
mens, facing others of fine vrriiing paper ruled 
and divided, with spaces left under printed heads 
for written analysis. A blank index will afFord 
ready reference to the contents when complete, 
and a pocket at the back Is provided for the re- 
ception of odds and ends. The most convenient 
feature trf all, iiowevcr, is the insertion of 
gummed leaves, marked oS. into slips lor cut- 
ting, and intended to alfix the specimens to the 
pages. An introduction gives directions for 
gathering, pressing, and mounting specimens, 
and a frontispiece shows the poison ivy and 
poii^n sumac, the otily two dangerous plant 
which flourish in this latitude. It comes i' 
four different styles and sizes, the student' 
edition being the largest and most elegant, cor 
taining eighty leaves, and appearing in ih 
form of an imperial quarto. 'Ihe school edi 
tion is somewhat smaller, but is equally com 
plete in index and analysis. The two othe 
editions, the "Amateur," of Ihe size of the 
last mentioned, and the smaller one for "Forest 
Leaves," are intended more for the preservation 
of miscellaneous specimens, and have pages pre- 
pared for less scientific descriptions, but the 
other features are identical. They offer an at- 
tractive means of drao'ing children's attention to 
the first steps in the study of Natural History, 
teaching them habits of observation and of 
derly preservation of the objects found in tl 
walks. To accompany the series, for conv 
ience in field excursions, the Herbaria Press 
been designed. It is a model invention for the 
purpose, combining the qualities of strength, 
elasticity, attractive ap; earance, and cheapnt 
It consists of polished, perforated birch boards, 
finished with fine straps and handle, and filled 
inside with porous paper, part being a variety of 
heavy, absorbent quality, somewhat like carpet 
paper, manufactured tor ihe purpose, and part 
fine blottii^- paper. These presses also 
siies and prices to suit all tastes. The " Pocket 
Herbaria Press " is just the thing to slip into the 
pr-cket to preserve souvenirs of a woodland 

— In The Souttnirt of Madame Le BruH, R. 
Woilhinglon is printing a singularly interesting 
book of reminiscences of France previous to and 
in the time of ibe Kevolulion. It is largely auto- 
bi(<giaphical, the author, an ariisi of some note, 
having risen from the ranks of the people to be- 
come Ihe friend of the ill-fated Marie Anloinclte, 
and to be well acquainted with many celebrated 
people of that lime. With her own romantic 
history many thrilling historical incidents are 
connected, and Ihe volume is one of great fasci- 
nation. Ars^ne Houssaye's Lift in Parii has 
had quite a run here, as the spr^htly letters de- 



served. A rvew volume, on StUnce at Home, by 
Dr. James R. Nichols, editor of the Boston 
youmal of Cktmiitry, treats of subjects con- 
nected with every-day life in a popular scientific 
er. A new series of Shakespeare's plays 
ngle volumes is especially designed for 
school use. The editor is Prof. J. M. D. Mciklc- 
john, of the University of St. Andrews. Each 
play is furnished with full notes 
papers, and plan of preparation, 
ready are Julius Cirsar and the MmhaHl of 
■I. Others will follow quickly. 
'Teriit (fjiv offrf.?/;' will be the next novel 
;hl out by the Authors' Publishing Co. Its 
>i is Miss Frances E. Wadlrlgh, of Wash- 
n, niece of the celebrated Mullet who has 
furnished the text for so many architectural ser- 
. The point of Ibe story will be its en- 
dorsement of the position of the Catholic church 
I its various branches against divorce. The 
Enchanted Series " is the name of a new set 
making ready for the children ; the first volume 
will be an iiiuslraled book previously announced, 
The Little Wooden Captain, which is written by 
the wife of a prominent judge of Illinois. It 
will be followed by Harry Aseott Abroad, a 
story of child life In Europe, where a boy hunts 
the things in which boys naturally take most 
resL — Superintendent Kiddle's Spiritual 
CommunicaliBni comes to a second edition this 

The next book from G. P. Putnam's Sons will 
be The Great Fur Land, an interesting volume 
if life and travel in the Hudson's Bay territory, by 
\. M. Robinson, formerly United Slates Assist^ 



national Sunday School Lessons, extending over 
icven years they have been in use. 
William T. Amies has brought out a one- 
volume Shakespeare. It is a royal octavo, illus- 
trated with portraits of famous actors in their 
noted parts. 



1 Manitoba, 



of c 



Idcrable reputation for the magazines. It 
embodies actual and novel experiences, and 
paints Ihe northern aboriginal as he is in his 
wigwam, on his hunts, and about his business. 
It has numerous illustrations by Charles Gasche. 
A very different volume, which will closely fol- 
low it, and which has the distinction of being 
simultaneously issued in England, Canada, and 
the United States, is Men's Moral Nature, by 
Dr. Richard Maurice liucke, superintendent of 
the Asylum for the Insane, London, Ontario. 

— Harper appears for June in an improved 
firm, the type being larger and the pages consid- 
erably wider than before. . . . The proposed 
changes seem not to ' ' ■•-.■• 

advance; and I hei 
ceived proof for correciion wLlch he happened 
to show lo an experienced friend. Being told 
that the type was quite different from that form- 
erly used, and that his contribution must have 
been transferred to the Weekly, he went to the 
of the Afag.aitu, the genial Mr. Alden, 
■ '' 1, and was quite 



certainlv for the 
set up by a n 
' — New York 



DltD. 

Walker. In Eneland, lale in April, C»r(e ^f^'^ 
\t Cl.tM o^umn ill BtlCi Lift fo. nearly lorij yMn. 
Lnador In Kli»c< «, Apnl — . Mn. Ijndin, widow of 

>htwj.of'l""'' "■' "^*' ■ • •' " ■ " 



I IS6*. 

pom. In New York, April ]' 
the iat« Rev, John FicrpuM, gS 
i]r»n-Tunier. In cbelienh. 






LaitBvris. I 



o[r.la«o«,n,a° 
S.;,,leuitet. iB,s 



John Pierponi, a 
n. england, April 



6, Count Ferdinand 



For three new subscribers to The Literary 
World, at $1.00 each, a copy of 

ADAlin DICTIOIWV OF ENGUSH UKRATUIE, 
TBEMOIBSHAKSPEBE, 

will be sent post-paid to any address. 
HEW PUBLI0ATI0N8. 
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Iual to ihe occasion. "It i 
agatine," said he. " but was 
hand ; I must inquire about it 
Irrto the Boston Advertiser. 

— At James Miller's one is reminded that 

Christmas, though afar off, is still coming, by 
preparations for a charming holiday juvenile, 
written by Mrs. Kale Tanncll Woods. It Is 10 
be a square octavo, in large type, with charming 
full-page illustrations, initial pieces and borders, 
which will give the engravers and printers plenty 
of work in the interval before its appearance. 

— Phillips & Hunt have brought out in a little 
Ijmo, with flexible covers. The Lesson System: 
The Story of Its Origin and Inauguration, by 
Simeon Gilbert. It is a history of the Inter. 
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MR. SYMONDS, who is an English 
scholar and author of repute, is en- 
gaged upon an exhaustive studj of the Ital- 
ian Reoaissaace. In prosecution of this 
task he has already written TAe Age of the 
Despoil and The Revival of Learning, two 
volumes dealing respectively with the politi- 
cal and intellectual life of the period. The 
present work is in succession to those two, 
and a fourth is to follow on Italian Ulera- 
ture. Together the series will form a con- 
nected exposition of medixval Italian cul- 
ture in its different departments, while at 
the same time each volume stands complete 
and independent by itself. 

In the one now before us the author's aim 
is not to review the history of the Italian 
arts as such, but rather to examine and de- 
fine their relation to the general current of 
Italian culture. This involves a careful es- 
timate of medieval Christianity as the source 
of art, and the latter's gradual emancipation 
from ecclesiastical control. We have ac- 
cordingly in Chapter I a statement of the 
problem which confronted the fine arts at 
the threshold of the modem world, an analy- 
sis of the specific quality of the modern feel- 
ing in contrast from the ancient, as seen in 
its art expressions, and an explanation of 
the reasons why painting became the distin- 
guishing form of the art of the modem era. 
Chapter 11 passes from these generals to 
the particular of architecture, "always the 
first of the fine arts to emerge from barbar- 



n lUlx. The I 



. Bt John Ad- 



ism in the service of religious and civil 
life;" and here we have a patient survey of 
the three periods in Rendssance Architec- 
ture, and of the styles and works of noted 
artists like Bmnelleschi, Bramante, and Ar- 
nolfo, while a sketch is also given of the 
vicissitudes which attended the growth of 
the great SL Peter's at Rome. We quote 
one paragraph here : 

The Italians never rightly apprehended (he 
specific nature of Gothic architecture. They 
could not forget the horiiunlal lines, flat roofs, ana 
blank walls of the Basilici. Like (heir Roman 
ancestors, they aimed at covering the ground with 
(tie smallest possible expenditure of construc- 
(ion; to enclose large spaces within simple limits 
was their ftrsc object, and the effect of beauty or 
sublimity was gaitied by the propordons given to 
the total area. When, therefore, they adopted 
the Gothic style, they failed to perceive that its 
true merit consists in the negation of nearly all 
that the Latin style hold precioas. Horizontal 
lines are, as far as possible, annihilated ; walls 
are lost in windows ; aisles and columns, apses 
and chapeis are multiplied, with a view to com- 
plexity of architecturic effect ; flat roofs become 
intolerable. The whole fora employed in the 
construction has an upward tendency, and the 
spire is Che completion of the edifice; for to the 
spire its countless soaring line? — lines not of 
stationary strength, but of ascendant growth — 
converge. All this the Italians were slow to 
comprehend. The Campanile, for example, never 
became an integral part of their buildings. It 
stood alone, and was reserved for its original 
purjwse of keeping the bells. 

In Chapter III the author takes us into 
the field of Sculpture, which is similarly ex- 
plored, not only with ao historic eye to 
the great masters themselves, but with a 
critical eye to their works. The Pisanos, 
Giotto, Ghiberti, Donatello are the leaders 
of the group which here pass in review. 
Three distinct stages Mr. Symonds distin- 
guishes in the evolution of Itajian sculpture : 
the first. Christian ; the second, naturalistic; 
the third, oeo-paganlstic ; 

Niccola Fisano in the first stage marked a 
fresh point of departure for his art by a return to 
Grieco. Roman standards of the purest type then 
■ '^■- > - <-■--■ ■-' ■■ . idy o( 

ige by 

maslery in painting. 'Unde'r his influ- 
ence the sculptors inclined to picturesque effects, 
and the direction thus given lo sculpture lasted 
through the fif(eenih centurv. . . . During Ihe 
(hird stage the results of prolonged and almost 
exclusive attention to the classics on the part of 
the Italians as a people make themselves mani- 
fest Collections of antiquities and libraries bad 
been farmed in the fifteenth century ; the literary 
energies of the nation were devoted to the inter- 
pretation of Greek and Latin texts, and the man- 
ners o£ society affected paganism. At the same 
time a worldly Church and a corrupt hierarchy 
had done their utmost to enfeeble the spirit in 
Christianity. That art should prove itself sensi- 
tive to this phase of intellectual and social life 
was natural. Religious subjects were now treated 
by the sculptors with superficial formalism and 
cynical indifference, while all their ingenuity was 
bestowed upon providing pagan myths with new 

The next four chapters, IV, V, VI, VII. 
are devoted exclusively to Painting, the last- 
named to Venetian Painting in particular ; 
then Michael Angelo, whose name has ap- 
peared incidentally all along, is allotted a 
chapter by himself; after him Benevenuto 
Cellini is similarly honored; and a tenth 



chapter on The Epigoni, as Mr. Symonds 
terms the disciples of the masters, closes 
the volume, save for three Appendices, re- 
spectively; The Pulpits of Pisa and Ravello, 
Michael Angelo's Souuets, and Chronologi- 
cal Tables. The Tables are a useful pres- 
entation in order of the names of the chief 
artists mentioned in the work. Of Mr. Sy- 
monds as a translator of Michael Angelo's 
Sonnets we look occasion some time since 
to speak. 

Mr. Symonds has enjoyed the advantage 
of an immediate knowledge of bis subject 
Upon this point he says; 

I a 

It buildir.^ -„ ^ „ . 

ipporlunity of studying. What I 

of Italian art has always been first nolcd face to 
face with the originals, and afterward corrected, 
modified, or confirmed in the courne of Subse- 
quent journeys to Italy, 

This method imparts a rare freshness to 
the work, and throws around its illustrative 
dement an air of delightful reality. Its 
tone throughout is studious and thoughtful, 
and Its abounding biographical and descrip- 
tive detail enlivens greatly the critical pur- 
pose of the author. For art students of all 
classes it is a work of first importance, while 
readers of Christian history will find much 
in it to interest and instruct. The publish- 
ers have issued it in sumptuous style, and 
thoughtfully added an index to the English 
originaL » 

THE VIOAE or K0EWEK8T0W.' 

THESE two volumes suffice to present 
in most graphic terms the personality 
of as eccentric and amusing an individual 
as one ever meets with. Stranger things 
could hardly be imagined of anybody than 
are true of Robert Stephen Hawker, and the 
oddities of bis character and history surpass 
anything to be found in the pages of fiction. 
Indeed, we have laughed more over Mr. 
Gould's biography than over any other book 
which has come under our notice for months, 
and yet it is the biography of a clergyman in 
full orders of the Church of England. 

Morwenstow is a quaint old village os 
the north Cornwall coast, from whose high 
cliSs one looks out over the broad Adantic 
It is a wild, romantic shore, inhabited by 
fishermen and wreckers. Mere Mr. Hawker 
came in 1834, having been presented to the 
living by the Bishop of Exeter ; and here 
he died in 1875, after forty years of gro- 
tesque but devoted service. The mischiev- 
ous boy was father of the whimsical man, 
Mr. Hawker's whole childhood and youth 
was one uninterrupted chapter of pranks, 
hoaxes, and practical jokes. The following 
story belongs to the period of his under- 
graduate life ; 
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At full moon in (he J^uly of 1835 or 1S26, he 
tvraxn or rowed out to a rock at some little dis- 
tance from the shore, plaiied seaweed into a wig, 
which he threw over his head, so that it hung in 
lank streamers down his back, enveloped his legs 
in an oilskin wrap, and otherwise naked, sat on 
the rock, flashing the moonbeams about from a 
hand-mirror, and sang and screamed till atten- 
tion was arrested. Some people passing along 
the cliR heard and saw him. and ran into Bude, 
saying that a mermaid with a fish's tail was 
silting on a rock, combing her hair and singing. 
A number of people ran out on the rocks and 
a.lon^ the beach, and listened awe-struck to the 
singing and disconsolate wailing of the mermaid. 
Presently she dived ofl the rocks and diE^ap- 

This performance was repeated for several 
nights to the' great mystification of the 

Another of Mr. Hawker's feats was to 
marry, when he wa£ but tweoty, a spinster 
more than as old again, by whose annuity 

of two hundred pounds a year he helped 
himself through Oxford. He took up his 
residence at Morwenstow with no little 
enthusiasm, and in the course of his life 
there made it famous by the originality of 
his character, the oddity of his tastes and 
habits, and the rough fervor of his piety. 
His church was a rude and apcient structure 
quite in keeping with himself. It became 
dear to him as the apple of his eye, and the 
curiosities of its architecture he cherished 
and fondled with the tenderness of a lover. 
"The floor he kept strewn with southern- 
wood and thyme, 'for angels to smell to.'" 
The chancel wall he decorated with prints 
and pictures. An old, decayed stable hard 
by he used as his vestry. His altar 
small and low, and furnished with a clumsy 
wooden cross, vases, and two candlesticks 
while its top was comtnonly strewn with the 
half-bumed matahes with which he had 
lighted his candles. 

The untidy condition of the church affected 
one of his curates, a man of a somewhat domi- 
neering character, to such an extent that one day 
he swept op all the rubbish tie could find in the 
church, olcl decorations oE the previous Christ- 
mas, decayed southernwood and roses of the 
foregoing midsummer festivity, scraps of old 
Bibles, prayer-books and manuscript scraps of 
poetry, match ends, candle ends, etc; and '' 
ins filled a barrow with ail theee sundiie: , 
wheeled it down to (he vicarace.door, rang the 

bell, and asked for Mr. Hawker. The 

came into the porch. 

"This is the rubbish I have found in your 

"Not at all," said Mr. Hawker, "complete the 
pile by seating yourself on the top, and I will 
see to the whole being shot speedily." 

Mr. Hawker's dress was a most striking 
index of the man. His favorite "vestment' 
was a sort of poncho, made out of a yellon 
brown blanket, by means of a hole cut in the 
middle. The cassock which be first wot 
found Inconvenient in scrambling up and 
down the clifis, and it was abandoned for a 
claret-colored coat with long tails. He would 
wear nothing black but bis boots, and under 
his coat could be seen a fisherman's jersey 
of blue, into which, on one side, correspond- 
ing to the place where our Lord's side was 
pierced by the spear, a little red cross 



;n. His hat was a pink or flesh-colored 
beaver without a brim. " Priests of the Holy 
Eastern Church," he said, " wear no brims to 
their hats; and I wear none to testify to tite 
connection of the Cornish Church with the 
East, before ever Augustine set foot in Kent." 
He always ofliciaied in crimson gloves, and 
the oddity of his appearance and habit when 
n duty was perhaps capped by this circum- 

He was usually followed to church by nine 
r ten cats, which cnicred llie chancel with him, 
nd caiecied about il during service. Whilst 
tying prayers Mr. Hawker would pat his cats, 
r aciatch them under their chins. 

His love for, and kindness to, animals 
'as a characteristic, but none the less so 
'ere his benevolence, hospitality, and care 

for the poor. He would share his last crusl 
'ith the hungry. The monetary value of 

his living was 365/., and over the porch of 

his vicarage he wrote : 

A hoDK, ■ tlcbl, ■ poird ■ diT. 

»t ine to Chuich. bs Wi-ila poj,' 
O mmiiier, Iw everiponl 

The true poetry in his nature, and the 
great heart which balanced his odd head, 
are pleasantly illustrated by this anecdote : 

A child said to him one day, "Please, Mr. 
Hawker, did you ever see an angel ?" 

" Margaret," he answered solemnly, and took 
one of the child's hands in his left palm, "there 
came to this door one day a poor man. He was 
in rags. Whence he came I know not. He ap- 
peared quite suddenly at the door. We gave 
him bread. There was something wonderful, 
mysterious, unearthly in his face. And I watched 
him as he went away. Look, Margaret ! do you 
see that hill alt gold and crimson with eorse and 
heather P He went that way. 1 saw htm go up 
through the gold and crioison, up stilt upwards, 
to where the blue sky is, and there I lost sight of 



compare favorably with Tennyson's treat- 
t of the same theme. Mr. Godwin's 
collection is the first that has been made, 
and the volume may well be read in connec- 
with Mr. Gould's life, as shedding new 
and peculiar light upon the strange person- 
ality of the author. His poems are distinctly 
the offspring of his genius, and full of its 
iconventional and irregular temper. And 
yet they are not wanting in tenderer quali- 
and in a certain delicacy of touch which 
bespeaks a seniitive nature. Here are two 
sonnets, a form of verse in which Mr. Haw- 
was least successful, to be snre; the 
inspiration of the fir&t of which was the 
;nt church of that SL Morwenna for 
whom bis parish was named, while the 
second explains itself : 



ri all a 






thought of the words Be not forgetful 

tain strangers ; for thereby some iiave enlertaiaed 

angels unawares." 

Whatever may have been the signs of 
angelic character which Mr, Hawker found 
in strangers, he saw none in Dissenters. 
His relations with them afford some of the 
best stories in the book, only one of which 
we have space to quote : 

Une day he visited the widow of a parishioi 
who was dead. As he entered, he met ' 
Methodist preacher coming out of the ro 
where the corpse la^. 

" When is poor Thomas to be buried i " asked 
the vicar. 

" We are going to take him out of the parish, 
answered the widow; "we thought you would 
not bury him, as he was a Dissenter." 






looked at the Nonconformist 
" Did you say so P " he asked of the preacher, 

abruptly. 

" Well, sit, we thought, as you were so mighty 
particular, you would object to bury a Dissenter. 

" On the contrary," said the vicar, "do you n< 
know that I should t>e but too happy to bury you 

Mr. Hawker's poems are distinguished 
for their originality rather than their beauty 
they are, as has been aptly said, a voice, no 
an echo. The best of them are die ballad.i, 
though the most important of his composi- 
tions, "The Quest of the Sangreal," will 
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Mr. Hawker was always a High Church- 
man, though not a Ritualist ; but he died in 
the communion of the Church of Rome, 
into which he was received in his last, half- 
conscious, hours, through the influence, it 
would appear, of his second wife. There is 
no evidence that he intelligently and of full 
and free choice withdrew from the church 
in which he was born and had been breiL 
From beginning to end his life, as narrated 
by Mr. Gould, is full of the truest pathos, 
and at the same time the most pronounced 
individuality and picturesqueness, and the 
narrative is one that nobody with a fondness 
for the grotesque and singular can afford to 
pass unread. 



PKESIDEFT BABTLETT IH THE EAST.* 

A BIBLE student can hardly fail of being 
roused to enthusiasm in his special 
labors by a visit to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. Not only do the history and men of 
those early days become thereby more real 
to him, but he is the better able lo impart 
something of the enthusiasm and interest 
which he himself feels to others. This is 
true of the author of the work before us. 
He is thoroughly devoted to his subject, and 
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the freshness and vigor of his style, which 
should b« mentioned among the excellences 
of the volume, are due, id part at least, to 
the fact that the author has been over the 
ground which he describes. 

In company with "three intelligent and 
observing friends" (p. ;), Pres. Bartlett 
made the tour of the Nile, the Desert of 
Sinai, and Palestine. The volume begins 
vrith Rome and ends with Constantinople. 
It bears on the title p^e the date of 1879. 
But when was the journey made ? The 
preface of four pages gives no hint of the 
time. The first date spears on p. 26, bi 
the /Mr is not given. The first date with 
the year indicated is on p. 42, and this is 
thrown into a parenthesis as if it were not 
essentia! to the record of the journey. On 
p. 47, the author remarks : " General Stone, 
at Curo, told me that, for twenty-six days in 
January, 18741 it [the thermometer] never 
fell below fifty-six degrees," etc. The 
reader infers that General Stone told 
these facts to the author some time subse- 
quent to the date mentioned; hence he 
surprised to learn, on comparing the scanty 
indications of dates, that these observations 
were not only made in January, [874, but the 
fact was told to Pres. Bartlett in the same 
month. On tlie igtSi of December, 1873, he 
is at Cain), and again on the istof February, 
1874, we find him at the same place prepar- 
ing to depart for Suez. Intervening dates 
are wanting. Cairo, the Pyramids, and the 
trip up the Nile were, however, crowded 
into this interval. The only part of the 
book that is properly dated (excepting the 
title page) is an appendix of four pages, 
containing a record of the thermometer from 
Sum to SidOB — from Sunday, February 8, 
1874, to Saturday, April 4, 1874- But the read- 
er, or the person who may hereafter wish to 
refer to the work, cannot bt expected to have 
wit enough to turn to the appendix to find out 
the date of the journey. Even the important 
conversation with Lesseps (p. 149), and the 
documents from the French engineer of the 
canal, Mauriac, are not dated {pp. 163, 177). 
What these men have to communicate ought 
to be of special importance ; but the docu- 
ments vnthout date will be practically worth- 
less for any purpose of reference hereafter. 
Pres. Bartlett devoted a " forenoon's 
drive" only to Alexandria; gives us but a 
glimpse of Cairo and the Pyramids ; goes 
up the Nile by steamer, and almost apolo- 
giies for his rapid traveling and hasty visits 
to places of interest by saying that 
scholar after satisfying his eye, and, 
were, grasping the scene, must fall back 
upon the labors of Wilkinson, Rosellini, 
Lepsius, and others, for bis deliberate 
study" (p. 59). He states that the Pyramids 
"are now generally conceded to be tombs, 
and only tombs" (p. 52), sharply censuring 
Piazzi Smyth, whose wholesale condemn a 
tion by our author some readers will regard 
as unwarranted. To the extensive and rich 



collection of antiquities in the Boulak Mu- 
Cairo, he devotes but a few lines 
(p. 37) ; this is, however, in part compensated 
for by a subsequent reference to " the superb 
collection of jewelry that belonged to Queen 
Aah-Hotep, much older than the Exodus " 
(p. 74), where is quite a full catalogue of 
these wonderful personal ornaments. 

The first. chapter in the book gives a 
vivid picture of Rome as seen by a scholar 
whose mind is thoroughly imbued with the 
lessons of both Pagan and Christian history. 
The last ten chapters read like familiar let- 
ters, going as they do over routes followed 
by hundreds and even thousands of travel- 
ers, and recording observations that have 
been made by a multitude before. The real 
strength of the book lies between chapters 
four and seventeen, inclusive. The author, 
if we understand him, does not claim a hear- 
ing on the ground of having made original 
explorations, or of the newness of his obser- 
vations as a traveler, but only for service as 
a comi^ter, guided always, of course, by 
personal observations made on the ground. 
Each of the chapters last indicated is a 
valuable essay by itself. When all are of 
the first rank as compilations — comprehen- 
and well-nigh exhaustive — it is difficult 
to indicate which of the number are best. 
Those entitled "Traces of Contact between 
Israel and Egypt," " The Land of Goshen, 

The Exodus," "Egyptian Mines and the 
Written Valley," and those on "The Desert 
of the Wanderings," will, by some readers, 
be found of special interest. 

Bartlett fully appreciates the diffi- 
culties with which Egyptologists have to 
contend. The era of Menes, founder of the 
first dynasty, is an example of difficulty 
to dates. Seven leading scholars vary 
less than 2700 years as to the time of his 
reign, or from J702 B, C. to 3000 B. C. (p. 
78). Rameses II is now generally consid- 
ered as the monarch of the oppression, and 
his son, Menephta, as the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus {pp. 89, 95). But the date of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus and of the Exodus 
itself, still remains undecided (p. 97). The 
name "Aperu" has for a long time been 
thought to mean the Hebrews ; but Brugsch 
and Dr. Birch now consider that it has 
no reference to that people whatever (p. 
125). Of the strange "shepherd kings," 
now regarded as Asiatics, we should hke to 
know more, but the monuments as yet throw 
little or no clear light upon their origin. 
The southern passage at Suez, our author 
accepts as the place of crossing, and the 
" Wells of Moses " as a " traditional remin- 
iscence of the first camping-ground after 
the passage " (p^ 1 79). The miracle of 
ing he considers to have been the result of 
"natural means extraordinarily directed {p. 
180 et seq.). In the Sinai peninsula he finds 
what he regards as " incontestable proof of 
the possibility that some actual relics of the 
passage of Israel through this whole region 



might be found, especially in places of con- 
siderable sojourn; that the careful search 
for some such token is not folly ; and that 
not even the belief that they are discovered 
is absurd" (p. 313). At every point Prea, 
Bartlett was on the lookout for traces of 
ancient irrigation, for evidence as to the 
present water supply, the numtier of trees, 
and the amount of vegetation. For this 
valuable service he has placed Biblical schol- 
ars under great obligations. If these scat- 
tered indications could be collected into one 
chapter, it would be one of unusual interest, 
and would furnish a striking commentary on 
the question whether or not a great multi- 
tude of people could have subsisted in the 
desert as the Bible represents. 

We have not space to follow our author 
northward through the Wilderness of the 
Wandering, the south country, and Palestine. 
We will simply notice the fact that he attributes 
the discovery of the old bed of the Kedron 
the Ordnance Survey, when the discovery 
IS really made by Captain Warren, who 
had nothing to do with the Ordnance Survey; 
and refer to another fact, namely, that in 
advocating the claims of Tell Hum as the 
site of Capernaum he does not even refer 
to the three strongest arguments in favor of 
Khan Minieh — the Roman road, the cus- 
tom house, and the castle for the garrison. 
But no work is perfect ; and this volume of 
Pres. Bartlett has merits which should give 
it a permanent place among the best books 
of the class to which it belongs. 

Selah Merrili~ 

TYLES'B AMESIOAH LTTEIIATUEE," 

\_A Second NotUe.'\ 

THIS is a work of great importance. 
It needed to be done once; it will not 
have to be done again. In scope and in 
treatment it differs widely from the work of 
the Duyckincks and the other writers on 
American literature, and resembles more the 
great treatise of Taine on English litera- 

The task which Professor Tyler had set 
before himself was herculean : to search in 
the myriad records of our people, from the 
earliest times till now, for the intellectual 
history of America, to trace the origin, ten- 
dencies, and achievements of the literary 
forces ; to winnow from the prodigious mass 
of chaff the occasional golden grain, to give 
an accurate account and estimate of " those 
writings in the English language produced 
by Americans, which have some noteworthy 
value as literature, and some real significance 
in the literary unfolding of the American 
mind." It required a courage almost heroic 
in the author to undertake this immense 
work ; it must have required unlimited en- 
ergy to push it joyously forward, month by 
month, durii^ the past eight or ten years; 
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and it has required a no less admirable 
acumen, taste, sympathy, catholicity, and 
judicial fairness, to penetrate the moun- 
tains of rubbish, and sift out and hold 
up to the light, where they shall shine for 
generations to come, the many-colored gems 
into which the choicest thoughts of the 
American brain have crystallized during the 
generations that are past 

So it happily falls within Professor Tyler's 
plan to portray the inner life of the thinkers, 
and very msny were the thinkers, in the 
American Colonies during the last two hun- 
dred and seventy years, and at every impor- 
tant period to give " the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure," The 
soil, mental, moral, and physical, out of 
which our literature has grown, and from 
which it derives its distinctive flavor, is from 
time to time intelligently analyzed. Indeed, 
the pictures which he presents of the Ameri- 
can colonial times are rare bits of apprecia- 
tive writings, and evince a power of histori- 
cal composition adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of great things, and hardly inferior to 
that of Bancroft or Motley. He begins 
very nobly, as fallows : 

Theie is but one thing more inlereating than 
the inlellectual history of a man, and that is the 
intelleclual history of a nation. The American 
people, starting into life in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, have been busy ever since 
in recording their intellectual history in laws, 
manners, institutions ; in battles with man and 
beast and nature ; in highways, excavations, edi- 
fices; in pictures, in statues, and in written 
words. It is in written words that this people 
from the very beginning have made the most con ti- 
denlial and explicit record of their minds. It is 
in these written words, therefore, that we shall 
now search for that record. 

He cannot help being eloquent. Thus : 
The first lispings of American literature 
were heard along the sands of the Chesapeake 
and near the gurgling tides of the James Kiver, 
at the very time when the firmament of English 
literature was all ablaze with the light of her 
full-otbed and most wonderful writers, the wits, 
the dramatists, scholars, orators, singers, philos- 
ophers, who formed that incomparable group 
of titanic men gathered in London during the 
earlier years oithe seventeenth century; when 
the very air of London must have been electric 
with the daily words of those immortals, whose 
casual talk upon the pavement by the street-side 
was a coinage of speech richer, more virile, more 
expressive, than has been known on this planet 



Professor Tyler's work necessarily follows 
lately a chronological order. His iirst 
volume treats of the " First Colonial Period," 
extending from 1607, the year of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, to 1676, the year of 
Bacon's rebellion in Virginia, and King 
Philip's War in New England. The second 
volume covers the " Second Colonial Pe- 
riod," from 1676 to 176J, the year when 
colonial isolation passed into something like 
national union, and the narrower currents of 
separate literary activity in New England, 
the Middle States, and the South, flowed 
thenceforward in one broad American 
stream. He classifies the writers of the 
first colonial period under the heads of 



Narration and Description, including Apolo- 
getics, History, Theology and Religion, 
Miscellaneous Prose and Verse. To the 
classes so named he adds, in the second 
colonial period, biographical and scientific 
writers. The last chapter of the second 
volume touches successively on the tenden- 
cies toward colonial isolation, tendencies 
toward colonial fellowship, the rise of Amer- 
ican journalism, the early American colleges, 
and the study of physical science in America. 
It is a part of Professor Tyler's plan to 
sketch briefly the lives and characters of a 
hundred or more of the prominent American 
authors. In these sketches he is peculiarly 
felicitous. A few rapid strokes of the pen 
bring out the features with striking vivid- 
ness. The following characterization of the 
first colonial writer. Captain John Smith of 
Old Virginia fame, is no more than a fair 
sample of the insight, grasp, humor, aod 
vigor, with which he paints scores of re- 
markable portraits : 

that year 1607, when he first set foot 

" ptain John Smith was only t\ 

old ; but even then he had 



Virginia, Captain John Smith was only twenty- 
seven years old ; but even then he had made 
himself somewhat famous in England as a daring 



traveler in Southern Europe, in Turkey and the 
East. He was perhaps the last professional 
knight-errant that the world ever saw ; a free 
lance, who could not hear of a fight going on 
anywhere in the world without hastening to have 
a hand in it; a sworn champion of the ladies 
also, all of whom he loved too ardently to be 
guilty of the invidious offence of marrymg any 
one of them ; a restless, vain, ambitious, overbear- 
ing, blustering fellow, who made all men either 
his hot friends or hU hot enemies ; a man who 
down to the present hour has his celebrity in (he 
world chiefly on account of alleged esploits 
amon^ Turits, Tartars, and Indians, of which 
exploits he alone has furnished the history — 
never failing to celebrate himself in them all as 
the one resplendent and invincible hero. 

Such is Professor Tyler's first portrait 
His last, at the close of the second volume, 
is that of Professor John Winthrop, of 
Harvard College, who died in 1779: 

During his long career at the college [forty- 
one years] he was the inspirer of his pupils, as 



inceptions of the sage and the gentle. 
man. He had an exquisite faculty of giving 
instruction; one who was both his pupil and his 
associate said of him that 'each new lecture was 
a new revelation.' . . . His writings are models 
of scientitic exposition — thorough, simple, terse, 
lucid, graceful, having an occasional stroke of 
poetic beauty in epithet, often rising into effort- 



[ess and serene eloauence. . . . All things 
ed, he was probably the most S)Tnn 
iple both of scientific and of literary 



S)-mmctrical 



produced in America during the colonial time, 
representing what was highest and broadest in it 
what was most robust and roost delicate; a 
thinker and a writer bom and bred in a province, 
but neither in thought nor in speech provincial ; 
an American student of nature and of human 
nature, who stayed at home, and bringing Europe 
and the universe to bis Own door, made himself 
cosmopolitan. 

But Professor Tyler has not fallen into 
the common error of giving us mere sketch- 
es, however vivid and truthful, of literary 
men and literary productions. Many are 
the quotations with which he reinforces and 
illustrates his pictured pages. These selec- 



tions, in which he has had the good sense to 
modernize the spelling, seem to be made 
with the finest literary taste; and they stand 
the test; they make us hunger for more of 
the good, while we acquiesce in the verdict 
which he pronounces upon the bad. 

Professor Tyler's vocabulary is vast, and 
he selects his language with almost unerring 
instinct We may object to such a word as 
" muchness ; " but his style, to use an epithet 
which he is inclined to overwork, is always 
raty. His boldness is at times startling. 
He dares to call our Cotton Mather " a 
vast literary and religious coxcomb," of 
whose writings the 

mr>it salient characteristic is pedantry — aped, 
antry that is gigantic, stark, unteropcrcd, rejoic- 
ing in itself, unconncious of shatne, filling all 
space in his books like an atmosphere t 

His sentences, as is the case with those 
we have quoted, are often rhythmical; not so 
sweet as those of Washington Irving, but 
always strong, and sometimes stirring the 
blood like a trumpet His kindliness and 
his keen sense of the ludicrous appear on 
almost every page. Many a passage is 
steeped in the quintessence of humor. Of 
Michael Wiggles worth's Afeai out of the 
Eater, he says 1 

It is such poetry as might still serve that 

purpose [solace in affliction}, at least by plucking 
from the memory, for a moment a rooted sor- 
row, and substituting a literary anguish in place 

He characterizes Che same author's Day of 
Doom as "a blazing and sulphurous [mem." 
The Conquest of Louisitrg is " tumultuous, 
gory, and gigantesque." It was written by 
John Maylem, 

a gusty warrior, who could hardly have moved 
upon his enemy with any weapons more awe- 
inspiring or destructive than his own verses. 

On the whole, we may say that this work 
of Professor Tyler will be found well-nigh 
indispensable to every scholar, and of deep 
interest to every patriotic American. 

HOUER B. Sfrague. 
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Airy Fairy UUan. By the author of " Molly 
Bawn." J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

DoHmof. Bv Henry Grrfville. T, B. Peter- 
son & Brothers,' 



Rhona. By Mis. Forrester. J. B. Lippincott 
4 Co. 

The Puritan and the Quaier. G. P. Putnam's 

A Mere Advnttunr. By Eliey Hay. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

The Ghost ef Ridbraok. By the author of 
" The Odd Trump." J. B, Lippincott & Co, 

For Honot'i Sake. By " " " " " 
ham. J. B. Lippincott a. 

OF these eight novels there are only two 
which we shall positively recommend 
the reader, and before giving the grounds 



of c 



recommendation will put the otheit,. 



out of the w^-, — d by V^iOOy 

To begin at the end of the list: 9« 
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Honor's Sakt, The Ghost of Redbrook, and 
A Mere Adventurer are works of a harmlesa 
sort, written with a fair average ability, but 
without any special reason for being written 
— any one of them, unless it be possibly 
the first. They are of the class which make 
one wonder at the patient, indulgent good- 
nature of publishers. For Honor's Sake, 
which is the best of the three, is a story of 
an American girl, to whom we are introduced 
at boarding school, who hnpetuously 
gages herself to one man, only to awaken 
afterwards to the reality of loving another. 
Nevertheless, "for honor's sake" she re- 
mains true to her troth, and the tragic death 
of her ill-fated lover gives a climax to the 
romance. The case is certainly a hard one 
and the author so manages it as to make ii 
teach lessons of fidelity and truth. The 
moral tone is unexceptionable ; only the 
literary tone can be complained of as being 
rather high-strung and over-intense. The 
Ghost of Redbrook is an Anglo-American 
story — almost a duplicate in ingredients, 
mixing, and general taste of The Cliftoit 
Picture, by the same author, who would 
have achieved a greater success by attempt- 
ing ar. entirely new dish. The supernatural 
element in the story is rather weak. A 
Mere Adventurer brings us back wholly to 
American scenes again; and a chapter of 
family misfortunes, financial and otherwise, 
the figure of a spirited young girl compelled 
to work for her living, some passing hits at 
social inconveniences and contradictions of 
the times, and certain phases of journalistic 
and literary life in the metropolis, give aji 
air of reality to the story, which is written 
with strength and vigor, but hardly with 
refinement or delicacy. If the fair reader 
cannot content herself without some one of 
these three books, let her choose For Hon- 
or's Sake. 

The trouble with The Puritan and the 
Quaker is that it is dull — very dull indeed. 
It purports to be an historical novel, of 
colonial times in New England ; but Puritans 
and Quakers must be a prosy set unless 
made to stand out by a very skillful hand, 

Neither Rhona nor the Count de Camors 
can be called "dull," and it is a long way 
from the proprieties of New England life 
two hundred years ago to the improprieties 
of English and French society of to-day. 
Mrs. Forrester and M. Feuillet have served 
up the same theme — marital intrigue and 
infelicity. We think the motives of both 
authors are good enough : to show how 
foolish and wicked are flirtations and es- 
trangements in married life, and how bitter 
is the after-taste of illicit love ; but the dif- 
ficulty is to keep such narratives fn the 
hands of those who need the warnings they 
convey, and away from those whose minds 
they would poison. 

Dournofis may now almost invariably be 
eipected of any work of Madame Grdville, 
Is a sweet and touching little story, introduc- 



ing, to be sure, an unfaithful wife and a 
disordered home, but presenting in the pure 
love of Doumof and Antonine a charming 
picture ; in the disillusion of Dournof after 
his marriage with Marianne, a tender but 
telling rebuke of inconstancy; in Marianne 
herself a forcible illustration of a hollow and 
selRsh heart; and in the nurse Niania 
of the noblest and most impressive ligures 
which this true artist has drawn. The story 
is short and sad, but it belongs with Dosia, 
Sonia, and Savin's Expiation as oni 
Madame Gr^ville's best. It was written two 
years ago, and first published in Paris under 
the title of "Niania;" the present transla- 
tion, by Miss Marie Stewart, having been 
made before the existing contract with Miss 
Stanley, who is now Madame Gr^ville's au- 
thorized translator. 

In Airy Fairy Lilian we have a thorough- 
ly delightful novel, to be read with interest, 
laughed over, and enjoyed from beginning 
to end by everybody who likes to look into 
English country life in its sunniest mood, 
know intimately a small party of pleasant 
people, to be a party to sparkling and witty 
conversation, to make the acquaintance of 
one of the most engaging young ladies whom 
recent fiction has presented, and to watch 
the course of two very pretty love affairs 
through a tortuous and troubled growth to a 
happy consummation. The book is as fresh, 
fragrant, bright, and exhilarating as a June 
morning. The only clouds in the sky are 
made to be radiant; no disagreeable vill^ns 
are allowed in the scene; no taint, and no 
suggestion of taint, debases the life recorded ; 
Lady Chetwood is just a lovely old lady; 
and the "airy fairy Lilian" Is all that the 
epithets attached to her name surest. The 
dainty social slang jn which she and her 
irrepressible cousin Taffy indulge, gives 
special zest to the book, which altogether is 
one by no means to be missed by any novel 



. . . For the Uopdd Shaktpere, which came 
last night, I would renew my thanks. I am glad 
to find that the lines are numbered, as Mr. Fur- 
nivall said some years ago (hat Dick's fine-print 
volume was the only edition in a single volume 
which had this excellence. p. 



UDTOB NOTIOES. 

Into one nf the later number* of (he Handy- 
Volume Series, Ruskin en Painting, has been 
gathered a series of extracts from Mr. Ruskin'i 
Modem Paiitlert, sufiicing to give one a very 
good idea of the leading qualities of his thought 
and style. The book serves its purpose very 
well, and can hardly fail to lead a thoughtful 
reader on to a closer acquaintance with the 
nasier-aulhor. We quote, as an example of his 
wondrous skill, this description of Turner's 
"Slave Ship :" 

It is a sunset on the Atlantic af(er prolonged 

-m; bu( the stuim is partially lulled, and the 

I and streaming rain-clouds are moving in 

scarlet lines to lose themselves in the hollow d 



the night. The whole surface of the sea included 
in the picture is divided into two ridges of enor- 
mous swell, not high, nor local, but a low, broad 
heaving of the whole ocean, like the lifting o( 
its bosom by deep-drawn biealh after the torture 
of the storm. Between these two ridges the 
lire of the sunset falls along the trough of the 
sea, dyeing i( with an awful but glorious light, 
the intense and lurid splendor which burns like 
gold and bathes like blood. Along this fiery 
path and valley the tossing waves bv which the 
swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift them- 
selves in dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each 
casting a faint and ghastly shadow behind it 
along the illumined foam. They dn not rise 
everywhere, but three or four together in wild 
groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under 
strength of the swell compels or petniits them ; 
leaving between them treacherous spaces of level 
" ;hted with green and 



d whirling w 



iihthe indistinguishable images of the burning 
clouds, which fall upon them in flakes of crim- 
son and scarlet, and give to the reckless waves 
the added motion of their own fiery flying. Par- 

Eleand blue, (he lurid shadows of the hollow 
reakers are Cast upon the midst of Che night, 
which gathers cold and low, advancing like the 
shadow of death upon the guilty ship as it labors 
amid the lightning of the sea, its thin masts writ- 
ten upon the sky in lines of blood, girded with 
condemnation in that fearful hue which signs 
(he sky with horror, and mixes its Saming flood 
with the sunlight, and cast far along the desolate 
heave of the sepulchral waves, incarnadines 
the multitudinimt teat." 

Now we know, by the words we have italicised, 

where Mr. 5. G. W. Benjamin got the tide of his 

last book, which has just appeared in this same 

series. As for Turner's "Slave Ship," h I* a 

ly we canno[ all see it through Mr. Ruskin's 

res, since, so seen, one cannot wonder that he calls 

"the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, 

id, if BO, the noblest, i:ertainty, ever painted by 

an." The biographical sketch which prefaces 

(he book is a sketch only, but it gives. some ac- 

lunt of St. George's Guild, now Mr. Ruslun't 

special pet, and a very noble, if an eccentric, one. 

[D. Appleton & Co.] 

Bishop Merrill, of the Methodist Chnrcb, 
whose work on future ptmishnient we nodced not 
long since, has written a companion volume on 
The Steimd Coming of Chritt, in which he com- 
tlats Universalist and other "liberal" doctrine, 
and gives good reasons for adopting Post-Millen- 
nial rather (ban Pre-Millennlal views. In odier 
rords, he believes in a spiritual rather than a 
literal interpretation of the Bible with respect to 
Christ's second coming. The essay is not ex- 
tended, and it is sober, sensible, and instructive. 
[Hi(chcock & Walden.] 

T\t Pttue Parliament is a good specimen of 
t satire. The author has tried to do with the 
divines what Mr. Mallock has been doing with 
the poets, but his aim is better than his weapon. 
The reader may get (wo laughs, or possibly 
three, out of the imaginary interview between 
Cardinal Unmanning, Mathew Non Ego, Dean 
Manly, Shetbert Dispenser, and others ; but that 
will be alL [Houghton, Osgood & Co.] 

To the new edition of Mr. Maurice Thompson's 
The Witchery ^ Artkery is added a chap(er on 
English Archery FractiM. We do not see the 
signs which the author claims to see of archery 
becoming a national pastime in America ; bat 
that tliis book must prove an influence to that ( ' 



Sons.] 



t be doubted. (Charles Scribner^* 
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HMt I euUir koewa how mujr ucellent thloci 
have becD Id ulatcnca for bundreda mud tfaouauidB 
of run, I (bould have wiltteD do lloe ; I ihould 
have had eDongb elaa ta do.— Gokthx. 



THE OOlOirO LITEEABT 00NG££8S. 

NEXT week, from Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, is to witness the assembling 
in London of the International Literary 
Congress, a supplement to the congress of 
literary men which was held at Paris a year 
(vith the Exposition. Of 
n there formed Victor Hugo, 
it will be remembered, is Honorary Presi- 
dent, and of its Honorary Committee, Auer- 
bacb, Turg^nieff, Jules Simon, Castelar, and 
Blanchard Jerrold are members ; while the 
Executive Comroiltee numbers some fifty 
members, representing Austria, Spain, Ger- 
many, France, England, Italy, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Braril, South America in general, 
Denmark, the United Slates, Russia, Poland, 
and Switzerland. The objects of the asso' 
ciation, to be newly served at the approach- 
ing Congress, are partly social intercourse: 
but more particularly conference and co 
operation respecting the needs of various 
countries in literature, the condition of 
authors in each and their relations to pub- 
lishers, and a genera] international copyright 
law. Of the London programme for 
week, Mr. Edward King, in a letter to the 
New York Evening Post, gives interesting 
particulars, which we condense as follows 

"England will offer several honorary dinners, 
excursions, etc There will be a dinner with the 
Lord Mayor, at which Lord Beaconsficid will be 
present ; a pilgrimage to Stratford, and man] 
other attractions. The public seSknons of thi 
Congress will be held in the Royal Institution o_ 
Great Britain, in Piccadilly ; and the preparatory 
meetings in the rooms of the Rayi! Asiatic So- 
ciety. All languages may be spoken in the 
Congress : but the otGctal report will be pub- 
lished in French. On Monday, June 9. at noon, 
a preparatory meeting will be held; at 2 o'clock 
the first public session will occur, and the choice 
of presiding officers, reading of reports and 
planation of the r&le of the > Literary Assoi 
tion' will be in order. Spare time «ill be 
devoted to speeches on different national litei 
tures. On Tuesday, the loth, after the comm 
tee meetings, the public session will be partly 
devoted to 'translation.' In the evening there 
will be a debate on the means for realizing the 
objects laid down by the Congress of 1S7B, and 
here wilt come up the scheme for an ' international 
cojiyright law.' On Wednesday, the 1 ith, ' Adap- 
tation,^ dramatic, and books of all kinds, is thr 
subjecL Means of repressing fraudulent adapta 
tion are to be suggested. On Saturday, the 14th, 
a new Executive Committee of the International 
Association will be nominated and elected ; the 
Congress will solidify into a vote its conclusion 
concerning translation and adaptation ; rcsoli 
tions will be passed, and the place of the futur 
Congress — why should it not be New York c 
Boston in iSSof — will be decided upon. 

Mr. Blancliard Jerrold has been very busy 
with preparations for the Congress, and a 
good time, if not important results, may 



be expected. But we hope the United Sutes 
will have a better representation than it had 
at Paris. Our country is able to send, and 
ought to have sent, a strong delegation to 
this gathering, and one might easily have 
been made out of a few such men as Mr. 
Parkman, Mr. Higginson, Mr. Howells, and 
Mr. Henry James, Jr. 

FBOFHETS ASP OOUXTBIBS. 

THE literary prophet continues to enjoy 
the greater honor in the country oolhis 
Dean Stanley, struck with many new 
and strange sights in the United States, 
remarked with special wonderment and per- 
plexity upon the respect which that brilliant 
young pamphleteer, Mr. W. H. Mallock, had 

for himself in this country ; and 

the American, listening through the files of 

his English papers, is rather amazed to hear 

eminent an Englishman as Mr. Froude, 

so conspicuous an occasion as a Royal 

Academy banquet, stretching out the band 

I Mr. Bret Harte as a representative Amer- 

The trouble with Mr. Froude is that he is 
hot-tempered and a hero-worshiper. 

The truth of both Mr. Mallock and Mr. 
Harte seems to be that they are clever titer- 
nen ; but to speak of either as a repre- 
sentative author of his country is an unfort- 
unate mistake. In this respect each has a 
reputation yet to make. We certainly shall 
do our English brethren the injustice of 
exalting the author of Tht New Republic and 
Every Man His Own Poet to any such high 
position, and we sincerely hope that 
English brethren will not do us a sir 
injustice with respect to the author of The 
Heathen Chinee, who, beside that one bright 
poem, has written little that is a credit to 
American literature, and nothing so far that 
will hold a permanent place in its annals. 



MB. GABEIBOH'8 LTTERART LITE. 

THE late Mr. Garrison's pruminent part 
in the anti-slavery contest, and his 
active interest in all public affairs through 
along and eventful life, have served perhaps 
to divert attention from the fact of his lii 
ary service. Yet he was distinctly a mi 
ber of the literary profession, as the follow- 
ing data will show : 

iSiS. Indentured to the editor of the New- 
burypari (Mass.) Herald, to learn the pri 
art, and begins to write for that paper as well as 
to set its types, anonymously however, and 
recognized even by the editor. 

Soon after this he contributes to the Salem Ga- 
tetti a series of articles under the signali 
" Aristides," which attract much attention. 

iSz6. Becomes editor and proprietor of the 
Free Preti, Newburyport, Mass. 

1827. Becomes editor of the National Philan- 
tkropitt, Boston, the first professed organ of 
total abstinence. 

1828. Becomes joint publisher of the Jnurnal 
of the Timti at Bennington, Vt. 



18:9. Joins Benjamin Lundy,at Baltimore, in 
the publication of the Genius ef Universal Eatan- 
ipalion. 

1831. Issues at Boston the first number tt 
the Liberator, supporting himself at the outset 
by a joumeyinan's work in the office of the 
CArijtiaa Examiner. 

1S32. Publishes Tkaugkli an African Colani- 

lion. 

1S43. Publishes a volume of Sennelt and 
Olhtr Pormi. 

\%yi. Publishes a volume lA Selections from 

Of the general nature aid value of Mr. 
Garrison's public services it is not our 
province to speak ; but it is safe to say that 
few hands has the pen proved a mightier 
instrument than in his. Perhaps more dis- 
tinctly than any other one thing was the 
Liberator the engine which accomplished 
Che overthrow of American slavery. 

THE HEW ABT FEBIODIOAL. 

SIGNS of the present revival of arts and 
letters in this country are constantly 
multiplying, and among them the announce- 
ment of a new periodical like The American 
Art Review holds an important place. 

With the exception of The Aiding, of 
which however we have heard little of late, 
think of no purely American art period- 
ical ; though there are several journals of 
technical art, and two or three importa- 
tions or republications, like the Magazine 
of Art, The Art Journal, and TM^ Port- 

The new enterprise of Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston, gives promise of a very valuable 
contribution to this department of art-litera- 
. The American Art Review will be a 
ithly, each part containing three full- 
page plates — etchings, engravings, helio- 
gravures, etc., and forty pages of letterpress 
consisting of original signed articles and 
selections from the best foreign sources. 
With Mr. S. R. Koehler as managing editor 
will be associated Dr. William C. Prime, of 
New York, and Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of 
Boston ; and the cooperation of a large 
number of artists and writers is already 
secured. Among the articles now in prep- 
aration for early appearance are " The 
Works of the Early American Artists," 
" The Works of Contemporaneous American 
Artists," and " The Public and Private Col- 
lections of the United States ; " all of which 
will be illustrated. 

The price of the Review, fi2 a year, 
seems high, but it could not well be 
lower for a publication of the standard 
aimed at in this. We wish it all success. 
The advent of such a publication is certainly 
heartily to be welcomed by all who would 
see the public mind turned by every possi- 
ble means toward elevated and refining 
subjects. 
The first number will appear in the 
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May iSth, Ihe centenary of the birth of 
Thomas Moore, was observed with a good deal of 
enthusiasm and some special felicities in different 
parts of the English-speaking world. Dublin and 
Belfast, Ireland, had their commemorations, the 
tormei city by means of an oration, an ode, and 
a fancy ball. There were also celebrations in 
Uverpool, and in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston. Boston, indeed, gave 
two evenings to the event. On the first (here 
was a banquet, with the usual speeches and 
poems, which latter, with the single exception of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes's, can hardly have had 
justice done them in the published reports; a 
on the second evening there was a concert, w 
a programme made up almost wholly of sell 
tions from Moore's Irish melodies rendered by 
Irish voices. This last was certainly a ver 
happy conception, and the execution of it wa 
highly successful. There was much in Moore' 
character, as in his writings, from which a re 
fined taste must turn away, but among his songs 
are some of the purest and sweetest 
have been sung. The memory of the 
"The Last Rose of Summer" must always be 
kept green. 

THE SEMITIO 00RQUE8T OT OEB- 
MAHT. 

Birlin, May, rSytf. 

THIRTY years ago the Jews were emanc 
pated in Germany. Bui though this ai 
gave ihem certain social and political privilegi 
which previously they had not enjoyed, il does not 
appear to have given them any protection against 
the periodical attacks by those who detest their 
growing influence in literature, art, science, and 
politics. A distinguished Austrian physician some 
years ago raised his angry voice against the per- 
nicious Jewish element in medicine; and every- 
body knows what an excitement Richard Wagner 
produced by his pamphlet an Judaism in Mntic, 
to which no less than two hundred replies were 
published. As a sort of interlude America fur- 
nished the Saratoga scandal at the Grand Union 
Hotel ; and now the curtain has been raised for a 
new act of the ethnological comedy. 

A pamphlet has appeared in the market bear- 
ing the startling title, Dtr SUg dis JndenthHms 
iiber dai Girman-eulhum, the victory of the 
Jew over the German. Five editions have been 
issued in a few vieeks, and replies are already 
appearing. The author is W. Marr, a 
journalist and historian of literature. Were he 
a Jew his proclanjation of the Semitic victory 
would have been ignored as an idle boast \ but 
as he is a genuine Teuton and writes C 
confessional point of view, with the motto Vae 
Viclis, it may be worth whQe to hear what he 
has to say, even if we may not altogether agree 
with him. 

The Emperor Titus, Herr Marr thinks, did 
the roost foolish thing recorded in history, when, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, he dragged 
some of the Jews to Rome, and scattered the rest 
over the globe. He thos introduced into the 
western world a people which, according to its 
own history, was most thoroughly hated by all 
Oriental nations. They were detested not on 
account of their religion, but because of iheir 
legally prescribed hatred of all non-Jews, and of 
their aversion to all manual labor. A natural. 



ble instinct impelled them to adopt 
money-lending and usury as a national trade, a 



trade which 

ion of those 
up their abode. 1 

i continually led them to crowd the cities, and 
neglect agriculture. Although all European 
States received their supply of Jews, it was to 
Germany that they mainly flocked. Of Germany 
they have endeavored to make a New Palestine ; 
and why? Simply because the Germans were 
deficient in the sense of nationality, and 
therefore less prepared against these foreigners 
in other nations. And after a war of l,Soo 
years the Hebrew has finally overcome the Teu- 
ton, and impressed his stamp on the national 
German character. So thorough has been this 
victory that, according to Marr, in less than four 
generations there will not be a single important 
political or civil office which is not held by a 
Jew. The literary movement is already almost 
entirely under Semitic control, 
sary to speak of Heine, Boerne, Auerbach, and 
their colleagues. The periodical press is the < 
rector of public thought, and is so Jewish, 
afraid of the Jews, that Herr Marr has for yes 
in vain sought for an opportunity to make known 
his opinions on this topic in it. Why, the irony 
of fate would have it that even at Bayreuth, 
the festival established in honor of the author of 
yudaitm in Mmi€, it was the Jews who "played 
the Erst fiddle." 

Herr Marr is sorely 
affairs. By their loose principles of trade, by 
their usury and egotism of sect, the Jews have 
vitiated the German mora) atmosphere. They 
e as strangers, and like the Chii 
have refused to assimilate with their 
hosts. They may be likened to a parasitic plant 
which finally threatens the very life of the tree 
which it has found a resting place. What is 
be done ? With the assisUnce of some liter- 
ary friends HerrMarr proposes to start a weekly 
paper, with the aim of "eictting a moral pres- 
: on the Jewish hegemony." He himself is 
pessimistic to believe that any German will 
lend his capital to such an undertaking, but yet 
ipelled to make the appeal before il is 
too late. 

Such, in brief, are Herr Marr's views and aims. 
There is exaggeration in them, but also more or 
less truth. He will fail in his attempt to slart 

Jrw to ti'pfly Ihe money for il. And this gives 
us a hint which will help explain the success of 
the Jews in Germany. The Germans lack the 
spirit of enterprise, the untiring activity and 
practical turn of mind, which character! 
Semitic guests, and accordingly wherever these 
traits were of great advantage, as in journalii 
the Jews have "survived," Herr Marr is n 
taken in his Idea that the Jews altogether refuse 
to assimilate with the Teutons. Calm observers 
of social phenomena cannot fail to see that the 
differences between 

slowly but surely disappearing. This is shown 
spiritually, e.g., by the fact that few would be 
able to tell from his writings that Auerbach 
Jew, or from his compositions that Rubin! 
is a Jew, and physically by the fact that li 
marriages are becoming more frequent every 
year. A complete fusion of Teuton and Jew 
will doubtless be an advantage to both parties. 
The German will lose that dreamy sluggishness 



want of enterprise which is his greatest 
nal blemish, and the Jews will gradually 
throw off that curious and disagreeable mixture 
of impudence and servility, which has been 
mitted to them by their medixvaJ ancestors, 
whose pecuniary resources gave them a sense of 
power and importance while, at the same lime, 
their social position was the lowest imaginable. 



M, TATTEHAfiE AliD TEE FUBLIO 
UBEAEY SYSTEM, 
r is said that international exchanges of books 
were first established by the great Paris library 
1694; but from that day to this no system for 
conducting such exchanges has ever worked un- 
interruptedly or with mutual satisfaction. Thomas 
Watt, of the British Museum, claimed that any 
such system was contrary to the teachings lA 
political economy, as going back to primitive 
tiartet and dispensing with a circulating medium, 
and that no satisfactory plan of exchanges could 
take the place of direct sales, and the use of the 
proceeds for other books. 

Already England and France had ineffectually 
sought to arrange some system, when an enthusi- 
astic Frenchman undertook to accomplish it 
He had zeal, if not discretion, and was pos- 
sessed with the idea that be bad found a new 
field for acquiring a distinction of a less ques- 
tionable character than that he already possessed. 
The M. Alexandre of the conjurer's table was to 
become M. Vatlemare, the missionary of inter- 
national amity and reciprocal encouragement to 
letters. Guizot said that Vattemare entered upon 
this mission In 1S30 "with the energy of a man 
possessed of a fixed thought ; " but his subse- 
quent accomplishment failed to convince that 
friend of learning that the scheme had proved of 
great utility. 

Vattemare came to America in 1839, but it 
as not till his second visit in iS^o-fi that be 
began to make head in his movements. Some 
I of the United Stales House oE Repre- 
(Twenty-sixth Congress, first session, 
Nos. 50 and 5S6), written, it is said, by Abbott 
I^wience, show how he had introduced his 
scheme to the attention of Congress. He had 
been induced to visit Boston, on the assurance of 
John Quincy Adams in Washington, "that of all 
of the New World none were better 
qualified to appreciate and support the system." 
He was also encouraged by Mr. Lawrence to 
believe that his "enlightened and instructive 
plans" must produce "the happiest results." 
He begun his work by engaging public attention 
through the press. The Daily Adverliiir of April 
TO, 1S41, first introduced the subject. Eight 
or ten other newspapers during that month, and 
in May, made frequent and sometimes long notices 
of his plans. He afterwards spoke, with his cus- 
tomary exaggeration, of the " acclamations with 
which Boston received the humble missionary of 
the intellectual union of nations." The attention 
he received might well flatter a less excitable 
person. Some of the most considerable of the 
citizens gave him heed. On the 14th of April, 
President Quincy wrote from Cambridge that Vat- 
temare's plans looked " feasible and sensible, and 
were not to be slighted because of their foreign 
origin. He has evidence enough of the appro- 
bation of both wise men and good men, as well 
as high and powerful men, to justify some de- 
gree of examination." In Boston he had an- 
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nexed a local plan, calculated to flatter her 
leiu. He imagined a great literary and artistic 
Institution, to take under ita wings all its 
ing bodies o£ kindred nature fitted to concentrate 
and dignif; learning, and to solicit the regard of 
Europe. President Qoincy in the same letter 
surveyed this project, thought it came oppor- 
lonely at a time when the AthensEum wanted i 
new building, and he entertained the hope that 
if the city could nut be induced to becotne 
partner in the scheme and build the necessary 
building, a numerous subscription, drawing a lit' 
tie from all, could accomplish it. " In short,'' 
he adds, "1 see but few obstacles, and great ad- 
vantages." Vatlemare might well claim that the 
president's support gave him courage, while hi 
was "harshly and unjustly treated by persona 
unacquainted with the purity of his in 
for the enthusiasm which he had imparted was 
not so sweeping but that there were those who 
called him a charlatan. 

At the house of Josiah Quincy, Jr., a small 
gathering of well-known citizens — the elder 
Quincy, John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis 
Adams, Edward Brooks, Dr. Walter Channing 
— came to a determination to hold a publ: 
ing. The young men of the Mercantile Library 
Association made the Grst move. Mr. E. P. 
Whipple offered some resolutions looking 
toward the foundation of a great public library, 
in accordance with Valteroare's views, and a 
committee of twelve, April 34, was appointed 
to agitate the subject, with Edward Stearns as 
chairman. 

Efforts were now made to induce President 
Quincy to bead the public movement. He de- 
clined, on the ground of not being a citizen ol 
Boston, but promised, that as a member of any 
association proposed to be taken into the scheme, 
to aid it with whatever influence he possessed. 
He wrote to Vattemare, excusing himself, but 
declaring that the scheme could not fail sooner 
or later to be successful, at the same time report- 
ing to him Judge Story's opinion that the 
scheme was " highly important, useful, and 
oral, founded in a great liberality of objects, 
and especially interesting to Americans "' 

The proposed public meeting took place. May 
5, in the old Masonic Temple, the mayor, Jona- 
than Chapman, presiding. The object was an- 
nounced to be to consider M. Vattemare's plan of 
a public library and of international exchanges. 
M. Vattemare spoke with his usual enthusiasm, 
and flattered the community after his fashion. 
Addresses were also made by Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning, Edward Brooks, and the Rev. Henry Col- 
man. The result was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report on the practicability of the plan, 
and Dt. Walter Channing, Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., Revl E. S. Gannett, Rev. G. W. Blagden, 
and Cliartes Francis Adams were made the com- 
mittee. An address was sent by them to four- 
teen associations — Boston Athenxum, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Mercantile Li- 
brary, Mechanics' Apprentices Association, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Charitable Mechan- 
ics' Association, Natural History Society, Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, American Statistical 
Association, l>owell Institute, Franklin Associa- 
tion, Music Institution, Boston Marine Society, 
and Social Law Library, The question was put to 
each, if they were willing to unite in some scheme 
of consolidation, under one roof, to advance the 
Interests of science and literature by better and 



cooperative organiiation. The plan would re- 
quire a new large building, to be built by citt. 
zens or by the city, and the gathering in it of all 
their collections. It was proposed to support 
by subscriptions, by the interest of the funds of 
the combined associations, by admission fees, 
rent of hall, and by an annual assessment on the 
city tax bills, in the same way as a lax is levied 
for the schools. 

"This institution [said the committee] ca 
only exist through the enthusiasm of the peopli 
and it can be created by that in a moment" 

They reckoned that a lot So to 100 feet by Ic 
to 120 feet would cost ^25,000 or tyo,fxa, the 
building fyo.ooo, making a total necessary 
begin with of Jioo,ooa Of Valiemare they 

"He has made himKlf familiar with the m 
used literature of the world, and has labored 1 
plac^ it within easy reach of all who want it." 

Of the plan itself, they claimed that it would 
impart 

" a new activity, a stronger energy, a more g 
eral manly tone in the public mind, a deeper 
spcct for public property of all kinds, a quicker 
sympathy among the separate and diss! *' 



Tbe plan now came to be considered by those 
who were not so directly within the range of 
Vattemare's enthusiasm. The committee of the 
Boston Athenaum (W. T. Andrews, Edward 
Wigglesworth, N. 1, Bowditch) replied that 
there were insuperable obstacles to that institi 
tion's joining in the plan, and gave the key not 
to the later opposition, which fortunately kept the 
Athenaeum from being absorbed in the Public 

" A public libratYi open to all our citizens, 
would undoubtedly be highly desirable. Such a 
one may with propriety be established, without 
absorbing all similar private institutions." 

Mr. George B. Emerson, in replying for the 
Natural History Society, enforced the plea, how- 

"A good public library, considering the wants 
of our scholars, is not to be found. Every one 
hitherto is defective to a degree which, except 
to the few who have attempted to go beyond 
the common routine of study, is almost inr~ 
ceivable." 

We must another time show how far the 
thusiasm of M. Vattemare produced any results 
which can be said to have aided in the great 
movement which finally resulted bo successfully, 

JUSriN WlNSOB. 

SHAZESFEABHANA. 

Tegg'B " Shskspeare and hia Contempo- 
tariea." * The year 1864 marked an era in Shake- 
spearean literature. Then it was that the "Shake- 
speare Memorial Library," now, alas I melted 
into thin air, was originated; and soon after, 
wards that the "New Shakapere Society" was 
instituted in London. This society, with its 
branches and reading clubs throughout England 
and America, and, above ail, the introduction of 
the great poet's works as a classic into schools 

Shakspeirc and hit Comemporvricfl : together milh 
Plou ai bi> PUyi, Theatera, ud Acton. By WilH»io 

"^"SS- ^- K. H. S- Loudon, 1S79. i vol. iimn. pp. 144. 
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and colleges, have given a spur to (he study of 
Shakespeare such as the present century, at least, 
has never witnessed. Old editions and works 
on Shakespeare are picked up at book auctions 
at alarmingly increasing prices ; and every new 
book that drops from the press, if it bear but the 
name of Shakupiari on its title-page, is sought 
after with avidity, whether it be good, bad, or in- 
different. Of the book now before us little can 
be said in commendation, except, perhaps, that it 
is well printed, and somewhat showily bound. 
Ii is neither good nor bad, but it is eicesaivelj 
indifferenL Too many of this class of catch- 
penny works, that have no possible rtusen ^itre 
but to put money in the purse of their publishers, 
are imposed upon the youthful enthusiasm of 
students, who would do well bciore investing 
(heir cash to consult some experienced scholar or 
critic, and learn a little about the merits and 
utility of books that are eulogized loo carelessly 
and much too indiscriminately by the literary 
journals. 

Mr. Tegg states in his Dedicatiim that his book 
is "the result of years of thought and study ; " 
but a glance shows that he is nothing more than 
a literary Autolycus, " a snapper-up of unconud- 
ered trifles;" and that even the trifles that he 
has snapped up from all sorts of antiquated 
sources are strung together in a most unpardon- 
ably slip-shod way. His book is a compilation 
of "odds and ends" on the poet's life, plays, 
theaters, and contemporaries ; a motley of old 
"shreds and patches" so vilely made as to be 
devoid of any value cither for reference or pres- 
ent interest, as no reliance for accuracy can be 
placed in it On the very first page the author 
speaks of the "Players' edition of 1611." We 
are constantly meeting such expressions as, 
"neithtr of the above-mentioned plays an;" 
"notuoi Shakespeare's plays iirv inferior to Tlu 
Tanpeil" etc He speaks of the " Tercentenary 
Feslival," in honor of the poet's birth, as having 
occurred in i86s; and he mentions as some- 
thing wonderful that the British Museum pos- 
sesses a copy of the First Folio, and that "as 
much as ^525 his been given for a'copy of it in 
modern times;" whereas he must have known, 
had he known anything about it, that Lady Bui- 
dett-Coults paid ^£714 for a copy at the Daniel 
sale. On page 7, we have the following remark- 
able information, referring to the chronology of 
the plays 1 

The fact of most of the plays attributed to 
Shakspeare not having been published until he 
had been dead several years, and that those for 
which the players put forth on their own author- 
ity during his lifetime bear no sign of intelligent 
editorship, nor any attempt at chronological 
arrangement, will sufficiently account for the 
divergence oil opinion that exists. 

The idea that the surreptitiously published quar- 
tos were "pul forth by the players," "■aiithovt 
any alltmpt at chronehgieal arrangtmeni," is 
both rich and original. Probably Mr. T^g has 
copied some description of the First Folio, and 
is ignorant of the difference. In his synopses 
of the plays lerialim, he presents no points for a 
student's mind to rest oil They are the vaguest 
outlines, in which he rarely ventures on an origi- 
nal idea ; and whenever he does, he invariably 
[poses the cloven foot of ignorance. Of Mac- 
btth, for eiample, he says: 

The tragedy is full of unrelieved gloom £^ 
thrilling scenes of horror from beginning to end 
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and its sombre action is never relieved by a sin- 
gle chaiacler possessing humour or levity. 

Does not it seem as if the man who wrote this 
had never seen any but some playhouse copy of 
the drama, in which the scene whete the Perter 
salllo<iuiEes, and the dialogue between Lady Mm- 
duff and her son are excluded } 

Following these come notices of about fifty of 
the poet's contemporaries, necessarily very mea- 
ger and imperfect. Had he given, instead, read- 
able and reliable sketches of say ten of the most 
prominent of these, they might have been of 
some service. His accounts of modem actors 
form perhaps the moat interesting portion of 
the book ; and yet Henry Irving, whose Hamlet 
recently ran 100 nights in succession in London, 
is barely mentioned with the remark that he ia 
"an actor suddenly developed from a player of 
eccentric parts," and that " opinions difier about 






ml" 



Mr. Tegg, F. R. H. S, tells us in his preface 

that 

although his book ts principally intended for 

youthful students of Shakspeare, it is by 



noff m 



means necessary 

the genius of our mighty poeL 

Now, when we consider that such truly valua- 
ble books as Mr. Fleay's comprehensive Intro- 
duclion to Shakesptarean Study, or, still better, 
Dr. Dowden's incomparable little Shaksptrt 
Primer, books wrillcn by thorough scholars, 
who comprehend the needs of beginners, and 
which condense the results of the latest discov- 
eries and the most advanced study; when wc 
remember that these can be purchased for one 
fourth the price of Mr. Tcgg's book, we have 
thought it incumbent to " warn off " both " youth- 
ful students" and "maturer admirers" from a 
compend that is as vapid and slovenly in style aa 
it is meager and untrustworthy in any osefal in- 
formation. Joseph Ckoshv. 



icnroB iroTioEs. 

Dickenis Dictionary of London, 1879 
[LoDdon: Charles Dickens, New York 
Macmillan & Co.] This is certainly the 
" unconventional handbook" it professes to 
be, and it well deserves the suggestive mot- 
to it bears upon its title page, borrowed 
from the immortal Pickwick, namely, that 
"Mr. Wellcr's knowledge of London was 
extensive and peculiar." Precisely that, 
"extensive and peculiar," is the information 
here given of London. The book is very 
small, only about six inches long, less than 
five broad, and half an inch thick, and so 
goes easily into a pocket ; and it is in paper 
covers. But its more than 300 pages con- 
tain an immense amount of matter, arranged 
by topics, in alphabetical order, and printed 
in fine close type, three columns to a page. 
We find, so compact is the type, that a single 
page contains four fifths as many nords as a 
page of the LiUrary World. This is cer- 
tainly the acme of multum in parvo, yet the 
type is very legible. So much for externals. 
As to contents, the book is jjreatly to be 
praised, both for the kind and fullness of 
the information it presents, and for the 
novelty, freshness, and convenience of its 



arrangement It is a complete directory, 
the inhabitants of London, but to 
London itself — ^geographically, socially, arch- 
iturally; with minute particulars of all the 
objects, circumstances, and habits that make 
up London life. The schedule of churches 
and church services is a very ingenious 
piece of work, and the tables of distances 
are extremely valuable. The maps and 
plans are clear and good. Altogether this 
is by far the best guide yet published to 
London, and its price, 35 cents, is absurdly 
low. It will make itself worth dollars to 

Personal Memories. 1803-1843. By E. D. 
Mansfield. [Robert Clarke & Co.] The 
memories of any intelligent and observant 
American citizen must have value and inter- 
est Col. Mansfield has made an entertain- 
ing book out of his, and has rendered a ser- 
vice to history as well as to literature by 
recording them. Their quality is simple, 
and their style desultory and somewhat 
mixed, but one turns over the pictures of 
the past which they present with a pleased 
curiosity. The author, who has made him- 
self well known by his newspaper nom-dt- 
plume of "A Veteran Observer," remembers 
Madame Blennerhasset, as he saw her at his 
father's in Marietta, Ohio, when he was four 
years old ; Cincinnati, when it was " a dirty 
little village ; " the Ohio River, when it was 
navigated by " keel boats ; " the journey 
through Pennsylvania, over the Allegh: 
when it was performed by wagons; 
Haven, where he went to school, as it n 
the days of President Dwight and Noah 
Webster; and West Point and Princeton 
College, where he successively studied, 
far back aa 1815 and 1820. There are also 
glimpses of Farmington and Litchfield, 
Conn., in whose pleasant si>ciety the author 
spent part of his ante-professional life. 
Through the latter half of the book he 
frites from the standpoint of Cincinnati, 
vhere he came permanently to live about 
825, and where he had a good opportunity 
to watch the development of the Interior, 
ttudy those political movements in 
which Clay, Calhoun, Tom Corwin, Harri- 
and Van Buren were conspicuous fig- 
ures. Many of his "memories" relate 
h men as these and their times, but there 
glimpses of sodal, literary, and intellec- 
tual life intermingled. The book is not a 
great one, but it was worth writing and is 
worth reading. 

Hints for Pupils in Drawing and Paint- 
ing. By Helen M. Knowlton. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] This litUe book is in two 
parts; (i) 32 pages of text, setting forth 
principles and technics ; (2) 20 illustrative 
drawings from charcoal sketches by Wm. M. 
Hunt. The book goes back even of begin- 
ners ; it addresses itself to those who have 
not even attempted to draw. Geo. F. Root 



used to say that any body can learn to sing. 
Miss Knowlton's belief is that every body 
learn to draw. And the ^[ithusiasm and 
vigor of her faith, as expressed in these 
be stimulative. She 
exalts Charcoal in high degree : 

Chircoi! ia mister I " says a French writer 
art And in truth it seems destined to super- 
sede pencil, crayon, India ink, chalk, for sketch- 
es, certainly, if not for finished drawings. The 
facility with which it can be used, the ease with 
which corrections can be made, its unparalleled 



Miss Knowlton takes no formidable view 
of the art she serves. " Don't try to make 
nice pictures ! " she encouragingly cries. 
This is one of her "golden rules :" 

Draw whatever fascinates you I Love some- 
thing and paint it I 

The verve of this last remark ought to 
tempt somebody to try and paint Miss 
Knowlton 1 Few of her readers will fail to 
catch ber spirit, and Mr. Hunt's sketches 
effectively reinforce her words. 

The Obliviad. A Satire. With notes, 
etc. [James Miller.] This is an anonymous 
and furtive satire on modern literature, in 
planandform a reminder of Pope's Dundad, 
but venomous, coarse, and often indecent in 
temper and style. The author, who we 
should think would be ashamed to give his 
name, seems to have a quarrel with almost 
everybody who holds a pen, in both England 
and the United States ; and he and his 
"American editor" have vented their spleen 
against the whole literary tribe to their 
hearts' content The "satire" itself is in 
verse, which is smooth and sometimes 
strong — "strong" at least in the cheesey 
sense ; but the bulk of the work consists 
of the notes accompanying the text, which 
are so copious as often to have but two 
lines of the latter to a page. The book has 
a place in the curiosities of literature, and is 
the fruit of learning and ability of a certain 
kind, but we are surprised that a reputable 
publisher should lend his name to it. 

Conference Papers. By Charles Hodge, 
D. D. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] This 
moderate octavo is a dangerous book. The 
bulk of it consists of the " skeletons " of 
two hundred and forty-nine sermons, or 
"conference" talks, addressed by an emi- 
nent theological professor to an audience of 
seminary students. The danger lies in the 
material it affords, and the temptation it 
offers, to two hundred and forty-nine acts of 
pulpit plagiarism on the part of every minis- 
ter who gets hold of it. We have no doubt 
that it will find its way into the hands of a 
large number of the profession, and through 
them, insensibly or otherwise, affect preach- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church for years to 
(»me. The " papers " — they are specimens 
of uncommon analytic and homiletic power 
— are classified under the following heads l K1 
God and His Attributes ; Christ, His Person 
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and Offices-, The Holy Spirit and His Of- 
fices; Satan and Hia Influence — Sin and 
Sins; Conversion — Entrance upon the 
Christian Life ; Christian Experiences, Char- 
acterization, and Privileges; Christian Re- 
sponsibilities and Duties; The Means of 
Grace ; Death, and the Consummation of 
Redemption ; and Last Words, comprising 
papers prepared during the last year of Dr. 
Hodge's life. Incidentally, therefore, the 
volume sets forth its author's entire Iheo- 
Ic^cal system ; in which, as here expounded, 
it is pleasant to find practical topics receiv- 
ing so large attention in proportion to the 
doctrinal. Eight introductory pages are 
interesting for the glimpse they give the 
layman of the traditional Princeton profes- 
sor in his chair. Thus: 

" Every Wednesday evening Dr. Alexander 
presided at the public prayers in (he Oralory. 
The instant the sludents were in their seals he 
came in rapidly, his cloak hanging, often diago- 
nally, (torn his beni shoulders, his head inclined 
as in revery, yet flashing sudden glances on 
either side with his piercing eyes, nhich seemed 
to penetrate all the secrets of those upon whom 
they fell. He sat down with his back to the 
window and his right side to the students ; sit- 
ting low, almost hidden by the desk. Drawing 
the large Bible down before him he seemed to 
lose at once all sense oE human audience, and lo 
pass alone into the presence of God, As he 
read, and mused, and ejaculated the utterances 
of all the holy exercises of his soul upon the 
Divine Word, a solemn hush fell upon us," etc. 

Nevada. By John J. Powell. [Bacon & 
Co., San Francisco, 1876,] This work, a 
copy of which we have only just 
from the publishers, is not up to the best 
standards of book-making in its external 
features ; but it is one of those useful com- 
pilations of facts which gives just the infor- 
mation one wants upon the subject. The 
history of the State ; the development of 
the mining interests ; the story of the fa- 
mous Comstock Lode, Virginia, and Gould 
& Curry mines; the methods of extracting 
ores ; the statistics of mining and agricult- 
ure, and of population, religion, education, 
etc.; descriptions of cities, towns, and of the 
general physical geography, etc., 
successive topics. The volume is, in short, 
a cyclopxdia of knowledge respecting Ne- 
vada, and its value is greatly enhanced by a 
series of admirably executed plates illustra- 
tive of the machinery of the mines. 

Of pamphlets lately received at this office the 
more important are Dr. Howard Crosby's Trtu 
Ttm/ieranct Rt/ariH [A. D. F. Randolph U Co.], 
a sensible protest against the fanatical 
of much of modern total abstinence demands ; 
Rev. E. E. Hale's Tit Bible and Us Revision (A. 
Williams & Co.], three sermons recounting the 
history and ground of the revision movement, 
and pleading for a hearty coiiperatic 
part of all Christians in accepting its results; 
Prof, Schwab's 7»* Scheei Garden IM. L. Hoi- 
brook & Co.], a monograph expounding the 
Kindergarten Idea; Dr. Dorus Clarke's Aiyi'nf 
the Catechism [Lee & Shepard], a curious chap, 
ter of personal reminiscences as to catechetical 



of the young in New England three 
quarters of a centuiy ago; Mr. Geo.H. Putnam's 
IntematiencU Copyright [G. P. Putnam's Sons], 
"Stylus's" American Pablishert and English 
Authors [E. L Didier, Ballimorc], and " A Pub- 
Capyrigkt, National and Intemationai 
[Sampson Low 4 Co-, London], three cantribu, 
tions to the discussion of the subject now in 
progress; Rev. O. B. Frothingham's Lecture on 
of Christianily [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons], which covers the ground from Cetsus to 
Francis E. Abbot with a rapid hislorica) sketch ; 
and Dr. Burl 0. Wilder's EMtrgenties [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons], intended for the pocket, to tell 
just what (o do when accidents to persons 

Practical Physics, by Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., 
the latest issue in Henry Holt & Co-'s " Hand- 
Book " series. It aims to be a working treatise, 
and gives in a clear way a few fundamental ex- 
perimenlB in Moteculaj Physics, Waves, and 
Sound. An appendix contains valuable practical 
instructions mainly for glass-working and ezper- 
imentatioQ on sound. The volume is to be fal- 
lowed by another from the same hand on Light 
and Heat. 

L. R. Klemm's Poesiefur Hans titid Schtde is 
collection of upwards of two hundred poems, 
selected from the writings of Goethe, Schiller, 
Freiligrath, Uhland, Ruchert, Eberhard, Lowen- 
atein, L. Auerbach, Heine, and other German 
masters, designed for use in schools and families 
where the study of the language is being pursued- 
It is printed in German text, and the size is con- 
venient [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 



EEOEHT FOSEIQN BOOKS. 

ENCLISH. 

ChrisUipker l<lortk. A memoir. By his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Gordon. New edition. [Edinburgh : 
T. C. Jack,] First published in 1S61. Has 
beauty and pathos, as a daughter's tribute, but 
substantial ability and value besides. Its por- 
traiture of Wilson is true and vivid. 

Slurlunga Saga, including the Islandittga Snga 
of Lawman Sturia Thordsson, and other works; 
edited with Prolegomena, Appendices, Tabli 
Indices, and Maps, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfiissc 
[Clarendon Press.] These two stout octavos 
are printed in Icelandic type, and the author's 
learned prolegomena, extending to Z19 pages, and 
arranged in 36 sections, give a large amount o 
historical, biographical, and bibliographical in 
formation respecting old Icelandic learning. 

H™ la Lthm Danish. E. C. Oltti. [London 
Trubner.j An excellent manual ; beginning with 
exercises after the Ollendorlfian pattern, 
leading the way 10 reading lessons in the best 
fields of Danish literature. The Danish of the 
newspapers and of ordinary conversation i 
exactly the Danish of the interior of Norway, 
where each district has a dialect of its own; but 
for all practical purposes, a knowledge of the 
former is suthcienU 

Babylonian Literature. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
[London ; Bagstcr.] Lectures delivered at the 
Koyal Institution. Historic as respects the prog- 
ress of cuneiform interpretation, and both de- 
scriptive and critical ; useful and interesting, 
though limited in scope. 

" Mr, Sayce speaks of the part played by the 



>!d Accadian literature in forming the beautiful 
nylhs and legends of Greece and Rome. He 
gives the story of Gisdhubar's wonderful ad- 
(enturea; the story of the descent of Istar into 
Hades to seek Tammuz, the husband of her 
youth ; of the wars between the gods and the 
powers of darkness; with many others equally 
interesting, tracing the connexion between these 
myths and those which have reached us from 
classical sources. The history of the three na- 
ions, and their manners and customs, are also 
touched upon, as well as some curiosities of their 
literature — the will of Sennacherib, in which he 
bequeaths certain treasures to Esarhaddon ; a 
~ ~' "ner's petition to the king, in which be de- 
I his innocence of the crime laid lo his 
charge ; the tablets supposed to refer to the 
period of Assyria's downfall, etc" — Academy. 

FRENCH. 

Archives de la Bastille. Documents in^its 
rcueillis et publi<!s par F. Ravaisson. Vol. X. 
[Paris : Pedoue- Laurie].] This volume takes us 
ily as far down as the year 170Z, covering a 
period of comparative quiet and monotony. The 
Protestant question, and the severity shown by 
Louis XIV to political satirists, are leading 

Some readers may be surprised at not finding 
his volume even the faintest allusion to the 
mysterious ' Man in the Iron Mask ; ' but M. 
Ravaisson tells us that having resolved to pub- 
lish no document which had already been in 
print, he found that every scrap of information 
respecting the celebrated unknown had been 
long since before the public, and commented on 
from every point of view. At the same time he 
gives ns hia own opinion about the prisoner in 
question, whom he believes to have been a 
French naval otGcer sent to Candia by the 
Grand Vizier in order to negotiate the exchange 
of the Duke de Beaufort, whom Louis XIV had 
entrusted with the command of an expedition 
against the Turks." — Saturday Reviea. 

La Mylhologu da Plantes. Angelo de Guber- 
natis. Vol.1. [Paris: Reinwald et Cie.] The 
author is Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Mythology in "1* Institute des Etudes Superi- 
eures" at Florence. The work maybe described 
as a kind of alphabetical dictionary of supersti- 
tions about plants i full of curious learning, but 
somewhat open to criticism on the point of fan- 
dfulness. 



NOTES AMD Q TTEBIEB. 
17a " Regrulus." In Col. E. D. Mansfield's 

Personal Memeries we find the following state- 
ment o( fact which may properly be put on 



of the schemes of Burr, and indirectly a 
separation of the Western and Eastern Stales. 
These articles were censured by another scries, 
signed *Keeulus,' which denounced the idea of 
separating the States, and suppoilcdthc Union 
and the administration of JeSerson. At the time, 
and to this day, the writer was, and is, unknown. 
They are mentioned in Hildreth's ' Pioneer His- 
tory,' as by an unknown author. They were, in 
fact, written by my father, and made a strong 
impression at the time." 

171. " Coneislency is a Jewel " occurs in a 

ballad called "Jolly Robin Roughhead," pub- 
lished in Murtagh's collection o[ Scotch ballads 
in 1754. The connection reads thus: 
"Turiil toflhi mylaaiiie, luch thougbtiTecigna, 
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ix lohij Diclunarx 0/ Qiutlaliaiit, 
It-tor phniM, (hat it '-ii one of 
li; ' Be good, gcd you will be hap- 



173. Mile. Mori. [See 165.] Miss Roberts, 
the author of MIU. Meri, was taken to Rome 
at the age o( seven years; her father being an 
atuch^ of ihe English embassy. They remained 
there many yeais, and there she wrote Mill. Mori 
in Italian, having l^een an eye-witness to the 
scenes depicted therein. After her return to 
England it was translated into her parent tongue. 
//nileiit Oblige was written in French while she 
was residing with an aunt in Paris. A. c c 

Lamoittr, Matt. 

173. " When sball we three meet a^in ?" 
The poem referred to in query 169, b, is set to 
music in the Amrricaa Voealiil, page 2^0, pub- 
lished in Boston by T^gaid & Thompson, 29 
Cotnbill, lifteen ot twenty years ago. It is there 
Slated that it " was composed and sung by three 
Indians, who were educated >l Dartmouth, at 
their last interview before leaving college, in an 
enchanting bower whither they had often re- 
sorted, and in the midst of which grew a youth- 
ful pine." The "youthful pine" is referred to 
in verse 3 of the poem. j. K. 

174. UcLeod, etc. {To A. M. K., New 
York.) Macieod, in Black's Madtod cf Dan, 
is conifnonly pronounced Macleud ; Quixote, 
Kty-hoc-ta ; Dana, Dayna. Lucy Larcom is a 
real name and not a pseudonym; "Edward Bel- 
lamy" is, we believe, a pseudonym. 

175. Baron Von Tunderdendronk. Wanted 
the origin of the noted name of ficllon, "Baron 
von Tunderdendronk," a character in Maiihew 
Arnold's " Friendship's Garland," and often men- 
tioned, if I remember right, by Carlyle. The 
last time he came up in my reading was in 
Piicklei-Muscan's Leilert, Philadelphia edition, 
p. z8». A. V. 

BaHgor, Me. 

176. Anthony TroUope's Writings. [To 
"l^wrence," Boston.] Mr. Anthony TroUope's 
writings, in their chronological order, are as fol- 
lows; The MacdermotS of Ballydoran, 1S47 ; 
The Kellys and the O'Kellys, 1S4S ; La Vendue, 
1850; The Warden, 1855; The Three Clerks, 
Barchester Towers, 1857; Doctor Thome, 1858; 
The Bertrams, The West Indies and the Span- 
ish Main, 1859 ; Castle Richmond, i860; Fram- 
ley Parsonage, t86t ; Orley Farm, North Amer- 
ica, The Struggles of Brown, Junes, and Robinson, 
1862 ; Rachel Ray, 1863 ; The Small House at 
Alliogton, Can Vou Forgive Her ^ 1864 ; The 
Bellon Estate, Hunting Sketches, Miss Macken- 
zie, 1865; Clergymen of the Church of England, 
Travelling Sketches, 1S66; The last Chiomcle 
of Barsett, The Claverings, Lotta Schmidt and 
Other Stories, 1S67 ; He Knew He was Right, 
186S; Phineas Phinn, 1S69; An Editor's Tales, 
1870; Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethnait, The 
Vicar of Butthampton, 1S70; Ralph the Heir, 
1871; The Eustace Diamondi, The Golden Lion 
of Grandptre, 1872; Fhineas Redux, Australia 
and New Zealand, 1873; L»dy Anna, New South 
Wales and Queensland, Harry Heathcote of 
Gangoil [a novel of Australian life], South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia, Victoria and Tas- 



mania, 1S74 ; The Prime Minister, The Way We 
Live Now, 1875; The American Senator, 1877; 
Is He Popenjoy?i878i An Eye for an Eye, 1879. 
All of Mr, TroUope's writings have been repub- 
lished in this country by Harper & Brothers; the 
last two in the Franklin Square library, the 
others in both paper and cloth. 

177. Authorship wanted. 

a. The lai^r Ibe ciide of li^ht Lhe greater ihe bounds 
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III booteih ihy virtue, 
kVhal proliE ihy pani. 



ITEWB AHD 50TE8. 

— A Dictionary of Nev) Yerk, based on the 
plan of the new Dicltent't Diitianary of London, 
is to be brought out by D. Appleton & Co. It 
will form a complete index to the institutions, 
places of interest, and other features of the me- 
tropolis, closely copying the excellent arrange- 
ment of its English prototype. The same house 
have in preparation a monograph on Macaulay, 
similar to the Carlyle, and like that to be issued 
in the Handy -Volume Series. 

— EllicoU' I Commentary comti to its third vol- 
ume this week at E. P. Dutton & Co.'s. 

— The author of the Nantucket idyl of last 
summer. Six to One, has another story nearly 
ready for summer reading— 71i/ Briton Milh~ 
more of a novel than its predecessor, and with- 
out allowing moral purpose to dominate Ihe 
story, introducing phases of the labor question 
and features of factory life, which the author, in 
his home at Chicopee Falls, has had ample 
opportunity to observe. The Futnams, who will 
publish it, have also arranged with W. H. Mal- 
lock for the immediate publication 61 his new 
work. Is Life Worth Living? in which he takes 
an earnest stand against Materialism, Positiv- 
ism, Transcendentalism, and even the position of 
the prevailing sects of Protestantism. Substi- 
tuting his own "ism," he answers the question of 
his title in the affirmative, and believes that life 
ia worth livii^, if faith can be retained in the 
supernatural, in future existence, and in a divine 
governing power. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co. have a new novel, 
Mtiiden Roiktl, by Ella A. Giles. 

— R-Worthinglon has just received Tmmtend's 
Literattirt, belonging to the -" Chandos Classics," 
an interesting compilation of selections from emi- 
nent authors, each being limited to a single ex- 
tract, and its length seldom extending beyond 
two pages. 

— Roberts Brothers published some time since 
an abridgement of Earnest Legouv^'s charming 
Art of Reading, and Claiton, Remsen & HaSel- 
finger shortly after announced a complete trans- 
lation by Edward Roth. The latter is now ready 
in an attractive lamo volume of 372 pjges, a por- 
tion of the space being occupied with full bio- 
graphical notes by the translator, referring to the 
many noted actors and litlirateurs to whom allusion 
is made. A portrait of the author is also given. 



Other books to be brought out by this firm are 
Craniognoviy ; or. The Science of Character, a 
series of twelve lectures by Alfred E. Hedley ; 
a third edition, revised and corrected, of The 
Carfinter and yoinir Modemited, by Robert 
Riddle, a work of value to artisans ; and A His- 
tory of the War Department of the United States, 
including biographical sketches of the Secreta- 
ries, written by the author of 711^ Life and Timet 
of Horace Greeley, L. D. Ingersoll, and bearing 
also the publishing stamp of Francis B. Mohun 
of Washington. 

— Mr. F. Leypoldt's great bibliographical un- 
dertaking. The American Catalogue, has passed 
into the hands of A. C. Armstrong & Son as 
publishers, who assume all business arrange- 
ments connected with it, the editorial labor re- 
maining in the hands of Mr. Leypoldt The 
third part of the main volume (from Lenoir to 
Ri— ) U ready. 

— G. W. Carleton & Ca have brought out a 
quartette of novels of the kind in which their 
patrons revel, and of whose contents the titles 
give a hint : Sorry Her Lot Who Laves Toe Well, 
Hearts Delight, Cupid on Crutches, and Wired 
Love: A Romance ^f Dots and Dathet. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co. have bought out Henry 
Kingsley's Ratienthee and The Reeolleeliont af 
Geoffry Hamlyn in dollar volumes. 

— George Routledge & Sons have brought out 
new editions of the Duke of Argyle's books. 
The Reign of Lain and Primeval Man. These 
works, in connection with the coming visit of the 
author to this country, will be likely to receive 
increased attention. 

— The Alliance, of Chicago, knew the lat« 
John M. Merrick as "the writer of many ex- 
quisite poems, as the author of Nugae Inutiles 
— translations into Latin of some of Mother 
Goose's melodies, with some more pretentious 
and very effective'traiuilations from the Greek 
and Latin classics — and as a contributor of 
humorous and critical articles to the magazines. 
Mr. Meriick wrote, if we are not mistaken, at 
least one article for the North American, and 
was, besides, a wide contributor to the horticul- 
tural literature of the day," 

— Macmillan & Co. have a new edition of a 
scholarly and solid work which has been out of 
print for several years, which, though it never 
got beyond Volume I, Part I,, is an authority of 
note. This isthe Treatition Natural Philosophy 
by Sir William Thompson (of Challenger Expe- 
dition fame) and Peter Guthrie Tait. It has 
been thoroughly revised and considerably ex- 
tended, and is accompanied by an abridgement 
for use in schools which consists of the large lyper 
or non-roathemalical portion of the larger volume, 
making use only of the more familiar and sim* 
pier branches of mathematics. This is called 
The Elemetiis of Natural Philosophy, and has 
been used for some time as a text-book in college 

es at Cambridge. Another school book 

imported by the American branch of Ihe house 

Lectures on Ihe History of England, by M. J, 

nest, embracing a series of addresses delivered 

students of the College for Men and Women 

Queen Square, London. It runs from consid- 

ations on Prehistoric England to the close of 

the last war with France, is popularly 

including many quotations and extracts, and has 

and iivdenled marginal index. The Move- 

mint of RitigioHt Thought is Or. E. H. Plum- 
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tre's contribution to liberal theology, in three 
sermons (subjects, Romanism, Protestantism, 
Agnosticism) delivered at the University of 
Cambridge in the present year. 

— Lindsay & Blakiston have ready the first 
two volumes ai their excellent American Health 
Primers, Hearing and Haw M Kfip II and Long 
Life and ffmatii Riaeh It, botb containing valu- 
able practical hygienic advice. 

— Marcus Ward & Co., who are best known 
by their beautiful illuminated cards, are also in 
the field with some good books. Their "New 
Plutarch " Series is an original and taking {dea- 
lt will embrace " lives of men and women of 
action," excluding those of authors, poets, and 
men of letters, but usually taking some noted 
figure identified with some important period in 
the world's history: e.g., the first volume, now 
ready, includes in the biography of Coligny the 
causes of the failure of the French Revolution ; 
Victor Emmanuel will represent Italian Chris- 
tianity; Judas Maccabzus, the revival of Jewish 
nationality. The list to be filled out is a long 
one. The pretty "Blue Bell" stories, issued by 
this firm, catch the eye at once with their taste- 
ful covers, and are not disappointing in their 
contents. The Historical Series for Childi 
takes stories for the tittle ones from the Bible, 
and English, French, German, Greek, and Ro- 
man history, and has been carefully arranged by 
Charlolie M. Yonge. 
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THE DAWS OF HISTOSY.* 

BEDE'S quaint chronide tells us that 
one of King Eadwine's Northumbrian 
Thanes said to him, in regard to listening to 
the preaching of Christianity : 

The life of min h like the flight of a sparrow 
through a large room, where you. King, are sit- 
lina al supper in winter, whilst storms of rain 
ano snow rage abroad. The sparrow flying in at 
one door and straightway out again at another. . 
soon vanishes . . into the darkness whence it 
came. So the life of man ■ . ; of what went be- 
fore, or what is to follow, we arc always ignorant- 

So also, says the author, with the progress 
of the human race (p. i). 

What man was doing before the Egyptians 
and Chaldxans dawned on authentic histo- 
ry — in this time which was but the twilight 
of history — possesses an interest of a kind 
which arises from watching the dexterity of 
a skilled workman. Few as must be the 
remains of prehistoric man, the results of 
this study are a striking moaument to the 
patience and ingenuity of the human mind. 
The book proposes to give (i) the general 
results obtained, (z) the methods used in the 
study, or " the way in which it pieces to- 
gether its acquisitions," and (3) to suit the 
whole to the gener^ reader. While the 
general reader must be struck with the con- 
siderable results already attained, the inves- 
tigator, on the other hand, sees how much is 
yet in dispute ; for the author intends (o rule 
out all disputed questions. Because of the 
correctness of the typography, and the 
lucidity of the explanations (as that of 
the word yes, p. 39], the book is admirably 
fitted for the classroom as an elementary 
treatise. 

The story, although with many breaks, car- 

•The Diwn of Hiilory: An Iniroductkin to Frebii- 
loric Stud}. Edited by C. F, Kttrj, U. A., oi (lie 
Britnh UiuasDi. Qkula Scnbner'i Son*. 



ries us from theman of the drift period, or zge 
of rude stone instruments, through the later 
stone age (Neolithic), or that of the fishers 
and hunters who raised the Danish kitchen- 
middens, to the new races of the East who 
brought to the West agriculture and the im- 
plements of bronze. Thegrowth oflangu^e 
and philological results are clearly, but only 
generally, stated. The author, for exampli 
does not give a theory for the red or black 
races, and does not go into det^l so far as 
to state Grimm's Laws. In the chaptei 
Early Social Life and the Village Community 
the writer has, almost of necessity, got into 
controverted ground. While no notice. ha 
been taken of Mr. Lewis H. Morgan' 
Ancieitt Society, it is not strange that som' 
of the later studies on the family, which 
work against Mr. Keary's statements, should 
have escaped attention. Four chapters 
Religion and Folk Tales are compact state- 
ments which cannot but be of service to the 
reader, who else must have got his informa- 
tion at a cost of considerable time and labor. 
Two chapters on Picture and Phonetic Writ- 
ing close the subject. A carefully written 
Conclusion, an appendix for notes and author 
ities (very briefly given), and a good indei 
finish what, in view of its aims, must b< 
considered an admirable piece of work. 

Among many points of special interest Is 
that of early art, Theearliestworkof art — and 
in view of man's long list of artistic achieve- 
ments, a most suggestive object — is the draw- 
ing on a mammoth's tusk, found in the cave o( 
La Madeleine, in the Dordogne, France, dat- 
ing from the First Stone Age. Here in his 
rudest stages the higher nature of man was 
urging him to create. In the latter part of 
the Second Stone Age there appeared the 
first pottery, "of a black color, curiously 
mixed with powdered shells." And in the 
! period the artistic powers of the early 
Lake Dwellers had discovered the loom, and 
produced, in their woven cloths, the first 
parents of our gobelins and silks. 

It is impossible to say when this book 

IS written or published. No date is to be 
found on the title page or elsewhere through- 
out the whole book ; so that we are driven 

find a bit of internal evidence like this 
(p. 72): " At the moment at which I write it 

the Aryan Slaves (Russians) who are en- 
deavoring to push the Mongolian Turks 
from their last foothold in Europe." Per- 
haps the date is suppressed in order to keep 
the prehistoric flavor. 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 
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THE OOLOK-SEirSE.* 
AS Homer color-blind ? So Mr. Glad- 
says : 

He knew hul little and vaguely of the differ- 

ices of color, . , . never gives an epithet 

of color to a flower, never calls (he sky blue, and 

there is no word in the poems which would justify 



Geiger, Magnus, and other German author- 
ities hold the same view, and endeavor to 
prove from the Bible, Homer, and the Vedas 
that the earliest historic man had only a dull 
appreciation of red and yellow, and that the 
present keen color-sense of the race has 
been mainly developed within the last three 
thousand years. Dr. Magnus and especially 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, the distinguished evolu- 
tionist, deny the possession of the color- 
sense to animals below man, and by conse- 
quence that color has anything to do with 
insect CH- animal selection of food or mates. 

Mr. Allen takes direct issue with all this. 
His position, as he states it, is 

that the taste for bright colours has been de- 
rived hj man from his frngivorous ancestors, 
who acquired it by the exercise of their sense of 
vision upon bright-coloured food-stuffs ; that the 
same ta.stc was shared by all flower-feeding or 
fruit-eating animals ; and that it was manifested 
in the seiual selection of brilliant mates, as well 
as in other secontiary modes, such as the various 
human arts. 

This position Is maintained with a vigor, 
elegance, and learning, that place the work 
al once in the front rank of evolutionary 
literature. 

Mr. Allen is a thorough evolutionist. 
Given light and matter, the rest must be 
accounted for by natural law. We have 
space for only the briefest tracing of his 
line of argument Of the three kinds of 
waves emanating from the sun, the lowest, 
or heat-waves, because of their comparative 
coarseness and absolute necessity to all 
forms of life, were the first to develop a re- 
sponsive sense in animate matter. Light- 
is, being much more delica.te and less 
essential to life, have been vastly longer in 
bringing out a simitar receptive sense, and 
that not as before through the whole organ* 
but only in detached sensitive patches 
(ocelli, eyes). The chemical waves, on the 
other hand, so extremely tenuous and so 
little important to life (?), have as yet pro- 
duced no corresponding sense even in our 
highest organisms. Again, the coloration o£ 
flowers or fruits is essentially a chemical 
process, a sort of oxidizing or degradation — 
technically metastatU. Now when the first 
puny beginnings of flowers appeared in the 
later Carboniferous age, some of this chem- 
ical coloring would occasionally appear. 
Some of the developing insect eyes would 
begin to discern this, and hence such flow- 
would soon be sought out and become 
better fertilized, and such insects would be- ' 
\ better fed, and both would outdo their 
less fortunate fellows in the race for life. 
This mutual stimulus has gone on in an 
increasing ratio, producing, on the one hand, 
flowers and all their gorgeous coloring ; and, 
the other, the equally gorgeous adorn- 
ment of the insect world. In precisely the I 

; way our fruits (in the popular sense) ^|^ 
and their colors have been developed, while ^ 
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at the same lime the color-sense of fnigiv- 
orous animals has been correspondingly 
brought out The rcactioa o£ tliis color- 
seDse upon the senual instincts may best be 
given in the author's summary (p. 280), af- 
fording at the same time an example of his 
uniformly lucid and agreeable style : 

The constant employment of the colourper- 
dpient itmctures in [he search for food, amongst 
the flower-haunting and fruit-eating animals, 
would ultimately lead to the strengthening of 
those structures, and, consequently, to the de- 
velopment of a concomitant pleasure. This 
pleasure shows itself in the form of a taste for 
colour. Such a taste is found in a large majoiity 
of the spedes so circumstanced. It becomes 



sauty of but- 
terflies, biicls, and many other animals. 

In regard to the human color-sense, as 
against Mr. Gladstone and the rest, two 
lines of argument are followed : First, 
proof from archieological remains that the 
earliest men did employ all the various col- 
ors ; second, that the color-terms of the 
Bible, Homer, etc., fairly interpreted, indi- 
cate precisely the same thing. The final 
summary is thus tersely formulated : 

Injects produce flowers. Floweis produce the 
colour-sense in insects. The colour-sense pro- 
duces a taste for colour. The taste for colour 
produces butterflies and brilliant beetles. Birds 
and mammals produce fruits. Fruits produce a 
taste for colour in birds and mammals. The 
taste for colour produces the extetnal hues oF 
humming-birds, parrots and monkeys. Man's 
fnigivoruus ancestry produces in him a simi}ar 
taste ; and that laste produces ihe various final 
results of human chromatic arts. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Allen should 
have entirely overlooked the powerful argu- 
ment which the geologist must bring against 
him from the highly developed eyes, say of 
the trilobites, of the earliest ages, as, alsi?, 
from the utter absence of proof that the 
Silurian criooids, for instance, or the first 
phenogamous flowers, did not have just as 
brilliant hues as their descendants to-day. 
It win be strange if the botanists, too, do 
not have something to say on these points. 
lo fact, strong and able as the argument is, 
it is peculiarly vulnerable all along, and 
Hr. Allen has thrown a sharp bnce with a 
pretty keen thrust at some vigorous foes, we 
shall look with interest for the counter 
thrusts thai this remaricable book must c 
thinly "evolve." 

BI0OaAFHI£8 OF TEE EITQUSH 
STAGE.' 

INTO these two tasteful volumes is dis- 
tilled the essence of a great mass of his- 
trionic biography. Mr. Ilaker has apparently 
read with care, if he has not always estimated 
with candor, the lives of all tl)e great lights 
of the English stage, within the limits of 
time indicated, and has written out here, ii 
chronological order, whatever concerning 
them is important, interesting, and pictur- 
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esque. The result is not a biographical 
dictionary, for many actors and actresses 
whose fame did not survive their day re- 

: no mention ; nor does the work 
venture upon the difficult ground of com 
temporaoeous criticism ; it is just what it 
professes to be — a continuous biographical 
narrative; and as such it will be found-ex- 
tremely readable by all who have a taste for 
literature of its class, especially by those 
who have a particular professional or other 
interest in the stage. 

Mr. Baker divides his work into 6 ve parts. 
The two chapters of Part I treat of Bur- 
badge and his contemporaries, where Shake- 
speare has a place. James Btirbadge, the 
father of Richard, was the first player to 

ive a royal license. Tliis was in 1574, 
when the theater was usually an inn-yard, 
Ihe galleries of the buildings around 
gave the first suggestion for the interior 
disposition of the modern building. The 
first regular London playhouse of which 

lion is made was in Shoreditch, but 
little is known of the actors or acting of 
that time. With the advance of Puritanism 
the theater lost favor, and it was not until 
the Restoration that the institution was 
fairly reestablished. 

In Part II we come to one of the most 
illustrious names in early connection with 
the stage, that namely of Thomas Betlerton, 
who was bom in 1635, and who, after a 
splendid career, said at the age of three- 
score years and ten that he was only just 
beginoiog to learn his difficult art. One 
good story is told of Betterlon : 

In his latter years he was a landed proprietor 
in the neighborhood of Reading. A farmer 
coming up to London whiie Bartholemew Fair 
was on, the actor took him, as a sort of treat, id 
see the success of thai wonderful assemblage. 
They went into a puppet show, and the country- 
man was so delighted with Punch that he swore 
he would drink with him. " Uul they are only 
rags and sticks," explained his conductor ; an 
explanation which the farmer would not believe 
until he was taken behind the canvas and shown 
the puppets hanging up alter their performance. 
At night Belterlon placed him in front of the 
theater. The play was "The Orphan," and he 
and Mrs, Barry were performing the principal 
par:s. If flodee was delighted with the puppets, 
how wonderfully would he be impressed by the 
sublime acting of these great flesh -and- blood 
performers! "Well, how dost like the play?" 
was Uetterton's inquiry when he met him after 
the performance. "I don't know," answered the 
farmer, indiSerently, "but it's well enough for 
sticks and rags." Hodge was evidently a mai 
with fined ideas, and held tenaciously to those hi 

The Mrs. Barry mentioned above was 
accounted the first actress of her day ; though 
as a woman little that is good can be said 
of her. 

Stic was cold, heartless, mercenary. She 
the evil genius of the unhappy Otway, who loved 
her to distiaction, and who created for her 
bdvideta and Montmia. She was said 10 have 
been mistress of every passion of the niind; 
love, joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and jealousy 
were all represented by her with equal skill and 
effect. Gibber says that in characters of great- 
ness her presence was full of dignity, her mien 
and motion sujieib and gracefully majestic, 



oice so full, clear, and strong that no vio- 
of passion could be too strong for her; 
that in the act of exciting pity she had a passion 
beyond all ihe actresses he had ever seen or that 
laginaiion could Conceive; that in scenes of 
iger and fiance she was impetuous and terri- 
e. . . . She created one hundred and nineteen 
iits, and among these are many of the most 



The early theatrical performance has a 
very crude aspect, as seen in the modem 
light The stage projected far into the 
house, so as to bring the actors close to the 
audience, and the audience ovenan Ihe 
:tage. This feature frequently led to ludi- 



such as when a woman once, during the per- 
formance of Hamlet, having heard him complain 
just before that the air was very cold, when he 
threw off his hat upon the ap|iearance of the 
Ghost, picked it up and rcjjlaced it very carefully 
upon his head. Upon which both the Prince of 
Denmark and the apparition made a pcecipiute 
retreat amidst roars of laughter. Juliet fre- 
quently lay in her lonih surrounded by Some 
^icoresof people, and Macbeth, returning from the 
murder of Duncan, had to force his way through 
a crowd of beaux. 

This pernicious custom was prohibited by 
royal proclamation in 1711, but was only 
finally suppressed by Garrick, in 1762. 

With Garrick, to whom two chapters are 
given, Mr. Baker enters on his Third Part, 
including therein, besides Garrick's, the 
names of Charles Macklin, Samuel Foote, 
Peg Woffington, and those of a number of 
minor figures, among whom are the original 
actors in the School for Scandals and SO is 
completed the first volume.^ 

The second volume devotes several open- 
ing chapters to the Kemble family, and their 
period ; next to whom come Edmimd Kean, 
Charles Mayne Young, Elliston, and the 
elder Mathews; a few lesser celebrities 
leading the way to Wm. Charles Macready. 
A closing chapter is devoted to the stage of 
the present day, and an appendix contains 
notes on the burial places of noted actors, 
their longevity, and salaries. 

Throughout this series of brief biogra- 
phies runs the dark thread of immorality 
which has seemed to be so inseparable from 
stage life ; though it is pleasant to note the 
many exceptions which occur, presenting 
examples of the highest virtue. 



8ILTEB Ain) OOLD. 

OF three new publications on various 
phases of the currency question, the 
most exhaustive,' in its particular branch of 
the subject, is devoted to showing that a 
restoration of silver in the world's legal 
tender is a necessary condition of a revival 
of business, and, in (act, of all future com- 
mercial prosperity. Its author is George 
M. Weston, secretary of the Silver Commis- 
sion, and writer of important parts of that 
eport. The second' is by 
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Judge Hughes, of the United States Court 
for the Eastern Dislrictof Virginia, formerly 
editor of the Richmond Kaamintr, and 
cUims to be written from a Southern point 
of view, though it is local only in some of 
its applications. M. Cernuschi's pamphlet' is 
a short and lively critique on the doings of 
the Paris conference of last August Each 
of these three ia well worth reading. 

In Mr. Weston's volume of three hun- 
dred pages all the arguments for the remon- 
etization of silver are brought forward, and 
the objections candidly considered. Facts 
>, and the 



Judge Hughes is rather unfortunately fellow, as in his preface he says he did, that 

chaperoned in a "publishers' note "in which be was "desirious" of dedicating to hitn his 
they express dissent with bis ideas on the first literary venture. This error is only one 



e handled 
reasoning based upon them is such as to 
convince the strongest prejudice in favor of 
the gold standard, that it has not to do with 
a question that can be setded on any party 
theory of the simplicity of a single standard, 
but only by an extended comparison of 
multitude of observed facts, and a careful 
balancing 

position. For the view of the advocates of 
the gold standard we recommend the 
nority report of Prof. Bowen, of the S' 
Commission, and for the opposing view, 
work of Mr, Weston, which, unless we 
cept the cumbrous report of the Commission, 
is by far the best presentation of the case 
for silver yet given to the public ; the most 
clear, forcible, candid, and exhatistive. Lay- 
ing aside the soundness or unsoundness of his 
arguments, there is room only here and there 
for minute criticism. A good many would 
demur to his laudatory statement that the 
Congress whose term has just expired is 
distinguished above any for a generation, 
for purity and high intelligence. H 
sion to " the Boston doctrinaires " may 
perhaps be pardoned, but he should 
have foolishly displayed his ignorance oi 
prejudice by speaking of " characteristically 
shallow and dreary platitudes by John Stuart 
Mill." 

Judge Hughes, in his smaller volume, 
touches all the phases of the currency ques 
tion, including greenbacks and the national 
bank system, and is necessarily somewhat 
elementary; but if his' legal decisions are 
written in as vigorous and elegant style as 
the chapters of this book, they are certainly 
exceptionally good reading for lawyers. In- 
deed, we have a right to expect that a suc- 
cessful editor should not make a prosy judge. 
One of his most interesting chapters con- 
tains a discussion of the legal status of 
gold and silver, and he argues with great 
force the unconstitutionality of the law of 
1873, demonetizing silver, and the present 
law limiting its legal tender quality, 
would seem, by his reasoning, that evei 
much despised trade dollar is legal tender at 
its value as fixed by Congress. It may be 
added that, as a matter of constitutional 
law, the conclusions reached in this chap- 
ter carry the authority of Webster. 



silver question, saying ; 

that the use of two standards 

□f value is practically as impossible to carry out 

ltd l>e the use of two yardsticks of differ- 

flucluating lengths; and it seems to us 

that the fact thjt in the course of five years' 

the bullion value of the silver dollar o'f 412 

grains his fluctuated from 3 per cent, above pxi 

*- 16 per cent, below par, is contluiivt against 

e use of silver as a legal tender. 

This is naive, to say the least, and if the 
Gordian knot could be cut so simply, we 
should soon be out of our difficulties. But 
fear that 
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philotophiT' 

M. Cemuschi, who calls himself a 
metallist " — there being some difference 
between hia position and most of the advo- 
cates of silver — in hia pamphlet on 
results of the August conference, is as witty 
as a Frenchman can be on a subject which 
has nothing particularly humorous about 
He ridicules the position of England 
Paris, and laughs at the French delegation ; 
and while he acknowledges the barrenness 
of the conference in real results, concludes 
that the outlook for silver is brightening. He 
quotes triumphantly the words of Mr. Go- 
schen, the influential English publicist, who 

id at the convention, that 



There are man 

ire entering on 1 
[andard, which is 



consequences to consider be- 
: path of the universal gold 
I Utopia altogether visionary. 



When an English mono-metallisi 
M. Cemuschi thinks the rest of 
can afford to listen. 



cries halt, 
the world 
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POETET. 

Hilda. A Poem. By Hannah A. Foster. 
0. B. Lippincott & Co.] The sub-title of 
this little book ia not needed. The story 
which it tells is poetical in form, and has 
some truly poetical thoughts, though it is 
not without crudeness and other blemishes ; 
e.g., such a forced conceit as this: 

Hilda Eyew an^ in her D^ay, 

From' 
BlntlUj, 

There are three sci 
In the first, two children are playing by the 
sea on a foreign shore, and one is lost; 
caught up by the waves, it is supposed, 
washed away. In the second, the surviving 
child, her parents having come to America, 
finds a lover in the person of a wounded 
Union soldier. In the third scene, the 
lovers, riding in the woods one day, stumble 
upon the lost Hilda in a gipsy camp, and 
gallantly rescue her. The verse is flowing, 
and often melodious, but the eSort unam- 
bitious and claiming no high rank. 

Briefs by a BarrisUr. By Edward R. 
Johnes. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] We trust 
that Mr. Johnes did not write to Mr. Long- 



of several that peculiarly disfigure an other* 
ivise fair volume. The author, as the title 
ndicates, is a lawj'er, and indulges in poetry 
IS "a relaxation from professional duties." 
He has printed here between forty and fifty 
pieces, nine of which are classified as "Col- 
lege Poems." The topics are chiefly social, 
and the treatment such as calls for no 
special comment from us. The collection 
belongs on that shelf of modem poetry 
which will not lack occupancy while people 
who have "a certain literary ambition " are 
also possessed of the means to gratify it. 

The Story of Sigttrd the Vohung and tht 
Fall of the Niblungs. By Wm. Morris. 
[Roberts Brothers.] Mr, William Morris, 
who has retold so many classic tales in flow- 
ing verse, finds a wide and unexplored field 
for his genius in the Northern sagas. The 
present volume, The Story of Sigurd and 
the Fall of the Niblungs, is divided into 
four books, which bear the names of Sig- 
Riund, Regln, Br^'nhild, and Gudrun. The 
beginning with King 
Volsung and his son Sigmund, recounting 
the youth and exploits of Sigurd, his meet* 
ingwith Brynhild, his marriage with Gudrun, 
and the consequent jealousy and hatred of 
Brynhild, which wrought his death and her 
own sad end, and closing with the later life 
of Gudrun. The peculiar charm of Mr. 
Morris lies in his simple and graphic de- 
scription, and this is, perhaps, as apparent 
here as in any earlier work. One cannot 
easily disconnect a passage from its context, 
but this from the march of the Niblungs 
will serve our purpose : 
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These lines are enough to show Mr. M<r- 
ris's faults as well — faults that are mere 
prominent in this than in his other poems, 
because of the easy and almost slovenly 
meter he haa adopted — diffusene&s of lan- 
guage and carelessness in construction. It 
is clear, too, that the Greek myths are bet- 
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ter adapted to his muse than the Gothic. 
But the book is full of interest, and the 
English reader may well be thankful when 
so skillful a singer repeata the forgotti 
tales of his ancestral heroes, and opens the 
long-closed doors of "star-paved Valhalla.' 



HIHOB VOnOES. 

Tk« Kingi Secret. By Due de Brogli 
2 vcds. [Cassell, Petter & Galpin.] These 
two handsome volumes comprise the secret 
correspondeuce of Louis XV of France with 
his diplomatic agents, from 1732 to 1774, 
The work reverses no important decision of 
history, but gives sharpness and finality to 
decisions already accepted. It also accom- 
plishes one great object of writing and read- 
ing in giving therivtdnessand fascination of 
personal adventure to its narrattve. Dry 
history tells us of the partition of Poland ; 
bat such volumes as these make us wax 
warm as we see what Poland was, and what 
the "foes of its own household," the foes 
without, and equally selfish friends, were de- 
termined to make of her. Nearly the same 
can be said of the biographical aspects of 
the work. If Louis XlV was the Augustus 
of France, his successor. Considered as a 
man, may be called its Tiberius, rivaling his 
prototype in organized debauchery, and in 
that profound dissimulation which Tacitus 
has immortalized. As to the portrait of thi 
Count de Broglie, our estimate of him will 
depend upon our judgment of the 
to which he devoted himself. Was his a 
noble devotion? If we admit it, 
£ail to admire (he wisdom and courage, and 
even honesty, with which he fulfilled hi: 
calling. A book of the kind before us would 
be eagerly read, whatever its styli 
throughout the style is strong and attractive. 
Let us take one exajuple. Speaking of the 
Count's death : 

There alone, fir from all who belonged ._ 

in the little inn of a HtHe town, he awaited the 
approach of death. At that solemn moment, 
ibis "man of iron and of fire," as he was called 
by one of those who had known him bi 
lowed all the sensibility which lay hidden 



bottom of his heart to reveal itself „, 

soaglit for his wife, his children, his brother 
all absent from his dealh-bed — and he called for 
them with an expression of grieving terdemeas. 
Those sentiments of piety which he had never 
lost, although Ihe absorption of affairs had often 
distracted him from them, re-awoke ' 

and he was heard to give utterance ._ ,.._ 

r^ret that had been expressed by Colbert when 
he was dying — that he had not devoted to 
God all that he had given to his king and his 
country. . , . As richly endowed T>y natui 
as he was ill-treated by fortune, Count de Brogli 
may be said to have been born too late or lo„ 
soon. A century earlier, a sovereign worthy of 
France would have appreciated him, and would 
have crowned his servicea with honor. (II. p. 
53*-) ^ 

We note with pleasure the absence of any 
reference to a translator, and we welcome it 
as one of the many signs of the coming lit- 
erary, as well as intellectual, unity of the 
world. The time must come before long 
when the best books will appear in all the 



best languages under the authorship of the 
author. Already there is an international, 
i. e., polyglot, scientific series. Prof. Whit- 
ney is now in Germany publishing, in two 
languages at least, his Sanskrit grammar. 
So may it be more and more, till the voca- 
tion of the translator, that hard-laboring and 
fast-writing, and sometimes abused toiler, is 
forever gone, 

Casar. By James Anthony Froude. 
[Charles Scribner's Sons.] Mr. Froudi 
calls this work — which is his latest — "i 
sketch," " The materials do not exist," hi 
says, "for a portrait which shall be at onct 
authentic and complete." This is perhaps 
true, though the space given to the great 
Roman by Mommsen and by Merivale — 
the latter devoting to him the whole of the 
first two volumes of bis history of The Ro- 
under the Empire — shows that the 
materials are by no means scanty or even 
vague. The"sketch" isin twenty-eightchap- 
ters, and makes a comely crown 8vo volume of 
550 pages. It is in structure and eflect a 

torical study of the Rome — city and 
state — of Cssar's time, Cxsar himself being 
the central and cenlraliiing figure through- 

; and the general course of events being 

veyed in their relations to him. Tlie 
tone is warmly apologetic throughout, and 
will fully sustain Mr. Fronde's previous rep- 
utation as a brilliant historical color! st. 
There are passages of great strength of 
beauty, and some which a good taste would 
question, as for instance that which offers 
comparison with Cxsar and Jesus. From 
the concluding chapter we take this estimate 
of Cxsar as a man of letters : 



down to us. Perhaps he had no gift that way, 
and admired in others what he did not possess. 

He left in verse " ati accouut of the stars "— 
some practical almanack, probably, in a shape to 
be easily remembered ; and there was a journal 
in verse also, wtitlen on the return from Munda. 
Of all the lost writings, however, Ihe most to be 
regretted is the " Anli-Calo." After Cato's 
death Cicero published a panegyric upon him. 
To praise Calo was to condemn Cxsar, and 
Ca»ar replied with a sketch of the Martyr (rf 
Utica as he had himself known him. The 

Eamphlet, had it survived, would have shown 
ow far Ctesar was able to extend the forbear- 
ance so conspicuous in his other writings to Ihe 
most respectable and the most inveterate of his 
enemies. The verdict of fact and the verdict of 
literature on the great controversy between them 
have been summed up in the memorable line of 



Vierix oun Dcii plio 
Was Cato right, or wen 
haps both. 



il, led TicuCioinL 
Ihe gods right? Per- 



the • 



moved 



unconscious simpii _ 

been forced upon him is accomplished. He 
wrote with extreme rapidity in the intervals of 
other labour; yet there is not a word misplaced 
nor a sign of haste anywhere, save (hat the con- 
clusion of (he Gallic war was left to be supplied 
by a weaker hand. The Commentaries, as an 
historical narrative, are aa far superior to any 
other Latin composition of the kind as the per- 
son of Caesar himself stands out among the test 
of his contemporaries. 

His other compositions have perished, in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of the unforgiving republican 
sentiment which revived among men 01 letters 
after the death of Augustus — which rose to a 
height in the " Pharsalia " of Lucan — and which 
leaves so visible a mark in the writings of Taci- 
tus and Suetonius. There was a liook, De Ana- 
li^d, written by Caesar after the Conference at 
Lucca during the passage of the Alps. There 
a book on the Auspices, which, coming from 
head of the Romati religion, woulcf have 
thrown a light much to be desired on this curious 
subiecL In practice Csesar treated the auguries 
with contempt. He carried his laws in open dis- 
regard of them. He fought his battles careless 
whether the sacred chickens would eat or the 
livers were of the proper colour. His 
count of such things in his capacity of 
Pontifex would have had a singular interest. 

From the time of his boyhood he kept a com- 
non-place book, in which he entered down any 
'aluable or witty sayings, inquiring carefully, as 
Cicero lakes pains to tell us, after any smart ob- 
servation of bis own. Niebuhr remarks that no 
painted sentences of Cesar's can have come 



Travels with a Donkey in the dvennet. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. [Roberts 
Brothers.] The C^vennes are a mount^n 
range of South-Central France, and the ex- 
pedition among them which forms the basis 
of this book was substantially from Le Puy, 

Upper Loire, on the narrow water-shed be- 
tween the rivers Loire and Allier, southward 

Alais in Gard, a distance perhaps of fifty or 

[ty miles in a right line, but twice that by 
the winding route which Mr. Stevenson fol- 
lowed with his donkey. The tramp took 
about a fortnight Mr. Stevenson walked, 
and the donkey carried his traps. Various 
adventures, pleasant and unpleasant, befell 
the pair; about which the author writes in a 
vein humorous, serious, tender by turns. 
He is very skillful and impressive in describ- 
ing the picturesque scenery of the region ; 
quick to seize on telling points of experi- 
ence, and of converse with the peasantry 
and the villagers; and amusing — sometimes 
a little affectedly so, perhaps — in recount- 
ing his haps and mishaps. At first, his 
donkey "wouldn't go;" his pace was beyond 
patience : 

was something a: 



ralk is slower 



IS much slower than a walk as 

; it kept me lianging 

I incredible length of time; in 



ich foot for ai 

D in ules it exhausted the SI _,. _ 

in all Ihe muscles of the leg. And yet I 
o keep close at hand and measure my ad- 
: exactly upon hers ; for if I dropped a few 
yards into the rear, or went on a few yards ahead, 
Modestine came instantly to a halt and began to 
owse. The thought that this was to last from 
:re to Alais nearly broke my heart. 
In the valley of the Tarn our traveler was 
rertakcn by "an old man in a brown night- 
cap, clear-eyed, weather-beaten, with a faint, 
excited smile." A little girl followed him, 
driving two sheep and a goat; but she kept 
wake, while the old man walked be- 
le and talked about the morning and 
the valley. 

Seigneur?" he said at 

length. 

I asked him what Seigneur he meant ; but he 
only repeated the question with more emphasis, 

and a r'" '" " " '-— ^-- - ' '- 
terest. 

Ah I " said I 

best of acquaintan 



I I, pointina upwards, "J iuWei^ 1 1.' 
T. 9cs, I Enow Him ; lie »^ 
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The old m»n said he "as delighted. " Hold." 
he added, striking his bosom; "it makes me 
happy here." 

A peculiarity of the printing of this book 
is the italicizing of all proper names and of 
some other words, as months, days of the 
week, etc. The effect we do not like. The 
story is not a long one, and may be read 
rapidly, easily, and pleasurably. One of the 
best touches in it is the passage in the dedi- 
cation to Sidney Colvin, which we have 
placed at the bead of our editori^ page ; and 
the frontispiece is a quaintly artistic epitome 
of this modem pilgrim's progress. 

Education as a Science. By Alexander 
B^n. [D. Appletoo & Co.] If we 
discuss Professor Bain's book on tbe'plan 
of enumerating, on the one side, all the 
points that seem to us true and valuable, 
and on the other, all that appear fabe and 
injurious, we should make a long story ii 
deed. The gist of it is found in bis chapt< 
on " The Renovated Cuniculum." It opens 
thus: 

On the soppo^tioD (hat Ungues 
sense the main part of education. But only helps 
or adjuncts under definite citoimstances, the '- 
fcrencc seems to be that they should not, as 
present, occupy a cenlral or leading nosition, 
stand apart as side subjects available to those 
that require them. J conceive that the 
ulum of secondary or higher education should, 
from first to last, have for its staple the vai~ 
branches of knowledge culture, including 
own language (p. 390}. 

The three departments of this course of 
liberal education are: 1, Science; II, 
course of the Humanities, including (t) H: 
tory, and the various branches of Social Sci- 
ence, (2) A view of Universal Literature — 
"without demanding a study of the original 
languages;" III, English Composition and 
literature. To show that the author is not 
hostile to the classics only, but aims at de- 
throning the study of language in general, 
we need quote only this : 

There would be no need to begin the study of 
language early, and little advantage (p. 394). 

By the position indicated in these extracts 
the book stands or falls. In our opinion, it 
falls. At the same time we are not insen- 
sible to the force of the author's zealous ar- 
gumentation. He urges "the amount of 
time consumed in classical teaching," " the 
mixture of conflicting studies," that " t 
study is devoid of interest," and that 
"panders too much to authority in matte 
of opinion" (pp. 380-386). But his prin- 
cipal arguments are in reply to those who 
claim for classical study (t) important 
sions of knowledge, (2) literary acquis 
(3) invaluable mental training, (4) preparation 
for the study of the mother tongue, and (5) 
introduction to philology (pp. l6i-y7^). 
The reader will hardly believe us when we 
say that under the fourth head. Professor 
Bain, in speaking of the words in our 
guage derived from Latin, gravely asks 



there in learning them in another place P " (p, 
J74-) 

Could a man possibly show a more puerile 
conception of the merits of the case ? Does 
the distinguished professor of logic honestly 
believe that such mechanical word-learning 
s a worthy branch of high education? The 
ityle of the book is far from being excel- 
lent, but we forbear to cite examples. 



The Great Fur Land. By H. M. Robin- 
n. nius. [G. P. Putnam's Sons.] This 
work is not a journal of travel as such, 
Chough the sketches which it presents are 
largely founded upon personal observation 
of the country, and are reinforced by the 
studies of others who have made themselves 
familiar with its features. Instead of writing 
a chronological narrative, the author has 
selected a variety of topics respecting 
scenery, humanity, and life in British North 
America, and given each a complete treat- 
ment in a chapter by itself. It is as if, 
having returned from an expedition into the 
Hudson's Bay Territory, he took from his 
satchel a series of photographic views of 
the things he had seen, and displayed them, 
one after the other, before our eyes. We 
have, accordingly, first, an account of "A 
Journey by Dog Sledge," conducting the 
reader, as it were in person, into the very 
heart of the region ; then a similar account 
of " Canoe- Life," when the bands of winter 
have been loosed, and the great thorough- 
fares of lake and river are open to the voy- 
ageur; then a study of the picturesque 
Voyageur " himself, in all his rough indi 
viduality and rude domesticity; and then, in 
succession, accounts of " The Hudson' 
Bay Company," of " Life in a Company' 
Fort," of an actual "Voyage with the Voy- 
n the Red River." of " The Great 
Fall Hunts " in the Red River country, of 
The Fraternity of Medicine-men," of "The 
Blackfeet Indians," of "A Half-Breed Ball," 
etc., etc All these pictures are in a meas- 
generalized, but they convey a strong 
impression of actuality and truthfulness, and 
[questionably faithful to the life. The 
scope of the volume is very comprehensive, 
details it is minutely elaborated; 
with the result of placing the reader face to 
face with the objects described. We know 
of no exposition of the northern portion of 
continent to compare with it in thor- 
oughness of method or picturesqueness of 
taple, and its pages are all the more to be 
enjoyed for the freshness of the scenes 
which they depict Few of us realize, we 
suspect, the immensity of the tract which 
lies north and west of the Canadas, stretch- 
ing from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific, or 
the reality and extent of the strange life 
which goes on there. This book will go far 
towards enabling one to do both. 

Essays of To-day. By Wm. Wilberforce 
Nevrton. [A. Williams & Co.] The twelve 



papers which compose this volume »xt 
rictly essays, in distinction from sermons 
r lectures such as a clergyman often puts 
ito print; and they are as stricdy essays of 
to-day;" that is to say, they deal either 
ith topics which the religious world now 
has under actual consideration, or with past 
topics viewed in a present light. The author, 
who is an eminent Episcopal clei^yman of 
Boston, has spoken "on the question before 
the house." In his first essay, on "The 
of Enthusiasm," he searches the 
history of modem times for examples of 
true and false zeal, and draws the line be- 
enthusiasm and fanaticism with just 
discrimination. The biographical inclination, 
which just shows itself in these opening 
pages, is indulged in a larger degree in the 
essay which follows, on "The Age of the 
Schoolmen;" and has full sweep in the four 
which next ensue, whose topics respectively 
are Savonarola, Edward Irving, and Lacor* 
daire ; and Keble, Marsh, and Robertson, 
viewed as representative men of the English 
Church. The six remaining essays are on 
ibjects more nearly theological, or ecclesi- 
astical, such as " The Present Day Elements 
in Christianity," " Causes of Heresy," and 
" Original Sin." Only the subjects, however, 
are theological ; the author's method Is 
human and sympathetic; his feelings are 
broad and generous ; and his intellectual 
habit always fresh both in form and expres- 
sion. In a word, the book was written by a 
scholar in his library, but with the din of a 
great city constant in his ear ; out of a mind 
well-disciplined and richly stored, but from 
a heart alive to the doubts, the fears, the 
wants, the needs of men. Mr. Newton 
points out three tendencies in the Anglican 
Communion — " toward the priestly, pastoral, 
and student types of ministry;" his book 
identifies him with the latter, placing him 
he same company with Robertson, Mal^ 
:, and Dean Stanley. It is well worth 
the reading of all his brother ministers, and 
much of it will deeply interest the average 
layman. We may add that it is beautifully 

Hand-Book for Visitors of tks Sick. By 
Walter Baker. [N. Tibbals & Sons.] The 
author, or rather compiler, of this volume 
Episcopal clergyman, and chaplain of 
St Luke's Hospital, New York; and he 
wotild seem to possess some medical knowl- 
edge and experience. There is scientific 
as well as spiritual wisdom in much that he 
suggests. But we confess to afeeling that it 
■ould be rather formidable to be "visited" 
ci^ording to the system and details laid 
down in this book ; though we can see how 
ministers, beginners in pastoral duty espe- 
cially, may derive useful hints from it Be> 
sides practical directions in great variety, it 
contains an abundance of short ] 
hymns, meditations, and Scripture B> 
suited to the condition of the sick. 
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Bvccy book U, In mn intlmale mdis, ■ di 
letter IS the frienda of him who writa It. Tbty 
■loDC take bli meuing J til eyflod private mcna(«, 
aaiuraDCH of love, and eipiEHieBi of gntitudi 
dropprd for tbcm Id every comer. Ttac public !■ bul 
aEeacTOiw putisn who defrayi tbe poUage. 

— Routi Lovis S-nnnsini. 



MS. TEHITYSOH A8 A TODTEFTTL POET. 

MR. TENNYSON hu reached his 
seventieth year, and by the publi 
lion of " The Lover's Tale " he may be said 
to drop for a moment the mask of old age, 
and to present himself once more in tbe 
bloom of youth. 

The poem of " The Lover's Tale " was 
begun half a centary ago, in 1828, when the 
author was a young man and a student at 
Cambridge. He was just making the 
quaintance of Arthur Hallam. His and his 
brother's joint volume, Foetm by Two 
Brothers, had appeared the year before. 
" The Lover's Tale " was left in an unfin- 
ished state, and in 1833 the publication of 
the fragment was nndertaken, but arrested 
by tbe author midway. His own account of 
the circumstances is in these words : 



poem, i withdrew it from the press. One of my 
friends, however, who, bojiike, admired the boy's 
work, dislribuled among oar common assoc 
of that hour some copies of these Iwo parts, 
wilhnul my knowledee, without tbe omissions 
and amendments which I bad in contemplation, 
Mid marred by many mieprinti of tbe compositor. 

This "one of my friends " was Arthur Hal- 
lam himself, who, singularly enough, died in 
1833; and of whom twenty-seven years later 
Tennyson wrote "In Memoriam," The 
fragment thus printed became exceedingly 
rare, and a copy of it has lately been sold in 
London for $205. It is the work completed 
which Mr, Tennyson now gives to the world 
in an authentic form, with this apology: 



dihatw 



- > the light, accompanied with 

areprintof the sequel, — 3 work of mv mature 
life. — "The Golden Supper."? 

"The Golden Supper ";q>peared with " The 
Holy Grail" in 1M9, and those who are 
familiar with it will remember its restoration 
of Camilla to her husband by Julian after 
her apparent death, its abrupt beginning, and 
its vague but evident allusions to something 
that had gone before. The whole "tale" 
will now be before the reader for the first 
time. It is founded on some romance of 
Boccacio, and its scene is chiefly Italian. 
The fragment printed in 1833 contains about 
eleven hundred lines, fully half the poem as 
completed. 

How truly the poet's earlier manner pre- 
saged his later, will be seen from the extracts 



we give below. The first is descriptive of a 
spot called " The Hill of Woe " — an " earth- 
quake-cloven chasm," spanned by a bridge, 
trom which a " woeful " man had thrust him- 
self and wife and child ; 

The path «a« ixrilous, 
The j ™o'['iIe "iTuetpnf 






^ik^M 



L>re>1hin|e near 



And more ihaD JDjr that 1 to ber becajna 
Her nurdian and her annl, laiuni bci 
Slitl higher, pau all peril, imlil ibe uo 
BeiKiih her feet the n^ion br »■., 
Beyond Ibe oeareil moumain'e botkv br 
Bur»i inio open proBped — hejthand hi 
And hollow lined and woodfll \o ihe lin 



Wheno 



-eath and » 



oioiiold. 



all Ibe jtreal 
Amj cumbinfE, ttreall'o or van- a u mi 
With lalHng brook or blouooi'd buib - 
Framine Ihe mighty Indicape to the i 
A nuiplc range of mnnntiin-cDnei, be 
WhoK inlervpaces gumb'd in blinding 
The incDTpoiate blaie of ion and tea. 

The other passage is that in which Camilla 
confides to Julian her love for his friend bul 
not for him, part of which is as follows : 



■ lova tale beiide u, how he iroo^d 
■eenoi the wind, that, nek wiihloTE, 






kntoribbl 



To boyi ind nrla when lummer dart are nei 
WbiMnitteltnyCamilliio&mlul' ""' 
And I wu aJibe broihH of her blooSr^' 



And heralded Ihe d 



Mer cheek did tatch ihe color of her worda." 

" The Lover's Tale " has just appeared in 
England, and has been promptly republished 
here by Houghton, Osgood & Co., in a i^o 
of 32 pages. 

THE GOHTBIBnnOBB OF ABBOTT 
AOADEMT. 

OUR schools and academies are begin- 
ning, and very properly so, to pride 
themselves on the number of their gradu- 
ates who have made a name for themselves 
in literature. We published last year a list 
of literary notabilities among the alumni of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, then celebrating its centennial; and 
now the Abbott Female Academy, in the 
same historic town, celebrating its semi- 
tennial, asks credit, which the public 
ought to be very willing to give, for thoseof 
ts daughters who have honored themselves 
and it with their pens. 

Among these are Elizabeth Stuart, the 
first Mrs. Professor Phelps, the mother of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and best known as 
the author of Tht Sunny Sidt and A Peep 
at Number Fivtj Maria S. Curamins, 



whose Lamp/f^iter, oae only of her several 
works, has beO one of the popular books of 
the century, having reached a circulation of 
above 100,000 copies; Mrs. "Madeline Les- 
lie," the prolific author of children's books 
in sets and libraries, of which, bearing her 
name, there are now upwards of two hun- 
dred volumes in the market ; Miss Julia 
Fletcher, the reputed author of Mirage and 
Kismet, two of Ihe best of the No Name 
novels; Alice French, otherwise known as 
"Octave Thanet;" Mrs, R. D. C. Robbins, 
Sarah L. Bailey, Mrs. S. L. Hall, author of 
Child Life in Nem England; and a long 
list of newspaper and magazine writers of 
merit and usefulness. 

We inust not omit from this enumeration 
the name of Miss PhelK F. McKeen, one of 
the principals of the Academy, whose Thorn- 
ion Hall is the most graphic and telling pict 
ure of school-girl life we have ever read, and 
one of the sweetest and best stories of its 
class ever written. This item is one that 
ought to have had mention in the annals of 
the Academy prepared for the Semi-Centen- 
nial by the Misses McKeen, but it was left 

Abbott Academy has done well, and the 
special attention which it now canses to be 
given to the study of literature, English 
especially, ought to make its literary fruit- 
age in its second half-century ampler and 
richer stilL 



THE LEHOX LIBBABT. 

lutstanlial world, boih pure aD^EOod; 



OCCUPYING the full front of the block 
on Fifth Avenue, between 70th and 71st 
-Streets, facing the Central Park, New Vork 
City, stands the Lenoi IJtR-ary ; at present an 
almost lonely outpost of the public institutions 
of Ibe dty proper. The building is massive and 
stately, rather severe and somber in its expres- 
sion ; with two wings advancing toward the street 
considerably beyond Ihe line of the central por- 
tion, so as to embrace on each side a court left 
open to the front ; and in its entlreness occupy- 
ing three sides of a square. 

Mr. James Lenoi is a wealih; New York gen- 
tleman, now approaching his eightieth year. He 
tias been a life-long collector of books, paintings, 
statuary, and bric-a-brae; having the means to 
indulge to the utmost a very intelligent and 
highly cultivated taste. It is his private collec- 
tion of books and other treasures that he has 
begun to set up in this noble building, having it 
his purpose to open it eventually 10 public 
: and enjoyment The process of transition 
from the original condition to the new is iK>t yet 
completed, but Ibe building itself, with such of 
its contents as are now ready for inspection, gives 
a sufiicient indication of what is in store. The 
ten city lots which the Ubrary covers were Mr. 
Lenox's gift at a first cost of something like 
half a million of dollars, and tbe building he 

ccted at a cost of about $600,000 more; all of 
which magnificent outlay is but a fraction of the i 
total investment which the institution wilh feM^ I ^ 
— a mere setting for the gem. ^ 
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And still Ihe Lenox Library is only one of Mr. 

Lenoi'a public benefaclions. The Piesbyierian 
Hospital, upon which one may look from the 
r«ar windows of the Library, owes its existence 
and endowments chiefly to him. 

The library, as a library, is not a large one. 
It does not probably exceed 30,000 volumes ; 
and the shelf-room at present provided in the 
building is for not more than 100,000 volumes. 
Nor is it a general library after the pattern of the 
Astor Library, or of the Boston Public Library. 
In a technical sense it is not even a working li- 
brary. It is rather a collection of the curiosities 
and rarities of literature — a museum of literary 
treasures. In certain special departments its 
amplitude and richness are hardly to be sur- 
passed, and it is the bibliophile, the bibliographer, 
and the specialist, who will be particularly 
attracted to its shelves when these are finally 
accessible. To all such, it is safe to say, 
every proper facility for examination and study 
will be afforded. So far only the picture gal- 
lery, the hall of statuary, and what we may 
call aa "exemplary coltcclioa" of books and 
MSS. have been open to visitors, and Ibiaonly by 
card, on Moiulays and Fridays. Even this privi- 
lege ceases for the sununer with the present 
month. Admission is free, but previous applica- 
tion must be made to the superintendent 

The Picture OsUery 
occupies the greater part o£ the second story of 
Ibe central portion of the edifice, and is ap- 
proached through the hall of statuary. It con- 
tains at present nearly one hundred and fifty 
pictures by American and foreign artists, chiefly 
modern, and including many names of note. 
There is one Andrea del Sarto, " Tobit and the 
Angel ; " one Dclaroche, " The Field of Battle ; " 
one Gainsboroi^b, called " A Romantic Woody 
Landscape ; " and one Horace Vernet, " The 
Siege of Saragossaj" and there are several 
Wilkies, Vetboeckhovens, Gilbert Stuarts, Rey- 
noldses, Leslies, two Copleys, and two Turners. 
The Turners, which are conspicuously displayed, 
are " A Scene on the French Coast, with an Eng- 
lish Ship of War Stranded," painted in 1831 ; and 
"Slaffa, Fingal's Cave," exhibited in 1832, 
bought from the artist for Mr. Lenox by Leslie 
in 1S45. There is a large proportion of portraits, 
including one of Bunyan, bought at Bedford, 
England, and thought to be an original ; and no 
less than five Washingtoos, one by James Peale, 
one (full lengthj by Stuart, and three by Rem- 
brandt Peale. To these will be added in a few 
weeks the gem of the late Paris Exposition — 
"Blind Milton dictating ParadUe Lett to his 
daughters," by Munkacsy; a picture which has 
created 3, furore among Ihe European critics. 
Tbe Library. 

The chief groups in which Mr. Lenox's collec- 
tions have crystalized, so to speak, are imutiaiula, 
the earliest illustratioiu of the typcf raphic art; 
Bibles ; other early printed books ; Shaltespeare- 
ana ; first editions ; Americana j and certain lines 
under the head of what may be called English 
Bellei Letlres.uaxAi as editions of Milton, Walton, 
etc. To illustrate, it may be mentioned that the 
library contains every known edition rA Walton's 
Angler, and every known edition of Bunyan'9 
PrBgress. In illustrated works and the fine 
arts generally, the libraiy is also very full. I1 
is in order to give ihe public a taste of the qual' 
ity of these groups while the general store is yet 



being made ready for easy access, that a single 
room in the north wing has lieen considerately 
fitted up with what we have called the "exemplary 
collection." And to this apartment we will now 
conduct the reader, for tbe purpose of showing 
him by sample what " literary curiosities " really 



Passing up from the street through the front 
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ridor, 



the left, we enter 1 spacious and lofty hall, di- 
vided by means o£ tall bronzed balustrades into 
three sections- Through the middle one of these 
sections, and into the one on the right, the visitor 
may wander at will ; and here, chiefly in immense 
show cases after the pattern of the jeweler's 
shop or the fair, are displayed the precious goods 
which we have come to see. Against the walls 
in the two side sections stand immense and well- 
filled book cases, and in one place hangs a col- 
lection of porcelain miniatures and medallions; 
but our chief interest is in the contents of the 
cases immediately before ns, and we will begin 
with the 

MSS. and Block Books. 
The MSS. displayed are chiefly beautifully 
illuminated copies of the Bible, some on paper, 
others on vellum, belonging to the tzth, 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries. The text of these 
alone is exquisite for its neatness and regularity; 
but the illuminations, in gilt and in color, con- 
sisting of borders, initial letters, symbolic de- 
vices, and illustrations of the text in landscape 
or in figure, add a singular charm to every page. 
The delicacy and nicety of this work nothing 

The "block-books," so called, represent the 
earliest stage of printing, before the invention 
of movable types, when, after the example of the 
Chinese, printing was done by means of rudely 
engraved blocks, one or more for each page, 
impressing only one side of the sheet. Perhaps 
the most celebrated of the block-books extant 
is that known as the Biblia Pavferum, a small 
folio of forty leaves, whose earliest date is now 
fixed at 1430. Of this there are two copies in 
tbe cases before us, both of German production, 
and of Ihe date of 1470, and identical except in 
the coloring of the plates. There are also a very 
curious block-book with plates uncolored; a 
combined work of German manuscript and 
xylographic work in colors, of Ulm or Augsburg, 
of about 1400 ; and a set of quaint MSS. of the 
Apocalypse, with initials and Qlustratioos printed 
by blocks in colors. 

Bibles. 

The collection of Bibles in the Lenox Library Is 
in some respects unequaled in Ibe world. The 
specimens of it here shown arc a splendid copy of 
the .^aiiirtfi, the supposed work of Gutenberg and 
Faust, at Mentz, about 14^0, and the first com- 
plete primed book known ; Faust and Schoeffer's 
I^tin Bible, Mentz, 1462, the sixth book bearing 
a date, and tbe first edition of Ihe Bible having 
name of printer and place and dale of execution ; 
the CompitUennim PBlyglcUci Cardinal Ximenes, 
1514-1517, and the Antwerp Paiy^att of 1569- 
I57>, published at tbe cost of Philip II, of Spain, 
two only out of five ancient polyglots lying 
side by side ; a copy of Erasmus's Greek Testa- 
ment, Baste, 1516; Coverdale's English Bible of 
'535' ''^e first complete English edition; Tyn- 
dale's New Testament, by Thomas Berthelet, 
London, 1536, the first portion of the English 



Scriptures printed on English ground ; and copies 
of what is known as "the Wicked Bible," both 
in English and German, the "wickedness" of 
which consists in the omission of the word 
" not " in Exodus xx : 14. 

But the most remarkable object In this depart- 
ment is a Latin Bible, by Kuberger, of Nurem- 
berg, 1477, densely Interlined with emendations, 
comments, etc., in the handwriting of Philip 
Meianclhon. The volume is a large (olio, with 
broad margins, and the typography is beautiful; 
but tbe manuscript fully equals the typography. 
In one margin, about 3 i-z inches wide, can be 
counted not less than twenty-six lines done in 
pen and ink. 

Mr. Lenox's fancy for Eliot's Indian Bible 
literature has long been known. The following 
fruits of it may be seen in a single case: (i) tbe 
Indian Grammar oi 1666; (2) the Harmony ef 
the Cespeh, 167S; (3} the New TestametUoi 1661, 
a duplicate of which was purchased for the Li< 
brary at the late Brinley sale ; (4-6] three perfect 
copies of the Indian Bible of 1663, with (7-8) 
two copies of that of 16S5, embracing all tbe 
variations of both editions % and (9) a Mo- 
hawk Indian Prayer-ioei, by Bradford, <£ 
New York, 1715. How many more Indian Bi- 
bles lie lucked away in Ihe shelves within w« 
have not learned 1 

Otber Early Printed 3ooka. 

First under this head come the CaxCons, of 
which seven are shown, among which are, a frag- 
ment of Fevre's Recuyell 0/ the Miitories of Traye, 
Bruges, about 1474, the first book printed in the 
English language, and a copy of which has been 
sold for upwards of a thousand pounds ; the first 
editionof The Game and Play ef tke Chess, trans- 
lated in 1474, and printed at Bruges In 1475 ; The 
Histfry of yoeon, printed probably at Westmin- 
ster, in 1477 ) the book called Calen, or Calhen, 
"translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe, 
Westmystre," 14S3; The Xnyghle of l&e Toure, 
Westminster, 1484; and the first edition of The 
Golden Jjgtnd, Westminster, 1484, in which many 
portions of the Bible were first printed In Englist^ 
and in which the word "breeclies" occurs in the 
translation of Genesis ill : 7. Any one of these 
seven Caxtons would be enough to make a li- 
brary's reputatioTL Next to these come three 
editions of Wynkyn de Wordc's Fisher's Penilett- 
liai Psalms, London, 150S, 1509, 1523, respective- 
ly ; and Pynson's Chaucer, London, 1493, thought 
to be the first work printed by PynsoiL Among 
these early printed books may also be mentioned, 
as having additional Interest for local reasons, cop* 
les of Doctrina Christiana, an early product at 
the Roman Catholic press in Mexico, the first 
press on the American Continent, 1543; of the 
Bay Psalm Book, the first book printed within 
tbe territory of the United States, Cambridge, 
1640 ; and of several of Wm. Bradford's publi- 
cations, the first printed in New York, the earli- 
est date of which is 1693. 

First Editions. 

There are no more beautiful specimens in the 
collection than those of first editions of European 
Classics. Three specimen Aldines in very per- 
fect condition are exhibited; a Theocritus and 
Hesiod, 1495 ; an Aristotle of the same dale ; and 
an Aristophanes of 149S; all first editions, ii 
printed at Venice, 
magnificently illuminated Petrarch c 
century for company, is an exquisite copy of the ' 
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first edition of Dante's Divina Commtdia, by 
George and Piul of Buubach, Mantua, 1472, 
closely trimmed, but as bright and fresh as if it 
had come from the press within the year. Near 
this is a Srst edition of Homer on large paper, 
Florence, 14S8, oat of the celebrated Colbert 

The English Classics make a group by thenv 
selves. Here are to be seen the lirst editions of 
Spenser's Faerit Queeiu, in two parts, London, 
1590-96; of Milton's Comui, 1637, and Milton's 
Lycidai, 1638; of Milton's Fomi, with the en- 
graved portrait by Marshall, London, 1645; and, 
most remarkable perhaps of all, mtu epftei in a 
row of the first edition of Paradise Lost, showing 
variations in title, etc One of these was Words- 
worth's own, and bears his autc^aph on the 
title page. In close proximity to this array of 
Mlltoneana Ja a copy of Viiux Natura Brnium, 
London, 1584, bearing Milton's autc^aph on the 
title page ; and one of Rosse's Mtl HtlicBtiitim 
(or "Poelicall Honey"), London, 1646, contain- 
ing not only MS. notes by Milton, but a sonnet 
in his handwriting. In an adjoining case is a 
copy of the first edition, in two parts, of the Pil- 
gritiis Progress, London, 167S-84, of which only 
one other copy is known. 

ShakeBpeareana. 
The Shakespeare collection may not equal 
that in the Boston Public Library, made by the 
late Mr. Barton, but it includes much that is very 
valuable and rare. There are two copies of the 
First Folio, 1623, one of them, the Litchfield, 
afterward the Baker, copy, which was bought in 
1855, for 163/. t6r. This has the verses by 
Jonson inlaid, and the two titles, and has two 
canceled leaves in "As Vou Like It;" size IX l-a 
by 8 3-4 inches. Of the Second Folio, 1631, 
there are seven cojnes, one of which bears on its 
title p^e the autograph of Ann King, wife of 
John Bill, the printer of Shakespeare's day. 
These copies show at least six variations of title. 
Of the Third Polio, r664, there are two copies; 
and of the Fourth, 16S5, two ; and there are 
alto two copies of the first reprint of the First 
Folio, London, 1807, one of the latter being one 
of five large paper copies printed on India 
paper. Shelves in the adjoining section of the 
apartment contain a large miscellaneous Shake- 
speare collection. 

Spanish Americana. 
We give this title to a composite group of 
books, tracts, manuscripts, etc, illustrating early 
Spanish-American history, and pertaining to the 
general collection of Americana, which as a 
whole, is very targe and very choice. The length 
to which this article is growing will not permit us 
to specify here more than the First Letter of 
Columbus, describing bis discoveries, with wood- 
cat illustrations, Rome, 1493 (?), the only perfect 
copy known ; the first editions of the Second, 
Third, and Fatirtk Letters of Cortes, Seville, 
ij::-i3-ij; and a manuscript tetter of Diego 
Columbus to Cardinal Ximenes, dated San 
Domingo, June iS, 1513, and ^gned "El 
Almirante." There are a nutobet of these early 
Spanish "relations" respectii^ America, and 
suspended among them is to be seen a small en- 
graved copper glot>e, of about 1510, supposed 
to be the earliest post-Columbian globe extant 
Autographs- 
Scattered about in the cases are a variety of 
autographs, Including letters of Bums, Scolt, 



Goldsmith, Cowpcr, Pope, Johnson, Southey. 
Coleridge, and Bonaparte as First Consul ; and, 
most valuable of all, an original unpublished 
comedy in the manuscript of Lope de Vega, 
entitled BratU RestHuido, and dated Madrid, 

The special quality of the whole of this "ex- 
emplary collection," as we have called it, is its 
extraordinary freshness. There is hardly one 
volume among all that does not look, despite its 
age, as if it had never been touched by human 
hands; and this newness and cleanliness and 
general petfectness of condition is most remark- 
able. These are old books in fact only, not in 
appearance ; and the visitor is led to wonder at 
their slate of preservation. Each would seem 
to have been the special watch and care of 
some loving eye and band, as if it had been 
guarded through the passing centuries with 
special reference to its safely reaching its present 
resting-place. And as one looks upon these veter- 
ans of literature, and thinks of the vicissitudes 
through which they have passed, the changes of 
band and fortune and country they have under- 
gone, and the perils they have encountered and 
escaped, he cannot but feel a sentiment of thank- 
fulness that they have finally obtained this 
secure and comfortable asylum, where hereafter 
they may rest in dignity and peace. 

The management of the Lenox Library is 
entrusted to a board of trustees, and its admin- 
istration to Mr. George H. Moore as superin- 
tendent. The office of librarian has lately been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. S. Austin 
AUibone, of Philadelphia, and the preparation of 
the catalogues of all departments in the Library 
is steadily progressing. Mr. Lenox himself is 
almost a daily visitor to the institution he has so 
munificently endowed. Himself not only an ar- 
dent bibliophile but a learned bibliographer, and 
a student of books as such, as well as for their 
subjects, he has here laid the foundations of an 
invaluable treasure-house and workshop for the 
literary antiquary, and added to the public Insti- 
tutions of the metropolis one of which the 
nation may justly be proud. 

noTioir. 



Mario/. By Henri Gt^ville. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers. 

The Coleneri Opera Claak. [No Name Series.] 
Roberts brothers. 

Belmold. By W. H. Bishop. Houghton, Os- 
good Sl Co. 

We have read M. Zola's much talked of 
L'Assommoir for the first time in this 
trail slat J on,* and we find it both poorer 
and less bad than we had supposed. It is 
□either so good as a literary product, nor is 
it so bad as a moral quantity. The story 
takes its name from a low Paris groggery, 
around which its incidents may be said to 
revolve ; and when you get down to its 
" raw materials " they are found to be 
drunkenness, illicit love, quarreling and 
brutality. At the same time, the handling 



is not needlessly coarse, though we suspect 
the translator may have deodorized the orig- 
inal to some extenl for English and Ameri- 
can readers. In the present form the work 
hardly shows the exceptional realistic power 
which has been claimed for it, and can be 
read without great pain or disgust, by any- 
body who may want to know what it is. We 
cannot, however, call it agreeable reading, 
though its lessons for the vicious and aban- 
doned are not to be mistaken. The one 
shocking and repulsive picture in it all is 
the fight at the Lavatory between the two 
women, Gervaise and Virginie, and the 
nearest approach to absolute nastiness is in 
the thinly-veiled relations between Gervaise 
and her former lover, Lanlier, after her mar- 
riage to Coupeau. But, taking it at its best, 
we do not advise anybody to read UAttom- 

Thc same is our final judgment of 7%t 
Abbi's Temptation, which, however, is as un- 
like the former as a bed of roses is unlike the 
gutter. The Abb^ is pastor of a village 
church. He falls ill. The means resorted to 
for his cure bringhim into the companionship 
of a wildly fascinating young ^rl, under cir- 
cumstances which favor the growth of an 
absorbing passion between the two. The 
Priest loses not only his heart but his head. 
The pair, exalted into an unnatural state by 
a really holy love, are left to themselves, 
like another Adam and Eve in Paradise. 
The conflicts which the soul may undergo 
have seldom been depicted with greater in- 
tensity and exuberance — some would say, 
extravagance — of imagination than in the 
scenes between the young Priest and his At- 
bine in the lonely glades of Paradoa. 
But the awakening comes. He returns to 
his altar, under the retributions of remorse ; 
she makes expiation by her death. Through 
the whole romance runs the deep undertone 
of the most fervent type of Roman Catho- 
lic faith and piety; and around the ill-fated 
lovers pass and repass the forms of a few 
ecclesiastics and villagers, who variously 
contribute to the lighter or graver elements 
in the deep tragedy. The power in this 
original and striking tale is not to be denied, 
but it is far from being of a wholesome 
kind. 

In Markof Madame Durand has given us 
one of her largest and most carefully elabo- 
rated works. In some respects, we think, it 
is her strongest and best, though the infatuar 
tion of Markof for the Princess Redlne is 
carried to an extreme which we cannot but 
regret, since it introduces into an otherwise 
singularly pure and beautiful story the one 
element which is the poison of so many 
human lives. Markof is a young Russian 
violinist, whose passion for his instrument 
defeats his father's purpose of educating 
him for the priesthood, and who afterwards 
barely escapes ruin under the seductions of 
a modem Cleopatra. His good angel is aJt.' 
young girl, who serves him in the capacity 
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of an accompanist at his concerts ; one of 
those sweet and lovely creatures whom this 
author knows so well how to ere 
are thankful to Madame Durand for her 
H^l^nes, her Sonias, her Antonines; they 
are revelations of a womanhood which it 
an inspiration to look upon. 

Tkt CcloiuPs Opera Cloak we cannot rank 
as one of the superior members of the 
Name Series." There is a certain sc 
talent in it, but It is expended on "poor 
stock." The fortunes, or ill fortunes, of a 
shabby-genteel Southern family resident at 
the North furnish the main thread, upon 
which are strung some fairly good charac- 
ter sketches, such as that of Pomp; with 
which is intertwined a pretty love romance. 
But the tender by-play between Leslie and 
Tom gives the story the only charm we can 
find in it, and as a whole it is without either 
depth, thoDghtfulness, or serious purpose. 
It bears about the same relation to a really 
good novel which one of Sol Eytinge's 
catures in Harper's Weekly bears to a good 
picture. But then, Sol Eytinge has his ad- 
mirers, though we find life too short to pay 
him and his kind much attention. 

Mr. Bishop's Detmold is excellent in al- 
most every respect ; a fine piece of literary 
work as such, and thoroughly enjoyable. ] 
is very cleverly planned and skillfully mai 
aged, and is written throughout with a pn 
cision, poise, and delicacy which would be 
credit to a veteran novelist Like some of 
his eanjrires, the author has gone to Italy 
for his scene, though his people are chiefly 
Americans ; and he makes the city of Verona, 
particularly its architectural features, promi- 
nent as a background. Detmold, Alice 
Starfield, Castelbarco, and Hyson particu- 
larly, are drawn with an easy and vigorous 
hand, and there is almost, if not quite, a 
consummate art in many of the touches 
which vivify character or illuminate the de- 
scriptive passages. The style is leisurely, 
and suggestive of reserved power ; and 
there is really a good deal of thought in the 
story. The reader feels that an unusually 
intelligent and cultivated mind is presiding 
over the situations and experiences with 
which it deals ; and there is much refine- 
ment in the way in which motives are an- 
alyzed and distinguished, and in which 
Alice's indifference to Detmold is warmed 
into a surrendering love. A true pathos in- 
vests the final interview of explanation and 
understanding between them. The only im- 
perfection we think it worth while to speak 
of —and it is a slight one — is on page 249^ 
where Mr. Starfield tells Alice that be 
"never for an instant imagined there could 
be a connection between" her snitor and 
the ill-fiited Detmold whom he had known 
in the past. Now we should say — the 
highest test of fiction is to treat it as truth 
— that Detmold w^ls so uncommon a name 
that a man like Mr. Starfield would have at 
omc€ imagined JMst that antnecticM — would 



at least long before have Inquired of the 
present Detmold whether there was any 
such connection between hira and the for- 
mer acquaintance of the same name. That 
would have been rational and life-like. Mr. 
Bishop might have avoided the difficulty 
here by giving his hero such a name 
as Thompson or Anderson or Carpenter. 
The criticism is one which illustrates how 
many, and often obscure, are the points to be 
guarded in a work of pure art. 



HINOB K0TE0E8. 

Gray's Botanical Text Book : Part I. Struc- 
tural Botany. [Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co.] This, the sixth edition of Dr. Asa 
Gray's book, has been entirely rewritten, 
and the compass of the work greatly ex- 
tended, so that four volumes will be required 
to cover the ground embraced by the old 
editions. The present volume is restricted 
to the structural and morphological botany 
of phcenogams, and is intended to equip 
the student for a thorough and scientific 
prosecution of systematic botany. The sec- 
ond volume, upon Physiological Botany, 
ill be prepared by Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, 
and the third, upon Cryptogamic Botany, by 
his colleague. Prof. W. G. Farlow. A fourth 
volume, embracing a sketch of the Natural 
Orders of Flowering Plants, will be written 
by the author of the present volume. 

Faith and Rationalism. By Geo. P. 
Fisher. [Charles Scribner's Sons.] Stu- 
dents of theological science, and all who 
interested in the historical aspects of 
Christian doctrine, will read this volume 
with pleasure. It is the outgrowth of an 
address given at the Princeton Theological 
School ; an appendix, which includes 
ety of papers suggested by the original 
theme, forming more than half its bulk. 
Under the leading title Prof. Fisher begins 
with St Paul's dictum : " We know in part,' 
and discusses the border-land between faith 
and knowledge in religious truth ; arguii 
the reasonableness of a true faith, and the 
unreasonableness of "rationalism." The 
titles of the seven papers in the append! 
The Teaching of Theology on th 
Moral Basis of Faith," " The Doctrine of 
Nescience Respecting God," "The Doctrine 
of Evolution in its Relation to the Argu- 
ment of Design," " The Reasonableness of 
the Christian Doctrine of Prayer," " Jesus 
a Religious Enthusiast" "The 
Moral and Spiritual Elements in the Atone- 
ment," "The Unity of Belief among Chris- 
tians." The entire book falls short of two 
hundred pages, but it holds a great deal of 
learning and philosophy, and is pervaded by 
a finely catholic spirit and sunny temper. 

Henry Holt & Co. have ready their Yale Cat- 
lege, a superb work that merits a lavish outlay of 
enthusiism in adjectives, its mechanical execu- 
tion equaling anything yet published in America. 



It is in two large quarto volumes, profusely illus- 
trated with full page heliotypes and fine wood 
cuts. The heliotypes have unusual clearness and 
delicacy, and inclade college buildings, views of 
interest in and near New Haven connected with 
the college history and associationi, reproduc- 
tions of old portraits and likenesses of living 
patruns and of the most distinguished of the col- 
lege fathers and graduates. The first volume 
has seventy-five heliotypes, the second eighty- 
nine, but [he difference is balanced by a larger 
proportion oE wood cuts in the former. The 
contents include a full history of the institution, 
with notices of the different departments, in- 
structors and benefactors, accounts of student life, 
amusements, etc Each important part has been 
intrusted to a specialist, and the array of contrib- 
utors is a distinguished one ; while the whole 
speaks well for the editor, Mr. William L. Kings- 
ley. The index is very complete, and contains, 
beude other references, the names of about four 
thousand Yale men who have variously distin- 
guished themselves in college work or play or in 
after years. The work is one that every Yale 
graduate, every New Haven rerident, and all 
lovers of fine books will long to possess, and it is 
CO be hoped that the price (thirly-five dollars in 
sheets, with the usual increase for handsome 
binding) will not prevent many from gratifying 
their desire. The work will not be generally 
given to the trade. 

Of several recent additions to minor biogra- 
phy the most valuable is A Life tVartA Living, a 
memoir of the late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, an 
American lady resident in Rome, who became 
deeply interested in the condition of children in 
the Italian capital, and who founded a system of 
schools for their benefit Her works follow her. 
The story of her life is in effect a picture of a 
very interesting phase of Roman life for the last 
twenty years. [A. D. F, Randolph & Co.] — 
B. B. Russell & Co. have taken advantage of the 
revived interest in the subject incident to events 
now passing, to bring out a new and rather 
cheaply-made edition of the Auloticgrafiky ef 
Father Henson, the Original of " Uncle Tom " in 
Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tem'i CaHn. The story is 
a powerful echo of the old days of slavery. It 
seems incredible that it can be true. — Under the 
title of A Saintly and Stuetsifid Workir, Dr. 
Daniel Wise has written a sketch of William 
Carvosso, an English Methodist class-leader of 
the last centmy, who was abundant in labors and 
rich in experiences related to the work of his 
denomination. [Hitchcock & Walden.] 

Moses, Col. Ingersoll would claim, is patii, 
but here are two new books upon him, suggest- 
ing that the Ingersollian view of the Hebrew 
lawgiver may be prejudiced. Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 
lor's Moses [Harper & Brothers], like its four 
predecessors in Old Testament biography, is a 
full and succinct account of his work, based 
chiefly upon the scriptnral narrative, but enriched 
by the discoveries of recent scholarship. The 
style is plain, in both senses of that ambignoua 
word ; calm, but of an energy derived from pre- 
cision and condensation, and relieved occasion- 
ally by a touch of the imagination. To the 
reader, as we doubt not the delivery of the 
discourses proved to the hearer, their moat 1 i. 
interesting parts are neither the scriptural, the 
archaeological, nor the geographical, but the 
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practical. In Tit Agtt Btfere Meiet [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.], Kev. Dr. John Monro Gibson, 
B Presbyterian pastor of Chicago, publishes a 
series of lectures on the Pentateuch, recently 
delivered to his congregation. Their purpose is 
to present tbe spiritual teachings of the &rsl 
book in tbe Bible, and to consider the current 
ol^ections and difficulties that beset the recep- 
tion (A its truths. The form in which they <nere 
spoken is retained. The style is glowing, ener. 
getic, and direct. Tbe volume is of much greatei 
homiletical and practical, than of theological oi 
scientific, value. 

It turns out that Abby Langdon Aiger'a trans- 
lation of M. Legouvj's treatise on T/ie Art af 
Riading, published some months since by Rob- 
erts Brothers, and noticed on page 53 of the 
present volume of the Literary SVorld, is a: 
abridgment of the original in the proportion 
about two to three. Mr. Roth's translation, not 
brotight out by Claxlon, Remaen & HafFelfiiigei 
professes to give (he original entire. More than 
half of the volume, however, is occupied with 
notes illustrative of tbe text, which are mainly 
biographical, and are in effect personal sketches 
of nearly a hundred notable authors, artists, 
actors, and critics mentioned )>y M. Legouv^. 
The notes are certdnly a help to an intelligent 
enjoyment of the essay ilself. 

Nothing could be more suitable or beautiful, it 
seems to us, than the dress which the Harpers 
have given to their new edition of Motley's 
Dttkh RtpublU. There are three volumes, 
crown Svo, with gilt tops and untrimmed fronts; 
bound in wine-colored vellum cloth, and lettered 
by means of a label pasted on the back. The 
paper is of the best quality, fine, lustrous and 
firm; and the type is large and clear. In all 
essentials (he edition is uniform with that of 
Macaulay's Hittory ef Kt^and, noticed 
weeks since, and nothing could be belter for 
library use. We hope in time to see a long 
of classics similarly clothed. 

The Cuidt to tit Rangelty Lakes, published by 
Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, has been pre- 
pared by the proprietor of one of the hotels mid- 
way upon the route to that popular backwoods re- 
■ort in Maine; but we find it truthful and trust- 
worthy, and the tourist public can depend upon its 
statements. Theonly tendency to exaggeration is 
upon the vital matter of trout-fishing. 
Rangelcy Lakes, it is to be said, there is always 
plenty of "fishing," but there is not always 
plenty of fish. The sportsman must choose both 
his time and place. The general attractions of 
the region remain, nevertheless. 



been made, or proposed, iDO numerous to be 

ioned here. I must be content with refer- 
to the thorough and scholarly digest of the 
:t by Mr. H. H. Fumess in his Variorum 
edition of the play. Heath thought rumouT'i to 
be the light word ; and this seems to me the best 
of all the substitutes offered. We have no less 
than three proposed by Dyce, who at last prints 
rudt day's; which appears to me not at all 
happy. But I am thoroughly satisfied that ihe 
old teit is righL The use of laink ioi sleep is 
very common ; Shakespeare uses " perpetual 
xeink " for Ihe sliep of death. And we have a 
like use of runaioay in The Merehant of Veniee, 
ii, 5, where the nocturnal elopement of Jessica 
takes place ; Lorenzo urgit^ her to hasten, be- 
cause "the close night doth play the runaway" 
The difference of the two cases is (hat Lorenzo 
fears the night will run away too fast for his pur- 
pose, while Juliet is impatient to have the day 
pass off quickly ; but this does not touch cither 
the sense or aptness of the image. 
The difficulty of the passage seem 
lainly upon the fact that it involves the figure of 
speech called Proleptis. At any rate, rmitnaay, 
Warbtirton clearly saw, refers, beyond ques- 
n, to Phcebus, the sun, or day. Juliet has just 
been urging the "fiery footed steeds" of day 
hasten toward their master's lodging, and give 
'cloudy night" possession of the world. She 
low proceeds to repeat the same thought in lan- 
guage and imagery still more intense; addressing 
night as the mistress and keeper of the bed 
where the nimble-footed day is (o nleep. Julie( 
miskes Ihe day to speed his course with fiery 
haste, and therefore proliptically calls him run- 
away. In other words, she longs (o have him 
play the runaway ; and for this cause she would 
have night prepare his couch at once, (hat so his 
prying eyes and babbling tongue may be quickly 
bound up in sleep. The whole, I think, may be 
put into a nutshell, thus : 



towards dusk for dishonest purposes," and "who, 
but for darkness, might spy out the approach of 
the lover, and betray the secret to parties inter- 
ested in (he frustration of his design." But 
surely (he word so applied is not general enough ; 
in that case there needs a word that would in- 
clude all (he people of Verona, or at least all 
who are liable to be in the streets atter dark, and 
not merely the vagabond or runagate portion of 
them. Or, if we lake runaways to mean spits, as 
! Mr. Crosby does, stilt, perhaps, we shall 
: oS no better. For spies are just the per- 
sons of all others whose eyes would be least 
likely to viink on the coming of darkness ; in 
fact, we should then have Juliet longing for the 
very time when " runaways' eyes " would be roost 
open and vigilant. Surely spies do not com- 
monly go lo sleep when the best hours for espion- 
age are upon thetn. On the other hand, if we 
take ntmneay as referring (0 day, then it does in 
effect include al! the people of Verona; since 
time, or a word signifying lime, may be, and 
often is, put for the cimtent] of time; as when 
Lady Macbelb says to her husband " To beguile 
the time, look like the time." 

H. N. Hudson. 
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BHAEESFEABEAITA. 
On tbe word "nm«way's" in "Romeo and 
JuUet," lii, a. 

Gallop ipwx, TOb fier^ooted iteedi, 
Towmrdii Pbcebu lodnnE : luch a wuooer 
Al Pha««B vouM i^p rou u (he WcM, 
And bring in cloudy nifht innwdiatcJ]'. — 
Sprad thi claw outun, tovMciionniDg night. 
That nwuiHti'j tya Bay wink, and Romn 

Perhaps no passage in Shakespeare has been 
more worried with commen[ and con(roversy than 
this. Nearly all (he editors have quarreled with 
runatoa/s; yet it seems that no (wo of them can 
Rjjree upon a substitute for it. Changes have 






Shakespeare has many like 
lepdcal language. There are i 
such in Macbeth. So in i, 5 : 



croaking, or has croaked so loud and long as 
become hoarse over the fatal, etc Again, 
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purity and Bweet- 
u to its own state, and 
sweetens (hem into gen- 



genile KDH 

which means that the 
oess, attempers our s( 
so makit them gentle, 
tleness. Also in iii, 4 

Erehumine ititule purged the gentle weal; 
where the meaning is, ere humane statute made 
the commonwealth gentle by purging and cleans- 
ing it from the wrongs and pollutions of barbar- 
ism. And inv, 4: 

Let our )i»t ctDiurei attend ihe true event ; 
which means, let our judgments wait for the 
actual result, the issue of the contest, i« order 
that they may be just. 

Dr. C. M. Ingleby, however, takes the original 
runaways as being the possessive plural, run- 
away/, not runaway's, and as meaning vagabonds 
persons "who haunt the ttieets 



Origg^'s Facsimiles of the First QaartOB. 

Shoispere'i Hamlet: He First Quarto, i6oj, a 
Facsimile in Photo- lAlkography. By William 
Griggs, with Forewords by F. J. Fumivall, M. A. 
(London : Publisht by W. Griggs, Hanover Street, 
Peckham.) This is ihe firsl of the facsimiles of 
the Shakspere ouartos which Mr. Griggs has 
promised to produce. They will number in all 
thirty-five or thirty-six. Thus the most precious 
Shakspere treasures of our great libraries will be 
banded over to workers everywhere — the fac- 
similes being for working purposes equal to the 
originals — al a cost which is really inconsidera- 
ble in proportion to the value of these teiis. 
The facsimiles are not on a reduced scale. A 
photographic reproduction of Ihe First Folio 
was made not long since in octavo site, (he result 
being that no one valuing his eyesight would 
look at the book, and that the type in many 
cases became so blurred or confused as to be 
almost unreadable. Mr. Gricgs's facsimiles, like 
Mr. Staunton's Muck Ado aSmt Nothing, follow 
the original in every particular except in imitat- 
ing the old paper. Rules are drawn so as to en- 
close (he text, and without the rules are given, 
the one side, the numbering of scenes and 
:s ; on the other, references by number to the 
, scene, and line numbers of the Globe edi- 
n, Quarto lines differing from the Globe ones 
being daggered. Quarto Tines not found in the 
Globe being starred. Mr. Fumivall's Forewords 
— chiefly mteresting as containing some scepti- 
crilicisms on the theory of a supposed rela- 
i, 6 ; tion between Der bestrafle Brudermord and the 
old Hamlet. This facsimile is dedicated to (he 
Duke of Devonshire, who generously lent his 
precious original. Mr. Griggs ought to have 
placed tbe date 1879 on his first title-page. — 
Academy. 



Scribner & Welford have ready in a fine octavo 
of over eight hundred pages, Tlie Shakespeare 
Key, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, a 
suitable companion to the authors' Shakespeart 
Coneardance. It is devoted to the analy»s of 
the great dramatist's style, comparisons of pas- 
sages, study of peculiarities of construction, etc, 
having matter arranged under dj headings, and 
giving in many ways efficient a 
SbaJiespeare scholar. 



- Robert Carter & Bros, will add Saved atSe^ . 
ghthouse story by Mrs. Walton, to (heir pttftv. 
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Charles J. and Edward BelUmy. There is 

some confusion respecting these (wo gentlemen, 
and the origin of it, which is traceable Co a pub- 
lisher's office, is rathei curious. The facts are 
these: Edward and Charira J. Bellamy are 
brothers, sons of a Xaptist minister of Chicopee, 
Mass. Both of them studied law in the same 
office in SpringGeld, and Che latter is now prac- 
ticing his profession in that city. Edward Bel- 
lamy, who is the elder of Che two, found more 
congenial employment, after completing his legal 
studies, in the editorial department of th« 
Springfield (/aien. IC was while connected with 
that paper that his stories in the magazines first 
attracted attention. About two years ago he 
withdrew from the position, and undertook a 
trip to the Sandwich Islands ; on returning from 
which he published his first book, Six io Ont. 
He now divides his time between Chicopee and 
Springfield, and devotes himself to literary work. 
Tie Breton Mills, just announced by Putnam's 
Sons, is by the younger brother, Charles J. Bel- 
lamy, and not by Edward, the author of Six Io 
One; Chough it seems that the publishers supposed 
it to be the latCer's when tbey accepted it, and 
announced it, their mistake being partially due 
to a remarkably close resemblance between the 
handwriting of (he two brothers. Both men 
possets decided literary (as(e, and are likely 1 
be "heard from" in the future. 

TABI.E TALK. 

. . . The " Short Studies of American Ai 
thors," as published in the Literary World, ai 
admirable. As a writer, Col. Higginson always 
interests me, and his style charms me, whatever 
may be bis theme, or however diverse son 
his opinions may be from ray own. But on 
ary and educational topics be is more than 
ter — be is peer. The article upon Thoreau 
strikes me as being peculiarly apt and af precii 
tive. In my own range of reading, I know of 
nothing so fascinating and unique, in its way, as 
Thoreau's (fWii^, while his other works 
of charm and of brilliant thoughts which often 
come as a surprise. Nature has had 
thoughtful and devoted lover, and no otber such 
interpteter. Dr. Holmes has somewhere 
that the rendering of a foreign idiom int( 
own tongue is like silver on zinc — the co 
produces a kind of galvanic effect. Something 
of this sensation was produced, I remember, 
Dpon fitsC reading Thoreau ; it was as if crans- 
laCing into living, glowing language much that 
before bad been wrapped up in an unknown 
tongue. C. H. w. 

St. Albans, VI. 

... I have been a consiant reader of the Lil- 
trary World; have not missed a number since 
the late Mr. Crocker slartid it ; and as a book- 
seller I could noc do wiihout it, and as a reader 
mould not. I hope that prosperity will so over- 
whelm you Chat you will be forced, in silf-diftnst, 
to issue ihe Literary World once a -aitei. K. 

AVjp Orleans, La. 

HOnS AHV QTIEBIES. 

17& Tbe Multitudinons Seas. Mr, S. G. W. 

Benjamin informs us that this title for one of his 

late books was not taken ftoin Ruskiik, as was 



jur notice of RuiHn on Painting 
Lileraty World, Vol. X, p. 183}; but from 
Madmh, Act II, Scene 3; where doubtless Mr. 
Ruskin also fourtd the expression. 

i7g. Uatiola. (To D. L. G., Pawtucket, 
R. I.) This is a Spanish word, and its meaning 

something akin Co that of the English word 
wench ; though the idea of immoral character 
does not necessarily aiiach to IL We have a 
vague impression of having seen che word in use 

. a proper name, but we ate unable to verify it. 

iBo. Physiology. (To C. L. C, Lowell, 
Mass.) The best works on physiology are Dra- 
per's Human Phy., large, illus., %y, cbe same 
abridged, under title of Text Book of Phy., 
small, Ji. 50; Carpenter's Principles of Human 
Phy., 8th ed., ^5.50; Dalton'a Treatise on, (5.50, 
and the same abridged, Si. 50. We could 
name a work on " tbe diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, suitable for family use," wiihout 
knowing whether allopathic or homteopalhic 
(reaCment were the one preferred. 

181. Either and neither. (To A. E., New 

Orleans, La ) As to the pronunciation of these 
twin words, Worcester sanctions only (he r sound 
of the lirst syllable ; Webster sanctions both the 
;and Che ('sound, buC gives preference Co the for- 
mer; the weight of lexicographical auChoriCy i: 
decidedly in favor of the former ; but the latter 
has become somewhat prevalent in England of 
laic years, and — in certain circles — in the 
United SCates, and is a proper usage. 

i8a. The Vision of Rubeta. InformatioD 

is wanted concerning a satire bearing this litle, 
published in Boston in 1S38. Who wrote it? 
What has become of ilf What was it worth? 

183. The Baron de Tbunder-ten-tronckh 

(not Tunderdendronk) [see 175] is a personage 
in Voltaire's famous satirical story of Candide — 
a story so witty that it is a real misfortune Chat 

M. B. NoC Piickler-Mtufai, but "muskau," — 
in same query. F. B. P. 

184. A " Philosopher's " book-list. Fred- 
eric Harrison, in his recent essay "On the Choice 
of Books," published in i\tt Fortnigklly Rraira, 
and reprinted in TAe Century, states that "a phi- 
losopher has proposed a method of dealing with 
this indiscriminate use of books," and " has 
framed a short collection of books for constant 
and general reading.'' Who is Ihe philosopher 
referred to, and where is this plan of his to be 
found set forth ? r. s. 

Indianapolis. 

1&5. Mtirtagh'a Collection of Scotch Bal- 
lads. (See 171.) Mr. Frederic B. Perkins, Mr. 
Justin Wiiisor, and Mr. John Bartlell, a crio of 
authorities whom nobody would care Co dispuCe, 
either individually or collectively, write simulta- 
neously Co the Literary World that Murtagb's 
"CoUeccion of Scotch Ballads," to which "B, 
F. H." credited a ballad containing the line 
''Consistency is a jewel," is undoubccdiy a myth. 
No copy of it is known in any of the great 
libraries, or mentiotied by any of tbe leading 
bibliographers. 



iSS. Authorship found. 

(169, a.) From Browning's " Sordello," n 
the end of Book III. 

(177, c) From Emerson's "Tact." 

(■77, d.) From Matthew Arnold's "1 
Grand Chartreuse." 
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Trmli milk n Dcmhtf n tit Ctetmat. Suns- 

Tlu G^al Fkt Lftd. RotHOKHi. Putnana. 1.7;. 

oSm^d. AriHUDCc. "bI^op. H., O. ft Cc 'JXs 

— J. B. LippincotC & Co. are prinCing an im- 
portanC reference book by Brewer, the author of 
The l)ictioHary of Phrase and Fable. It is called 
The Reader's Handbook, and it gives in tbe closest 
condensation possible the plots of the most noted 
works of fiction, and the names and places of 
noted fiaitious personages, with the authors to 
whom they should be credited It also studies 
the sources from which such works have been 
derived, and is, in short, a mine of the facts 
which every one whose memory is not infallible 
will like to have presented in convenient shape. 
This house is also to bring out a new work on 
Phonography by W. £. H. Searcy, and a volume 
of educational essays by J. B. Gross, entitled. 
Thoughts for the Fireside and School. 

— T. B. Peterson &. Bros, are to bring out 
shortly a novel from the Sivedish of Victor Ryd- 
berg, called 7%e Last Athenian, and a new edi- 
tion of Jonathan Stock's High Lifein Nen York. 
Tbe thirty-third volume of their Dollar Series 
is Rtse Douglas, the Bonnie Scotch Last. 

The Occident Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago have just putdished Epiloma fudaica, ■ 
poem by a Jewish author, extolling his race and 
religion, and praising America as the home of 
religious liberty. 

The American News Company announce new 
editioiu of Woodward's four popular architect- 
uralbooks: Cottages and Farm Houses, Suburban 
and Country Houses, Country Homes, Graperies 
and Hortiadtural Buildings ; also new editions 
of Frank TanKSiter't Fitk and Fishing t:aA Hsic- 
mann's Grapes and Wine. 

— The Appletons are about to hiing oat a col- 
lection of essays from early numbers of The 
North American Review, the authors being Pres- 
cott. Motley, BancrofC, Irving, Emerson, Lowell, 
Parkman and Charles Francis Adams. A book 
that they will issae in connection with A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co., of San Francisco, is On the Verge, a. 
novel of life near the Golden Gate. Scoriessoon 
to come in the New Handy. Volume Series are 
The Yelloto Mast, by Wilkie Collins, and a new 
edition of Ceier Wally, from the German of W. 
Von Hillern, which made quite a sensation on its 
publication several summers ago. Accompany- 
ing will be the second volume of Elia's Eiiayt 
and A-saddle in the Wild West, by W. H. Ride- 
Ing, a graphic account of advencurcs with Prof. 
Wheeler's Exploring Expedition. 

— An important work on English literature, 
intended for school and college use, hu been 
prepared on the basis of Prof. Morley's volume, 
by Prof. Moses Coic Tyler, and will be issued 
this munth b^ Sheldon & Col 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons are patting into type » 
new novel of American life and cbuactet, tli« 
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work oE a nev wr[teT. lu title is not quite A 
cided upon, but will probably be E/!el Schuylt 
or Ihe more sentimental sounding, TTu Heart of 
Mdel Schuyler. Number 17 oC the Economic 
Monographs will be Bi-Mttallism, by Hugh Mi 
Culloch, former Secretary of the Treisury. Like 
some of its predecessors in the series, it will be 
distributed by the Honest Money League of Chi- 
cago, and will so have an extended influence. 

— In furnishing their new office in Madi; 
Square, New York, Henry Holt & Co. have 
troduced something of an innovation. 1 
ground floor of iheir premises presents the quiet 
elegance of a suit of private parlors, giving 
hardly a suggestion of business. Fine books 
quite compatible with Eastlake furniture and 
mrpets and Morris pipers, and there seem 
icason why other publishing firms should 
follow the example. 

— James Miller is preparing new editions, with 
new illustrations added to the old, of Rajielai, 
Paul and Virginia, Unditu, and Eliiabcth, er 
tkt Exilei ef Siitria. Also JTit Swiit Family 
XMnim, with new illustrations from the Ger- 
man. This will be a small izmo of 550 pages, 
and will sell for a dollar. He will alsc 
one volume Elizur Wright's translation of La 
Fentain^i Fablts, long Out of the market, and 
issue it with reproductions of forty of Grend- 
vllle's telling illustrations from a fine French 
edition. It will fill a volume of 520 pages. 

— The fact that the Duke of Argyll U now 
visiting America will call additional attention to 
the book of his son, Lord Walter Campbell, 
which records the latler'g impressions of America, 
gained in his extensive tour of last sui 
includes Canada as well as the United States, 
though the trip was taken before his brother, the 
Marquis of Lome, accepted the Governor Gen- 
eralship of Canada. The English title of Ihe 
book will be Black and White, and this will 
probably be chosen for the American edition. 
It will be brought out here by R. Worthington 
before its appearance on the other side, and will 
be ready in a few days. Mr. Worthington also 
has in press R. A. Proctor's new book, Fopuh 
Sciencf, in which, as the noted scientist is comin 
here this summer, it will be the thing to be "up." 
Tie Souvenirs of Madame Le Brttn makes an 
exceptionally attractive work, both in appearance 
and contents. 

— The new series of " Illustrated Biographies 
of the Great Artists," to be brought out by 
Scribner & Welford at the rate of two a month, 
offers many attractions at a reasonable price. 
An especial object will be the furnishing of re- 
sults of recent investigations of foreign art 
critics, while accuracy in all matters will be a 
distinguishing feature. Arrangements have been 
made with continental proprietors of important 
art publications to reproduce costly engravings, 
and portraits of the artists will be given. The 
design for the binding is unique, being copied 
from the title page of a Terence, published in 
Venice in :499, and the fly leaf and lining of the 
cover are reproductions of a drawing for Italian 
lace. The first two volumes, Titian and Rem- 
brandt, are now ready, and will be followed in 
July by Raphael and Van Dyct. This house has 
also ready a cheaper edition of Mallock's Nem 
Rcfuilic, and a dainty little volume, Treei and 
Ferni, by Francis George Heath, which is half 
bounical aad half poetic, but wholly artistic, 



containing pleasant chat and fine illustrations of 

"green things growing." 

— The only new announcement of note from 
Charlts Scribner's Sons concerns the Life and 
Lilteri of Madame Bonaparte, a record of real 
life which in interest surpasses many a romance. 
The recent death of the lady at the advanced 
age of ninety.four has recalled aiicniion to her 
eventful history. Mr. Eugene L. Didier has had 
every facility for making a complete memoir, and 
Mr. Charles Bonaparte, of Baltimore, has ex- 
amined the proofs and offered occasional sugges- 
tions. It will be illustrated with a copy oE the 
portrait painted by Gilbert Sttiart, whidi gives 
three views of Madanie Uonaparte's face on one 

— The initiated know that one of the heroes 
of romance in Mercy Fhilbrick'i Choice was stud- 
ied from a hero in real life, prominent traits of 
whose beautiful and consistent life are only 
shadowed forth in the novel. The man who thus 
unconsciously sat for his portrait was Prof. 
Albert Hopkins, for forty years professor at 
Williams College. His life, to be issued this 
week by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., has been 
compiled by Rev. A. C. Senall from his journal, 
letters, and published articles, supplemented by 
contributions from his brother, ex -President 
Mark Hopkins, Kev. S. Ireneeus Prime, Dt 
Henry M. Field, and other noted friends and 
associates. It will fill a duodecimo of 350 pages. 
7%e Memeirt of Count de Gasparin, translated 
from the French of Boerel, is being prepared for 
publication by this firm by the wish of Madame 
de Gasparin. 

— Macmillan & Co.'s important new importa. 
lions are Sclectioni from the Correspondence ef tki 
late Maevey Napier, Esq., who was for many 
years editor of the Encyclopadia Britannic, 
Edinburgk Revirm, a position which put hi 
communication with the leading literary mi 
his time, from 1S14 to 1S46. Another o 
volume is The Relations ef Mind and Brain, by 
Henry Calderwood. Its object is to 
what theory of mental life is warranted on strictly 
scientific evidence. It considers the latest results 
of anatomical and physiological research, 
the structure and functions of the brain^ and 
studies the facts in human life that are uncare 
for by anatomical and physiological science, an 
require to be assigned to a higher nature, i 

enlarged edition of Archibald Geikie' 
Outlines of Field Geology is ready, and the many 
scattered contributions to the subject of edu- 
cation, by George Combe, have been gathered 
comprehensive volume under the title 
of Education, Its Frincifdes and Fraitice. It is 
carefully edited and fully annotated by William 
Jolly, and gives a fair representation of the views 
of the great phrenologist who ranked dose to 
Gall and Spurzheim. It has also a curious inter- 
as showing the progress of education, and 
the inception and growth of various theories 
erning it, 

John Wiley & Sons are making ready for 
ifae fall an elegant edition from new plates of 
IViilloH and Catton'i Complete Angler, as edited 
by Dr. Bethune — the liethune edition having 
a long time out of print. It will 
be printed in two royal octavo volumes, fine 
paper and handsome type, will be strictly limited 
to one hundred copies, and will have the list of 
subscribers published with the work. 
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THE wsixnras of albebt gal- 

LATIH.* 

THIS massive and commandiag coUec- 
tion is the most important contribution 
to the documentary history of the United 
States we have had for a number of years, 
and it has been edited and published with a 
thoroughness and fidelity, and in a style, 
well befitting its character. Albert Gallatin 
is one of the less familiar, but was one of the 
ablest and most honorable, of the founders 
of the nationa] structure and character. Like 
some others who served us at the same time, 
he was a foreigner. He was born In Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1761, the son of a councillor 
of state, who was in torn a connection of the 
celebrated Necker. He came to America 
1779, the year after his graduation at the 
University of Geneva. After a short service 
in the American armj of the Revolution, 
followed by a brief teaching connection with 
Harvard College, he went to Virginia,whi 
made the acquaintance of Washington. The 
story goes that at the time of the first 
ing of the two, Washington was in a log 
cabin, surrounded by a knot of backwoods- 
men, of whom he was soliciting information 
for his guidance in layingout a road across the 
Alleghanies. Gallatin, then a young man of 
twenty-four or thereabouts, stood looking on 
and listening, and having quickly made up 
his mind as to the best route to be followed, 
did not hesitate to say so. Washington's 
dignity was at 6rst disturbed by the inter- 
ruption, but he soon recovered his urbane 
maniter, acknowledged graciously the cor- 
rectness of the young stranger's judgment, 

The V 



afterwards inquired about him, and ended 
by oEFering him the position of bis land 
agent This offer Gallatin thought it best 
to decline. Subsequently he settled on an 
estate in Pennsylvania, and was at once 
summoned into the public service. In 17S9 
he was elected to the Constitutional Con- 
vention of his Sta.te, and in 1793 to the 
United States Senate, having meantime 
served two years in the State Legislature. 
From his seat in the Senate he was debarred 
by a technicality relating to his naturaliza- 
tion; but from 1795 to 1801 he was a mem- 
ber of the House oE Representatives, and 
from the outset made his mark as a staunch 
republican, a broad statesman, and a vigor- 
ous debater. He became indeed the leader 
of his party, and supplemented his speeches 
with numerous pamphlets which wielded 
great influence. In 1801 he was appointed 
by President Jefferson Secretary of the 
Treasury, which oflSce he held on into Madi- 
son's administration — until 1813. During 
these years he made for himself a reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest financiers of the 
age. His measures were largely instru- 
mental in the reduction of the national debt, 
in the opening of the public lands to settle- 
ment, and in the extension of public works. 
His personality was felt, in fact, in almost 
every department of the government, and 
when i8i2 brought threateninga of anothi 
war with Great Britain he was aforemost ma 
to be sent on an embassage of peace. In 
this capacity he spent several years abroad, 
in company with John Quincy Adams, James 
A. Bayard, Henry Clay, and others; and in 
effecting the Treaty of Ghent and the ensu- 
ing Commercial Convention with England, 
he took a leading part. For the next few 
years he was United States Minister to 
France, and again Envoy Extraordinary to 
Great Britain ; and in 1827 took up his resi- 
dence in New York, where he not only con- 
tinued his public service in more private 
forms, but at once identified himself with 
literary, educational, and historical interests, 
and crowned an illustrious official career 
with the equally valuable achievements of a 
substantial learning and a wise and benefi- 
cent spirit He died in 1849, having been a 
prominent figure before the country for sixty 
years, for more than half that time 
sponsible and distinguished stations. 

The writings of such a man must furnish 
a very important chapter in the political his- 
tory of our first half century. A complete 
collection of them would fill many volumes 
it is a selection only which is here presented. 
The first two volumes are made up almost 
exclusively of letters never before collected, 
or even printed, including such letters to Mr. 
Gallatin, as well as by him, as have a bearing 
upon his public career and influence. Among 
the letters by him the most numerous groups 
are those to John Quincy Adams, Henry 
Clay, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. The 
letters to him, which are far in the minority. 



chiefly from the three Presidents last 
ed, and from William H, Crawford, who 
Secretary of the Treasury after Gal- 
latin. 

The third volume "contains such essays 
and publications of Mr. Gallatin as are be- 
lieved to have historical value, and are not 

ily to be found, even in public libraries." 
Here we find one of his earliest speeches, 

the Pennsylvania Legislature, 1795; one 

of bis earliest pamphlets, "A Sketch of the 

Finances of the United States," 1796; and 

Peace with Mexico," the pamphlet, we 

believe, of which 150,000 copies were print- 

1 in its original form. 

The furniture provided for those who sit 
down to the use of these spacious volumes 
complete and satisfactory as to call for 
special commendation. First, each volume 
has its own elaborate table of contents, so 
that, in the case of the first two, the arrai^e- 
ment of the correspondence being strictly 
chronological, one can readily turn to any 
desired letter in the series. Then, in the 
third volume, we have, beside the appendix 
which gives a Gallatin Genealogy, a set of 
five indexes. The first is a list of Mr. Galla- 
tin's writings published during his life-time, 
with an indication of those which have been 
included in the present collection ; the sec- 
ond and third are alphabetical indexes to 
persons with whom the correspondence here 
collected was conducted; the fourth is a list 
of miscellaneous letters and papers ; and 
the fifth, a general topical index to the whole 
work. Mr. Henry Adams is to be warmly 
thanked for the care and fidelity with which 
he has performed his editorship, and the 
publishers for the strength and beauty of 
the books as books. 

It only remains to add that a life of Gal- 
latin, by Mr. Adams, is in press by the same 
publishers. 

OAPT. OODMAffS KOUHB TRIP .■ 

A JOURNEY of great interest is de- 
scribed in this volume in a manner 
most instructive and entertaining. Captain 
Codman is a close observer of men and 
things and a capital narrator. He has a 
keen sense of humor, a quick eye for pict- 
uresque objects and incidents, great skill in 
catching and preserving local characteristics, 
and a sensible and racy style. On such a 
journey as he took it would be a pleasure to 
follow almost anybody ; but he has imparted 
to his narrative qualities of exceptional ex- 
cellence, and we have read it from beginning 
to end with the greatest satisfaction, have 
learned from it much that is new, and have 
had many a hearty laugh over its stories and 
the dry humor which sparkles even in its 
most matter-of-fact passages. No writer on 
California has given a larger amount of use- 
ful information than Capt. Codman, and 
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route was largely an unfrequented one, and 
he un[formly gives the preference to unhack- 
neyed topics. There is not a page on the 
Yosemite, and the Big Trees are left in the 
distance. 

Leaving New York by the steamship 
" Colon," CapL Codman proceeded iirst 
Panama, and thence by railway across the 
isthmus, and by connecting steamer to San 
Francisco. No extraordinary incidents 
marked this first stage of the trip, and 
pause in the narrative is made at the city of 
the Golden Gate. The reader is taken 
once across the bay to Oakland, for an e 
tended tonr through Southern California. 
The entire State is first traversed as far as 
the Colorado River, which is the Arizona 
boundary ; towns, valleys, ranches, vineyards, 
and fruit farms being visited and described 
by the way. The extreme point reached 
this direction is the city of Ynma, on the 
Arizona side, which was "too much" for 
Capt Codtnan: 

No pen canportra_y it ; no photi^raphy _ 

produce it ; no paintmg can by coloring represent 
Ibe sandy desert of its wide atreeU, the irregular 
blocks and scattered houses, the lazy Mexicans 
lolling atxjut the grf^shops, and gazing wistfully 
at theiT contents ; the glare of the burning sun ; 
the total absence of trees, shrubs, grass, or any 

Sreen thing to vary the monotony of sand and 
UEI. This is Yuma, the thriving dtv, with its 
wealthy merchants, its newspapers, its hotels, its 
court'housc, and probably its churches — alibough 
we did not happen to see or hear of them. This 
is Yuma, with its two thousand inhabitants, the 
frontier settlement on the west of Arizona, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Gila and the Colo- 
rado, one hundred and fifty miles from the sea 
by the course of the Utter river, and one hun- 
dred miles in a direct line. By and by, when it 
increases in wealth and importance, as its oppor- 
tunities indicate that it will, a more refined taste 
will change its present forbidding aspect. A 
few thousand dollars will pay for abundant irri- 
gation, avenues of trees will supersede the 
shadeless streets, elegant houses rise upon the 
ruins of wretched adobes, and churches and 
schools will take the place of saloons and g; 
bling dens. The poor Indians and the Mexi< 
"Ereascr8"willbe drowned out by the com „ 

, _■_.-. :__.^__ __J , .. J y^j,[^ f,„^ (Ijjg 



Capt. Codman advises nobody to abandon 
a profession or trade that affords a decent 
subsistence, for the purpose of emigrating 
to Arizona to hunt for silver. 

From Yuma Capt. Codman returned lei- 
surely northward by way of San Bernardino ; 
Los Angeles, now an American city of 
18,000 inhabitants; Anaheim, a prosperous 
and inviting German colony ; Buenaventura 
and Santa Barbara; San Luis Obispo and 
Santa Cruz. Of the fertility and beauty of 
the country he speaks with undisguised ad- 
miration, but of the climate with noticeable 
caution. Santa Barbara is widely famed as 
a resort for consumptives, but, says the 

At the time of our stay, the few days were 
termed "exceptional." Wr ■ - 



.i,i>t>uiui. i.e met a great many 
ixceptionals" everywhere. Every 



morning a chilling fog arose from the sea and 
shrouded the town in a veil of mist till nearly 
mid-day. They said it never did so before, and 
never would do so again. The weather is a pet 
of these Santa Barlrarians, but like other house- 
hold pets — children and dogs — it does not 
always "show ofi well " before strangers. 

In other respects, however, the country 
did not fail to sustain its reputation. Look 
for instance at the lovely Santa Clara valley, 
as viewed on the approach from Santa Cruz : 

A garden of one and a quarter million acres, 
fifty-two miles long, thirty-four miles wide, vaii- 
eeated with grass-covered undulating hills, or- 
chards, vineyards and yellow fields of grain, 
spotted all over with the evet-present great live- 
oaks, that, from this height, seemed like little 
green bushes no higher than the heads of wheal 
among which they were scattered. 

This excursion into Southern California 
Capt Codman duplicated with another as far 
north as Oregon, going by water up the 
coast, and into and up the Columbia River 
as far as the Dalles. And on still another 
occasion he explored the valley of the 
Sacramento as far as Marysville. 

Of Sao Francisco only a passing notice is 
taken, but there is an admirably sensible 
chapter on the Chinese question, and sharp 
and telling thrusts at Keameyism are made 
at various points. Capt. Codman warmly 
defends the Chinese in California, and his 
figures and reasoning are convincing. 

A return across the Continent completed 
the "round trip." Little is said of the 
mines of Nevada, but from Salt Lake City 
our author made a three weeks' detour of 
four hundred miles into Southern Utah, get- 
ting many glimpses of Mormonism from an 
inside point of view, and tasting some of 
the roughest experiences of life and travel 
imaginable. He found, too, at least, one 
shining exception to the repulsive polyga- 
mous rule. This was in Mr. Goodwin, of 
Lehi, originally a Connecticut farmer, who 
came to the Pacific Coast as early as 1846, 
and who thus delivered himself on the "pe- 
culiar institution," while bis guests ale 
peaches, plums, and grapes out of his 
garden ; 



" I have a kingdom of my 01 






"with- 



in the doctrine for those who like it, but God 
never required it of me. Matrimony is a 'straight 
and narrow path.' I like to go it alone. Now 
you hang a plummet down from the wall and let 
It drop between two women. Each of them will 
say it swings nearer the other one than toward 
her. I might be straight up and down like that 
plummet, and though the women mightn't say 
anything, both of them would think I was lean- 
ing the wrong way from her. 5o much for two 
women. Now hang yourself like a plummet In a 
circle of half a dozen, and then you can make 
some calculation what kind of a time you would 
have through life." 

In Colorado Capt. Codman spent more 
time " looking around," choking vHth Den- 
ver dust, trying the virtues of the various 
narrow gauge railways, tasting the springs, 
looking into the mines, and capping the 
climax by an ascent of Pike's Peak. Later 
ran over " into Southeastern Idaho, to 



visit the Soda Springs and Bear Lake, and 
he leaves the reader amid the tantalidng 
luxuries of a hotel-car, bowling along over 
the prairies of Illinois, eit route from Omaha 
to Chicago. 

We have not even mentioned many of 
the moat interesting topics touched upon in 
the course of this great circuit — such as the 
canal across the isthmus, the great cattle 
farms of California, wine manufacture, orange 
cultivation, old missions and modern col- 
onies, mud-baths and stage-coach perils, 
railroad-building and salmon-catching, the 
Indians, the Saints, the magnificent scenery, 
and the odd characters ; nor have we given 
more than a fiunt indication of the good 
stories, the frank opinions, the solid instruc- 
tion, the good humor, and the graphic de- 
scriptions, which enter into the composition 
of the book. We will only now add that 
Capt. Codman was accompanied by his wife 
all the way, even into the wilderness and 
perils of Southern Utah, and that a treat 
awaits all who go with them by means of 
this 



TWO NEW IBANSLATIOHS OF THE 
JENEID. 

DURING the last few years, the careful 
observer has seen with stirprise a copy 
of Virgil's jSiuid lying upon the Speaker's 
table in the House of Representatives at 
Boston. Public life with us is of such ab- 
sorbing interest that an American politician 
rarely finds the time or has the inclination 
to undertake any purely literary work. But 
the appearance of Mr. Long's version of the 
A^Htid'' now explains the anomaly above 
mentioned, and its production affords a kind 
of parallel to the Homeric studies of the 
Earl of Derby and Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Long's preface must be regarded as 
singularly unhappy. The style of his prose 
awakens no desire lo read his verse. It is 
unnatural and full of conceits and affecta- 
tion. Still further, he lacks in enthusiasm 
for his author, and gives up his case before 
making his plea. The w^rld, he thinks, 
could better lose the whole jKneid "than a 
psalm of David or a verse of Whittier." Of 
course no one would care to match the in- 
spiration of the jfLneid with that of the 
Hebrew Psalter, or to place its author in the 
same class of poets with Homer, or Shake: 
speare,or Burns. It maybe the work of tal- 
ent, rather than of genius. Yet, after all, he 
sadly lacks in appreciation, if not in taste, 
who would sacrifice the stately dignity of 
Virgil's verse, the exquisite refinement of 
his thought, and that nameless grace which 
surrounds the whole, for a single stanza from 
the pen of a rude, though noble, bard of our 

Mr. Long's translation, however, is better 
than his preface, or than the opening lines of 
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the poem would give reason to expect. The 
form in which it is cast — the unrhymed 
heroic measure of Milton— is better adapted 
to the uses of the epic than either the hex- 
ameters of Morris, the ballad-meter of Con- 
ington, or the rhymed heroic couplet of 
Dryden. It is probably the very measure 
which the judgment of Virgil would have 
chosen, had he written in English instead of 
Latin. But the very simplicity of its con- 
struction makes this a difficult kind of verse 
in which to excel. When rhythm as well as 
rhyme are superfluous, the poet must be 
especially careful lest he pass the narrow 
boundary, and become prosaic. 

Mr. Cranch, the first American translator 
of Virgil, is deficient here. But, despite 
occasional defects, Mr. Long's verse has the 
threefold merit of strength, dignity, and 
grace, and is in important qualities the best 
translation which has yet appeared. On a 
single page, we find two passages, one in its 
l)est, the other in its worst manner: 



Thevpull: benealh Ihcir uuidi it 
Sbirm Irom bnuen btak 10 •!<>. 

TheEr m^^^ 
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This is vivid and forceful ; but how com- 
monplace the following : 

Tn such an uproar Ihey but make it wont. 

Thpy EC* oat iron-bound pole* and sharwncd Btak«, 

And ^nm ihi wjlci cull thiir broken oan : 

We can quote but one other extract illus- 
trating Mr. Ix>ng's succces in rendering the 
more philosophical portions of his author. 
It is from the famous discourse of Anchises 
in Book Sixth. The books are not num- 
bered in the running title, and no index 
helps the reader to find where they begin : 

la lb« beginning came the bcealh of life, 
Tim Inm wiifain imaini <ht iky an<I earth, 
The liquid lea, Ihe nwDQ'i mplendEiit aib, 
Tbe wiD iDd (tan. InfuKd tlirougb all iu vcina, 
MiiH] ihriili the univene and ihrobi ihroogh alt 
tta ham. Thence men and llocki, fowliof the air, 
And irhataoeTCr ihapcs Ihe m bringi loilh 
Benealh iu glittering tide. A ipark divine, 
The ennor at fire, '■ in thcH Ked«, 
Though m our lickiy bodiee quell their growth, 
CrampH by thia coil of t/ah, these wasting limbs. 

The book is printed and bound in excep- 
tionally beautiful style. 

The second translation before us ' was 
made by Captain H. H. Pierce, an officer in 
our regular army, and comes with a com- 
mendatory letter from Prof. Frieze, of Mich- 
igan University, Itneeds little notice, how- 
ever. The version is in the main literal and 
exact, as a prose version should be, but the 
style is neither prose nor verse. A single 
specimen will show how tame and forceless 
the constant resort to rhythm can make a 
prose work become : 

king, I'll speak Ihe truth, whate'er betide ; 
will own my Grecian birth; that fact, I tint pro- 
claim ; though cruel fate made Sinon grieve, a 
liar's tongue shall never curse his soul. 

These words might have come from the 
lips of Ancient Pistol himself, and the whole 
translation is in the same wearisome strain, 

1 A Rliythniic-Pniie Tranilalion of Virgil', ^orid. By 
HniTT Hubbard Pierce (U. S. Amy). J. B. Lippincon 
ft Co. tt<n 



THE SODTEinSS OF MADAMU LE 
BEXJII." 

ONE'S souvenirs are commonly the gems, 
flowers, and bric-A-6rac of travel, each 
havingitsownassociationof time, or place, or 
personality, recalling friendships, privileges, 
delights gone by. But the " souvenirs " of 
the gifted and distinguished woman whose 
name this volume bears are these friend- 
ships, privileges, delights themselves, each 
held by the tie of a tender memory, and 
compacted here into the story of a singularly 
successful and brilliant, but somewhat cheq- 
uered, life. The three volumes of the orig- 
inal .yawT^wdrJ [Paris, 1835-37] have appar- 
ently been worked over for the purpose of 
this translation and abridgment, though no 
clew is furnished to the identity of the com- 
piler. The translation is not the best, being 
defaced by stiffness and occasional slovenly 
constructions ; and the proof reading is care- 
less, especially in respect to punctuation, the 
period showing great remissness in duty, and 
the comma being allowed an unwarrantable 
ofhciousness. These are surface blemishes, 
however, in a very fresh and striking auto- 
biographical volume. 

Madame Le Brun was one of the most 
eminent portrait painters of her generation. 
Her period of activity — she was born in 
i7SSand died in 1842 — was coincident with 
most momentous changes and events in 
France, of many of which she was a per- 
sona] witness. Her profession brought her 
into very familiar intercourse with the high- 
est classes of society, and her talents earned 
for her the respectful notice, and often the 
most considerate attention, of kings, em- 
presses, and princes, and of the nobility in 
general. Finally, a score, more or less, of 
her most important years were divided be- 
tween Italy, Germany, Russia, and England, 
in each of which countries she here appears 
equally at home, and shines as only an illus- 
trious and virtuous woman can, the favorite 
at court, the lion of society, the omamenl of 
her profession. 

As a portrait painter Madame Le Brun 
had made her reputation by the age of 
twenty, when she was still plain Mademoi- 
selle Vigfe. Her portraits of Cardinal 
Fleury and La Bruy&re, made at that time 
from engravings, and presented to the 
Academic Frangaise, earned for her the very 
flattering recognition of that society, con- 
veyed in a note from D'Alembert. It be- 
came the fashion in Paris to have one's por- 
trait painted by this young lady. In 1779 
she painted for the first time the portrait of 
Marie Antoinette, then in " all the bril- 
liancy of her youth and beauty," and she 
afterwards did many others of her. The 
last sitting the Queen gave her was at Tri- 
anon, where her head was painted for the 
large picture representing her and her chil- 

•Souveninol Madame Vig^c Lc Bnin. R. Woilhing- 



dren. With the exception of the Comle 
d'Artois, she painted all the royal family of 
France in succession, and in 17S3 her suc- 
cesses secured for her the exceptional honor 
of admission to the Royal Academy, By 
this time she was a center piece in Paris 
society, and in the circles which gathered 
admiringly around her were represented the 
notabilities of tbe time. 

Nooni 
was like : 

differe 

evening. The mirth and laughter wtiicli pre- 
sided at these entertainments gave them acliarm 
which mere dinners can never have — a friendli- 
ness and sociability reigned amongst Ihe guests, 
restraint was laid aside, and it was at the suppers 
that Parisian society showed its superiority over 
that of all Europe. At my house', for instance, 
people began to arrive at nine o'clock. Politics 
were never alluded to, but literature and the 
news of the day were the chief subjects of con- 
versation. Sometimes we amused ourselves 
with acting charades, sometimes Ihe Abbi De- 
lisle or Le Brun Pindare would recite some oF 
their verses. At ten we sal down lo table; 
my supper was a most simple repasl. Il was 
always composed of a fowl, a fish, a dish of vege- 
tables, and a salad; so that if 1 happened to 
have too many guests there was not always 
enough for all lo cat. It was not of much con- 
sequence, we were gay, good lempered, and the 
hours passed like mmules ; towards midnight all 
look their departure, 

Madame Le Brun's "greatest recreation 
was going to the theater," and her Letter 
VIII is devoted to the actors of the time in 
Paris, "so admirable," she declares, "that 
they have never been excelled." There was 
the "astonishingly" ugly Le Kain; Mad- 
emoiselle Dumesnil, who always drank her 
bottle of wine before coming on the stage ; 
Larive, who had a gait so peculiar as to make 
people say that " he walked on one side of 
himself; " and the incomparable Talma. In 
the general scene of Madame Le Brun's 
Paris life a host of famous people appear 
and reappear. With the Mar^chal de No- 
ailles she often dined in his lovely chateau 
at St. Germain. To Louveciennes she went 
in 1786 to take tbe portrait of Madame du 
Barri, with whom she spent manjr an even- 
ing alone, seated by the fire, talking of Louis 
XV and his court. The Due de Brissac 
was the Barri's favorite at this time. At 
Malm^son she spent 3 fortnight in 17S3. 
The mutterings of the impending Revolution 
were now filling the air, and the shadow of 
the terrible events of 1789 lie heavily across 
her pages. She found it advisable to leave 
France, and thus began the episode of her 
visit to Italy. She passed leisurely through 
Turin, Parma, Modena, Bologna and Flor- 
ence, studying art by the way, and receiving 
most flattering attentions wherever her jour- 
ney paused. At Rome she met Angelica 
Kaullmann, and was requested by the Pope, 
Pius VI, to paint his portrait, but declined 
doing it, because of her unwillingness to at- 
tempt the work veiled, a precaution which 
etiquette would have required of her. At 
N^les she fell in with Sir William Hamil- 
ton and the seductive Mrs. Hart, afterwards 
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Lady Hamilton, whose since famous por- 
trait in the character of a bacchante she 
painted then and there. Sir William hag- 
gled with Madame Le Brun a long time 
over the price of this picture, finally getting 
heT to do it for 2,400 francs. He then sold 
it in London for 8,000 francs ! 

Madame Le Brun remained in and about 
Rome until 179Z, when, the condition of 
a&airs at home not encouraging her to re- 
turn, she went to Vienna, where she spent 
two years and a half, painting many por- 
traits of members of the royal family and 
the nobility. From Vienna she went to 
Russia, whither her fame had preceded her, 
and where she was accorded a renmrkable 
reception. SL Petersburg became her home 
for the greater part of the next five year?, 
and the Empress Catherine her most gra- 
cious patron. She painted her portrait, and 
portraits of princes, dukes, and duchesses 
without number. She was in Russia at the 
lime of the Empress's death, as well as at 
the assassination of her successor, Paul 1. 
The account of her residence in the north 
is one of the most entertaining parts of the 
volume. 

In England Madame Le Brun spent nearly 
three years, but she found both London and 
the English country-houses rather dull, and 
has not much to say of either. Her life 
throughout was embittered by her domestic 
relations. Her step-father ill-treated her. 
Her marriage was ill-assorted, and her huv 
band, though the two separated, did not hesi- 
tate to claim her earnings and to squander 
them. A beloved daughter proved way- 
ward and unprincipled, and turned out badly. 
The peculiarities of her career led her along 
a perilous way, which she seems, however, 
to have pursued with safety and womanly 
honor, and to many of the all sorts of people 
with whom she came in contact she presents 
a pleasing contrast Her memoirs reveal 
much of the corruption which debased the so- 
ciety in which she moved, a society in which 
few women were above suspicion, where in- 
trigue was the rule, and virtue seemed the 
exception. They are full of pictures of life 
in the great European capitals at the junc- 
ture of the last century with the present, and 
brilliant with the figures and Aw mots of 
distinguished personages of the past. Its 
bearing upon the Revolution gives the work 
much interest for students of French his- 
tory, and the profession of its author lends a 
special charm to the pages for all lovers of 
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ton & Co. f 1.50. 

Mixndyni, By John Boylc O'Reilly. Pilot 
Publishing Co. t\ 50. 

Maiden Xaehti. By Ella A. Giles. Jansen 
McCIurg&Co. $1.25. 

Milt Margery I Rosei. By Robert C. Meyen 
T. B. Peierson & Brothers. Paper. 50 cents. 

Clare and Bih4. By the author of " His Heart'i 
Desire." J. B. LippiiLoit 4 Co. #1.25. 



Hit Rtarfs Desire. }. B. Lippfncott 4 Co. 
fi.50. 

fa/te HoHor. By Thoma* Bentley. Edward 
Walker. 



iberg-CotU Family." Dodd, Mead & Co. 
fi.50 

The Felmerti is, we think, another illus- 
tration of the extreme difliculty of writing 
lovels for the exposition of theological doc- 
rines, schools, and convictions. The ele- 
nent is one that does not mix well with 
forms of fiction. In this story we have for 
heroine a girl growing up to womanhood 
under pledges of religious unbelief, made in 
spirit of mistaken fealty to a father who 
knows no God and rejects Christianity. 
Helen also marries, not for love, but to 
please her father, and her wifehood brings 
her under new influences, which are so made 
forth the strong Christian 
faith of the author; who, it may be men- 
tioned, is a daughter of the late Bishop 
Elliott, of Georgia, The style is In a meas- 
ure rich, and warm, and well-sustained, and 
shows much maturity of thought and feeling, 
but neither in its characters nor its move- 
ment does the book seem to us natural, and 
our respect for the author's intent can alone 
repress a feeling that she is conventional 
and tedious. 

So far as we remember, Mr. John Boyle 
O'Reilly has not before written a novel, hav- 
ing confined his pen to the routine of jour- 
nalism and occasional excursions into poetry. 
But Moondynt is no experiment It is a 
successful, and in many respects a powerful, 
story, robust in its fiber and manly in its 
tone. For it Mr. O'Reilly has utilized some 
of his Australian experiences, though only 
portions of the scene are laid in the distant 
continent of the Southern Pacific. The 
character element is furnished by convict 
life, and the motive, though it is not promi- 
nent, is reform in the convict system, while 
the progress of the story gives very graphic 
pictures of experiences on board a convict 
ship and in a penal colony on shore. A sad 
but pleasantly issuing love romance gives 
unity to its somewhat dissevered portions. 
The style is strong and yet tender, and there 
are passages of no little force and beauty. 
It is a pity that so good a novel should be 
printed in such trying type. 

Maiden Rachel is a gently philosophical 
story, without any scenery, with characters 
only, having for its aim to justify the posi- 
tion and preference of a woman who has re- 
mained single. The lay-figure who is made 
use of to set' forth this idea is pleasant to 
look upon, and her companions embody in 
themselves a. good proportion of kindred 
quality. There is a little too much of Mrs. 
Rogan, possibly, and in Mr. and Mrs. Sil- 
versham satire is broadened almost into 
caricature. The book holds a middle place, 
and calls for no veiy positive remarks of any 



A simply and sweetly told little story is 
Miss Margerys Roses, with only four people 
in it, two sisters and their lovers, with a rich 
and fragrant garden round about them, in 
the midst of whose perfume acquaintance 
ripens into friendship, and friendship into 
love; and love makes a strange mistake,and 
one disappointed but faithful heart is left 
long to wait for its reward. The receiving 
by one woman of a verbal declaration of love 
intended for another, with a happy marriage 
growing out of it, is not a common device in 
fiction, and we are not sure that it would 
work smoothly in real life ; but here it is 
made to answer very weU. 

Two love stories, more or less intertwined, 
run through Clare andBibi, the two heroines 
of which are two sisters. "Brfb^," however, 
is affectionate and short for Evelyn, who is 
the youngest, and the pet, of Mrs. Flem- 
ing's six children. There are two lovers 
to each girl, one of whom is a rake, who 
just misses carrying off a prize which he 
does not deserve. The competition for the 
hand of Clare is rather strangely managed, 
we must think, and unnaturalness is a chief 
quality of the story, which, however, is well 
told, and as interesting as the average. But 
we hope there will not be many such cold- 
blooded separations as between Max and 
Clare at the beginning, nor many foolish and 
impulsive young girb to fall into B^b^s 
error, resolutely as she tried to retrieve it at 
the last 

His Heart's Desire is an anonymous 
novel, and one of that class whose interest 
depends upon the portrayal of character and 
the emotions, rather than upon outward cir- 
cumstances, as of place or surrounding. But 
it would be difiicult to imagine the scene as 
laid elsewhere than in that great city which 
is as much the miniature of the American 
world as is London of the world at lai^. 
The motive is the same as that underlying 
many of Hawthorne's works, and there is 
something not unlike his power of making 
us conscious of the retribution which surely 
follows a secret sin. Perhaps too great 
prominence is given to this element of guilt 
and horror ; but the careful reader will not 
fail to hear the accompanying warning. 

False Honor is a clever and amusing 
story, original in plot and in many of its in- 
cidents ; so strongly tinged, however, with 
the dramatic element, that we never lose a 
sense of unreality in the characters intro- 
duced. The book purports to be a picture 
of some phases of London society. We do 
not know why it would not answer all re- 
quirements for the popular comedy, even to 
the last scene, where the curtain should fall 
upon lovers made happy at length by pa- 
rental blessing, and everybody else look on 
in a supposed state of the highest satis- 

A Woman's IVardhsa no doubt won a 
place among the novels of the day, having a 
(airly good right to claim one. We have 
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some doubts as to the premise npon which 
the whole fabric of narrative is founded ; 
namely, that Genevieve Weir was right in 
canceling her engagement uf marriage ; but 
allowing for a difference of opinion on this 
point, we can have full sympathy for her 
trials, and admiration for her noble bearing 
under them. There are not many charac- 
ters, and thus we are allowed a concen- 
tration of interest, which is quite a relief 
from the tedium and inconsequence often 
resulting from a more ambitious attempt on 
the part of an author. 

Joan tht Maid, by the author of the 
Cotta Family, is written, like that, as a chron- 
icle, and Joan of Arc is the central figure. 
Beyond most other tales of history must 
this ever have an interest for us, and as here 
presented it does not fail to reward the 
reading. We recognize, to be sure, as in 
other works of this writer, a falling off from 
that standard of excellence which she raised 
for us in her first book, so perfect of its 
kind. The style has an added tone of con- 
straint, almost approaching stiffness ; but 
there still remains something of the old 
charm. 



MIHOB KOTIOES. 

The Life and Adventures of Ernst Mo- 
ritz Arndl. [Roberts Brothers, f 2.2s.] We 
have already had, in two large octavos. Prof. 
Seeley's Life and Times of Stein; and we 
have now, in this moderate crown 8vo, a me- 
moir of Stein's friend and political colleague 
— a sort of pendant to the larger work, and 
the more entertaining, it must be confessed, 
of the two. It is mainly "a translation of 
Amdt's autobiography [which is in two vol- 
umes], abridged in many places, and occa- 
sionally enlarged by quotations from his let- 
ters and other writings." The compiler's 
name is not given, but Prof. Seeley fur- 
nishes an inviting preface, introducing the 
Uography as being a better kind of histori- 
cal novel — "a sort of Erckmann-Chatrian 
novel for Germany, showing us the side of 
the Napoleonic age which history for the 
most part overlooks." To quote further: 

In this biography, therefore, the reader can 
without troublr, and not without pleasure, make 
himaelf acquainled with the Napoleonic age as it 
appeared lo an ordinary civilian, who, though 
himself but a minor actor in the play, knew per. 
sonally many of the principal actors, and with- 
out (jten taking a share in great events, was 
sametimea a spectator of them, and generally 
mixed in the ciowd which met to discuss them 
on tlK morrow. He will not be required 10 
study intricate matters of diplomacy, but he will 
be introduced to the difficulties, the abuses, the 
miseries, which made necessary (he vast inlemal 
and externa] changes out of which modern Ger- 
many has risen. 

Arndt was born in 1769 and died in i860. 
He was student and professor at Greifs 
wald, and began his pen-war against Napo. 
leon in 1807. His pamphlets and his songs 
had an immense effect in arousing German 
national feeling. He rendered some political 
service, suffered persecution for a period. 



and spent a happy and honored old age at 
Bonn. He was a sort of German Whittier, 
strengthened with a Garrisonian strain, only 
his inspiration was a love of Fatherland and 
a defense of her against foreign foes. The 
famous and stirring song, " Was ist des 
Deutschen Vateriand?" was one of his. 
Says Professor Seeley : 

Arndt strutted with Napoleon as closely and 
continually as any German prince or loldier. 
Napoleon, who possibly never heard his name, 
determined the complexion of his whole life. 
And moreover Arndt s character was a remarka- 
bly clear mirror for his time to reflect itself in. 
He was all candor, warmth and cheerfulness. 

The steel portrait which adorns the vol- 
ume exhibits such a character. It is the 
face of a fine, rugged, simple old man. 

He has no pecnliarily, which might have col- 
oured his view of things. He has the Homeric 
ballad-singer's freedom of narrative and descrip- 



philosophise too much upon what he sees. 

The memoir is indeed delightful reading; 
its three opening chapters particularly so, 
which relate to Arndt's childhood and youth, 
and are full of graphic and quaint pictures 
of German domestic life. Four chapters 
are devoted to his university career, two to 
his Russian visit and residence at St. Pe~ 
tersburg, and the rest to his political career 
and troubles, his Bonn professorship, and 
his serene old age. It is a grievous fault in 
such a valuable book to have no index. 

Wanderings in Palaggnia. By Julius Beer- 
bohm. [Henry Hoh&Co.$i.oo.] Inthisageof 
wide and thorough exploration, it is not often 
that a traveler has the luck to light upon a 
country so fresh and unhackneyed for de- 
scriptive purposes, as that depicted by Mr. 
Beerbohm. The opening chapters, which 
give the early impressions of a newly ar- 
rived observer, are well written, but, agree- 
able as they are, give no idea of the real 
interest into which the narrative develops 
farther on. After a stay of two months in 
Northern Patagonia, Mr. Beerbohm starts, 
in company with a couple of guides, for an 
eight days' ride over the pampas to Sandy 
Point, where it is his intention to catch the 
Buenos Ayres steamer. The first mis- 
chance which befalls the expedition is a 
detention of over three weeks beside the 
River Gallegos, whose ford proves impassa- 
ble, owing to tremendous mountain floods. 
Provisions give out; the party are half 
starved; and the final crossing is effected 
only at the imminent risk of Mr. Becr- 
bohm's life. The night after the crossing of 
the Gallegos the horses stampede, leaving 
the enfeebled travelers on foot, in a sterile 
country, one hundred and fifty miles from 
their destination. This mi.sfortune is luckily 
rectified two days later, by falling in with an 
opportune camp of Indians, from whom 
they procure fresh animals ; and Sandy 
Point being at last attained, and the ill- 
starred tourist left safely asleep in bed. 



after a bath and a good supper, the reader 
naturally concludes that his misadventures 
are finally over. Not at all I He is awakened 
by shrieks and volleys of musketry, to find 
a drunken convict leaning against his bed- 
room door; a piece of bread in one hand, a 
box of sardines in the other, and a just-dis- 
charged Remington rifie laid down within 
easy reach I The soldiers of the Chilian 
garrison and the convicts have mutinied 
during the night, seized the town, and are 
marauding and murdering at will. Two 
days of exciting peril follow. Mr. Beer- 
bohm and his guide are forced to take 
refuge in the woods. They have under 
their protection the family of the governor, 
who have escaped from the insurgents as by 
miracle ; and the task of hiding and feeding 
ladies and little children in the dripping 
forests, under perpetual alarms of " The 
soldiers!" with provisions only to be pro- 
cured at the price of a hazardous excursion 
into the midst of the enemy, as may easily 
be imagined, is not an easy one. The situa- 
tion is relieved at length by the arrival of a 
Chilian man-of-war, which receives the fugi- 
tives on board, and, a few hours later, Mr, 
Beerbohm quits Patagonia ; without regret, 
we should imagine, though he stil! finds a 
good word to say for the country where he 
has undergone such a varied and exciting 
experience. 

Seven sermons by Rev. Minot J. Savage, the 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, have 
been given to the reading public in a nicely 
printed volume entitled Life Qiieitians. With 
one exception the sermons were spoken, not 
written, and theyareprintcdas they were spoken, 
from stenographic reports. As would be the 
case, neither their thought nor their style 13 pre- 
cise. But they are direct, simple, Intelligible ; 
good illustrations of what preaching ought oftener 
to be — the plain talk of a man with his friends. 
Mr. Savage has m>thing to do in this volume 
with theology; his themes are every -day matters 
of business, society, physical culture, books, 
labor, politics ; and his medicine for all woes and 
wants is common sense infused with some prin- 
ciples of universal religion. [I..ockwood, Brooks 
&Co. »..oo.] 

Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke is medical super- 
intendent of the Asylum for the Insane, at Lon- 
don, Ontario. His essay on Man's Moral Mature 
is an abstruse physi co-met aphyjical study of 
the human constitution in its personal and his- 
toric aspects, with nothing iu it to interest the 
general reader, but addressed rather to the pro- 
fessional class to which the author belongs, 
whose attention it certainly deserves. [G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, fi.50.] 

Stranger and Guest is the title of a very little 
book by Rev. Dr. M. R. Vincent, a Presbyterian 
pastor in New York city, intended to bring the 
reader into a genera! loving knowledge of Jesns 
Christ, and particularly to guide bim in his ap< 
proach to the Lord's Snpper. [A, D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75c.] 
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Tbere ue tbcmoiidt of people ivho iidmit li 
their homei end Into IntimitB aHociation with I 
mental and moral Ills ef their etalldten, booki 
auch a character, that If they ibauld only ere 
out of their coven and tel Into coata and hata, th 
would be iBcontlnentlr kicked Into the atteeta. 

-MwoT J. Savaoi 



THE OOHEDIE FBAITOAIS. 

THE sensation of the hour in London has 
been the appearance at the Gaiety The- 
ater of the members of the Com^die Fran- 
;aJs, from the Th^fttre Fran^ais, Paris ; a 
company including the somewhat notoriously 
eccentric Sara Bernhardt, Mme. Favart, M. 
Got, M. Maubant, and a number of other 
almost equally distinguished names. The 
brilliance of the performance has been en- 
hanced by the richness of the repertory, 
which includesnot less than forty-one pieces, 
among them a good representation of the 
classical school. Le Mtnteur of Pierre Cor- 
neille, the Ariane and the Comte ly Essex of 
Thomas Comeille, Voltaire's Zaire, and no 
less than nine of Moli^re's best comedies 
have had place upon the list, together with 
Victor Hugo's Hernani, Dumas the elder's 
MdlU. de Belle-Isle, George Sand's Le Mar- 
quis de Villemes, and other plays by modern 
writers. The selections from MoliSre have 
included Le Tarluffe, Le Midecin. Malgri 
Lui, Le Misanthrope, Le Midecin Volante, 
Les Pricieuses Ridieules, and Sganarelle. 

It is pleasant to see this revived interest 
in the old masterfneces of French comedy, 
and to think of Moliire especially being in- 
terpreted as he was originally by a band of 
strolling players. For nothing else is this 
company of stars from the Th^ltre Fran- 
gais, and Mme. Bernhardt herself, it must be 
said, keeps up in some degree the character 
of mountebank. 

Think of an actress of her genius and 
fame putting forth a circular offering to de- 
vote her talents to the entertainment of 
evening parties "de la haute soci^td," upon 
terms to be learnt from her secretary ; and 
for such occasions contriving to get a piece 
written expressly for her, in which she un- 
dertakes to model a medallion in the pres- 
ence of the spectators ! 

The actors of the Com^e Fran^ais are 
nevertheless marvelous actors, and the 
scenes and characters of the great French 
dramatists have never before been so pre- 
sented to an English audience. One cannot 
wonder, with the reports before him, that 
London is wild. 

Our readers will find in Mr, Henry James, 
]r.'s, French Ptets and Ntrve/isis IMicmiltan 
& Co.] a capital critical sketch of these very 
actors of the Thldtre Franqais; and a chap- 
ter in the late Mr, George H, Lewes's vol- 
ume On Acton and Acting [Henry Holt & 
Co.] thnws additional light upon the group. 



OOITOEBFIITO UAP8. 

WE wish that publishers would realize 
the value of the service they may 
render to their readers by inserting maps in 
all books of travels. It is a great conven- 
ience to find in such a book a map of the 
country referred to, and to be able to read 
with the finger and eye upon it 

We have several books in mind at this 
moment which might have been greatly im- 
proved by just this provision. These are 
Beerbohm's Wanderings in Patagonia, Mr. 
Robinson's Great Fur Land, and Mr. Ste- 
venson's Travels with a Donkey in the 
Chiennes. These are all capital books in 
their way ; and it would have been very easy 
to furnish each with a simple outline map, 
enabling the reader to follow the author step 
by step along his narrative. 

Capt. Codman's Round Trip supplies the 
want in a partial degree by a device upon the 
cover, which helps the reader's eye to a ready 
comprehension of the narrative. A few 
maps within would still have been a great 
addition. 

For a book of travel a map is at once the 
most useful and the most feasible form of 
illustration. 

Wlienever we experience a disappoint- 
ment in this matter, we obtain relief by tak- 
ing down from our shelves Bishop's Voyage 
of the Paper Canoe [Lee & ShepardJ which 
in respect of maps is an example, and ought 
to be an inspiration, to authors and pub- 
lishers forever. 

THAT PIB8T AMEBIOAIT PEESfl. 

IN our last issue but one we spoke of the 
University Press, Cambridge, in its his- 
torical and memorial character, as a remote 
descendant of that ancient printing-house i: 
Cambridge, established nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago, the first in what are 
the United Sutes of America. Qui 
spected and prosperous friends, the firm of 
John Wilson & Son, had no need in fact to 
remove from Holyoke Street to the great 
Brattle House on Brattle Square in order 
be possessedof an historic station. Their old 
quarters mark almost, if not actually, the 
very spot where, before 1643, good Mr. 
Elijah Corlet was keeping the first " lattin 
schoole " in Cambridge, to fit " Indian 
youths " and others for Harvard College 
and President Dunster's house, in which 
Stephen Daye and his press first went 
work in 1639, is believed to have stood very 
nearly opposite. Holyoke Street is saturated 
with the spirit of the first American " print- 
ery ; " and should not be overshadowed by 
the grander establishment of to-day. 

The story of this early Cambridge, and 
first truly American, press is full of interest. 
The founder of it was one Rev. Joseph 
Glover, of England, a friend of the young 
Harvard College, who set out with his family 
to come to New England, bringing the press 
and the printer with him. The printer 



Stephen Daye. Mr. Glover died on the 

passage ; his family, the printer, and the 
press survived. The press, which was a 
distinct gift to the college. President Dun- 
ster took at once into his own house ; and 
he presently did the same by the Widow 
Glover, whom he married in 1641. Daye, 
and his son Matthew, worked the press till 
1649, issuing from it first The Freeman's 
Oath, 3 small handbill, in 1639; a series of 
Almanacs, one each year, five of which were 
in the Brinley collection, every one believed 
to be unique ; moat notably The Bay Psalm 
Book, in 1640, with a second edition in 1647 ; 
and one or two other publications ; in all, 
some fourteen titles. The press was "run" 
under President Dunster's supervision, and 
the profits accrued to the college. 

Samuel Green's first publication of im- 
fiortance was The Book of the General Lawes, 
etc, compiled by order of the General Court, 
1648 or 1649; and his second the famous 
Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline; 
but his great achievement, in which he had 
the help of Marmaduke Johnson, was John 
Eliot's series of Indian translations, includ- 
ing the whole Bible, Mamusse fVuaneetu- 
fanatamwe, which Eliot " writ with but one 
pen," and which is now one of the celebrated 
books of history. The Old Testament was 
three years passing through the press, at the 
rate of about a sheet a week. 

For nearly forty years there was no other 
printing-press in the country than this 
of Harvard College at Cambridge ; and the 
amount of work it did was prodigious, con- 
sidering its resources and the times. 



DEZTEE'S BIBLIOSfiAPHY OF OOH- 
GEEGATI0NALI8M. 

LOOKING over our printer's slioulder the 
other day, we found him deep in the scrutiny 
of some very intricate proof -sheets, and indulging 
oui curiosity so far as to ask a question, were in- 
formed that they were the proofs of the Appendix 
to Rev, Dr. H. M, Dexter's lectures on Tki Cm- 
gregalitmaiitm of the Last Three Hundred Years 
as Seen in its Lilera/uri, now pasdng through 
Mr. Todd's "Beacon Press;" the Appendix 
being a bibliography of the literature io ques- 
tion. So much interest of various sorts attaches 
to these pages Chat we have obtained permission 
to insert one of them here, and to Icl] briefly the 
story of the work. The lectures themselves 
were originally prepared to be delivered at An- 
dovet Theological Seminary, and have already 
been repealed at Oberlin; and in time will be 
given to the public in very sumptuous form. 
The Appendix, which nominally comprises only 
"collections" toward a biblit^raphy, will extend 
to about 6,000 titles, and wilt be as exhaustive as 
Dr. Dealer's great learning and indosiry, supple- 
mented by help from other experts in this coun- 
try and England, can make it. It will enumerate 
all works bearing not only on the history of Con- 
gregationalism proper, but on its environment, so 
to speak ; aiming to set before the scholar hints of 
the literature of the wide field in which the sub- 
ject lies imbedded. The specimen page whkh we . 
here present shows a part of the famous Martin 
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Mar-PreUte Tiacta, a funous series of anti- 
prelacy pamphlets pseudonymously published in 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and it 
embodies the general features of the plan. The 
column of figures on Che left gives the date of 
publication; Ihac on the right the number in 
chronological order. In the line of abbreviations 
following the titles, " B. M." sUnds for British 
Museum, "B."for Bodleian, "L." for Lambelh. 
" W," for Williams, and so on ; indicating, with 
shelf marks accompanying, in what leading 
libraries the works may be found. American 



libraries are indicated by a heavy letter ; as " I 
U.," Brown University. A heavy star against 
title shows that the original edition, and the 
light star that a later edition, is in Dr. Dexter' 
own collection. In the printing of the bibliog- 
raphy, which has now been many months i 
progress, and is yet a great way from compli 
tion, the greatest pains have been taken to insui 
accuracy. Down to the year 1700 all proofs 
went to the British Museum and the flodleUn 
Ubrary for professional revision ; and all proofs 
have had the friendly examination of Prot F, B. 



ijt^. T. Coopsa. — An AdmoiDtian lo ilw 



■>(bl» broody obiectadniKnUri^^ an BMio] 
debca nd dicndits IhannMM Mate dC the Ctivr 
conection^ 4*\pph 14c, S. U. fni. l 31.) land 1047, ij-i 1 
B. M.tj!iJi.€Tl fi. [CiTnt.,>f.ii U We. j/.ii »^' 
I. PnniT. — IVAnielluIon at Idm PunL mio ihe Higlw 
inriDittdnOinEcf th'Archb- Af CaatftrtL v other nf hb c-^ 



Appendix. 

Peo^ of En^^iod : who^ an amverEd, notooelythailaan' 
r«dl)T Ibitin Ibe Ubeller, t)ui il« many other Crinci by UDU 
— -'-" '" BiihopSi and the chiefs of the CleaiEic, purpmely tc 
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I1JS9.I May any worke for Cooper. Or a liriefe Piitle ditveted by Wsyg of aa habBcaliaB to tha rerennde 
epbafBi, counKlling Ihem, il they will needs be landed m, for feue of imellins m [be BOMiela 
of her Maieuie ft ilie Suit, iluc ihey would vh ibc adune of reoetend Vtma, lot Ibe iiro- 
uiding of their Cooper. BecauM Iba reuerend T, Q (bywluch nbticall letlen, a radentood, 

— 1 1. 1 '-ig PiBon of Eaitineane, or Ten Coakcs hia Cheplaiue) [bath tbewed hinnelfe in 
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Boue oi the Bouniinc PnrMlea. [n. pi.) 4°, pp. i, 43. lapu 1641, 4°, pp. \S, B. H. (E. 141. 
In.)) and 1845, 11", pn, iv, 84,* niid by Mr, Aiber, liji.*] 
B.U.[iis.».ii.)iB.fG.as.Th.Seld.]; L. ini.6. a* (j,)]; W.j B. U. » 

i5S> [A. L.)^Antiniatt]nns, iiva nvnitio caiuadam Londinenais ad adolescentea ntrinaqne; Academic 
conrra penonatniia queDdam rabotam, qid H Aiislicb Uanin MarpTclat, Hoc est MnriiDum 
Hiiiri)ipx°i'i4iii>diix«>T0CU, etc l«iidini, 4°, pp.u, 60. 
B. [MaloD., s&J, £. Ina. 6. as. (5.)ll T. C. C fr+a. J*] 

(rsS^.) Hm FkfMealaryaD of Martin Manrelal. Wherin not w ibrtin ding the nrpruing of the printer, he 
nnkBlh il knoan vnlo lbs worid thai be fiaretl^ neither prood prist, Antkhriatian upb tinnoni 
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Sitianally, ai b farlhera eapwaatd heanin by open divotalion to apeu in the defence of hi* cams 
aplnat tbeD and Ihdr^ Wblchchalen^lEtheydainnotDiahitaiDeagiiisthfan: then doth be alaoo 
imbliaho Ib^ bs ttevcr roeUHHb by the aa^iaDDce of lod 10 leine the aianlins of ibem and Ihein 
geneiation mdn they ba Rerty extinranaed out of oar dloidi. Psbliahgd bj the woithie gentle- 
usa Dnaitin »aii^ebi,D. in all Ilia lacnbiea primal and nManpolitan. fn. pL] »°,pp.]t. 
[repr. by U.'. Arber, iStS, 16°, pp. i&*l 
S:[bf..,S.-Ib.]lL.lBda.9.4.(4.)J » 
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[15*9.] MAB-UAnTuo.- 1 know not why a - 

Maie not ai wel mar Haitine and bi> nuici, 
Aa ihanielaa lica in pi«B.booka cial abon^ 
llaiijfieata, ft prelatea, and Bubvert whole Btatea. 
For where iniib builds, and lyin^ overthroa, 
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Reaun (lomolh) lor Martin leekEB debate i 
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MaitlBian*! Thai ia, Cen^e demonatiatii 

Be) by thai famomand rcnontned Caike, Ihi 



. an afler-lHrtb of tho noble Gentlenan biDsaelfe, by a prety 
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Kinkeibvry. How Ibe yonginan came fay Ihcn, Ihe Reader ahill vndenlaiide sufficiently in Ihs 
Epilorue. In the raeane time, wbosoeucri^anbnngnieeKqaainledwiihmy father, llebealnande 
hae ahall not loose his labour. Printed by the as^ignei of Martin lunior, without any priviledee 
of (he Catcrcai*. [n. pi] .1°, fn. p.| pp. Ji. (wpr. bv Mr. Arber, l8jS.«] 
a M. IJM"- a-ll B. [M. ..s- Th.iV L [aidi. 9. 4. (J.)] « 

liS39.] The iuM censure and repmofe ol Martin Innkir. Wbeirin Iheiash and vndiacrete headines of the 14I 
foolish youth 19 aharply metle with, and the boy bath his lesson taught him, I warrant yon, by his 
nuerendimdcI'lcTtjrnther, Martin Senior, sonde and hcirfiTntDihc mowmed Martin Hirprelale 
the Great. Where also, last Ibc sprinnll Khold be vtleriy discouiaAed in his good meaning, von 
ahaniinde.thalhee<snotbeieauecfo[^duecommendanon. [n. pt,] 11°, [A, p.] i>p. 31. 
B. M. Iwji. a.Ji B. [Tanner, joa-l ; L. laa. 9. 4. (3.)1 
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Dexter, of Yale College Library; Mr. J. Ham. 
mond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. ; Hon. Geo. 
H. Moore, of the Lenox Library ; Mr. Justin 
Winaor, of Harvard College Ubrary, and other 
eminent bibliographers. As a private enterprise 
alone, the publication is one of remarkable pro- 
portions, and will eidte great interest in Eng- 
land as well as in this country. We will only 
add thai the typographical execution of the work 
is proving such as to bring over to Mr. Todd (be 
hearty encomiuina of the English revisers. 

AirOTEEB DOIOBTAL BOOE. 

[From our Regular Correqnndenl.] 

Berlin, yutu, iSjif. 

IN these days of excessive specialism the func- 
tions of a critic and theorist are supposed 
10 be BO different from those of the creative art- 
ist that a person who endeavors to uniie both 
these attributes in himself meets with consider- 
able suspicion and scepticism on the part of the 
public. Yet the history of German art affords 
several cases in which these functions have been 
very successfully united. Lessing, Goethe and 
Schiller, Gluck and Wagner, may be mentioned 
as artists from whose literary works complete 
systems of assthelic criticism may be distilled- 
The reverse process does not take place so fre- 
quently, but a case has happened recently, and 
has naturally given rise to much discussion. 
The bold innovator Is Prof. F.T. Vischer, author 
of one of those ponderous and ralher dreary 
systems of esthetics, based on Hegelian prin- 
ciples, which abound in this country. His new 
work, wilh which we have to deal here, at first 
and ridicule, all Ihe 
ot follow any one of 
and therefore en- 
old prejudice thai 3 devia- 
tion from the established forms of art ncMssarily 
implies iconoclasm or incompetence. I must 
confess to my shame that at first I fallowed Ihe 
crowd in its a priori disbelief in Viacber's un- 
dertaking, and only when I saw that both Auer- 
bach and Spielhagen deemed bis book worthy of 
nty-pagc review in leading German maga- 
, did I change ray mind and get a copy. 
And now I (eel it my duty to do all I can lo c^l 
the book, for the perusal of it has 
been one of the greatest literary treats I have en- 
joyed for many a month. Vischer's Auik Eltier, 
hesitate to say, contests with Busch's 
Biimarck the honor of being the most significant 
publication of Ihe past season. 

Il must be said, in the first place, that il can 
hardly be called a novel or a romance. The 
author himself indirectly indicates this by the 
:, which is, oddly enough, Auck Einer, Bine 
teitianHlscha/l—" Alia One, a Traveling 
Acquaintance," "Also One," the meaning of 
which is left lo the reader's conjecture, may best 
be interpreted as meaning "Also one of those 
few whose character does not bear the stamp of 
machine made goods, a man who has a head of 
lis own, and a will and courage strong enough to 
inderuke to make an impression on his sur- 
roundings." His idiosyncrasies are very marked, 
and will be variously interpreted as bordering 
either on genius or on insanity. But il must be 
borne in mind that the analogy between genius 
and insanily largely lies in the circumstance 
both are deviations from the mental attitude' 
normal machine-made man, and thai very often 
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it U not the man of genius who is the 
party, but the man who critidMS him from the 
eveiy-day point of view. Electric light is not 
blue, as ii seems at first, but ia only so rendered 
by contrxsl with the yellow gaslight lo which our 
eyes are accustomed. 

To full; develop the original traits of his hero 
the author adopts several devices, which give his 
work a somewhat complicated stniclure. Part 
of the &rsC volume (loS pages) contains an ac- 
count of some eilraordinary traveling experi- 
ences, chiefly of a humorous sort, d la Don 
Quixote ; then comes an episode of 300 pages in 
the shape of an archxological romance, the 
scene of which is laid in a Swiss lake-village. 
Volume the second resumes the narrative (123 
pp.), and the remaining 330 pages contain the 
hero's diary, which he had left (o the narrator lo 
he published after his death. 

Still more complicated than the form of " Auch 
Einer " arc ttie intellectual motives which guide 
his conduct. Conspicuous among them are two 
— his annoyance by the freaks of the " accursed 
object " and his love of animals, in whii;h he re- 
sembles Schopenhauer. He has a fixed idea 
that all the DbjeOs about us are animated by 
little devils, who seiie every opportunity lo an- 
noy us. Keys, pencils, documents, get lost or 
misplaced every day in the most mysterious man- 
ner ; when you are in a tearing hurry to go to a 
concert or party, a shirt button is sure to come 
off at the last moment (the author has a theory 
that most men marry merely in order lo have 
somebody to attend to their billions) ; when you 
sit next to a lady al dinner her dress will invari- 
ably get under your chair in deliance of all the 
laws of physics ; and so on, ad infinilum. A 
good motive for developing humorous situations, 
and the writer makes the most of them. A. E,, 
the hero, ia persecuted by these freaks of the 
"accursed object" all his life, and on one occa- 
sion they even lead him to attempt suicide. At 
another occasion, a beaulirul girl, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made by chance on his north- 
ern travels, favors his advances, and offers her 
lips for a kiss; at the critical moment, however, 
he stumbles and falls, while sfie runs away laugh- 
ing. Again, at a legislative assembly, he deli 
a powerful speech in favor of severely punishing 
cruelty to animals, when, at the climax of his 
speech, just as he ia about summing up the tell- 
ing points for a final spurt, his voice jumps uf 
into a thin ludicrous falsetto, which of course 
sets the house in a roar of laughter, and compeli 
him lo retire in disgrace. 

The love of animals, which led him to make 
this speech, also leads to his death. One day, 
accordance with his habit, be slops one of those 
monsters on the street {unhappily too frequen 
Germany), who not only use dogs to draw 1 
dens for which they were never intended by 
ture, bul even add the weight of their own body 
to the load, and then use ihc whip. The driver 
resented this interference in what he considered 
his private affairs, and a quarrel ensues, in which 
A. K is mortally stabbed. Fortunately he left 
behind him his diary, which is teplt 
marks on dogs, cats, and olher animals, not only 
o( great interest to every lover of our " dumb 
relations, but extremely suggestive to ever 
student of comparative psychology. Of equal 
interest are the pages on social and political 
topics, on religion, pessimism, com 
eling, and especially the criticisms on German 



and English poetry, which only a recognized au- 
thority in aesthetics could have written. 

In the lake-village romance the narrative un- 
fortunately degenerates several times into a vul- 
gar and inconsequent sorl of burlesque, which 
sounds as it it were copied from one of the so- 
called comic papers published in this city ; and 
the first volume the positively disgusting 
with which the consequences of A. 
coughing at the table d'hote are told cannot 
loo strongly condemned, especially when 
ing from the pen of a man who has devoted 
his life to the study of beauty, and who ought to 
better example in consequence. But in the 
lal these faults are absent, and it constitutes 
by far Ihe most valuable part of the two volumes, 
evident at first sight that it must be Herr 
Vischer's own diary of many years' slow growth ; 
for no mortal could, in the time in which a book 
is generally composed, write three hundred pages 
so brimful of fresh, varied, and original ideas as 
we have here. And then the style in which all 
this is written is as refreshing as a spring shower. 
For Germany such a style is a perfect marvel, a 
"new departure," and it cannot fail to have a 
good effect on contemporary writers. It seems 
if (he author had taken his old diary and 
shaken it in a sieve until all the superfluous 
md phrases had dropped out as so much 
dust and sand, leaving only the pure ideas, like 
many bright pebbles, sparkling in their pol- 
ished beauty and naturalness. Such a style is 
ill to Iranslate as poetry, and the 
ow, as I see in a London paper, 
engaged on a translation of Amk Einer cer- 
tainly has no easy task before him, though it 
musi lie agreeable enough. 

THE KEDIHTAL VIMIL, 

A DIFFICULT matter, one might think it, to 
invest the Roman poet with the garb of wiz- 
ardiam. But the superstitions of our fathers were 
equal to the task. In all the annals of literature 
is found no sitanger miscopception of geniu! 
than the one referred to here. Hardly is thi 
poet quiet in his grave before the real Virgil be- 
gins to fade away into the ideal. In course of 
time hia character undergoes complete transfor- 
mation in the minds of men. He is no longer 
the man of piety, but oE cunning, deviltry, and 
necromancy. His achievements in the black ar 
are rumored throughout Christendom, and hi 
becomes the great magician of the middle ages 
beside whom the wicked Doctor Faustus himself 
is only a novice, so highly did the devil es 
him. 

Certainly no man ever had honor so thrust 
upon him ; for what had been done by the farmer 
poet of Mantua, the pure minded man who 
the Hong of Rome and Religion, to merit a 
lion from the enemy of mankind 1 

Let us first consider Ihe mythical account, and 
some of Ihe "many marvayles that he dyd 
hys lyfe tyme by whychrafte and negromancye 
through Ihe heipe of the devyla of hell." Prod- 
igies are said to have happened at his birth. His 
mother dreamed she had borne a laurel branch 
which grew and filled the country. His birth, 
according to one tradition, is nearly contempo- 
raneous with that oE Rome itself. Romulus kills 
Remus in the manner required by the con 
account, and soon after this event Virgil appears 
upon the scene, heralded by an earthquake. He 



it fortuned he spyed a great hole in the syde of 
1 great hyll, wherein he went ao depe, that he 



and than he went forth atreyghte, and 

I lytell wyle after he harde a voyce that 

called "Virgilius I Virgiliua I " and looked aboule 



answered Virgiliua, '' 
borde well anough." The voyce said, "Dooawaye 
that borde, and lette me out there alte." Than 
answered Virgilius to the voyce that was under 
Ihc lytell borde, and sayd, "Who art thou that 
callesi me so?" Than answered the devyll, "I 
am a devyll conjured out of the bodye of a cer- 
leyne man, and banysshed here tytl the day of 
judgmend, without that I be delyvered by the 
handes of man. Thus, Virgilius, I pray the, de- 
lyver me out of this payn, and I shall shewe unlo 
Ihe many botes of negromancye, and how thou 

come byil lightly, — -" ' ■■- - — 

in, thai no man 11 
man eye shall pass ihe." 

Virgil requires the books to be produced be- 
forehand, and when they are forthcoming he 
pults off the board, " and there waa a lytell hole, 
and thereat wrang the devyll out lyke a yeel, and 
cam and stode before Virgilius lyke a bigge man." 
Virgilius, nothing daunted, expressed his surprise 
and disbelief that "so great a man myght come 
out al so lytell a hole," and suggested that the 
devil do it over again in order to convince him. 
The devil consented, and " wrange himselfe into 
the lytell hole ageyne," and Virgil thoughtfully 
" kyvered the hole agejme with the borde close, 
and so was the devyll begyled." 

Vir^I now takes possession of the books, and, 
in the words of Mr. Longfellow, 
commences Ihe practice of the black art on a 
large scale { he makes a besieging army stand 
still upon Iheir scaling ladders, "one fole uppe, 
and another downe ; he makes a copper horse, 
with a copper man upon his back, holding in his 
hand an iron flail, who patrols the streets of (he 
city by night, and slays all who are found abroad 
after the ringing of a bell at ten o'clock j he 
lights the city of Rome with a perpetual lamp; 
he builds a bridge in the air, and brings there- 
upon the Sultan's daughter from Babylon to 

This last was certainly a wonderful feat of 
the bachelor poet, and is only equaled by Ihe 

Then he thought in his mynde howe hee myght 
mareye her, and thought in his mynde to founde 
in the myddle of the see a fayer towne, with great 
lands belonging to it ; and so he dvd in his cun- 
nynge,and called it Napells ; and the foundacyon 
of it was of egges; and inthat towne of Napells 
he made a tower with ilii comers, aitd in the 
toppe he set a napyll upon a vron yard, and no 
man culde pull away thai apelj without he brake 
it ; and thrnwghe thai yron set he a hotel, and on 
that hotel set he an egge ; and he henge the apell 
by the stauke upon a cheyne, and so hangyth it 
styll. And whcnne the egg slyrretli so shall the 
towne of Napells quake, and when the egg brake 
than should the towne synke. 

According lo Monlfaucon, who is quoted by 
Scott in a note to Mannion, this appears to have 
been a current article of belief in Ihe Middle 
Ages ; for a chapter of knights of the order Du 
Saint Esfril au drait destr, instituted in 1352, 
was appointed to be held annually at the Castle 
of the Enchanted Egg, near the grotto of Virgil. 
And it is certain that the Neapolitans came to 
regard Virgil as a sort of patron deity who de- 
fended their city, by various contrivancesv frooi 
war and pestilence. 
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The last recorded " muvayle " of the poet is 
the old experiment, without which no wizard's 
reputation would be complete, that of searching 
tor the elixir of life, or means of escaping the 
ravages of time. 

To effect his purpose he adopted the unique 
and only successful arrangement of causing him- 
self to be cut in pieces by a servant and salted 
down in a barrel, for so would he be 'always in a 
state of preservation ; or, as some of our modem 
detectives might explain it if summoned to the 
inquest, he committed suicide and took this 
method of avoiding suspicion. 

" And 'thus endeth the life of Virgilius. with 
many dyers consaytes that he dyd.' " 

It we ask the Muse of History to relate to us 
the causes of these things we obtain but a vague 
and uncertain answer. It is not probable that 
his fame as a magician sprang into 
Minerva did from the brains of Jove, fully 
and equipped. It was rather the laurel branch 
that grew and grew until it filled the country. 
This much is known : Virgil was worshiped 
a man of genius. He had done great things for 
Roman literature. Virgil was to Rome what 
Tennyson is to England, so apt is the comparison 
of Green ; the most musical oE poets, the 
winning of moralists. iCoeas submissive to the 
will of the gods, and King Arthur bold always ~ 
defending the inviolable right, have certa 
points of resemblance. The fame of Virgil was 
the largest star in the sky, for no Shakespeare 
Hilton had risen attd shme before him. 

The purity of his Mie — ParthtHiia the Nc 
politans called him, says Cruttwell, in allusli 
to his chastity — and the circumstances of his 
death could not fail to add a charm 
of his admirers. According to a letter of Pliny^ 
Silius ItalicQS (25-101 A. D.), the wealthy poet- 
aster, kept the birthday of Vicgil more religious- 
ly than his own, by offering sacrifices at hie 
tomb. Others probably did (be same, for we 
know that at an early date the tomb on Posilippo 
became a favorite resOTt fur pilgrims from Italy 
and other lands. We may perhaps detect 
a gradual transformation of the man of genius 
into a Christian saint. Paganism was crumbling 
into ruins, and the new religion was gathering 
some of the fragments. The writings of Virgi 
had something in them to further this notion am 
render easy his partial adoption into the Chris 
lian family. He stands in a different relation to 
Christianity from almost any other Pagan 
Men fancied they saw resemblances between the 
fourth Eclogue and certain passages of Isaiah 
Hicah. Indeed, this very poem was read aloud 
at the great Council of Nice, by order of the 
Emperor Constantine. There was also 
posed connection with the Sibyllint Bcek) which 
gave the writiiq^ of Vi^il a prophetic, as well 
as a sacred, character. Tbe Sibyl herself is 
introduced along with Virgil, over the threshold 
of tbe church; "Teste David cam Sibylla,' 
saith a line in that famoos bymt (be "Dies 
Irsc." 

As early as the days of Hadcirn the writings 
of Virgil were regarded with a superstitious 
reverence — a sort of sacred luik; and hence 
the celebrity o£ the Series VirgUitma, or custom 
of consulting the will of fate in the book of 
Virgil by drawing inferences from any chance 
passage at which one happened to open. Some 
persons make a similar use of tbe Bible 
days. This custom gained a strong hold 



minds of men, and continued till a comparatively 
recent date. In the midst of (be uncertain events 
which preceded his ruin, Charles I was one day 
Iting the Oxford library and availed himself 
of the common practice. He opened to the fol- 
lowing lines from the j£ii«rf (Lib, IV, 615-620) 
which cast a gloomy influence over his mind till 
their almost literal fulfilment : 

But harassed by the war and arms of an au- 
dacious people, an exile from his borders, torn 
from the embrace of piis son] Julus, let him 
implore assistance, and witness the shameful 
slaughter of his friends ; and after he has sub- 
scribed to the terras of an unequal peace, let him 
not enjoy his kingdom nor his longed-for life ; 
but let htm fall before his day, and lie unburied 
in the midst of the sand. 

In ihc age of Dante the Roman Tennysoii had 
become wholly ideal, and his writings a species of 
allegory; and when tbe great Florentine wanted 
a guide and companion through the mysteries of 
the unseen world he takes Virgil whom he rcvcr- 
encesand obeys. The Roman state had gone to 
wreck, and the pieces were drifting to every 
shore — superetilions, customs, and literature, in 
a more or less disfigured condition. Virgil had 
become famous from one end of Christendom to 
the other. Pilgrims continued to visit his tomb, 
and many prodigies were noised abroad as hav- 
ing happened there. This was only natural. It 
was not a great saint in those days who could 
not have prodigies happen at his tomb. And it 
is only a single step, and that not a long one, 
from an old-fashioned saint to an old-fashioned 
wizard. When a man's bones begin to per 
miracles it is time to become suspicious ; what 
might not the man himself have done F 

The Neapolitans themselves doubtless had 
loud voice in giving currency to these reports, 
which pilgrims carried home beyond the mount 
ains and seas to embelli^ and improve upon 
before retailing to their astonished countrymen ; 
and from Impressions already created by 1 
of the plays, ot dramatizations from the works 
of Virgil, that were common in those days, the 
popular mind would be found the more receptive 
for the stories of traveleis. 

The sixth book of the jEmid may have helped 
on the reputation of the poel as a necromancer. 
It certainly would not retard it. His knowledge 
of the Pagan Hades, in a superstitious age, may 
have been the best possible passport into the 
Christian Hell- 
Some of the stories related of him, it will be 
noticed, have a tinge of Orientalism ; and we 
remember that the European intellect received 
quite an infusion of Oriental imagination from 
the Mahometan invaders of Spain. The devil 
imprisoned under the little board is like the 
story of the genie and the fisherman in the Ara- 
tnan Nights; and I fancy that not only the 
Sultan's daughter, but many another myth, came 
over (he bridge in the air from Babylon or 
Damascus. 



. a conclu«on of the whole matter, it may be 
said that no adequate explanation is offered. It 
is after ail a strange sight to see one of the 
purest names of antiquity attached to one of 
those darkest characters which the darkest age of 
history could invent. Could Virgil himself have 



the sort of shadow he was to cast within 
the mind of the Middle Ages, as within a glass, 
he might have wondered at the truth of his own 
sentiment, that virtue protects her votaries. 
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Practical Boat Sailing. By Douglas Frazar. 
L«e&Shepard. $i.oo, 

Thi Rifii Clui and Range. A. H. Wciton. 
Harper & Brothers, f i.oo. 

Hovi to gtt Strong. Wm. Ulaikie. Harper & 
Brother!, fi.oo. 

These all are seasonable books, directing 
the mind to physical culture and out-of-door 
sports. Mr. Frazar's manual is absolutely 
model of its kind. Nothing could be plaint 
than his exposition of the science of boat 
building, rigging and sailing; and his di- 
rections and helps are complete in every 
respect Diagrams add greatly to the intel- 
ligibility of the book, and a glossary of nau- 
tical terms is a feature of special value. 
Mr. Frazar's governing proposition is that, 
if you know how to manage your main sheet, 
s:dl-boating is one of the safest, as it is one 
of the most delightful, pastimes in the 
world. The price of the book seems high 
in comparison with the other works named 
with it 

Mr. Weston's Rifle Club is a singular 
instance of the play of Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out It is a i6mo, of 178 pages, 
with full directions for the formation of 
clubs and the construction of targets, ph 
of leading ranges, and statistics of existing 
organizations. But'M^re is not a word in i 
of the rifle itself; nothing whatever to guidi 
the amateur in the choice and care of a 
weapon. This is a fatal defect, and it 
also a surprising one. 

Mr. Blaikie's essay, which makes a very 
attractive little volume, is capital ; an intel- 
ligent, intelligible, popular, but trustworthy 
selling forth of the principles which under- 
lie true muscular culture, with practical 
directions, wise cautions, and helpful illus- 
trations. Mr. Blaikie is an expert, and a 
judicious counselor. 

Communism in America. By Henry A. 
James. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.] This ele- 
gantlyprinted essay was the successful com- 



petitor for the John A. Parke [Yale] Univer- 
sity prize of {250, for 1878, and is certainly a 
creditable piece of work for one who is as yet 
but an undergraduate of the law department 
of the University. It is mainly historical, 
and descriptive of the various phases of 
socialism, under which term the writer clas) 
all the existing forms of active hostility to 
private property ; and though he is not origi- 
nal to a degree that might challenge the 
highest criticism, yet he comes quite up 
the level of what he has attempted. The 
style is strong and mature, and, for a treat- 
ise of this kind, one may say charming. 
The essay is chiefly valuable for the picture, 
vivid, but true, of the present status of the 
communistic movement, its conditions of 
success in its native French and German 
soil and in our own country. Its rise in 
America, its entire disconnection with pre- 
vious re ligio-com muni Stic phenomena, such 
as the Shakers present, and its political 
strength, are treated of. The theories of 
Marx and Lassalle, the great German so- 
cialists, are described, and the influence of 
the new school of economists, of whom 
Prof. Walker wrote in the May number of 
Sunday Afternoon, and to which Ihe recently 
translated Roscher belongs, is characterized 
as socialistic in its tendencies. Certain it 
that their theory of the State makes it fill 
a much larger sphere than does that of thi 
English school, and is one that accords mori 
with Pres. Woolsey's views in his Political 
Science [Lilerary World, May, 1878) than 
with Mill in his Essay on Liberty. While 
apprehensive of the results of the socialist 
agitation in our own country, Mr. James 
does well to press the truth that our demo- 
cratic system is to a certain extent a safety 
valve for the dissatisfied spirit of hostility 
to private property which, pent up in a des- 
potism, is capable of great mischief. As 
the author puts it : 

Any one Who comes into personal contact with 
this ultra-radical movemeiU will hardly fail to be 
impressed with the fact that there is no better 
cure for radical leanings than a little worldly 

and success is not denied to many who in- 
dustriously seek it where society rests, as it 
does in democracy, on a shifting base. 

Is Ufe Worth UvingT By W. H. Mal- 
lock. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00.] Tliis 
vigorous and earnest essay in the field of 
ethics and ecclesiology is a very different 
piece of work from the amusing trifle. Every 
Man His Own Poet, of which we made use 
at some length in a recent number. It is at 
the same time rather discursive and super- 
ficial, and we can much more heartily praise 
the author for his sound moral principles and 
good intent than we can always for his rea- 
soning and conclusions. He is, however, 
well-read, quick, bright, interesting; and has 
made a book which will hold the attention 
of many thoughtful readers, none of whom 
it will wholly please — except the Roman 



Catholics. Mr. Mallock has a low opinion 
of the remedial force of the philosophies of 
the time upon the evils which afflict society, 
and he has lost his faith in FrotestantiBin, 
and its bulwark, the Bible. The Church of 
Rome, in his judgment, is the palladium of 
our welfare, and the ultimate point of his 
essay is an explanation of her position and 
her claims. He calls her " the parliament 
of the believing world ; " " essentially Ihe 
spiritual sense of humanity;" and says: 

We must, in the first place, learn to conceive 
of her as a living, ipirituat body, as infallible 
and as authoritative now as she ever was, with 
her eyes undimmed and her strength noE abated, 
continuing to grow still as she has continued 
to grow hitherto; and the growth of the new 
dogmas that she may from time to time enunci- 
ate, we must learn to see are, from her own 
standpoint, signs of life and not of corruption. 
The predominating quality of Mr. Mallock's 
thought is freshness, but his tone is de- 
sponding. He addresses himself through- 
out these pages to the writings of Car- 
lyle and Huxley and Matthew Arnold 
and Mill; and a large part of what he says 
the frankest and freest possible criti- 
of them and their views. The book is 
certainly a noticeable contribution to "cur- 
discussion." The publishers have made 
it a handsome one externally, but we do not 
like the use of italics for all quotations and 
the text. 



The Historical Poetry of lh£ Ancient He- 
brews. By Michael Heilprin. Vol. I. [D, 
Appleton & Co. $2.00.] This volume is 
very defectively put before the public. It 
furnished with no word of introduction, 
no table of contents, no information as to 
the author, and no intimation as to the num- 
ber of volumes which are to follow. It is 
very handsomely printed, on very heavy pa- 
per, and wears a look of exceptional intelli- 
gence and respectability. What is it, then? 
It consists of twenty-one chapters or sec- 
tions, varying in length from two pages to 
thirty, whose object is an exegetical and 
itical examination of the poetical frag- 
;nts in the earlier books of the Bible. 
The author is a moderate disciple of Kue- 
and Oort, or, if an ardent one, he con- 
ceals the fact under a temperateness of 
interpretation and expression. He does not 
hesitate, however, to regard the stories of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Moses, 
and Joshua, and Miriam, Deborah and Sain- 
as pure myths, and so treats them here, 
until Samuel do we approach historical 
times. E. g. : 

Of all the legends referring to Israel's wan- 
derings under tlie guidance of Muses none is 
so elaborately told, and 90 richly adorned with 
poetry, as the story of Balak and Balaam, ^ivcn 
'n the book of Numbers. The narrative is so 
ull, and so symmetrically rounded off, as to 
lave the appearance of a little book in itself, 
ike the book of Kulh. The poetical element in 
t ii BO important that it may be presumed that 
what appears as a part of the Mosaic history 
was composed as a groundwork into which to 
: the rhylhniic strains of prophecy. And 
and poetry are so closely, so artistically. 
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In this spirit the author takes up Jacob': 
soag of blessing, Gea. xlix ; the soag of 
Moses at the Red Sea, Ex. xv; Balaam' 
blessings, Numb, xxiii, xxiv; the song of 
Deborah and Barak, Judges v ; Psalm Ixviii, 
etc. The fragments are all given in full in 
a new translation ; and notes, often copious, 
are appended to the text Students of the 
Hebrew Scriptures who may like to 
them in the light shed by the modern Dutch 
school of critics will find the volume sug- 
gestive and interesting. 

Catalogue of the Psi Upsiloit Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles W. Smiley. [Published 
under the supervision of the Executive 
Council,] This is a fine specimen of i 
loguing, and is an honor to its laborious 
editor and a credit to the fraternity. The 
Psi Upsilon is one of the oldest and most 
eminent of the college "Greek letter" socie- 
ties. It was founded at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1833, and has grown 
to have successive chapters at the Univer- 
sity of New York, Yale College, Brown 
University, Amherst, Dartmouth, Columbia, 
Bowdoin and Hamilton Colleges, Wesleyan 
University, Harvard College, University of 
Rochester, Kenyon College, University of 
Michigan, University of Chicago, and Syra- 
cuse and Cornell Universities, the chapti 
last named having been founded as late : 
1876. The total roster now reaches nearly 
$,000 names, of whom upwards of 4,000 are 
living. Among the large number of distin- 
guished members we notice the following : 
H. H. Boyesen, James De Mille, George H. 
Moore, Austin Abbott, Dr. J. H. Trumbull, 
Henry Stevens of London, Homer -B. 
Sprague, E. C. Stedman, the late Rev. Dr. 
De Koven, Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Elisha 
Mulford, Chauncy M. Depew, Hon. A. H. 
Rice, Eugene Schuyler, Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps, Rev. Geo. S. 
Merriam, Henry Armitt Brown, President 
James B. Angell, Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
Hon. Galusha A. Grow, Wm. J. Rolfe, Presi- 
dent J. H. Seelye, Edwin P. WhiRile, Dr. J. 
G. Holland, Charles H. Sweetser, Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain, Dr. John Ordronaux, 
Rev. L. T. Townsend, Dr. Geo. P. Quack- 
enboss. Bishop Seymour, Bishop Perry, 
Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., Gen. Joseph R. 
Hawley, Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, John G. Saxe, James Kent 
Stone, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Charles Kendall 
Adams, and Prof. Goldwin Smith. These 
names alone — and the list might be greatly 
extended — arc enough to show that "Psi 
U." is a good company and strong. The 
arrangement of the catalogue is admirable. 
The membership of the different chapters is 
given first in chronological order, by classes, 
a great amount of biographical annotation 
being supplied under individual names. 
Then follows a Table o( Relationship, show- 



ing groups of fathers and sons, and of broth- 
ers ; a table of Geographical Distribution ; 
several Summaries; a general Index of 
Names ; and a supplementary list of Addi- 
tions and Corrections. The whole makes a 
very handsome volume of about 470 pages. 
The typography is clear and accurate ; 
the amount of work that has been expended 
on the publication has been simply imme 
and the price, (j.oo, cannot more than cover 
bare cost. Orders may be addressed to the 
editor, P. O. Box ijs, Madison, N. Y. 

The Soul Here and Hereafter. By C. M. 
Mead. [Congregational Publishing Society. 
^1.50.] This exegetical argument, founded 
on the Bible, against the doctrine known 
"annihilationism," is in reality a reply to 
White's Life in Christ, Pettingell's Theo- 
logical Trilemma, and Dr. Ives's Bible Doc- 
trine of the Soul. Of these several works it 
ought to have given the reader some general 
and particular idea in advance of the process 
of controverting them. Prof. Mead assumes 
that his readers know what he is talking 
about ; which not all of them do. This de- 
fect aside, the essay, which makes a i6mo 
of 4JO pages, is learned and able, based on 
a thorough Scriptural scholarship, and 
worthy of the attention of the theolc^ans — 
to whom we leave it. 

The Annual Record ef Science and Industry 
for 1S7S ii at hand in a compactly-printed volume 
of over 700 p^es. The excellent plan adopted 
last year has been continued, of giving the pre- 
paration of the work lo several eminent scientific 
men, each having that department which is his 
own specialty. Pruf, Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, is the general editor, assisted by such 
collaboratorg as Prof. Holden, of the U. S. Naval 
Observaloiy, in Astronomy ; Prof. Barker, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in Physics and Chemis- 
try ; Prof. Dana, of Yale, in Mineralogy; T. 
Slerry Hunt, in Geology, and others equally well 
chcsen in the several other departments. A 
necrology cj seven pages, a bibliography of sixty- 
three pages covering the scientific publications of 
the year, and a good index of twenty-six two- 
column pages close the volarae. The work is 
fully tip lo the standard of previous years, and 
has become indispensable to educators and all 
otheia who would keep abreast with the knowl- 
edge of the times. [Harper & Brothers. }2.do.] 

The question of the origin of the system lA 
uniform lessons for Sunday schools has been 
debated with a good deal of warmth ; and assign- 
ments of the copyright, so to speak, have been 
made here and there. The truth about the sys- 
tem is that, like Topsy, it never had father or 

lother, "only jist growed." Much light on 
the subject is shed by Rev. Simeon Gilbert, in a 

Ittle book on 7^^ Leittn Sytlem, which proba- 
bly puts together as much of historic fact with 
little of personal tuas as is possible; and the 
point at issue it one of very slight importance 
alter all. [Phillips & Hunt. 60 cents.] 

Mr. John T, Perry's Sixteen Sasicuri er Onet 
. an uttelligent and effective refutation of a 



book published some lime since by one Kersey 
Graves, the argument of which was that Chris- 
tianity is only a myth, and not an original orte at 
that, being merely a reproduction in new form of 
ideas held by various nations and embodied in 
other historic religions. Mr. Ferry shows himself 
to have carefully studied the subject, and his 
essay, which makes a small quarto of 150 pages, 
is a good popular statement of the claims of 
Christianity. [Peter 0. Thomson ?s cents.] 

Firtt Primiplei in FBlitital Econemy is a 
little duodecimo by the principal of the Albany 
State Normal School, and contains the mun 
doctrines of the subject put in a very simple way, 
with abundance of illustrations, and is a com- 
mendable effort toward bringing a very important 
science for young Americans down to the level 
of those who leave school loo early to acquire 
any knowledge of it, as school courses are now 
arranged. It is provided with questions ap- 
pended to the chapters, which adapt it for oral 
(Davis, Bardeen & Co. 75c.] 



BEOENT FBENOH AHD ENOLISH 
B00E8. 

LlUree iPEugine Delacroix, 181 5 1} 1863. Re- 
cueillies et pubii^es par M. Philippe Burty ; avec 
facsimile de leitreseide palettes. [Paris; Quen- 
lin.] Delacroix, the cmioent French historical 
painter, was only in part a contemporary of 
Madame Le Brun, whose Soui/eniri are reviewed 
elsewhere ; having been boro just at the close of 
the last century. He was a man of restless, mer- 
curial temper, had considerable experience of 
Paris and French country life, lived for his art, 
and succeeded in it ; and his letters are what 
'ould be expected of such a man. The editor 
promises another volume which shall present 
Delacroix's art opinions with some fullness of 

Hiitaire critique da doctrints dt Ceducatien en 
'ance depuis le XVI' siicle. G. Compayr^. 
[Paris and London : L. Ilachette & Ca] This 
'ork has won for its author the distinguished 
recognition of the " Academic dea Science 
Morales et Politiques." He proves himself 
above all partisanship in dealiog with Jansenist 
and Jesuit, and is commendably bioad and can- 
did in his historical judgments. 

The work begins with a preliminary sketch of 
the science of pedagogy in antiquity and daring 
the middle ages. The sixteenth century comes 
next, including eicellent estimates of Rabelais, 
Montaigne, and Ramus, then the age of Louis 
XIV (with a valuable chapter on female educa- 
tion), and the eighteenth oentury ; and, linaltr, a 
book is devoted to M. Compayie's own views on 
the subject. TTie shortcomm^ of French meth- 
ods are owing, he says, to an incomplete knowl- 
edge of tlie leading facta of psychol<^; but he 
■ of opinion that, if the Germans can justly 

general training. — Saturday Revic- 

Le Banquet. Papitri intimei. J. Micbelet, 
[Paris : Levy.] After the cBHf d'etat of 1851, M. 
Michelet, sick and sorrowful, sought refuge at 
Nervi, a small village among the Apennines, and 
there thought out a new theory of socialism, 
under which every member of society was to 
have a sufficiency of its good things. "The 
banquet of sufficient life" were the terms in 
which he described it. This is the essay which 
Madame Michelet baa now posthumously pnb- 
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lished under the abov« title. " We need not say 
that the reader will find in this volume 1 number 
of ingenious views clothed in the most poetical 
language. Any more serious criticism would be 
(|ulte out of place." [Saiirtiaj/ Revino^ 

lite Cat and BaltUdori, and othtr Talcs. By 
Honors de Balzac. Ti. into 3 vols, by Philip 
Kent. [London : Sampson Low & Co.] Not 
the most characteristic selection that might have 
been made from Balzac, but the translation is 
careful and generally good. 

Balzac's eminence is due so much more to his 
invention, his ideas, and -his analytical power, 
than to any special sraces and finish of style, 
that he suBera less ^om iranstation than most 
other great French writers. To read Sainte- 
Beuve, George Sand, or Victor Hugo in English 
is to forego nearly all their charm, but Balzic 
bears a foreign dress almost as readily as Daudet. 
And therefore Mr. King's labour has not been 
thrown away. — Academy. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Fathoi, from ike Prase of 
Heinrick Heine, loith a fev) Pieeet from " The 
Book 0/ Songs." Selected and translated by J. 
Snodgrass. [London ; Triibner.] Heine's prose 
writings fill fourteen volumes, but are practically 
unknown to English readers, his poetry having 
thus far almost monopolized the attention of the 
translators. Mr. Snodgrass's effort is a success, 
and the volume an enjoyable one. 

Tke Life of Charles Lever. W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
LI» D. z vols. [London : Chapman & Hall.] 
These volumes are spoken of as somewhat dis- 
appointing for those who expect Mr. Lever's life 
to be as entertaining as his books, but the story 
is fully and admiringly told. It is not without 
its painful elements. 

NOTES AITD QUEEniS. 

187. Jugnrtba. By what authority does Prof. 
Longfellow make the African monarch exclaim : 

How cold in Ihf baihi, ApoUo 1 
when he is being cast into the Roman dungeon? 
Plutarch says that Jugurtha exclaimed: "By 
Hercules, how cold are your (Roman) baths!" 
and 1 have been able to find no authority to sus- 
tain the expression given by Prof. Lxmgtellow. 
TiitcaiMta, Ala. M. 

Webaw BO "iDllwrily" toipcak for Hr. lAnglellow, 
bul i( nrighl be Hid thai, u the pauigc in PJuuich lUadi 
mbMintially u quoted by oui cnrmpDnctenl, il mould be 
poulblcIhaiMt. I.ongfellow<lidiMiini«iiliD um Lt in iu 
tileial form; even m i1>o he mlfiht verr properly, in the 
exercue of a poei'i licenAc. purpoocljr have adapted iji 
^able, 



(The /ail it that Ibe worda " How cold are Ihy bilhi, 
Apollo," were wbai nre ninninR in Ur. Lontlellow'i 
mind, aacl ihat the poem «■ wrougbl out of Ihem and 
publiifaed before their definite place and eiKI fonn im 
diecwend hr him,] 

1S8. The Wbite Czar. What is the origin 
of this appellation, as pertaining to Peter the 
Great, used by Mr. Longfellow in his poem so 
entitled in the Allantie Muntkly for March, 1878 } 

189. Paiadoxical Philosophy. Who are 
the originate of the characters in the volume of 
this title i J. D. u. 

Meitdeta, III. 

igo. Noblesse Oblige. In Literary World 
of June 7, Noblesse Oblige is credited to Miss 
Roberts. Ate there then three novels of that 
title t Or does the Brooklyn catalogue err in 
placing one under the name of C. Carlos Clarke, 
and another under that of S. Tytlerf 

St. Leuis, Mo. F. U. C 



a Ohlifi 



one by Hiu Robeni, oHginally publ^ed 
Lji; the alhec by Miu Tyller. The cDnneclIon of the 
name Clarke with the book pmbabty KTOwa out of the 
fact, that mh. Mirri, anuther novel by Uiai Roberu, hai 
been alDibuted to a C Clarke. 

igr. Children of the Week. (See 162,0.) 
These lines, which are of frequent appearance 
with some differences of form, are not traceable 
to any definite source, but belong to old English 
folk-lore. Interesting light upon their history 
and variations may be found in English Notes 
and Queries, isl series, August 9, 1851, p. 9S ; 
5th series, June z, 1877, p. 4*4; July ii, 1877, 
p. 4S. _ 

NEWS AITD NOTES. 

— The friendly hand of the Readers' and 
Writers' Economy Co., at 17 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, has applied Denison's Patent Index to our 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, with 
the result o[ greatly addii^ to the convenience 
of consultation. The device is a hard one to 
describe in words, but its simplicity and efCective- 
ness are patent to the eye, and once to see it is to 
be conviticed of its utility, and to wonder again 
at an invention which " nobody ever thought of 
before." The Index is one which will prove 
very useful in connection with any bulky volume 
of reference, but its application involves a curious 
and somewhat intricate mechanical process, which 
can only be performed by machinery. Its cost 
for a Webster or a Worcester is about #1.50. 

— E. P. Dutton & Co. are to be the publishers 
of the Ufr and Works of St. Paul on which 
Canon Farrar has been occupied for several 
years. They will issue two editions, one in two 
volumes uniform with the authca's Life of Christ 
as issued by them ; the other in a single volume. 

— J. B. Lippincoll & Co. have nearly ready a 
second and revised edition of the Compendium of 
Swedettborg's IVorks by Hon. John Bigelow; alsoa 
volume of the Pathological Society's Transac- 
tions. — The Harpers' volume on The Kifit Club 
is lo find a rival in Instruetieni in Rifie Firing, by 
Col- Y. T. S. Laidley, of the Ordnance Depart, 
ment, U. S. A., another i6mo, with illustrations, 
but with more of a military character. — A vol- 
ume apropos of the season aBodinea; Or Camp- 
ing on the Lycoming. The author, whose name 
as he writes il is as odd as his book's, Thad. S. 
Up de Graff, M. D., further designates it as a 
"Complete Practical Guide to Camping Out" 
It embodies his own experience in open-aii life 
during June, for eight successive years, and gives 
complete directions for family housekeeping out- 
of-doors, when wife and children arc of the com- 
pany, or for parties of gentlemen bereft of femi- 
nine companionship and left to their own devices. 
For the latter it also includes much information 
connected with fishing, and makes an angler's 
guide of value. 

— A new edition of Merivale's well-known 
Ifislory of Ibe Romans Under the Empire is 
brought out by the Appietons at reduced price, 
the seven original volumes being now compressed 
into four. An important addition is lo be made 
to the Internationa! ScientiSc Series in The Hu- 
man Species, by A. de Quartrefages. Its differ- 
ent divisions study in detail the origin, unity, 
antiquity, and the formation of the human species. 
It also considers human fossil remains, Ihe 
peoi^ing of the globe, primitive man, the present 



hunun races, and the physical and psychological 
characteristics of our species. — Of the "Early 
Christian Literature Primers" edited liy Prof. 
George P. Fisher, 1). D., will soon be ready the 
first volume. The Apostolic Fathers and Ihe Apolo- 
gists of the Seeond (Century, by Rev. Geo. A. 
Jackson. — In the "Handy.Volume Series" The 
World's Paradises is the title chosen for a collec- 
tion of sketches by S. G. W. Benjamin, describipg 
delightful places in climale and scertety, a large 
proportion of ibem being islands; the data on the 
Sandwich Islands, the Bermudas and the Chan- 
nel Islands being especially interesting. 

— A bronze bust to Wm. Gilmore Sims was un- 
veiled at While Point Garden, Charleston, S. C, 
June 12, by two of Ibe grand -daughters of the 
poet-novelist. 

— Dr. Elliott Cones, our eminent naturalist, 
has received an influential request from British 
zoologists to go to Europe to prepare a complete 
bibliograptiical index of works in all languages 
on ornithology. We heartily second the hope of 
the Independent that he will be furnished with 
the leisure and means to do this work, which 
would reflect no little honor on Ihe country. 

— The way English authors work with the mi- 
croscope is illustrated in the case of Sir John 
Maclean, of Cornwall, who has been twenty years 
engaged on a history of the parishes comprised 
in the Deanery of Tri^; Minor, which includes 
the borough of Bodmin, the collegiate church of 
Endellion, and the Castle of Tintagcl. 

— Mr. Dowden has discovered in Poems, by 
Francis Wraugham, London, 1795, two fragments 
by Coleridge, hitherto not included in any collec- 
tion of the latler's writings. The same volume 
contains also a translation by Wordsworth from 
Ihe French, which Mr. Dowden does not retnein- 
bet ever lo have heard of before. 

~ Mr. F. J. Garrison, who may be addressed in 
care of Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, would 
be glad of the loan of any private letters from his 
father, the late William Lloyd Garrison, having 
important relation to his life, especially lo its 
early period, 

— A memorial slab to Bayard Taylor, pre- 
sented lo Cornell University, was unveiled in 
Sage Chapel, June i6> Il shows a medallion 
portrait, and the insaiplion, "Lecturer on Ger. 
man Lileralure." 
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ily Colleiie, W>l«, and author of 
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liaHitiet if Ikl Camlji a/ Glamorgan axd lit FamUlri. 
Of late he tvu understood to han been cnRMDcd on a Hi*, 
toryol WalaunderTbreePeriodi — the ^rfy.lhe Middle 
Aeb, and the Hodem : and alio upon a compendioua His- 
tory of the Naiionaliiiea, Ancieni and Uodcni, of Ihe 
Bn-liih lilei. 

Crsnholm. At Slockhaltn, May 17, Abnhain Cum. 
holm, ^ye>re^ a hulorian of repute, enniEed at Ihe tine 
of hii deaih on a hiitoiy Df the Thirty Yean' Wv, ol 
which a firu voTume appeared io i^jt- 

Runebere. At HeliinEfora. Finland, tlayiS, Fredrilia 
TenKBlrOm Kuneberf^ widow of the poet, and aulhor ul 
Knenl Dovell, l»a M wbich, Frx Catherinm Baye, and 
Sigrid LilJeMalm, er)Dyed CODsidnable lucceaa. 

Oieabruner. In Zurich, Switzerland, June j. Dr. 
Edwvd Osenbrliner ; a diatin^iahed profeaaor in the 
Univenaly, a philolorical and leiial ichoiar of rtrmt anain- 
menli, a lecturer ul creit renown in hit apecia] GeU^ aad 
a finillul author in both J^ve and light Uleralurc. 

FUb. In New Vork, June R, P. J. Finn, ■gytani 
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HaversaL Al Cuwcll Bit, nur SnaDsca, anno 
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THE P0£K8 OF BEITJAMIV JOKaON.* 

O ran Ben Jonton. 
Firm-fooUd Bsnt 

— JlH LOWILU 

JIM LOWELL? Yea. Why not "Jim 
Lowell aswellas " Jack" Youngor" Ben' 
Jonsonf Benjamin Thompson we should 
know, even if as Count Rumford we knew 
him better, but Benjamin Jonson we do not 
know, so closely has his nickname stuck 
him. The Jack Young who dubbed him 
"raj-e Ben Jonson," by means of an eighti 
penny inscription on the stone beneath which 
he rests in Westminster Abbey, was no less 
a personage than Sir John Young ; so that 
our Elmwood poet, American ministei 
Spain, whose name we have irreverently 
abbreviated above for uniformity's sake, 
in good company. We have spoken of Ben 
Jonson as one who "rests" in Westminster 
Abbey. The fact is that his coffin was 
deposited beneath the door in an upright 
position — feet downward, though, we hope, 
at least ; so that hu ital rather than ku jactt 
should be the legend overhead. 

Jonson is best known by his plays. His 
poems have only once before Iteen published, 
we believe, in a separate form, namely. 
Bell & Son's edition; and they were not 
included in this collection of the British 
Poets in its earlier form. The publishers of 
the new Riverside Edition have done well 
now adding them to the series, as they a 
also adding Chaucer; and it is very appro- 
priate that they should be combined with 
Shakespeare's poems in a single volume. 
It is understood that Mr. Horace £. Scudder 
has edited the text, using the folio of 1616 
as his basis ; and the memoir of Jons< 



conjeclurally his as well as the preface, 
which is dated " Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
April, 1879-" 

Jonson was born in Westminster in 1573, 
studied at Cambridge, worked reluctantly at 
his father's trade of bricklaying, entered the 
army in Flanders, and finally took up with 
literature as his last best chance. Like 
Shakespeare he acted as well as wrote, and 
on the 28th of July, 1597, drew jx. 9^, as 

Bengemenes Johnsone's share" of a per- 
formance at Henslowe's theater, the " Rose 
the Bankslde." His friendship with 
Shakespeare began about this time. A year 
later he fought a duel with a fellow-actor and 
killed him. His best writing was done in 
the tirst fifteen years of the 17th century, 
and he was always pre&nunently a scholar 
among the poets. In 1618 he made a foot- 
to Scotland. After the death of James 
1625, his good fortune turned, and in 
1637 he died. 

All of Jonson's short poems are brought 
together in the present collection, " under a 
classification which permits one to co^e 
closest to the poet's own arrangement." 
First, are the "Epigrams," a hundred and 
thirty and three, the best of which perhaps 
is, on an unknown lady : 

WouMit ihou hear wtuil man can aar 
Inilitller Reader, nay, 

A> much beamy ■> oiuld die ', 
Whkh In life ifld harhur iH>e 
To mm Tinog than dothlive. 
Ifatallahehadifauh, 

One name wu Elizabeth, 
Th' other let ii a)eep with death. 
Filler, where it died, 10 tell, 
Than thai it lived u all. FaRweli. 

After the "Epigrams "comes "The Forest," 
a cluster of short poems under that one gen- 
eral title, and, with the Epigrams, first pub- 
lished in 1C16, the year oE Shakespeare's 
death. After "The Forest" comes "Un- 
derwoods," or itndergromtk, as one would 
now, a collection of " lesser poems," 
holding a subordinate relation to "The 
Forest ; " and last of all arc a few " Miscel- 
laneous Poems," among which is the famous 
song of " The Kiss," from Cynthia's RevtU : 



good, we should say: "inbreeding" is per- 
fectly clear, and the sense is far stronger 
and more characteristic than that of in- 
breathtHg. 

The next accession to the Riverside Poets, 
Arthur Oilman's three-volume Chaucer, will 
complete the set ; and about the set as a 
whole and in some of its parts we shall have 
nore to say. As a whole it is one of 
nost notable of recent re]rienishnients of 
the shelf of standard literature. 



O thai )>>r » loan ihauli 
Or » iweei a bliu 

Miglii not forever laat I 



Were] 



rould il unother, 
ny «j»l>in« 



That I might 

The collection is furnished with an Inde: 
of First Lines, and to the text are fitted 
copious notes, generally selected apparently 
from other editors. Jonson is seldom obscure, 
and the value of these notes is chiefly 
iheir historical and biographical quality. 
When they attempt to be critical they 
not always happy, as, in the poem on "The 
Sinner's Sacri6ce," where, in the lines : 

iheComfoner inbreeding 

Pure thoughta in nun, 

inbreathing is su^ested as a better read- 
ing than "inbreeding." Not half so 



SFAHISH LITEKA.Tn££ AND THE 
TIOEKOR OOLLEOTIOK. 

SPANISH literature ' has been peculiarly 
affected by Spanish history. The suc- 

ive invasions of Goths and Moors in 
the early Christian period prevented the for- 

on of any thing like a national language 
and literature, and the first known Spanish 
writings dale from only about the beginning 
of the twelfth century. The Latin basis of 
the Spanish tongue was strongly impressed 
by both Gothic and Moorish influences, ele- 
ments which can be traced down tothepres- 

One of the oldest, and at the same time 
most famous, pieces of Spanish literature is 
Tkt ad, an epic poem by an unknown 
author, presenting a viuid historical picture 
of the Middle Ages. Its hero, El Cid Cam- 
peador, whose real name was Kodrigo Diaz 
de Bivar, was born about 1040. The poem 
is supposed to have been written about the 
middle of the twelfth century. In the earli- 
est manuscript where it appears are to be 
found three other poems, also by unknown 
authors. 

The first Spanish poet of known history 
was Gonzalo de Berceo, a secular priest, 
born eariy in the thirteenth centurj', who 
wrote lives of the saints, legends, and 
hymns, in simple but often beautiful style. 
He was followed by Juan Lorenzo Segura, 
(otherwise known as Astorga), Prince Juan 
Manuel, Juan Ruiz, Don Santob of Carrion, 
and Pedro Lopez de Ayala, all of whom were 
poets of the romance school, who mingled 
prose with their poetry. With these also 
was King Alfonso the Tenth, who ascended 
the throne in izjz, who wrote some poems, 
caused the Bible to be translated into Cas- 
tilian, in these and other ways established 
the national character of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and composed a general history of 
Spain down to his own time. 

Passing over a host of balladists, roman^ 
cists, poets, dramatists, and chroniclers be. 
longing to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, among whom were Rodrigo Man^ 
rique, Juan de la Encina, the founder of the 
Spanish drama, Juan Boscan, Fernando de 
Herrera, and Alonso de Ercilla, who was 
the first of Spanish men of letters to visit 
America, we come to one of the greatest 
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names in the field before us, that of Miguel 
de Cervantes, who was born about 1550 near 
Madrid, entered the Papal army, was 
ried captive to Algiers, and after years of al- 
most equal suRenngat home in prison began 
the work which has made him immortal. 
Don Quixoii was not, however, his first pro- 
duction. He had already written a pastoral 
romance, called Galatea, and was author 
of several plays, the first of which, Life in 
Algiers, was intended to depict the suffer- 
ings of Christian slaves among the Moors. 

Contemporary with Cervantes were Fran- 
cisco Gomez de Quevedo, a noted satirist, 
and Juan de Mariana, the greatest historian 
of the period ; and in the 17th century* 
Nicolas Antonio, who left a bibliography of 
Spanish literature of great value. To this 
period belonged also the great Lope de 
Vega, who is said to have written no less 
than t.Soo three-act plays, and 400 short 
stage-pieces, besides a large number of 
poems, novels, romances in verse, and 
hymns. He was a man of extraordinary 
fertility, and had an army of literary follow- 
ers. Even more eminent than Lope de 
Vega, in the opinion of many critics, was 
CalderoD, whose life falls wholly within the 
17th century. He was a careful workman, 
finishing his performances slowly and with 
great p^ns, and delighting in religious 

The last century and the present have not 
fulfilled the promise of earlier periods, and 
show no really great names for our ren 
brance, though schools sprang up, notably 
that of Salamanca, which cherished the lit- 
erary spirit and reodered some service in 
advancing the standard of taste. Among 
the strictly modem authors may be i 
tioned Leandro Fernandez de Moratin and 
Manuel Breton de los Herreros, illustrious 
dramatists ; Francisco Martinez de la Rosa 
and Manuel Jos^ Quintana, who wrote much 
on Spanish literature in its biographical and 
historical aspects ; Jos^ Zorrilla, first of liv- 
ing dramatists ; Emilio Castelar, the philo- 
sophic historian ; and Ceciiia B6hl de Faber, 
the novelist, who has only just died. 

Such are the outlines of the remote 
somewhat obscure, but deeply interesting, 
field, which, more than sixty years ago, first 
attracted the attention of Mr. George Tick- 
nor, then a young man of twenty-five, pursu- 
ing his post-graduate studies in Germany, 
To him, thus circumstanced, came an ap- 
pointment as Professor of French and Span- 
ish Literature at Harvard College, Accept- 
ing the appointment, he entered on the work 
of qualifying for it with diligent enthusiasm. 
He repaired to Madrid and began the study 
of the Spanish language and literature. The 
most delightful advantages were opened to 
him on every side. He explored the great 
libraries of the country, familiarized himself 
with the Spanish character as it couid be 
studied in the best society of the time, and 
read the masterpieces of the language under 



gifted tuition. Thus prepared, he assumed 
his professorship in 1 819, and held it until 
1835. Out of this beginning grew his 
pose of writing an exhaustive history of 
Spanish literature, and in the execution of 
this purpose he gathered that large and rich 
collection of Spanish and Portuguese books 
which, on his death, passed to the Public 
Library of Boston. The collection, at the 
time of its transfer, numbered 3,907 vol- 
umes. Accompanying the books was a gift 
of money, the income of which was to go 
to the increase of the collection, under terms 
and conditions which bound the city to lend 
its own further aid in the same direction. 
Thus founded, the Ticknor Collection in 
the Boston Public Library has grown to em- 
brace a total of s,3S9 volumes. The Library 
also contains 2,619 additional volumes in the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. In both 
collections of 7,867 volumes are included 
1,97s pamphlets, bound, making a total of 
9,845 titles. These are the titles which have 
now been embodied in the Catalogue of the 
Spanish Library.* 

Mr. Ticknot's library [says the preface to tt 
catalc^ue] was collected for use in the prepai! 
lion of his Hittory of Sfaniak Littralure, and 
will be posiiible (or the student, nilh this cat 
logue in hand, to accompany him, step by step, 
through the entire course la that work. Many 
of the volumes contain his manuscript noteis 
some of which are printed for the first time ir 
this catalogue, while an additional interest is at- 
tached to these from the fact that they are pre- 
sentation copies, and contain the manuscript notes 
of Vriarte, the Comie du Paymaigre, Southey, 
Ferdinand Wolf, and others. 

In the classification of the Ticknor Col- 
lection the most numerous groups are mis- 
cellaneous Prose and Poetry ; Drama; The- 
ology and Ecclesiastical History ; Calderon, 
Cervantes, and Lope de Vega 1 History and 
Geography ; and Theology and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Mr, Ticknor's first possession 
— the corner-stone of his library — was a 
copy of Florian's imitation of the Galatea 
of Cervantes, won by him as a prize at 
school in 1804; but his first purchase in 
Spain is believed to have been a copy of 
Don Quixote, which is dated by him, " Per- 
pignan, 29 April, 1818." In the autumn of 
that year he bought an entire collection in 
Portuguese belles-lettres and literary his- 
tory. After his return to America his pur- 
chases through agents steadily continued, 
and the accessions between 1S46 and 1S52 
; more numerous than at any other pe- 
riod. It is an interesting circumstance that 
one of his friendly helpers, in those days, 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, now President 
of the Real Academia EspaHola, has lived 
to share in the revision of this catalogue. 
Mr. Ticknor experienced peculiar di Acuities 
in making his collection, so much that was 
necessary to his purpose being hidden away 

ider the interdict of the Inquisition. Spain 
has not carefidly preserved its literary treas- 



ures, and there are not wanting instances of 
theirwanton destruction. Of the nine editions 
published of the Cancionero General ol Fer- 
nando del Castillo, for example, Salvd says 
he never saw a copy of one ior sale, and the 
Exdmen de Ingenios of Juan Huarte de San 
Juan " was so thoroughly suppressed that, 
although eleven editions had been published, 
Feyjod begged a friend to procure a copy of 
it in Latin, Italian, or French, because, as 
he said, be could hardly hope to find one 
in Spanish." Yet five editions of this 
work are in the Ticknor Collection. Of 
many old works there are copies of first edi- 
tions, and there are many, very many, rari- 
ties; but in bindings Mr. Ticknor never 
professed to be a connoisseur. Books were 
not bis end, but a means to an end. He 
sought them not that he might merely pos- 
sess them, but that he might use them, and 
lend them freely to others. 

In the preparation of the Catalogue ytialt 
is known as " the dictionary system " has 
been fallowed. The headings of author, 
subject, and title, are entered in one con- 
secutive alphabet Every book and pamph- 
let in the entire Spanish collection is so en- 
tered. The titles are abundantly annotated, 
and the notes in some cases amount to 
treatises. These notes are descriptive, 
critical, and bibliographical. Instances of 
exhaustive fullness of treatment are the 
bibliographical notes on Columbus, Florida, 
Mexico, Inquisition, Moors in Spain, Peru, 
Spain, and Portugal. A very important feat- 
ure is the minute analysis of works in series 
and serial publications, such as Rivade- 
neyra's Siblioteca de Avtores Espaltoles, in 
64 volumes ; Navarrete's Coleceion de Doeu- 
mentoi iniditoi para la kistoria de Esptdla, 
in 59 volumes ; Sanchez's collection of Com- 
medias Nuevas Eicogidas de los Afejores 
Ingenios de EspaHa, in 40 volumes ; and 
Sotomayor's Semanarto Ervdito — a rudely 
made but curiously valuable collection of 
historical documents — in 34 volumes. By 
means of these analyses the subjects treated 
in these voluminous works can readily be 
gathered. 

In examining this catalogue one turns 
naturally to the names <d Calderon, Cer- 
vantes, and Lope de Vega, and is not disap- 
pointed either at the degree in which those 
authors are represented in the collection, or 
at the pains with which their works have 
been enumerated and described. Calderon, 
in 73 entries, occupies five pages and a half; 
Cervantes, in 160 entries, seven pages ; and 
Lope de Vega, in about the same number of 
entries, only a trifle less space. 

In the preparation of the Catalogue,'»\i\t^ 
was begun by the late William A- Wlieeler, 
Mr. Whitney has had the aid of Miss Mary 
A. Joslyn and especially of Mr. Jos^ F. Car- 
ret, and to the latler's knowledge of the Span- 
ish language and careful revision of the work I .-, 
much of its accuracy is due. Many of the I \~. 
notes embody the researches of Mr. Justin 
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Winsor, and other experts have furthered 
the work at various points during the r 
than five years of its progress. It is clearly 
printed on a large and handsome page, and 
malees a solid large octavo of nearly joo 
pages. 

Of course it is not claimed that the Cola- 
logue, extended as it is, is a complete bibli- 
ography of Spanish literature ; but how near 
it must approach to that high standard will 
be understood when we say that no single 
library in Spain is believed to have contained 
all the works which the Ticknor Collect! 
alone possessed in Mr. Ticknor's time. The 
Trustees of the Boston Public Library, in 
directing the important undertaking now 
completed, and Mr. Whitney and his asso- 
ciates in executing it, have rendered a signal 
service to the world of letters. The Calti- 
logue of the Ticknor ColUelion will at once 
take its place among the monuments of lib- 
eral public policy and diligent scholarship. 
At another time we may be able to open 
some of its interesting details to our readers. 



A HEW BOOK ABOUT 0YPBTJ8." 

THE talented authorof New America has 
lately directed hisattention toaliltlespot 
which has, for some time past, been exciting 
great and universal public interest, though 
comparatively little has hitherto been known 
respecting it Mr. Hepworth Dixon is al- 
ways readable, and his pages are always 
attractive and pleasant. In the present in- 
stance they are unusually so, and the bulky 
red volume, taken up from a drawing-room 
table in an idle moment, will not quickly be 
laid down again, for it amply repays perusal. 
The opening chapter describes, in 3 series 
of three striking pictures, a Cyprian Monk, 
a Cadi, and an Arab, in the act of surrender 
to British invasion and rule ; which, we are 
shown, are three distinct types of Cyprus 
herself, in the act of passing from the Sultan 
to the Queen. TTie next chapter informs us 
of the leading facts about Cyprus — that she 
is an island lying in the northeast corner of 
the Levant, the key of Syria, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor ; that she was ever considered 
the diadem of the sea, but that since she 
passed from (he Sultan to the Queen, from 
poets to politicians, her beauty has been de- 
nied, and she has become an object of abuse 
— no longer the "happy" and the "blest," 
as Horace called her in days of yore. To 
English eyes the absence of verdure is a 
great fault; where grass is unknown, and 
trees are scantily planted, orchards, vine- 
yards, white limestone, mosques, and minar- 
ets, do not compensate for it. We foiget, as 
Mr, Dixon says, that we must not look for 
pastures under palms, when we compare 
Cyprus to a ploughed field. Her greatest 
charm is variety. The citron, the orange, 
the grape, the pomegranate, grow simulta- 



neously with the sea pine and the oak, the 
black fir and the turpentine. In this par- 
ticular, her's is one of the most favored 
climates of the earth. 

It is plain throughout the book that Mr. 
Dixon considers the annexation of Cyprus 
as an act of aggression. He compares it 
to the "rape of some fair mortal by one of 
the elder race of gods," and states that we 
have taken it very much on the method 
known in ancient law-books as "marriage 
by force." An able chapter is devoted to 
the history of England's arrival in Cyprus, 
and her taking over the island without op- 
position or resistance. Another enters into 
the particulars of the new rule. Then fol- 
low some pleasant descriptions of country 
and village life in Cyprus, and some curious 
facts about the Cypriotes, which we will 
quote : 

Cyprus was peopled earlier, civilized earlier, 
than Briliin. Poels sang in Salamis, artists 
dwelt in Ida.lia, when the ancestors of Uoadicea 
were huddling in caves and smearing their limbs 
with wade and greaae, but in this island o( the 
gods an evoluiiuniat would find that his fittest 
people have not survived. Poets, artists, orators, 
arc gone ; shepherds and muleteers remain ; 
men who appear but one remove from the no- 
madic life. . . . Doling in the sun, a Cypriote 
has lime enough for every purpose, and a good 
deal ai (he day to spare. . . . Watch him 
in the shadow oE his mud wail, doing nothing, 
wanting little 1 When night comes on he lakes 
his crust, picks out the seeds of hia melon, 
smokes his Syrian leaf, and thanks his stars thai 
he has killed his day. How are you to prod a 
man like that into 1hc~nervuu9 longi.ig of a 
Prank ? ... He wants to kill, and not 10 
save his time. In trudging from Fama^osta to 
Mcnsia with his mule, he gets through forlv-iive 
hours. What will he ^ain by being whisked that 
distance in forty-five mmules by express ^ . . . 
Time and power, the blessings we propose to 
him by making roads, and using carriages instead 
of mules and camels, are, as he considers, his 

Mr. Dixon has evidently studied both 
Cyprus and the Cypriotes with clpse atten- 
and we follow him with unabating 
interest in all the details which he ^ves us 
about this fair little island, England's pres- 
ent watch tower, and her place of arms — 
the former scene of Othello's jealousy and 
Desdemona's doom. British Cyprus is in 
every sense a charming book, conveying 
much infonnation with much amusement ; 
all those who are anxious to be well versed 
in the history of their own times, and to 
understand clearly and comprehensively the 
political motives which have led to the Brit- 
>h occupation of Cyprus, will find their re- 
quirements most pleasantly satisfied in the 
animated and graphic account given in this 
volume. 



A 8EBIE8 OF OHTJBOH HISTOBIBS. 

IF one wanted to lay out tor himself a 
course of reading in church history, 
which should follow the development of 
doctrine and the growth of ecclesiastical 
forces and forms along the lines leading 
westward to the results which are nearest 
and most familiar to us today, the volumes 



here enumerated would answer his purpose 
very well. They are fresh, scholarly, inter- 
esting; and while avoiding the dry details 
which have given to much of ecclesiastical 
history a bad name, are very successful In 
selecting great tendencies and develop- 
ments, and in lighting up the epochs, events, 
and personages which give to tbis great field 
its proportions and its picturesqueness. In- 
deed one might almost think that Canon 
Perry, and Dr. Geikie, and Archbishop 
Trench, and Deati Merivale, and plain Philip 
Smith, had worked under a joint plan for 
presenting in consecutive and harmonious 
fragments a complete view of the flow of 
Christianity toward the setting sun. And 
we can think of no pleasanter or more prof- 
itable occupation for the thoughtful student, 
during a few weeks of leisure, than to give 
himself to the perusal of five such works as 
these. 

To these general words of characteriza- 
tion, we add a few critical remarks upon the 
individual members of the series. 

Mr. Smith- is a brother of Dr. William 
Smith, of "Bible Dictionary" fame, an Eng- 
lish Congregational 1st, and a scholar; and 
his history makes a volume in Harper's con- 
venient Student's Series. As a book of 
reference it is the best small manual on its 
subject with which we are acquainted, being 
full of matter, generally accurate and impar- 
tial, comprehensive, and admirably concise, 
clear, and simple in style. In the whole 
book we have found but one obscure sen- 
tence, en p. 274. In all these respects it is 
a model of what such a book should be ; and 
its chapter headings, running notes, and 
"Notes and Illustrations" at the ends of 
chapters, are full of information of great 
value. As a book to be read, however, It 
fails to give a succinct and lucid idea of the 
growth of the church as a whole. The treat- 
ment Is by topics or eras, and one is obliged 
to jump from one to another, backward and 
forward, somewhat to the peril of his firm 
grasp of the theme. Not a few of the best 
things in the book are quotations from Dr. 
Schaff, on whom the author heavily leans 
throughout, but there are many capital sketch- 
es of scenes and figures, such as that of St. 
Anthony, p. yii^et seq. The numerous pict- 
ures, especially of old churches and church 
furniture, add interest. In a word, the volume 
is a ^Afiaur».cof the facts of ecclesiastical his- 
tory for the first ten centuries, arranged in a 
form convenient for consultation. 

For the subject of \ailo\ix Lectures' Dean 
Merivale takes four only out of the infinite 
variety of topics which would be suggested 
by Mr. Smith's work,-and expands each into 
a study of generous proportions, though the 



> The Hiilory of (he Cbmtiin Church During ihe Fint 
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■ Four Ledum on Sorne Epocha sf Eirif Chanh Hi>- 
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result is by no means a large book. The 
lectures, which were originally delivered in 
Ely Cathedral to a congregation of clergy, 
laity, and divinity students, are respectively 
upon "St. Ambrose, and the Union of the 
Christiaa Church with the State;" "St 
Augustine ; Some Lessons from his Life 
and Teachings;" "St. Leo the Great, and 
the Riae of the Papacy; " and " St. Gregory, 
And the Early Missions of the Church." 
These topics belong severally to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, and they are so 
presented as to give a broad insight into the 
general features of the period. 

The same result is accomplished, only on 
a much larger scale, by Archbishop Trench's 
Ltctures.? of which there are twenty-nine, 
carrying the reader on from the time touched 
by Dean Merivale over a period of a thous- 
and years. These lectures were delivered 
to a class of girls at Queen's College, Lon- 
don, and the author takes occasion in his 
preface to pay this compliment to the sex of 
his hearers : 

Having regard to receptive capacity, to the 



lion after sume experience in lecluiing to the 
young uf both seiea is, that there is no need to 
make the bread o( knowledge imalJer for young 
women than young men. 

The Archbishopbounds the period of me- 
dixval church history as beginning with the 
Pontificate of Gregory (he Great In 590, and 
ending in the fifteenth cenlurj- with the in- 
vention of printing, the fall of the Eastern 
Empire, and the discovery of America. It 
is into this broad field of ten centuries that 
these lectures take the reader, and they touch 
upon every part of it. Each 
independent and complete in itself, but the 
topics are so treated as to afford a certain 
consecutiveness of method, and supply 
comprehensive view. We need not say that 
this book, like the foregoing, is emphatically 
one to be read. Such lectures as the third, 
on "The Conversioit of England;" the 
eighth, on " Monasticism ; " the eleventh, 
on "The Papacy at its Height;" and the 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh, on " The 
Revival of Learning " and " Christian Art 
in the Middle Ages," are particularly fine. 
Archbishop Trench's care in the use of 
words is well exemplified throughout the 
volume ; indeed, his very precise and 
elaborate style sometimes gets into a 
curious knot, as witness this senten 
on p. 34 : 

The center of interest shifts after Auguslini 
deal h, of which the exact year is not certaii 
kuown, from the IJUle kingdom of Kent, in whi 
alone his very moderate missionary successes wc 
obtained, lo tlie more important Kingdoms 
Northumbia, where King Edwin, be too marri 
to a Christian princess, after long hesitation, 
won for the truth, lo which he loyally cleaves, 
and tor which in the end he lays down bis 
life. 
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t is a liberty for even an archbishop to 
rrite a sentence like that. The volume, we 
ihould add, is very sumptuously printed, on 
lat^e paper and in large type. 

With Dr. Geikie's English Reformation * 
and Canon Perry's History of the Church of 
England,!! we pass over from the Continent 
by lines which the previous authors have al- 
ready indicated, to be engaged upon a 
thorough and patient study of that momen- 
chapter of English history, the issues 
of which were to give civil and religious 
liberty to both England and the New World. 
3iit two contemporaneous works on this 
iubject could scarcely be more unlike in 
temper than these. Dr. Geikie, who is we 
believe an English Congregationalist, writes 
with rather too much warmth of partisan- 
ship and from a narrow point of view ; while 
Canon Perry is obviously cool, moderate, 
and judicial, and, though he nowhere conceals 
his sympathies as a Churchman, he has very 
much the advantage of the other in respect 
of candor and temperateness. Both his atti- 
tude and method are exemplary, Neverthe- 
the two books may well be read to- 
gether, as each may in a degree supple- 
t the other. How good Canon Perry's 
historical temper is, and how excellent 
his style, may be seen from such a passage 

Henty VIII was wonderfully filled for the 
work he had to do. His popularity, his learning, 
his vigour, his imperiousness, nav, nis very vices, 
were overruled for ^reat providentiai purposes. 
His ability and IcaminE; led him to write against 
Luther, and hereby lo fix men's attentions on the 
truths which Luther advocated. His strong self- 
will led himlo break with the Pope, and therein 
to erect, as it weic, a barrier to protect the very 
opinions which he himself denounced. He chose 
to give the country an open Bible, and therrbvto 
render impossible the partial reformation which 
his laws enacted. He a.'uumed in anger against 
the Pope a title (that of supreme head of the 



England. He thoapht to check the Reformation 
by his Six Articli Law, and thereby imposed a 
reslraint upon it which made it more complete 

destroy the monasteries, and thereby to take i 
step without which progress, either in Church 01 
State, would have been impossible. All thi 
necessities and requirements of his posiiion, all 
the strong impulses and over. mastering capri 
of his character, were made lo serve ^r spci 
good. Never was there a more complete ,.. 
emplification of that deep saying <A the 

There'i a divinity dolh thape our cndi. 
Rough htw Ihtm how we will. 

The value of Canon Perry's volume is in- 
creased by an appended "Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States," by Rev. Dr. J. A. 

With the exception of Dean Merivale's, 
all of these works are provided with in- 
dexes, those of Canon Perry's and Mr. 
Smith's being exceptionally good. 

* The Engliih RtfomialioB. By Cunuinghun GaWe. 
D. AppletoD S Co. ti.oo. 

' A HiMot; dI the Church of England. B7 C. C. Yav,. 
Hiipcr A Broihin. |i.ja 



THE HOnSEKEEPEB'S LIBBABT. 

EVERY housekeeper who pretends to be 
a housekeeper should have a library of 
her own — her very own. Her reverent and 
willing husband should provide her a shelf, 
shelves, for it in the kitchen, where con- 
tation may be easy, and in it she should 
make haste to install every volume pertaining 
(o that difficult science of which she is sup- 
posed to be mistress. We are moved to this 
suggestion by the collection upon our table 
number of books on cookery, which 
belong precisely in such a library. 

The savory subject of cookery, indeed, oc- 
cupies but a minor part of Mrs, Henry Ward 
Beecher's volume,' three fourths of which 
relate (o the larger interests of the whole 
dwelling, in which the kitchen is but a single 

I. The ninety or more short essays on 
such themes as " Carpets," " Country 
Homes," " Rules for Marketing," " Thought- 
lessness," "Sewing-machines," "Husbands 
and Wives," " Washing Flannels," have 
already done service, we believe, in the 
household department of the Chrisliat 
UniOH, and give the work quite the aspect 
and effect of a domestic cyclopnsdia. There 

I good many sermons on matters like 
these which a woman of Mrs. Beecher's ex- 

;nce can preach, greatly to the edification 
of young housekeepers. Her counsels are 
almost uniformly on the side of economy, 
simplicity, and good common sense, and 
there is wisdom enough in the book to reno- 
vate all the ill-kept homes in the country, if 
it would be taken as applied. 

Mrs. Beecher is the only one of the writers 
now before us who concerns herself with 
affairs "around the house" in general; the 
others shut themselves up in the kitchen, and 
monopolize their attention and ours with 
cooking altogether. Marion Harland might 
have called her book " a " Daily Food," It 
is arranged quite on the devotional principle 
— with a dinner bill of fare for almost every 
day in the year. Thus ; 



Chicken imothered with Oyiier*. Celery Salad. 

Uaihed Potatoea. Caultflowar au f latin. 

Stewed Tomslon. 

Sponge Cah*. 

Blanc Uaagc and Cream. 

and so on, day by day, and week by week, to 

DECEMBER. 
FoDrtta Week. Saturd«y. 

Larded Rabbltir"^™alloped Cauliflower. 
Fried ParmlpB. Hashed Tumipe. 

CaUnet Pudding. 

It certainly is some I hi og of a culinary feat 
to lay out one's dinners for a year ahead, 
even on paper; and we are free to say that 

■ Ail Arouikd (he HODK. By Mrt H. W. Beecher. D. 
Applelon & Ca f i.jo. 
• The Dineer Vear-Bc 
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we should be satisfied to live by Mrs. Ter- 
hune's book i£ we had the opportunity. The 

highly-colored "fashion-plates" which em- 
bellish its pages, displaying beautifully varie- 
gated salmon, fricasseed e^s, casserole of 
rice, asparagus on toast, ribbon blanc-mange, 
and other triumphs of art in all sorts of 
tempting attitudes are a distinctive feature. 
The perplexing question, " What shall we 
have for dinner P " is answered by this book, 
in short, in a great variety of ways, and the 
diligent and obedient disciple of it need here- 
after talce no thought for the morrow. Break- 
fast and tea, it is to be inferred, will be spon- 
taneously evolved out of the profusion of 
these three hundred or more dinners ; or 
perhaps the conclusion is, given a good din- 
ner, what can we want beside ? Mrs. Ter- 
hune not only makes out the bill of fare, we 
may add, but shows us how to get it up; so 
that, beside the book we need only the 
kitchen, the tools, the raw materials, and the 
skill. The doctrine of the book is substan- 
tially that which she has already taught in 
other forms. 

The work which Miss Youmans has edited 
for American students ' comprises really the 
hand-book of the National Training School 
for Cookery, South Kensington, London, 
and an essay of some length on " The Prin- 
ciples of Diet in Health and Disease," by 
Thomas K. Chambers, M. D. The "les- 
sons " arc those practiced in that institution. 
I'hey set forth the first principles of kitchen 
science with exceptional distinctness, and de- 
scribe the manipulation.s requisite to success- 
ful culinary achievement with the greatest 
possible simplicity. The several operations 
which enter into the preparation of a given 
dish are minutely analyzed, and separated 
into a list of rules which sometimes extends 
to a great length, and these rules are num- 
bered, so that the pupil may follow them, one 
by one, from the first to the last. From a 
way so staked out, not even the stupidest 
Bridget can depart. The book, as its title 
implies, seems especially well adapted to 
give instruction to learners, and its plan and 
execution design il a unique place in the lit- 
erature of cookery. It is both primer and 
grammar of the art. 

Housekeeping m the Blue Grass < is another 
" Presbyterian cook-book," which has reached 
a tenth edition, and now appears in an en- 
larged form. Its profits are devoted to the 
missionary objects of " the Church of God," 
and its compilers therefore "ask His bless- 
ing upon it, and His acceptance of the pro- 
ceeds." This is rather a remarkable way of 
introducing a cook-book, but the pious ladies 
who have contributed of their wisdom and 
experience to its pages cannot mean any- 
thing irreverent Such allusions, however, 



■ LcwHU in Cnokerjr. Edilcd by EUu A. Vounu 
D. A|i|)leu>n & Co. fi.jo. 

•HouKkecpingin the Bloc Gran. Edited bftheUi 
of the Pmbrieiiin Chsrch, Pari), Kf. New edili 
Robcn Cliirlw & Co. fi.y,. 



we exceedingly dislike. The "Blue Grass" 
region of Kentucky, which gives the book its 
name, is celebrated for its fertility and beauty, 
and, we suppose, also for its housewives and 
housewifery. Nearly one thousand " rec- 
ipes " are given, but many of tliem could be 
improved in form. There is lack of detail, 
precision, definiteness. A beginner would 
make little headway with such directions. 
This defect is inseparable, perhaps, from a 
work prepared, as this has been, by many 
pens, but it is not a fatal one, and we have 
DO doubt that, as a manual of practical cook- 
ery, especially for the Southern taste, it has 
some peculiar and genuine value. 

Mrs. Whitney's "Just How^ will not lack 
readers. All who know We Girls will be 
only loo eager to follow the author into ber 
kitchen, and to look over her shoulder to see 
" just how " " the girls " do it. The book is 
a little one, and is constructed on the " make 
ready, aim, fire, bang!" principle. But we 
cannot agree with even Mrs. Whitney at 
every point In making toast, for instance, 
she says : " turn often," Now everybody 
ought to know that to turn the bread often 
while it is toasting spoils the toast True 
toast consists of a slice of fresh bread, with 
a scorched surface on both sides ; your toast 
"turned often" is dried all up. The book 
does not attempt to cover too much ground, 
but to do a hide and to do it well. And it 
is written in so characteristically entertain- 
ing a style as to be very readable. Wedonot 
feel so sure of its being altogether usable. 

The Little Lessons for Little Housekeeper^ 
are set forth in catechetical form of ques- 
tions and answers. They embody the in- 
struction given at the Wilson Industrial 
School in New York, and cover not only 
cookery, but sewing, deportment, character, 
and some other points entering into the cul- 
ture of the class of girls who are educated out 
of nothing into something in that excellent in- 
stitution. There are few children of any class 
who might not get some beneUt out of it 



•Just How: ■KeyioibeCook-Boolu. By Mn. A. D. 
T. WhilDcir. Haughtan, O^ochj & Co. f 1.00. 

■ Little Loioni for Liiile Houitiwepei*. Now odilion. 
A. D. F. Rundolph S Co. is=. 

imrO B NOT IOES. 
Poems of Places. Edited by H. W. Long- 
fellow. America. Oceanica. [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. Each fi.oo.] With these, 
its twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth volumes, 
this pretty and pleasant series of descriptive 
poetry is understood to _ be completed. 
There have been no more worlds for poets 
to conquer. Mr. Proctor's "other worlds 
than ours " are not yet open to travel, in- 
spection, and celebration in verse. Though 
is there not some poetry of the starry 
heavens which might have served as a 
beginning in this direction P By "Amer- 
ica," the title of the first of these con- 
cluding volumes, will be understood so 
much of the continent as lies round about 



the United States ; whose own poetry has 
already been collected. In this first volume 
we have the poetry of British America, in- 
cluding the Canadas, though we do not 
discover any of the remarkable effusions 
which attended the recent arrival of the 
new Governor-General ; of Greenland, whose 
chilly charms both Cowper and Montgomery 
have sung ; of Mexico and Central America ; 
of South America, and of the West Indies. 
The title of " Oceanica," borne by the 
second volume, covers not only Australasia, 
Australia, and Polynesia, but Tasmania and 
New Zealand, the Azores, Bermudas, and 
Canary Islands, Juan Fernandez, of course, 
Malta and St Helena; somewhat more than 
half the volume being given to miscellaneous 
poems of the polar regions, the various 
great oceans of the globe, and the ocean 
idealized. The selections under the latter 
head might, of course, have been greatly ex- 
tended, so as to include Tennyson's " Break, 
break, break," Keats's sonnet on "The 
Sea," Allan Cunningham's " A Wet Sheet 
and a Flowing Sea," "Bounding Billows," 
"Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep," and 
some other pieces, none of which we find 
here. For an " Epilogue," appropriately 
closing the volume, Mr. Longfellow has in- 
serted George Herbert's " Travels at 
Home," and Montgomery's " Home." We 
wish he had given the last place of all to 
his own " To Stay at Home is Best," one of 
the sweetest and most touching bits of verse 
in the English language. As nowcompleted, 
this series of Poemsof Places makes a very 
rich and attractive library of choice poetry, 
arranged on a novel and interesting system 
of classification. 

Keep's Herodotus gives us much, on the part 
of the editor, to commend ; not so much on the 
part of the publishers. Il was doubtless a good 
stroke of economy to use the plates of Iheir icit- 
edition, bul il was a poor piece of service for the 
siudenl, whose eyea, if faithful to Ihcir taah, will 
ache over the small print. A Greek book may 
be very suitable for the pocket of an advanced 
scholar, and very unsuitable for the evening table 
of a "painful" learner. The Bclcclions are a 
judicious coQipiomise between giving the whole 
of Ihe nine books, and only such portions as a 
class can read in a single term. Nine character- 
istic stories occupy about fifty pages, followed by 
ihe whole of the levenlh book, which is devoted 
to the invasion of Xerxes. A brief account of 
the peculiarities of dialect introduces one hun- 
dred and seventy pages of practical and helpful 
notes. Microscopic blemishes might be found 
on some of these pages, as, for example, making 
a " nole " of the fact {p. 197) that J.'( and tpfe 
correspond to the Latin bis and tir ; bul we 
think Ihe editor's work wilt stand well the lest of 
Ihe class loom, and give him a pleasant welcome 
to American scholars. We like particulariy the 
tone of Ihe volume. If any question the pro- 
priety of speaking in this way of a classical com- 
mentary, let them read the preface, which is not 
a stiS piece of dry pedantry, but a friendly invi- 
tation to the student to come lo a useful and at-i V~ 
[Harper & Bros. Ji-ss-l 
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THS BOSTON OOITOIIESS OF LIBRA- 
RIANS. 
TirHETHER judged by the numbers io 

*■ attendance, or by the ability and 
importance of papers presented, or by the 
eminence of participants in Ihe discussions, 
or by the incidentals of pleasure and inter- 
est, the Congress of Librarians, just held 
in Boston, under the auspices of the 
Americau Library Association, was i 
markabiy successful occasion. The librari- 
ans have fairly established their high calling 
among Ihe learned professions, and i 
require the influence of but few such 
ferences to confirm the place of library 
administration among the sciences. To 
honorable contemporary, the Ubrary Ji 
Hol, we leave the detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings, contenting ourselves here W' 
brief reference only in general terms. The 
papers read, with the names of their authors, 
were as follows : 

Classificatioti in Caia/ejpui. Frederic B. Per- 
kins, Boslon Public Libr.iry. 

SAfl/ ClaJiiJUaiinns. Charles A. Cutter, Bos- 
ton Athenxum. 

Indtxing. William I. Fletcher, Wiiki 
Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Library Binding. F. P. Halhatray, Boston 
Public Library. 

Fiction in Libraries. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., Quincy, Mass. 

Dalf of Paretili in the Seleitinn of Reading fe 
Ike Young. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Boston. 

The School and Ihe Lifniry ; (heir Mutual 
Relations. W. E. Foster, Public Library, Pi 
idence, R. I. 

Use ef Fictian *f School Childrm. Miss Mary 
A. Bean, Public Library, 6roQkline,Mass. 

Simatisnai Fiction in Public Libraries. Sam- 
uel S. Green, Public Ubrary, Worcester, Mass. 

Tkeftifrem Publie Libraries. Wm. B. Clarke, 
Boston. 

VeHtilatioH af Library Buildingi. Dr. David 
P. Lincoln, Boston. 

Insect Pests in Libraries. Dr. H. A. Hazcn, 
Harvard University. 

Spread ef Contagious Diseases by Circulating 
Ubrarics. W. F. Poole, Public Library, Chicago. 

Catalogues of Taan Libraries. James L> 
Whitney, Boston Pubtic Library. 

A JVew Flan of Charing Boots Issued. J. 
Schwartz, Apprentices' Library, New York. 

There was also an interesting discussion 
on the Construction of Library Buildings, 
opeited by Mr. Justin Winsor, and there 
were reports on a Model Library Law, by 
Dr. H. A. Homes, of the New York State 
Library ; on Cooperative Catalonpiing, by ( 



Mr. Cutter ; on Poole's Index, by Mr. 
Poole; on the Distribution of Public Docu- 
ments, by John W. M. Lee, of the Mercan- 
tile Library, Baltimore ; on Publishers' Ti- 
tle Slips, by R. R. Bowker, of New York ; 
and on Ihe Exchanges of Duplicates in 
Libraries, by John Edmands, Mercantile 
Library, Philadelphia. Among the partici- 
pants in the discussions were Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, Mr. T, W. Higgin- 
son, Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, and Mr. Hen- 
ry Van Brunt; and the sessions of the 
Congress were relieved by one or two social 
entertainments, and by excursions down the 
harbor, to Cambridge, and to Plymouth. 

The noticeable fact to us throughout the 
proceedings was the attention paid to what 
we may call the soul of public library ad- 
ministration in distinction from the body 
of it. In other words, the mere externals 
of mechanism by no means monopolized 
thought and time, to the exclusion of the 
graver questions which lie at the bottom of 
the whole library system. The papers of 
Mr. Adams, Mrs. Wells, Mr. Foster, Miss 
Bean, and Mr. Green, were what gave tone 
and character to the Congress, and lifted its 
deliberations up above the level of a mere 
technological conference. And we have 
only to say that if the views which prevailed 
on these topics are allowed to shape the 
administration of the public libraries of the 
country, the organization which evokes and 
disseminates them is entided to the rank of 
a public benefactor. 



" Nothing of a practical kind,' observes the 
Academy, " seems to have been done ; and 
the gathering may be said to have been 
almost entirely barren of results." 

It is both difficult and easy to account tor 
the failure. It is easy to see that if 
such men as Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. TroUope, and Mr. 
Froude would have lent their active par- 
ticipation, as some of them did their 
names, to the occasion, it would have taken 
on a very diiferent character; and it is diffi- 
cult to see why more men of their standing, 
both in Great Britain and in other countries, 
should not feel an interest in, and a respon- 
sibility toward, this very praiseworthy e0ort 
to smooth the relations of authors and pub- 
lishers, and to promote their mutual welfare. 

But then the failure was not entire. It 
was something lo gather together the men 
who did come. The movement may acquire 
momentum, and another year may witness 
a more signal achievement. 



THE LOHDON UTEBAST OONORESS. 
'T'HE London Literary Congress, which, 
-i- as a coming event, cast its shadow 
across our columns an issue or two since, 
seems to have been about as decidedly a 
failure as the Librarians' Congress at Bos- 
ton was a success. Nobody was there, and 
nothing was done. 

We say nobody was there, though to s( 
sweeping a statement a few exceptioni 
should be noted, Edmond About was there 
or France, Turg^nieff for Russia, Blan- 
ihard Jerrold, Thomas Hardy, Henri Van 
^un, and Mrs. Braddon for Great Britain, 
and Edward King, M. D. Conway, Julian 
Hawthorne, and Henry Holt for the United 
States; but several of these were only 
lookers-on, and among the other delegates 
from these and other countries were scarcely 
any whose names would be even recognized 
by our readers. 

We say there was nothing done. A few 
things were done. M. About made a bril- 
liant opening address. Mr. Jerrold read let- 
ters from notabilities who could not come. 
M. Jules Simon sent an eloquent appeal for 
international copyright Mr. Bronson How- 
rd, of the United States, read a paper on 
le same subject. A number of speeches 
ere made. A body of statutes was adopted. 
And the Congress dined with the Lord 
Mayor, and paid a visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 



"SEA SHORE OOTTAQE." 



IT is d pity that s 
have not some ge 



other large cities 
js lady to do for 
them what Mrs. Fletcher Harper, Jr., has 
done for New York and its vicinity, in provid- 
ing a delightful and inexpensive seaside resort 
for working girls. The sting of accepting 
charity is quite removed by the payment of 
board, but the sum ($g for a fortnight, or (5 
for a week, including railway fares from New 
York and all expenses) is very small for the 
advantages offered, and makes it a charity in 
disguise. In essential particulars the ac- 
commodations equal those of Ihe Long 
Branch hotels, while for rest and freedom 
and in bathing facilities afforded, the latter 
are quite surpassed. The "Sea Shore Cot- 
tage " is tastefully furnished throughout in 
ash furniture of Eastlake designs ; the rooms 
are pleasant and airy, and are kept with ex- 
quisite neatness ; and the whole management 
shows the most careful provision for the 
inmates' comfort At the bathing house a 
bathing-master is in attendance to prevent 
all possibihty of accident, and on the 
grounds, which are attractively laid out, 
croquet and other out-door games are pro- 
vided. A sight of the happy faces enjoying 
the privileges of the place is sufficient trib- 
ute to the success of the plan, which is now 

operation for the second season. 

The house accommodates fifty-six people, 
the stay of each being limited to a fortnight 
greatest good to the greatest 
number. The institution was primarily in- 
tended for "working-girls "in the generally ac- 
rpted sense of thattenn;andat the height of 
e season, when tbe list of applicants is over- 
crowded, tbe preference is given to them; 
but when vacancies occur at other times, 
teachers and others gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity, and all classes are repre- 
sented, it being only required that each ^' 
should be a iona fide worker of some kini). 
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AtlanticTiUe.N.]., where thecott^e 19 situ- 
ated,' is a pleasant place, and offers cheap 
facilities for driving and boating in its neigh- 
borhood. The Cottage Is open from the 
last of June to the last of September, and 
the good it does in helping tired womi 
health and strength can hardly be estimated. 
Many girls have cause to btess the thought- 
ful kindness which has provided such a 
place. 

The question of international copyright 
still in abeyance, but we move that the 
wives of prosperous publishers generally 
have right to copy this generous and 
example. 
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Prof. D. Ferrier. 
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The Oritan nl 
Philoaophy indAFelngElic^ Plof. C. W. 
ShieUt 

— C. D. Deshler's Afitrr.a>m tvHA Iht Pttti, 
a collection of spedioens ai the English sonnet 
from Chaucer lo Longfellow, with a study o£ its 
place in poetry, will be the next issue of the 
Harpers. 



BEOEirr roBEiiJir booeb. 

Dit Ahntn. Vol. V. Dit GtsehwiHir. By 
Gustav Freytag. [Leipzig: S. Hirzel.] This 
seiiea ctf short, disconnected stories has this 
thread of unity, that it (oDows tlie fortunes of a 
single family througli the whole course of Ger- 
man civilization, from early ages down to the 
time of the Emperor William and Prince Bis- 
marck. As tiistoricat romance it is rather 
labored and instructive than spontaneous and 
entertaining; still it has its reward for the patient 
and studious reader. 

At first we were shown the days of Paganism, 
in Into and Ingi-ataii ; this was followed by its 
overthrow, in Dai Nat lier Zaunioni^ ; in Die 
Bruder dts Deulschtn HatiMS, the Catholic 
Church was triumphant, and power re.'^ted en 
lircly in the hands of the clergy, until these 
again, were overthrown by the Protestant minis 
lers, in Marcui Koni^. Here, in Dii Gischwis 
lir. we catch the Rrst mdication of the impending 
eclipse of both by the might of the Army, the 
pride, hope, and joy of modern Gerniany. 
Sptctatar. 

The volume contains really two stories: Dir 
Killmdster vcn All Rosin, which belongs 
closing period of the Thirty Vears' War, 

iplete in iiselfj and Dir Frcicor/vral bri 
Markgraf Albrrchl, which, by means of the life 
story of two brothers, presents a minute picture 
of German middle-class life at the t>eginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

nonal and Profissionnl Recollt, 

lie Sir Georgtf Gilbert Scott. R. A. Edited 
by his son, G. Gilbert Scott. With an introdi 
tioit by the very Rev. John William Burgon, 
D.. Dean of Chichester- [London : Sampson 
Low & Co.] Sir Gilbert wrote out his "recol- 
lections " from time to time as the mood was on 

and made arrangements for their publica- 

He gives an account of his early life as 

well as of his professional career, whicti latter 

decided upon when he was fourteen years 

old. His pages present many charming pictures 

of Engltiih life and character, and of course pos- 

ss great interest for students of architecture. 

Entombed Alive ; and other Songs, Ballads, ett., 

from the Chinese. G. C. Stent. [London : 

Allen & Co.] Mr. Stent is known as a good 

ese scholar, but has experienced some diffi- 
culty in rendering his Chinese selections into 
English verse. He would have done better, 
perhaps, to have contented himself with a simple 
literal rendering, not attempting to make silk 
purses out of sows' ears. 

The Chinese are not a nation of poets. Like 
iC rest of the Mongol race, their temperament 
is phlegmatic, aud Ihey know nothing of that 
poetic fire which brightens the lands oi Western 
They are of the earth earthy, and their 

flights of imagination, instead of leading 
them to inspiriting thoughts, land them in that 
kind of melancholy frame of mind which is not 
unfrequently associated with indigestion. The 
distant notes of a flute, and the sound of rain 
drops paltering on the roof, are tbc inspiring 
concomitants which a Chinese poet deems most 
favourable for the exercise of his genius. The 

mi moon, flowers, and rising mists are bis 
favourite themes. About the legends of the 
' mg historical past of his country he troubles 
imselE not an atom, but leaves them, together 



alted bards that Mr. Stent has made the selec- 
tion which appears in the volume before us. 
Most of the pieces relate to Peking and its neigh- 



bourhood and the associations which they con- 
jure up invest them with some interest. — TTie 
Saturday Reviea. 

A Housewife's Opinion. Augustus Webster. 

(London : Macmillan & Co.] A reprint from 
the Examiner oi pleasant and useful essays upon 
such social topics as "English Extravagance," 
"The Dearth of Husbands," "Waiting to be 
Ready," under which latter head the author, who 
is a Mrs. Webster, says : 

Nothing is so weakening, morally, to energy 
as to be spending our time in one sort of duties, 
while all the while we are counting on different 
and future sort of duties as our real outcome, and 
judging what we do now as only our aixidetital 
use, apart from the realities of our purpose. 

Her remarks in another chapter, on children's 
books and reading, lead the Spectator to observe : 

She certainly hits the point in saying that 
children's books should not be about children, and 
that while the most popular of the literature of this 
class — such as Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim^s 
Progress, the Arabian Nights, and Cmliver's 
Travels — were written for adults, it is the great- 
est possible mistake to make little heroes and 
heroines in their teens, and to develop instead of 
repressing the mental histrionism which is natu- 
rallv common to children. As soon as a child 
could read with pleasure, Mrs. Webster would 
allow it, with some slight reservation, the run of 
a library, only keeping out of its way such books 
as confuse right and wrong ; and the little student 
will easily pitch upon something which will afford 
it much more amusement than a book specially 
written for the purpose, and will, at the same 
time, expand and strengthen its ideas. It Is cer- 
tain that :hose children are not usually either the 
happiest or the cleverest who have been the most 
liberally provided with the fashionable child-lit- 
erature of the day in which we live. 



LIBBABY EOONOKY. 

I MEAN the economy of private libraries, 
because I believe there is a certain sort of 
administration which a book lover or student 
should give to his own collection which I can 
call by no other word. His books are all his 
own, to be sure,- he can keep them where he 
likes, and Is not obliged to charge himself with 
those which he takes from his shelves lo read I 
liul there are essentials of private library manage- 
ment, nevertheless — or non-essentials ; wait till 
I have said what I have to say, and then call it 
what you please. 

a man is a student, or a book lover, or a 
collector, he will, of course, need some room in 
his house where he may keep his books. If a 
professional man, who Is obliged to do much of 
his work at home, he will need a quiet study 
apart from the chief library room, which not un- 
frequently has to do duly as both library and 
sitting, living, or drawing room. And this is not 
wholly objectionable, especially if a quiet study 
be had above, and if the owner enjoys his 
evenings with wife and children, books, music, 
and company. But whatever the room chosen 
for the library, let it be warm and sunny, on the 
south side of the house if possible, and plainly 
furnished, for what furnishing so gorgeous and 
:tive as good books? An open fire is the 
only means of warming that should ever be 
thought of in a library room. 

o not have much faith in rich and expensive 
book cases. Of course, I understand that there 
may be taste in such matters, and I know hi 
showy and magnificent splendid black walnut 
mahogany cases are. but I take no stock in such. 
Well enough, I hear you say, if one has tbfi 
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money. Perhaps so. Bat my Idea it to put 
money into good boolcs and have plain but roomy 
and serviceable cases. If you have a handEul of 
gems, some rare and curious and costly things in 
which you pride yourself, and wish to keep them 
safe, then you may have a small case that will lit 
well into some comer of your room. But even 
then, I believe the drawers or closets which 
usually occupy the base of book-shelves Co be a 
far better place for the safe keeping of such 
rarities. And remember : no glazed doors I I 
was gratified a few weeks ago, in visiting a friendi 
to find that he had taken the glazed doors from 
his library cases ; and I wish everybody who has 
these useless things would do the same. They 
are not a protection against dust; they are always 
in the way; no one is going to carry away your 
books without leave when you invite him to your 
library; and when you want a book you do not 
care lo be bothered by a bunch of keys. Besides, 
books have a far more cheerful and social look 
when you can readily see them, and handle them, 
and become acquainted with ihem, than when 
Ihcy are locked up as though you were afraid 
somebody would read ihem, or that Ihey would 
make somebody happy if he could only turn 
over their magic pages. Open cases, then, for 
all books in private libraries, especially in what 
we call "working libraries." 

Another point is in regard to binding. I 
admire good work in this direction as much as 
any one, and love Co see useful and valuable 
books liltingly bound. But do not put too much 
money in expensive and luxuriant bindings. I 
am not talking to the wealthy bibliophile, who is 
able lo employ Bedford, or Fawson, or Charles 
White to bind his books regardless of cost, but 
to the average book lover or collector. Put the 
extra money your fine bindings would cost 
into more and mere serviceable books, and 
be happy. Choose editions in plain substan- 
tial dress, and leave elaborate gilding, and 
blind tooling, and silk linings, to your exquisiie 

I believe it is an expensive way to obtain a 
library to bind up the volumes of magazines and 
reviews which accumulate from year to year. I 
used to do so years ago, but I have learned 
better. I save them, of course, but the best way 
is to tie Ihem in packages, or place them in files 
or self-binders which may be purchased by the 
quantity at a reasonable rate. If wanted for 
reference the number or volume is easily ob- 
tained. 

Speaking of bindings leads me to add a word 
about pamphlets. In ihls age they accumulate 
rapidly, and there is hardly one that is not worthy 
of being preserved. They often contain great 
truths, and I have frequently found a little pam- 
phlet more helpful than the largest volume. Il 
is not likely you will be an omniverous gatherer 
of pamphlets, but lots and lots that contain just 
the information you want will accumulate, and 
the best method of keeping them is to file them 
according to subjects, in the muslin and board 
covers of directories, "pub. docs.," or, what is 
better, binders' jackets, of which book binders 
usually have a number of remnants of lots that 
maybe purchased cheap. With a small knife 
make a slit through the front edges, put in 
pieces of red tape to keep the cover in shape, 
label on the back with a neat paper " title," and 
you have one of the best pamphlet cases in ex- 
stence. Taking a little pains will provide covers 



of quite uniform appearance which will look 
veil in any working library, provided they are 
not put in too conspicuous a position on the 

By all means have a catalogue, whether you 
have a few hundred volumes, or one or two 
thousand, or more. And remember : nothing 
short of a " card catalogue," according to the regu- 
lation pattern. This may be kept in one or two 
drawers in your writing table, and it will be an 
easy matter to keep your library catalogued by 
placing on the cards the title of every book so 
soon as it becomes a member of yout family; 
for books are lifelong friends whom we come to 
love and know as we do our children. This cat- 
alogue will be ready at all times to do you ser- 
vice — an inventory of your possessions. It will 
tell you not only what books you have, but what 
you need. I have known men to have several 
copies of the same edition of the same book; 
and, moreover, men sometimes forget for the 
lime being whether they have a certain book or 
noL The catalogue will remedy all these an- 
noyances. Beside, there is a genuine pleasure 
in a catalogue to your true book lover. 1 know 
one such who takes a portion of his catalogue 
with him when he goes off on the train. Many 
of his title-slips have little biographical, critical, 
or bibliographical notes attached lo them, and 
so looking these over my friend finds that he has 
carried his library with him, and can enjoy the 
society of his dear volumes by their titles and 
associations, while trundling along in a rail-car 
hundreds of miles from home. 

There must be some arrangement of volumes 
on your shelves, and when one has ample room, 
I like that by authors alphabetically, or by sub- 
jects. But this brings big and little books 
together upon the same shelf, and so requires 
more shelf room. Still, I have a fancy that 
books look better arranged in this manner, like 
little groups of families — father, mother, and 
children — not to mention "sisters and cousins, 
and aunts," than when arranged according lo 
a "sliding scale," the large books down by the 
floor, and the little " classics " at the cop, out of 

Books should never be crowded tigVtly on 
(he shelves. They should be so kindly disposed 
as to gently support each other. Great injury 
comes from placing them too closely together. 
Books are generally taken down from their posi- 
tions by the top of the back, and in many, many 
instances I have seen books, some of which were 
in their day strongly bound, completely broken 
away at the back from being pulled carelessly 
out of position. In removing a book from its 
place Che proper way is first to loosen the books 
standing each aide of the one wanted, by giving 
them a gentle sideward pressure ; then, lipping 
Che book from you at the top and taking hold of 
the bottom, gently draw it ouc. Do noC pile 
books flat-ways upon the top of those standing 
upright in the case. It injures those upon which 
they rest very much. Remember the advice of 
old Richard De Bury, centuries ago, "never to 
approach a volume with uncleanly hands." Books 
arc easily soiled, paper and binding retaining the 
imperfection of the least pressure of unwashed 
hands. Dust off the books every day. and 
remember that, like house plants, they need a 
constant supply of fresh air. They are dear 
friends. We become attached (o them from 
and when we remember 



how much enjoyment we receive from their 

silent, tender companionship, we should in return 
treaC them well, give them the best room in the 
house, and teach our children and visitors lo pay 
to Chem due respecL S. L- Boabdman. 
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OU Cra^e Dayt. By Geo. W. Cable. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (1.00. 

Cauiiiti. By L. B. Walford. Henry Holt & 
Co. fl.00. 

Maid, Wife, er Widow t By Mrs. Alexander. 
Henry Holt & Co. fl.DO. 

A Yiar at Paflnr Rvm. By March Ellin- 
wood. T. Y. Crowell. Jlij. 

TAt Mislriss of iit House. By P. B. Cham- 
berlain. T.Y. Crowell. JI1.25. 

Etsa. By Rev. A. C. Hogbin. J. B. Uppin- 
cott & Co. ti-sa 

Mr. Cable has succeeded admirably in de- 
picting, by means of his seven sketches, 
that phase of society which marked the 
transition period of Louisiana history. His 
style is peculiarly happy. A bright, keen 
humor is shown throughout, and is one of 
the chief chartns of the book. The de- 
scriptive portions are vivid, energetic, and 
artistic. The character drawing, graphic 
and well rounded, reveals the artist's touch, 
creating out of his crude material real men 
and women, all alive with French vivacity, 
or languid with Southern inertia. To the 
New Englander, the transition to the tropi- 
cal ardor and over-growth of Creole-land is 
very great Despite its fascination, there is 
to him a sadness in a state of things that 
could make possible a life like 'Tite Pou- 
letle's. The story of "'Sieut George" ends 
a little too abruptly for our satisfaction. 
" Posson Jone " is a rare bit of analysis. 
" Belles Demoiselles Plantation " is a re- 
minder of one of Chopin's harmonies. 
"Jean-Ah Poquelin" is full of an exquisite 
pathos, and in force of imagery is perhaps 
the gem of the collection. But we might 
condense all our criticism into one sentence 
by saying that to read Old Creole Days is to 
gain a knowledge of Creole life similar to 
that which may be gained of a nation by 
familiarity with its songs and ballads. 

Those who remember that singularly clever 
little tale, Mr. Smith, will be glad of the an- 
nouncement of another work by the same 
hand. Cmtsins, while not equaling Mr. 
Smith in grace and freshness, is yet a vast 
improvement on its immediate successor, 
Pauline, whose needless and tragical dJ- 
nouemenf was a disappointment to every- 
body. The minor touches of Cousins are 
moderate in quanCityand bearable in quality, 
and are counterbalanced by much of that 
bright and easy humor which made Mr. 
Smr/A such agreeable reading. In one re- 
spect we should give the preference to 
Cousins; namely, in its picture of the Man- 
ners family, who are far pleasanler peo- 
ple than were the complementary family 
in Mr. Smilh ; a family whom, we confess, 
left us with a strong distaste for the do- 
mestic attributes of what the illustrious Sir 
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Joseph Porter would call "the upper middle 
class." A trifle of improbability hangs 
about the blunder on which the plot of 
Cousins pivots. It is almost incredible that 
a rational man, in proposing for a young 
woman, should so muddle his meaning as to 
make his letter read like an offer for her 
older sister; or that having committed such 
a ii/ise, he should duly acquiesce in the 
consequences, and only achieve explanation 
when out of his mind with brain fever. 
Barring improbability, however, a sin easily 
condoned in fiction, the plot is cleverly car- 
ried out, and the story thoroughly well done 
and entertaining. So well done, indeed, as 
to leave a puzzle as to the sex of the author. 
Few men are capable of so good a sketch 
of an inconsequent woman as that of Con- 
stance, and not many women could hit off a 
character like Sir John, whh his testy jollity 
and illogical, plaintive grumbling. 

Mrs. Alexander's new story, AfiKi^ fVife, 
or Widow f will be a disappointment to 
those who were hoping for another novel as 
symmetrical in plot and sustained in interest 
as Her Dearest Foe and The Wooing O't. 
The texture of the tale is of the slightest 
It is in effect little more than a longish 
magazine story, swelled by judicious expan- 
sion of print into a volume, and in spite of 
its liveliness of tone and interest, 
ways deserved to rank with its pred< 
Mrs. Alexander goes far aheld for her 
scenery this time, the characters being ex- 
clusively Prussian or Saxon, and the events 
described taking place on German soil. 
With all the readableness of the volume, we 
may venture to express a hope that this 
s\^ort passer le temps may not interfere with 
Mrs. Alexander's giving us without long de- 
lay a real and substantial story of the kind 
which she so well knows how to make popu' 
lar and inleresting. 

It is rarely that any religious stories of 
the Sunday school order come under o 
notice of which we can speak so warmly 
we can of A Year al Poplar How and The 
Mistress of Ike House. Without taking 
space to particularize their features, we will 
say without any reservation that they are 
excellent, interesting, sensible, free from 
sectarianism or cant of any sort, and truth- 
ful and tender in the pre.sentation of re- 
ligious truths and duty. 

When a minister writes a novel one looks 
for a moral at the bottom of it; but the 
moral of Mr. Hogbin's Elsa it is hard to 
discover. It is a German story, with Mun- 
ich as its scene, an opera singer for its 
heroine, and a confusing throng of people 
about her. America furnishes the villain of 
the piece, as well as one or more of hi 
victims and some other characters ; and 
musical strain runs through the plot, which 
is much complicated and slowly unraveled. 
There is too much of the book, though it is 
not wanting in a certain strength and readi' 



of style, A decided religious senti- 
ment expresses itself here and there, but it 
does not shape the general impression. 
The true circumstances of Fleming's surren- 
der of Mrs. Earle's marriage certificate to 
Captain Earle are hardly made perspicuous ; 
id the opening pages are spoiled by the 
ailected colloquy with the " spirit of the pen." 
The episode of Otto's attachment for Elsa 
gives a pathetic tinge to the story, and Lulu's 
eclion with it is decidedly disagreeable 
toward the close. In a word, the novel has 
points, but few are the readers who can 
afford to go through it 



HDTOB NOTI0E8. 

Con-oersatiotts on Art Methods. By Thos. 
Couture. Tr. by S. E. Stewart With an 
introduction by R. S. Gifford. [G. P. Put- 
s Sons, f I.2J.] Mr. Gifford introduces 
this striking and delightful book by saying 
that once, many, many years ago, while he 
was painting away in a little village in Massa- 
chusetts, and linding almost everything go 
wrong, he received a letter and a package 
from a friend who was studying architecture 
in Paris. The letter gave an account of a 
course of lessons with Couture ; the package 
contained a variety of colors and brushes. 
Going at once to work with these new mate- 
rials, under the suggestions conveyed in the 
letter, he found himself at a decided advar 
tage. Not until some years ago, howcvei 
did he get hold of Couture's Methade t 
Entretiens d" Atelier, portions of which he 
translated for some of his advanced pupils. 
It is the whole of this book which is now 
laid before the reader. "It is a painter's 
book," as Mr. Gifford says, but there are a 
great many beside painters who would read 
it with delight It is written, as only a 
Frenchman can write, with a strength and 
beauty befitting the exalted subject, 
an enthusiasm which is contagious. The 
man who is eloquent as Couture w< 
his brush, must be so also with his pei 
cull these " 



have made the tour of painting as minymaki 

lour of the world. I shall relate to you my 

voyages, my discoveries. They are not numt 

and [believe very simple. 

Use three quarters of vour eyes for observa' 
lion, and one quarter for drawing. 

You must adapt your execution to the thing 
represented. 

I say to you, draw ! draw 1 

As you are to be a painter, I will mention cer- 
tion works which vou Can read with profit: 
Homer, Virgil, Shakspere, Moliire, Cervantes, 
Rousseau, Bernard in and Saint Pierre. 

Do not forget that your mission is to make 
every one Invc the work of God. 

If vou wish models, it is better to surprise them 
and d^raw them when they are not aware you are 
doing so. 

As a port rail-pa inter, accustom yourself to 
divide your forces. One half of you must be the 
painter, the other the ^reeabie companion. 

Great art comes from God ; He gives it. 

Human art is a little beggar, who isasking for 

The book is no dry manual of art technol- 



ogyi however, nor does it stop with the 
learned exposition of principles. It is en- 
riched and enlivened with anecdote and ex- 
perience, much of which is touchingly beau- 
tiful ; it is the prose poem of a gifted soul ; 
a lovable painter's story of his own 
growth ; it is a romance of art We beg no 
student of art, no amateur, no artist, to let it 
go unread. 

A Bundle of Papers. By Paul Siegvolk. 
[G.P. Putnam's Sons. ^1.2;.] This is a 
volume of essays, beginning pretty strongly 
with moral, social, and ethical topics, andshad- 
ff into sketches and stories of a lighter 
Their staple is good common sense, 
and a pleasant fancy enlivens them. In the 
flrst paper we have the author's analysis of 

The Gentleman," whose somewhat subtle 
character is defined with excellent discriroi- 
n and undeniable truthfulness. In the 
second some " Suggestions " are offered 

Touching the art of Living Together," 
grouped under a long series of sub-heads, 
such as " Familiarity," " Otficiousness," 
"The Head of the Family," etc Next 
comes a series of forty-eight "Scraps from 
Che Table-Talk of a Self-Educated Man," 
being detached paragraphs, long and short, 
on a wide range of topics ; very much what 
a thoughtful man would write down in his 
commonplace book. Then comes a chapter 
of "Hints about Genius and Talent" — a 
chapter of antitheses ; then an exposition 
of the " Superficialness of People who Live 
in Large Cities j " and then two papers on 
aspects of child character and life. In 
" Musings of a City Railroad Conductor," 
which follows, the author's fancy begins to 
play, and all of the seven concluding essays, 
save two, are shaped by a sketchy purpose. 
These two exceptions are " Fishing Without 
a Master," and " Did you ever see the Dan- 
ube?" the latter being a pleasant bit of 
description of the great river of Eastern 
Europe. If this book were challenged by 
an exacting .criticism it could give no very 
good raison d'etre, other than the right of 
appearance which every well-disposed book 
may claim, whose aim is not to molest any- 
body, but to mind its own business, and get 
a proper share of the attention of mankind. 
Some books are actors in life ; this is hardly 
more than a saunterer ; but its manner is 
well-bred and its company agreeable. 



Lothi 



Uory of Ihi Uxilfd Nelhtrlaitdi, By John 
-op Motley. 4 vols. [Harper & Brothers. 



These two works are the latest that have 
appeared in the substantial and beautiful 
form in which the Harpers are now repub- 
lishing what may be called the classics of 
history. Macaulay's England snA Motley' 
Dutch Bepublie haM6 already preceded them.. 
No remarks are needed here upon the place 
of Hume or Motley as historians, or upon 
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the charm and value of those of their writ- 
ings now before us. It is only our duty to 
repeat the words of praise we have pre- 
viously spoken of this new and standard 
editioC, which, whether as respects farm, 
size, style, OT price, leaves nothing that could 
be reasonably demanded in addition. Id 
all important externals the volumes are uni- 
form, so that the different sets may take 
their places on any library shelf in harmony 
side by side ; and in details of paper, print, 
and binding, a great degree of perfection 
has been attained. For ourselves we prefer 
the claret color of the binding of Motley to 
the bright red of Hume. The latter seems 
to us a little too staring for the pleasantesC 
effect, and we should doubt if it were as 
durable as the other. 

Memy iff its ReltttioHS to Trade and In- 
dustry. By Francis A. Walker. [Henry 
Holt & Co. Ji.ij.] Prof. Walker's book 
is on a subject concerning which he has 
already spoken more at large, and the pres- 
ent work is, to some extent, a re-presenta- 
tion of the views advanced in his earlier 
one on Money. As that grew out of his 
lectures at Baltimore, so this contains the 
Lowell lectures, given at Boston the past 
winter. There is always an interest attach- 
ing to Gen. Walker's books, arising in part 
from a fearless originality and reluctance to 
be bound by authority, and in part from 3 
closer acquaintance than that of many 
economists, with the facts upon which hi: 
abstractions are based. In the last respect 
he resembles David A. Wells, and, as with 
him, official position under the national gov- 
ernment has supplied unusual facilities for 
observation. Prof. Walker is, perhaps, 
distinctively American than any other < 
economists, and, in fact, we t>elieve I 
clines towards the new school of Roscher, 
which denies that any universal system of 
economics is possible. One of the- chapters 
of this book discusses the common defini- 
tion of money as a measure of value, and 
shows the phrase erroneous, the proper ex- 
pression being " common denominator in 
exchange," or " value denominator." The 
greatest interest naturally centers in the 
chapters on bimetallism, in which the author 
maintains, with accustomed candor, the side 
of the bimetallists, which Secretary McCul- 
loch, to the surprise of some, espoused in 
his recent lectures at Harvard College. We 
know of no work which so successfully dis- 
criminates between the false and true in the 
so-called inflation movement of the "silver 
men " and the "greenbackers-" In his for- 
mer work Prof. Walker abandoned the term 
currency, which the English McLeod called 
a Yankeeism, in favor of the word " money," 
and we are glad to note that in this he drops 
the clumsy and inaccurate phrase "political 
economy," and uses the more expressive 
and scientific term, " economics," which is 
already cominginlo use in some quarters. 



An Attic Philosopher in Paris. From 
the French of Emile Souvestre. [D. Ap- 
plelOD & Co. 6oc] As nearly as may be 
French Reveries of a Bachelor, 
only Ik Marvel was largely a subjective 
philosopher, while M. Souvestre moraliies 
r the out-door objects and experi- 
ences which engage his eye. Yet he is 
somewhat introspective, always thoughtful, 
■faced, with however a merry twinkle 
in his eye; and if he now and then drops a 
'er the woes of life, it is a glistening 
Mounted high in his attic, and looking 
out and down upon the world about him, he 
keeps a journal of the year. He gazes 
forth over the " mountain range of roofs," 
watches the pigeons, deplores his loneliness. 
Paulette, the pale bandbox- maker, whom as 
a child he once rescued from a situation of 
great peril, comes with her grateful New 
Year's offering of a wall-flower in full bloom. 
Missing his dictionary, he goes to the bind- 
for it, and finds there a sick and suffering 
fellow man to be ministered unto. As thi 
days pass, sights and sounds succeed, and 
come and go. A visiting tabby cat 
shows herself at the corner of the gutter. 
At night the lights in the neighboring win- 
dows lead the imagination along various 
paths. The changing clouds lift his eye 
heavenward. In the tranquil evening he wan- 
ders forth upon the busy streets, basks in their 
gaiety, studies the people, restores a loi 
child to his home. Of a Sunday he pays 
chance visit to the suburbs. July brings 
heats; August its blues; Mother Genevieve 
appears with her Sunday baskets of fruit 
and October follows with nights cold and 
long. By November he stops up the chinks 
of his window, while snow and rain drearily 
sweep the roofs about him. And only the 
closing year waits to receive his adieu. 
Such is the framework of the volume, filled 
in with a variety of gTUphic descripti 
der sentiments, refined suggestions, 
poet's use of the prose of life. Nothing 
could be simpler than the material; nothing 
more dexterous than the handiwork. 

Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. 
By J. L, MoUoy. [Roberts Brothers. 
Ji.2S.] Four young men of London "went 
to sea in a bowl." The "bowl" was a four- 
oared boat, one of Messenger's best, forty 
feet by two, and the "sea" was the Seine 
and the Loire of France, connected for the 
purpose of this trip by a sixty-miles' port- 
age from Fontainebleau or thereabouts to 
Orleans. The skylarkers had a good time 
of it, and this pretty book of three hundred 
and twenty i6mo pages tells the story. 
If the book had been better our notice would 
have been longer. It — the book — is writ- 
ten in "Pinafore" style, with a good many 
humorous sharps, and some flats ; with 
much conversation, in French as well as 
English, and with occasional snatches of 
local song, and other unconventionalities in- 



tended to impart a piquant flavor. Bat too 
much of the text is made in this fashion: 

The moment we lamed another struck us. 

We b<lgan to sink. 

And there was a man in the boat who couldn't 

A quarter of a mile to shore, and a sea that 
w swimmers would have cared to tempt in 

laced boots. 

house or living being to be seen, not 

ild goat. 



-eirl was here," said Bow, 
' who laughed at usT" 
" Ah, Babelte I how wet »hc'd get," said Two. 
Such a voy^e as that of the " Marie " 
brought its jolly crew, of course, into close 
quarters with French life in both city and 
country, and if the log had been kept in 
more earnest tone, and with a less incessant 
be funny, we think it would have 
been more entertaining. It would have been 
verv entertaining, indeed ; for the subject is 
re one- We have the feeling that justice 
not been done it by this particular treat- 
ment. Flippancy is too often the blight of 
fun. And one's intelligent enjoyment of Mr. 
Molloy's book would have been greatly in- 
creased if, in addition to his whimsical title- 
page, he had given a sketch-map of his 



Campaigns of the War of 1812-15. By 
Brevet Major-General G. W. CuUum. 
[James Miller, ff.oo.] This handsomely 
printed octavo does not pretend to beacom- 
prehensive and logical history of the War of 
181Z. It throws much clear cross light upon 
it, however, by means of a series of bio- 
graphical chapters, which have for their sub- 
jects mainly the lives, characters, and ser- 
vices of a number of distinguished engineer 
officers of the American army, who were 
connected with the several campaigns in the 
west and northwest, on. the great lakes, 
around Washington, and in Louisiana. 
Among them are Brig.-Gen. Jonathan Wil- 
liams, who organized the military academy 
at West Point, and planned the fortifications 
of New York harbor; Maj.-Gen. Joseph 
Totten, who was Chief Engineer of the 
Army of the North ; Lt.-Col. Wood, who 
occupied the same position in the army of 
the Northwest, and was one of the ablest of 
Harrison's seconds on the Lakes; GeiL- 
Joseph Swift, who was the first graduate 
from the academy at West Point, and suc- 
ceeded Gen. Williams as Chief Engineer of 
the United States Army, when he was but 
thirty years of age, afterwards taking an 
important part in operations in the East, 
especially as connected with the defense of 
New York ; Major D. B. Douglass, one of 
the defenders of Fort Erie, and Major 
Latour, who was Jackson's Chief Engineer 
in Louisiana. The volume concludes with 
Lt.-Col. Wood's journal of Harrison's North- 
western campaign of 1812-13, often quoted 
by historians of this period, but never before 
published, and here printed from the origi- 
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nal manuscript in the possession of the 
niece of its author. A large part of Gen. 
Cullum's materials, indeed, have been de- 
rived from private manuscript sources, or 
from well-authenlicated family traditions, 
DOW verified and formulated for the first 
time. The volume is evidently the result of 
much research, and is an addition of positive 
value, not only to the history of the War of 
1812, but to the literature of early military 
science in this country. Its serviceableness 
in these respects is greatly forwarded by the 
many sketch-maps of battle-grounds and 
campaign-fields, the insertion of which can- 
not be too strongly commended. The vol- 
ume also cont^ns a steel portrait of Gen. 
Williams ; but it has no index. 

The Gnat German Composers. The Great 
I laliaH and French Composers. By Geo. T. 
Ferris. [D. Appleton & Co. Each 30c] 
These two paper-covered books are num- 
bers 16 and 28 respectively in Appletons' 
" Handy- Volume Series," Mr, Ferris is un- 
derstood to be the author of both. Perhaps 
we should say eompUer, rather than "au- 
thor; "for both books are more strictly compi- 
lations than original works. So viewed, they 
answer their purpose very well, which is to 
give clear ideas of the personalities and his- 
toric place of the composers named, and to 
furnish critical estimates of their work. 
Neither in plan nor in treatment are they 
sufficient to meet the wants of musical 
scholars, who would want to go more 
deeply into the subject; but the general 
reader they may amply satisfy. The rela- 
tive length of the sketches is not always, we 
think, proportioned to the importance of the 
subjects. In the volume first named, for 
example, the space assigned to Bach is quite 
inadequate ; but Wagner and his art are 
justly and well handled. We do not see, 
eitlier, how Chopin stands related to the 
twelve German composers who are written 
of here. Chopin was by birth a Pole, and 
by residence a Frenchman ; while, fay the 
character of his genius, he stood quite apart 
by himself. In the second volume, Pales- 
trina, Kossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, 
Cherubini, Auber, Meyerbeer, and Gounod 
are among the composers described. The 
usefulness of the books would have been 
greatly enhanced by tables or indexes con- 
necting the name of each composer with the 
titles of his more important works. 



8HAKE8PEAEEASA. 
A Shakespeare Catechism. 

First class may lake their places. Ves, bring 
the book * ; it will be well to have it al hand. 

Q What is the lesson for to-day } 

A. A general review. 

Q. Who was Shakespeare ? 

A. Wiljiaro Shakespeare was an Englishman, 
burn in Stratfurd-on-Avon, in April, IJ64, 
precise day not being known. 
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Q. What was Stratford in those days? 

A. Stiatfotd was a (own of scattered timbered- 
houses, containing about 1,400 inhabitants, and 
situated in the midst oE a lovely rural landscape- 
Rich meadows flanked the Avon; and a stately 
church by the river-side, and a Guildhall where 
companies of players at times performed, gave 
accent to the town. 

Q. What was England in Shakespeare's time P 

A. Queen Elizabeth ,had been nearly six years 
on the Ihrone, and had just begun to wear silk 
stockings instead of cluth ones. Maij, Queen oE 
Scots, had been two or three years in Scotland- 
Table knives were making their appearance, 
coaches were beginning to take the place of 
litters and pillions, the cultivation of Hax and 
hemp was under way, the tide of exploration and 
discovery was setting strong, tobacco was com- 
ing over from newly-found America, agriculture 
was improving, men were beginning to think 
under fresh impulses and to act under fresh 
motives. The world was opening to thought 
and life. It was the dawn oi a new day. 'Vat 
activities anakening were especially to be noted 
in literature and art. The drama was beginning 
10 take shape out of its rude sources. Companies 
of actors were organizing under patronage of the 
court or the nobility. The actors were often the 
authors of the plays in which they appeared. 

Q. What do we know of Shakespeare's family 
and his domestic history } 

A. His father, John, was a prosperous Strat- 
ford burgess, who made and sold gloves, farmed 
it, and, though he could not write his name, 
served as justice of the peace, and became in 
turn chamberlain, alderman, and high bailiff. 
His mother was Maty Ardeii, daughter of John 
Shakespeare's landlord. William was their 
third child, but their first son ; two older children 
dying in their infancy, and three other children 
followitig, namely: a daughter, who was remem- 
bered by her brother William in his will, and 
two sons, Gilbert and Edmund. The boy Wil- 
liam probably went to the Free Grammar School 
of Stratford, where, perhaps, he learned not only 
English, but some Latin and Greek. For recre- 
ation he may have gone to see the slrulling play- 
ers at the Guildhall ; he may have ridden over 
to Ke nil worth with his father when the Queen 
made her famous visit in 1575. His father's 
affairs became embarrassed about 1578, and the 
effect of the reverses upon the son can only be 
surmised. The next certain fact in his history is 
his marriage to Anne Hathaway, in 15S2, when 
he was in his iglh year. Anne was eight years 
older, and lived at Shottery, a mile distant from 
Stratford. Within four or &ve years three chil 
dfen were born to him, and his departure from 
Stratford, about 1537, perhaps, had Its occasion 
in an unfortunate robbery of the deer park of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcott, with which he 
would seem to have had something to do. The 
first historic mention of Shakespeare as a play 
writer and actor is in 159J. He had then prob- 
ably been living in London several years. Just 
bow be got Ibere we do not know. After this 
lime, as his fame increased, ihe references be- 
came frequent, and by the end of the century he 
had taken a prominent place in the world he 
lived in. In 1596 his only son died. In 1597 he 
bought New Place, "a goodly dwelling" at Strat- 
ford, with the purpose of eventually returning 
there for a home. Between 1610 and i6ia he 
probably so returned, and in 1616, on the zjd of 



April, he died. His last living descendant was 
his grand-daughter, Elizabeth Hall, who married 
successively a Mr. Nash and a Mr. John Bar- 

Q. What was the outline of -Shakespeare's 

A. Shakspere's entire career of authorship ex- 
tends over twenty years and upwards, beginning 
about 158S or I 590, ending about 161 z ; ten years 
and upwards lie in the l6th century, ten years 
and upwards in the i7tK Now the division of 
the centuries marks roughly a division in ihe 
career of Shakspere. About 1601 his genius 
began to seek new ways ; ihe histories and joy- 
ous comedies ceased 10 be crealed, and the great 
series of tragedies was commenced. But each 
of the decades, which together make up the years 
of Shakspere's authorship, is itself clearly divisible 
into shorter periods; first, from about 1590 to 
159J-6, years of dramatic apprenticeship and ex- 
periment ; secondly, from about 159^-9610 about 
1600-1601, the period' of the English historical 



bitter comedies and of the great tragedies; last, 
from about 1608 to 1611 or 1613, the period of 
[he romantic plavs, which are at once grave and 
glad, serene and beautiful poems, like The 
Timpisl and Thi Winltt's Tali. These few 
periods mav lie designated with reference to the 
class of works written in each, or with reference 
to the subjects of those works, or with reference 
to the kind of versification which was character- 
istic of each period, or with reference to Shak- 
spere's supposed condition and slate of mind in 
each. I thmk the reader will remember (he fol- 



Irue information as anyolhers: I will call the 
first period "In the workshop;" the second, 
"In the world;" the third, "Out of the depths;*' 
the fourth, "On the heights." — Dimidtn, pp. 
47,48. 

Q. What is the chronolc^ical order of Shake- 
speare's writings ? 

A. That cannot be determined with absolute 
certainty. The registration of published plays 
and poems with the Stationers' Company, the 
mention of his writings by contemporary authors, 
data respecting the performances of his plays, 
allusions in the writings (hemselves (o historical 
events of the time, and changing qualities of the 
thought and style of (he plays taken in connec- 
tion with the known course of Shakespeare's life 
— these are the main classes of facts out of 
which the hypothesis of chronological order is to 
be constructed. Mr. Dowden's table is as fol- 



(b) 7f>;«u, Ttfimd, rt- 
Much Ado AbavtNothiiii 
AmVuiiLikelidsM)- 



¥:r<{„"f,^™"ui-?;i 



.»3 Henry Vi(.s9.-«1). 

" Rom» '.nd jui'i^l''(r two 

dam, tjiii, is^^?). 

"Rich>rdl[(is<H). 
KidgJohni.wsV 

Merchant of VcuicF(iw&). 



(a) Jtimg/i amd BaiMtrem 

Ctm.d,. 
Tuning of the Shrew (? 



J"!^ 



tot 



Ml-uui 



il»ji re.iKd.6o;.'). 
,. MIPOLB Tkacbdv. 



L«T (,60s). ■ 
Macbeth (i6ci 



H&U 



Henry Vlll(i6 i»-.i). 
L«crece(.sw-w). O 
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Q. What was the form of the mrif publica- 
tion of Sbakeipeare's plajri ? 

A. " During Shalupere'i lifetime, and through- 
ODt a large part of the 17th centurj', single playa 
of Shakspere appeared in quarto form ; some, 
no doubt, printed from Shakspere'i manu- 
•cripts." These first editions of single plays in 
quarto are what are known in Shakespearean 
parlance as the "Quartos." In many instances 
they were suireptitiously printed, and copies 
of coarse are now ezcesaivelj rare. Shake- 
speai^'s name as author first appears on the 
title page of Lav^i Labout's Last, in 1 59S. Of 
Hamlet in the eaily "Quarto" only two copies 
are known, one of which, lacking the last leaf, 
was bought for the Duke of Devonshire's collec- 
tion, in 1S15, for jfzoo. The other copy, having 
this last leaf, but lacking the title page, turned up 
in Dublin in 1S56, where it was sold to a dealer 
for a trifle. The last private purchaser of it was 
Hr. Halliwell, at £\io; and by him it vras sold 
to the British Moseum, where it now abides. 

The first itllteted editioTis of Shakespeare's 
plays are known as the "Foiios." There 
axt four of them. The "First Folio" wa 
published in 1623. partly from Shakespeare' 
manuscripts, partly from the early "Quarto. 
ft contains all the plays usually found in moder 
editions, with the exception of PiricUi, and in 
eludes eighteen plays of which no Quarto edition 
exist. The "Second Folio" waa published i 
1632, being a reprint of the " First," with som 
emendations. The "Third Folio" bears dale 
l66j and 1664, and contains a number of plays 
which almost certainly are not by Shakespeare. 
The "Fourth Folio" is dated 1685. These 
first "Folio*" are even more highly valued 
than the early "Quartos;" perfect copi 
very rare ; and such as are very infrequently 
offered for sale bring fabulous prices. 

A good lesson — well said I The class is dis- 
ntissed till next time. 

irOTES AND QUEBIES. 

191. "A Philosopber'e Book-Litt." (See 
r84.) As Mr. Frederick Harrison is one of the 
most loyal disciples of Augusle Comte, he 
doubt refers to that great philosopher as the 
fiamer of "the abort collection of books for con- 
atant and general reading." Comte first pub- 
lished his Short Caialc^ue October S, 1851, 
"with the »iew," as he says, "of guiding the 
more thoughtful minds among the people in 
choice of books for constant use." At the close 
of his preface to the Catechism a/ Positive keligien 
\CatechiiBit Poiititiiste, Paris, 1B52, translated by 
Congreve, and republished by John Chapman, 
London, 1S5S], Comte adds what he calls "an 
improved edition of the Short Catalogue " above 
referred to, and entitles it : "PoiilivisI Library far 
tkeNituUenth Century — t^volumed, comprising 
I, Poetry, 30 vols. ; II, Science, 30 vols. ; III, His. 
tory, 60 vols.; IV, Synthesis, 30 vols," This 
last catalogue is dated in accordance with the 
novel method of the Positive Institutes — 
"Paris, 5th Dante, 66" (in other words, Tues- 
day, 18th July, 1854.1 c. D. 

Narthampten. Mass. 

193. The Vision of Rubeta. (See iSa.) 
A collation of replies upon this query, from 
'■ A. R. T," Waymart, Penn. ; ■' C. G. D.," Mid- 
dletown, N. Y.; and "A. A. S.," Newton, Iowa, 



affords the following particulars ; The satirical 
poem of Tki VUien of Rubeta was written by 
Laughton Osbom, a somewh -t well-known author 
thirty years ago. The occasion of it was that 
Mr. Osbom had published a two-volume poem 
entitled The Cunfession of a Poet, by Himself, 
which was severely criticised by the press of 
New York, especially the Commercial Advertiser. 
The Vition of Rnketa was a reply to those criti- 
cisms, and waa especially directed against Col. 
Stone, the editor of the Commercial. Poe called it 
the best poetical satire that had then been pub- 
lished in America, but it is caustic in its personal- 
ity, if not offensively so. It was handsomely and 
expensively published, and had a limited sale. 
Copies of it must now be rare. Mr. Osborn 
in New York City in December last, and 
was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. A sketch 
of his life and work may be found in the New 
York Sun oE December 15, 1878. 

194. Autborsbfp WMited and where to be 



HXWS AND NOTES. 

M. R. Dennis 1 Co., of Newark, N- J., have 
brought out a fourth edition, enlarged, of the 
Carmina Prineettttia, which will be welcomed 
by all lovers of college songs. It includes the 
general songs common to nearly all the colleges, 
as well as those distinctively connected with 
Princeton. At the close are printed the Nassau 
Waltzes, composed by a graduate, and here pub- 
lished for the first time. A work of considerable 
Importance from the same firm is the History of 
Medicine and Medical Men in Hew Jersey, by Di 
Stephen Wickes, of Orange. It has a genera 
beside a strong local interest, and make a larg 
octavo volume. Its two parts cover a period 
from the settlement of the province to the close 
of the last century. The first is a history of early 
medicine in the State, and its progress to r8oo; 
ttie second contains biographical sketches of 
more than three hundred of the physicians of the 
time, and will be especially valued by their de- 
scendants. Much research and labor has gone 
tu the preparation of the work, and the whole, 
apart from its medical interest, is closely inter- 
woven with the history of the country at large. 
New Jersey being historic ground and its doctors 
active men in Revolutionary days. 

— Loring, Short & Harmon, of Portland, Me., 
have nearly ready an octavo volume of 
pages, containing Hopkiu^s J)i/;esl of Maine Re- 
porls, volumes 57 to 68 inclusive. It is unusually 
well equipped with notes, and introduces excel- 
lent features in arrangement, making minute sub- 
divisions of matter under additional titles, intro- 
ducing catch words, and employing ordinary 
numerals instead of Roman characters. In the 
table of Overruled Cases it also gives a list of 
precedents which is of value. The author is 
Geo. C. Hopkins. 

— Viktor Rydberg, the Swedish author, is gel- 
ting quite a representation in English- His Ro- 
man D.iys has just been issued by G. P. Put- 
Dam's Sons, and Tie Last Athenian by T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. ; and now Henty Holt & Co. 
announce in preparation for (he fall his Magic of 
the Middle Ages, a work somewhat similar to Mon- 



D. Conway's Demoneiogy and Devil Lore. 
The firm's next issues will probably be TTie Hind- 
book of American Polities, by A. Johnston, and 
The Hiittry of tie Engliih Language, by Thos. 
R. Lounsbury, both larger and more expensive 
books than have hitherto been issued in the 
Handbook Series. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., who always make a 
specially of prettily illustrated and finely made 
holiday books for children, have in preparation 
some very seductive ones. The first in the list is 
The Captain's Children, the sixth volume of Mrs. 
Sandford's taking " Pussy Tip-Toes " series. It 
tells of a captain papa who took his wife and five 
children on a steamer to Rio Janeiro, and relates 
the incidents of the preparation and the voyage. 
New ediiions in boards will also be issued of 
The Little Broun Nouie, and Captain Fritt ; and 
Olive Thorne Miller's Little Folks in Feathers 

id Fur and Others in //either, w lich has 
hitherto been a subscription book, will now be 
the trade. Her Himpa's Troubles, 
which pleased the children as a serial in St. 
Nicholas some lime ago, will be brought out in 
book form also. Arrangements have likewise 
been made for issuing a number of atltactive im- 
ported books. Sunday will be a bound volume 
of the English magazine of that name — full of 
interesting pictures and good "Sunday reading" 
for the little ones. The fifty-two numbers for 
the year will make a dollar book of surprising 
cheapness. Other illustrated juveniles are Little 
Peep Shoui and Poetry for Children ; and a trio 
of quartos of pictures alone, thirty in each, are 
called Merry Christmas, Picture Land, and ne 
Children's Scrap Boot. Stories for older readers 
are The Self-Dtnial Box and Other Stories, by 
Mrs. A. T. Thwing, and The Girls of St. An- 
drews, by Jennie Hairison. One of Emma 
Marshall's religious novels. The Rothemonts, will 
also t>e published here. 

— The new series of Illustrated Bit^taphies 
of the Great Artists is having a deserved suc- 
cess, the freshness and excellence of the critical 
comments, and the beauty of engraving and make- 
up, joined with the reasonable price, making it 
popular. Two more volumes, Raphael, and Van 
Dyck and Hats, will be added this month. [Scrib- 
ner & Welford.] 

— The graceful tribute to Paul H. Hiyne, 
which is to lake ihe form of a handsome sub- 
scription edition of his complete works, is re- 
ceiving generous encouragement from other poet* 
and literary met;, who are glad thus 10 be able to 
showlheir respect and affection to one of our 

— T. Cotesworth Pinckney, of New York, 
brings out his School and College Directory for 
1879-80, containing a list of over 8,000 edaca- 
tional institutions in the United Slates, Canada, 



and Great Brit 

— This time of general quiet with the pnbliib- 
er* is one of considerable activity with James 
Miller, who, with books old and new, is making 
ready twenty-seven volumes. A number of these 
we have already announced. A handsomely 
made quarto for the holidays of a somewhat 
unique character will be The Crave, by Robert 
Blair, a poem which enjoyed on its first publica- 
tion a great degree of popularity. The chief at- 
traction of (he volume, however, will be sixteen 
steel plates by 'William Blake, which bear the 
stamp of his eccentric genius. Of this particular 
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Mri«s Fuseli tpoke in terms of highest praise, 
and ChariM Lamb writes of it : "The wild de- 
signs of Blake which accompany Blair's Gravt 
have great merit. I look on him as one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age." Among 
the juveniles soon to be ready will be The Pichirt 
Play Book, Wairr Lilia, by Harriet MyrUe, 
LillU SIiu Hoed, by Thomas Miller, all small 
quartos full of pictures. The Old Nuri^s Book 
is a new edition of Ihc old favorite in Mother 
Goose lore, Hhytnis, Chimis and JmgUi. It 
has the comic illuslraliuna by Charles Bennett. 
The Sunbiam Stories, by Miss Flanche, are nearly 
ready, with new illustrations. Raiulaa is out 
this week. The name of Mrs. Kate Tmnaii 
Wood's book will Le Ail Around the Rocking 
Chair. 

— R. Worthington has ready a new edition of 
' The Souveairi of Madame Le Brun, the first 

having been at once exhausted. fVhite and 
Black, or a Scolchman'i Impressions of America, 
is fresh from the press. By some misunderstand- 
ing this book was announced to be by the son of 
the Duke of Argyll, but this iiir George Camp- 
bell is a plain Scotch baronet, and not the peer's 
son of the same name. 

— Henry Holt & Co. have prepared, in book 
and in pamphlet form, Whitelaw Reid's recent ad- 
dress on the Future of youmaiiim, delivered at 
the West and widely noticed by the press. In 
the line of text books their next issues will be the 
full Ilmo volumes — ^j/ro«D»i>', by Simon New- 
comb and Edward S. Holden, Professors in the 
United States Naval Observatory; Zoology, hy 
Prof, A. S. Packard, Jr., and The Human Body, 
by H. Newell Martin, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

— A History of the (far Defurlmeiti hoi heea 
prepared by Mr. I. D. IngersoU, at the request 
of the present Secretary of War. Two thirds of 
its space (it is an octavo of nearly six hundred 
pages) is given to the subject proper, (he re- 
mainder to biographical sketches of the succes- 
sive Secretaries. Every facility has been ofiered 
the author, so (hat the accuracy of the facts may 
be relied upon. Francis B. Mohun, of Wash- 
ington, is the publisher. 

— The recent death of Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal invests her writings with a tuelanchoty inter- 
est. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have been her 
publishers iu this country, and have now in press 
her latest work, Xept for the Masier'i Use. The 
others, which arc all of religious character and 
include both prose and verse, are The Ministry 
of Song, Our tfork and Our Blessings and Life 
jl/iuii/r, which includes the two just mentioned. 
The Hayal Im-ilatian and The Royal Cemmand- 
mtnls, Mertiing Bells and My King — four pack- 
els and a number of separate leaflets, in verse, of 
the same sweetness and purity in tone — also bear 
her name. Alt are issued in attractive style am] 
make :>uitable devotional gift books. 

. — D. Appleton & Co. have in press a new edi- 
tion — re-cast, enlarged, and re-written — of Part 
Second of Maudsley's Palhelogy of tht Mind, 
also. The Development of Englisk Literature — 

7%e Old English Period, by Brother Aiaiias, of 
Ruck Hill College. 

— Around tht iVorld vilh Central Crant.hy 
John Russell Young [American News Co.] 
makes one of the most popular subscription 
works of the season. Fotir profusely illustrated 



parts are now out and show unusual excellence 
in paper, print, engraving, and the selection of 
objects for illustration ; though the predominance 
of the Grant family in these might be abated 
without injury to the public. The subject is a 
taking one, and the literary portion is graphically 
written- This company also brings out a little 
pamphlet endded, IVilly Jevis and Jtieish Wit. 

— Messrs. Esles & Lauriat, of Boston, will 
publish in the fall an authorized translation of 
M. Maxime Lalanne's Treatise on Etching. Ac- 
cording (0 Mr. Hamerton, M. Lalaniie is the 
best French etcher of the present day, and his 
treatise on his favorite art is certainly the bright- 
est and clearest exposition ever written of the 
processes involved in it. The book is to be 
illustrated by ten plates, etched by M. Lalanne, 
which will be coveted for their own sake by all 
lovers of the art. The plates for the American 
edition have been primed in Paris, so that they 
will be equal in every respect to those in the 
French edition. The translation will be made by 
Mr. S. R. Koehler, the editor of the forthcom- 
ing American Art Revievi, who will also add an 
introductory chapter on the simplest elements of 
etching for the benefit of amateurs, who may 
prefer to overcome the flcst technical diRiculties 
before plunging in medial res with M. Lalanne. 

— We find in a single number of the Daily 
Journal, of Jacksonville, 111, reports of the 
meetings of six local societies : The Natural 
History Society, the Microscopical Society, the 
Literary Union, the Club, the Plato Club, and 
the Weekly Reading Circle. The rapid growth 
at associations like these for mutual intellectual 
improvement is one of the happy signs oE the 
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SOICE OF GEOBQE EUOTS IHFBES- 
8ION8.' 

THIS good and cornel; book of 234 pages, 
worthy of penisal even in these days of 
iaordmate supply, is a series of eighteen chap- 
ters, neither essays nor stories, crisp and 
brief, purpoTtiog to contain the reflections of 
a remarkably observant, thoughtful, estima- 
ble, and kindly old bachelor. Under this 
guise, the subjects of Vanity, Justice, Flat- 
tery, Temper, The Genera! Good brought 
about even by those devoted only to their 
Private Interests, The Tragedies of Dead 
Aspirations, The Moral Depravity of Bur- 
lesque, Garrulity both with Tongue and Pen, 
are treated in lively sketches of character 
with humane purpose and with lat^e and 
friendly feelings for mankind. The last 
chapter is a liberal and eloquent plea for 
justice to Jewish history and character. 
Apparently the author thinks that the differ- 
ent forms of conceit, vanity, and Ignorant 
judgment of ourselves, are among the most 
troublesome and clogging of human frail- 
ties ; for six of the chapters are devoted to 
these delusions, and hold up sundry species 
of vanity with a sort of sympathetic ridicule 
which is caustic and yet kind. Three of the 
chapters inculcate different forms of justice ; 
and this virtue indeed distinguishes the 
volume. Speaking of one character, Mor- 
dax, the author says : 

Alt this in, by the way, (o show that my apology 
for Hordax was not founded on his pcisuaiion of 
■uperiorily in his own motives, but on Ihe com- 
patibility of unfair, equivocal and even cnid 
■ctioni with a nature which, apart from special 
tcmpiatioDs, is kindly and generous; and also to 
enforce the need of checks from a fellow-feeling 
with those whom our acts immediately (not dis- 
tantly) coacnn (p. 99). 



The chapter 00 Buriesque, called "De- 
basing the Moral Currency," is a very noble 
and full of a solemn importance; and 
that called "The' Too-Ready Writer" may 
give the chatterer and scribbler, if he be not 
incurable, a view of himself which should 
shock him. 
There is much skillful writii^ in the book, 
be expected of this distinguished author; 
but it must be said in candor that we meet 
instances of yielding to what may be called 
smart" style. This style is known by 
its exaggeration, by its use of very unusual 
adjectives and its dressing-up of common 
things in far-fetched and more or less inap- 
plicable expression ; so that a painful con- 
trast is produced between the pretensions of 
the language and the quality or value of the 
matter delivered. Instances of this vulgarity 
(not too hard a name for it, for simplicity 
and elegance always go together in great 
writing) are met on p. 203, where a certain 
point of view is called "abysmally igno- 
rant;" on p. 116, where a ballet-dancer's 
dress is described as "a voluminous brevity 
of grenadine ; " and on p. 33, where the fol- 
lowing extraordinary sentence occurs, which 
admirable illustration of the dangers 
besetting smartness : 
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mere species of white cravat and swallow-tail, 
which may once, like Faraday's, have shown 
itself in curiously dubious embryonic form lean- 
ing against a cottage lintel in small corduroys, 
and hungrily eating a bit of brown bread and 

"Curiously dubious embryonic form" is 
very fine, no doubt, but we are at a loss to 
know whether it is that "form" or the 
lintel " which is " in small corduroys j " or 
perhaps the reference is to the "thought- 
physiognomy ; " this, we presume, 
according to the usual sense, means a face, 
but the image of a face dressed iii a " swal- 
low-tail" coat and "corduroy " trowsers is 
certainly remarkable. It Is right to refer to 
such blemishes even if they are rare, be- 
cause so gifted a pen ought never to " fall so 
and because a few such Instances in 
an author of high repute nourish this bad 
manner in those who make it the staple of 
their composition. For a similar reason, 
an unnecessary and pedantic departure frc 
simplicity, we object to such expressions 
"fool's hectic," on p. 23; for this unusual 
Greek word, almost confined to medical 
terminology, could be as precisely and more 
intelligibly replaced by fever, or habit, or 
custom, as the author might prefer. " Dute- 
out reticences" (p. 8), " mariedfy disagree- 
able" (p. 42), "iest immediately" (p. 180), 
and "one day lAal" (p. 10) for one day 
w^fn, are improprieties due to carelessness. 
On the other hand, we meet striking and 
picturesque use of adjectives, as "flushed 
anxiety" (p. 1 14); also forcible and beautiful 
illustradons, as in this sentence (p. 75): 
I Tulpian, with reverence be ii said, hai 



rather absurd notions, xuch an a mind of large 
discourse often finds room fnr : they slip about 
among his higher conceptions and multitudinous 
acquirements like disreputable characters at a 
national celebration in aome vast cathedral 
where to the ardent soul alE is |;lorified by rain- 
bow light and grand associations: any vulgar 
detective knows them for what tbey are. 

Great precision of thought and expression 
are conspicuous, as in an ample and admir- 
able definition of imagination on p. 155. 
The condensation of style and thought is 
striking; consequently, the pages are stud- 
ded with good sayings, which make a small 
anthology in themselves, such as these, 
from many examples which we have 

When I was a lad I danced a hornpipe with 
arduons scrupulosity, and while suffering pangs 
of pallid shyness, was yet proud of my superi- 
ority as a dancing pupil, imaHining for myself a 
bign place in Ihe estimation of beholders; but I 
can now picture the amusement they had in the 
incoi^Tuity of my solemn face and ridiculous 
legs, what sort of hornpipe am I ilandng 



The least lucid and impressive of orators 
may be perfectly successful in showing us (he 
ifcak points of his grammar. 

it really to the advant^e of an opinion that 
I should be known to hold it? 

That a gratified sense of superiority is at the 
root of barbarous laughter, may be at least half 
Ihe truth. But there is a loving laughter in 
which the only recognized superiority is tbal of 
the ideal self, the Gcd within, holding the mirror 
and the »courge for our own pettiness as well as 

The absurd is taken as an excellent juicy 
thistle by many constitutions. 

Unhappily tbe habit of being offensive without 

caning It, leads usually to a way of making 
amends which the injured person cannot but re- 
gard as a being amiable without meaning it 

Clearly there Is a sort of writing which helps 
to keep the writer in a ridiculously contented 
ignorance; raising in him continually tbe sense 
of having delivered himself effectively, so that 
the acquirement of more thorough knowledge 
seems as superfluous as tbe purchase of costume 
for a past occasion. 



MB. HABBI80H IH SFAIB.' 

ALL readers of Mr. Harrison's Greet 
Vigtitttes, reviewed with such just en- 
thusiasm by Mrs. Margaret \. Preston, in 
the Literary World for August 1, 1878, 
will open his new companion volume on 
Spain with delightful anticipations. An 
unconventional title even is something of an 
achievement in these days of many travelers 
and many books of travel Spain in Pn^l* 
is not only such a title, but it is a singularly 
happy expression of the sharply defined 
character of the work, which is as widely 
removed from the common run of narratives 
by European tourists, as Spain itself is one 
side of the average tourist's path. Mr. Harri- 
son has explored a comparatively fresh field, 
and given us a decidedly fresh book upon it 
The treatment is not in the form of an 
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itinerary, and there is nothing of the dry 
guide-book about iL The results of studi 
ous travel and patient observation, and of a 
refined and appreciative but discriminating 
taste, are presented in a series of elaborate 
and brilliant sketches, drawn with a careful 
hand and finished with assiduous care, tbe 
effect of nhich is to open up 
most striking and picturesque points in the 
Spanish interior, while wasting no attention 
upon what is commonplace, trivial, 
teresting. The reader is altt^ther spared 
the dreary egotism with which too many 
descriptive writers dwell on det^ls of per- 
Bonal experience important only to them- 
selves; and is brought face to face with the 
land of the olive and the vine, with her fair 
valleys and grand mountains, her richly 
flavored cities, her historic monuments of a 
romantic past, the thought and habit of her 
people, and all the mingled light and shade 
which enter into the picture of the Spain of 

Oar author enters the country from Bay- 
onne, crossing the Pyrenees with an eager 
eye for all that is grand and beautiful in thi 
scenery of these mountains, and making his 
first pause of note at Saragossa, where 
" may go to bed and wake up two hundred 
years " ago. 

Every window has the invariable balcony, 
with the green woven persjanas hanging out over 
the balustrade) tbe nigh houses all nave the 
projecting ;tara at the (Op ; on the ground floor 
the shops are entered through fiowing curtains 
like the Italian churches ; over many there ~~~ 
s, scrolls, quanerings, dei 
led in plaster; before i 

! is a Mggar stationed, 

: astonishing deformity, invoking all the 
samil in heaven to smile on you whether you 
give him a cuario or not. 

From Saragossa the t»ak makes a leap 
the coast, and pays a. visit to Tarragona and 
Valencia, where the spectacle of a bull-fight 
is witnessed and vividly described. From 
Valencia there Is a Bight by way of Alicante 
and Xeres to Gibraltar, the account of the 
great fortress making a. very interesting 
chapter. Chapters follow on the Alhambra, 
marked by great minuteness of detail, and 
skillful artistic delineation ; on SeviUe and 
the Guadalquivir, including a sketch of 
" Keman Caballero ; " on Cordova, " a honey- 
comb of the tiniest habitations ; " on Aran- 
juei, the Fontainebleau or Versailles of 
Spanish kings; on dense and "hideous" 
Toledo; and on Madrid, "plain and sunny 
in the cloudless Castiiiao air," where our 
Minister Lowell was found in a "cheerfiU, 
lightsome house, with marble hall and steps, 
subdued tones of wall and wainscot, and a 
charming and unaccountable absence of 
' business,' tobacco, shreds of paper, spit- 
toons, and other paraphernalia appertaining 
to the usual American office." A useful, 
statistical chapter on the Spanish govern- 
ment is here inserted, and concluding chap- 
ters touch 00 the Escorial, Usbon, Cintra — 
r resort of Lisbon, Coimbra — 



the Oxford of Portugal, Oporto, Salamanca, 
Burgos, and a tew other places. 

Throughout, Mr. Harrison's book is 
of serious purpose but graphic beauty, full 
of artistic feeling, glowing but well-controlled, 
unambitious to produce effects, but effective 
in a commanding degree by reason of its 
natural qualities. We have perhaps read it 
with special pleasure because of fascinating 
associations of the subject freshly awakened 
through the instrumentality of the Catalogut 
of the Tickitor ColUction of Spanish IStera- 
ture. But whether taken in any such quick- 
ening connection, or by itself, it is one of 
the rare books of travel, and will give un- 
mixed delight to all who like to wander in 
new lands in the companionship of a giftec 
and gracious guide. 

THE HAOYIT HAPIER OOBBEBPOKD- 
EVOE.* 

A VOLUME of greater consequence, in its 
way, than this, or one of more absorbing 
interest for all who enjoy watching the 
studied workings of great minds, has not 
appeared for many a day. The late Macvey 
Napier, Esq., whose exact place in the dis- 
tinguished family of that name we are 
able to fix, was for seventeen yean editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, In which most influ- 
ential and honorable position he succeeded 
the famous Jeffrey in 1829. Mr. Napier was 
bom in 1776, and had already risen to 
nent place in the intellectual world of his 
time. His profession was the law, but he 
had been early chosen librarian of the So- 
ciety of Writers to the Signet, and . 
after 1825 was appointed to a professorship 
of conveyancing in the University of Edi 
burgh, which he held till his death. While 
thus engaged he edited the StippUmtHt to 
tht Encycli^adia Britannica [6 vols., 1815- 
24^ and afterwards the seventh edition of 
the entire work [1830-42] ; and it was ir 
midst of these onerous tasks that he also 
undertook the editorship of the Edinburgh 
Revievi. In the discharge of his twofold 
editorial duties, Mr. Napier carried ot 
many years an extensive correspondence 
with distinguished scholars and authors, and 
at his death his own letters received, which 
he was in the habit of cnrefully preserving, 
passed by bequest to his son. A selection 
from these letters was privately printed last 
year, and so great was the interest which it 
excited that it has now been given to the 
public, with some additional letters, in the 
present volume. The selection Is agener- 
ane, comprising no less than four hun- 
dred and ninety-one letters, of which only 
twenty-two are by Mr. Napier himself. A 
first instalment, of forty-six letters, relates 
chiefly to the Encyclopadia Britanniea, cov- 
ering the period from 1814 to 1829; the re- 



maining four hundred and forty-five, running 
from 1 829 to 1 846, relate wholly to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and form the body of the 
volume as respects both bulk and quality. 

At the time Mr, Napier succeeded to the 
editorship, the Edinburgh Review was in 
the morning of its strength and splendor. 
It was a few years past its majority, and the 
promising youth of Sydney Smith's beget- 
ting had grown, under Jeffrey's and 
Brougham's tutelage, into a personality of 
tremendous power. 

Towards the end of my residence in Edinburgh 
[wrote Sydney Smith], Brougham, JeSrey and 
myself happened to meet in the eighth or ninth 
stoiy, or Bat, in Buccleugh Place, the then ele- 
vated residence of Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 
we should set up a review. This was acceded to 
with acclamation. 1 was appointed editor, and 
remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit tbe 
first number of tbe Rcviere. The motto I pro- 
posed for the^rtnlns was — "Tenui Musammedi- 
lamur averS " — "We cultivate literature on a 
little oatmeal." But this was too near the ttath 
to be admitted, so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrus, of wh<nn none of u* 
had, I am sure, read a single line; and so be- 
gan what turned out a verv important and able 
journal. When I left Edinburgh it fell into the 
stranger hands of Lords Jeffrey and Brougham, 
and reached the highest point of popularity and 

This "popularity and success" suffered 
no diminution under the management of Mr. 
Napier, who was enabled to secure for its 
pages some of the most brilliant and famous 
political and critical papers known to modern 
literature. As instances we may mention 
Macaulay's well-known essays on ** Moore's 
Life of Byron," " Croker's Edition of Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson," " Lord Bacon," 
"Gladstone on Church and State," "Lord 
Clive" and "Warren Hastings;" Lord 
Brougham's " Public Charities," Henry 
Rogers's "Puseyism, or the Oxford Tnict- 
arian School," and Thackeray's "WiUis's 
Dashes at IJfe," all of which belong to this 
period. The inner history of such a journal 
of authoritative opinion, at such a time, 
could it be written, would be a literary chap- 
ter of surpassing interest ; and in this ample 
volume of editorial correspondence we have 
a near approximation to the ideal. 

In 2 classification of the letters by authors 
Macaulay is found to hold the leading place, 
his letters numbering one hundred and 
twenty-six; Lord Brougham follows with 
Ighty-six ; Jeffrey with forty-nine ; Sir 
James Stephen with twenty-eight; Lytton 
Bulwer with fifteen, and Carlyle with four- 
teen ; there are nine each from James Mill 
and his son John Stuart Mill; five each 
from Lord John Russell and Thomas Moore ; 
four from Dickens ; three each from Henry 
Rogers and Thomas Campbell ; t«-o from 
Thackeray, and one each from Malthus, 
Scott, Hallam, Dr. Chalmers, Playfair, 
Dugald Stewart, Lord Palmerston, and John 
Wilson. The remaining few scatter among 
obscurer names. The letters relate gener- 
ally to details of the conduct of the Review, 
and are full of character. Many of them are 
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replies to the editor's solicitations 
cles. Others are criticisms upon successive 
Dumbers of the periodical. Others still 
begin with matters of business an 
off into general literary comment or political 
disquisition. Every man is himself. Ma- 
caulay is good-natured, pleasantly self-con- 
scious, full of projects, and always interest- 
ing. Brougham is conceited, petuUnt, and 
childish, but always able. Jeffrey is bright, 
sharp, pointed, and readable to the highest 
degree. Sir James Stephen is sei 
gentlemanly, and scholarly. Bulwer is 
leous and courtly. Thackeray is simply de- 
licious. Carlyle alone is not the Carlyle 
whom now we know. He has not yet put 
on the mannerism of later years. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the 
perplexity which these men are often in to 
detect the authorship of articles in the Rt- 
vUw, or the freedom with which they pour 
into Mr. Napier's neutral and confidential ear 
their opinions one of another, or the way in 
which, unknowingly enough, reprisals are 
interchanged between them. Thus, in one 
place, Jeffrey's opinion of Carlyle is that he 
is "obstinate" and "conceited," not to be 
got along with editorially, except by "strik- 
ing out freely and writing in occasionally," 
though "a man of great industry, and with 
the capacity of being an elegant and im- 
pressive writer." On which same point, 
Carlyle, writing elsewhere to Mr. Napier, 
complains of the "light hacking and hew- 
ing" which he had undergone at the hands 
of Jeffrey. The divergence of master critics 
is well illustrated in the remarks called 
forth by Macaulay's essay on Bacon, of 
which Jeffrey says that "since Bacon hii 
self" he does "not know that there has 
been anything so fine." He has read it, he 
adds, "not only with delight, but with emo- 
tion — with throbbings of the heart, and 
tears in the eye." To Bulwer, on the con- 
traiy, Macaula^s view of Bacon's philos- 
ophy seems " merely brilliant declamation ; " 
while Brougham declares that Macaulay 
never made a "greater blunder" than 
with respect to the Inductive Philosophy ; 
that "he is quite ignorant of the sub- 
ject;" that "he has no science at all, and 
cannot reason." 

There was never any love lost between 
Brougham and Macaulay. Macaulay be- 
lieved that Brougham "hated " hiro, and we 
fear from some of the latter's letters to Mr. 
Napier that he really did. He was a good 
hater, too, and knew how to express his feel- 
ings. The belligerence of those two men, 
and the editor's difficulty in keeping the 
peace between them — in soothing Brougham 
especially as regarded their relations to the 
Review — are forcibly illustrated by a num- 
ber of instances. Mr. Napier's letters, in- 
deed, read to great advantage, every onej he 
is shown by them to have been a man of 
great discretion, courage, spirit, and inde- 
pendence — a model incumbent of his post. 



Ro]Pal prices the Edinburgh Review paid 
■its contributors in those days. There never 
was any grumbling over the amount, at least 
on the part of the recipients, though the 
drain on the publishers must have been enor- 
mous. Sir James Mackintosh, indeed, when 
offered live hundred guineas for a "Dis- 
course on the State and progress of Ethical, 
Political, and Economical Philosophy in the 
Eighteenth Century," consented to under- 
take the work provided the publishers would 
"add another hundred to the remuneration ; " 
but on the other hand Macaulay, who never, 
however, haggled over terms, was more than 
satisfied with his compensation, and a very 
characteristic letter from Thackeray is good 
lough in this connection to quote entire : 
dclaUr i6, 1S4S. 
My Deak Sir, — I have just received and 
knowledge with many thanks your bankers' 
II. From them, or from jiou. I shall aloays be 
delighted 10 receive communicatioi 
Cure. From your liberal payment t 
elude that you reward me not only for labouring, 
but for toeing mutilated in your service. I assure 
you I suffered cruelly by the amputation which 
you were obliged to inflict upon my poor dear 
paper. I mourn still — as what fattier can help 
doing (or his children? — for several lovely jokes 
and promising /uc/iii, which nrere bom and might 
have lived but for your scissors urged by ruthless 
necessity. I trust, however, there are many mo ~~ 
which tfie future may bring forth, and which <• 
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agree with your friends who say Willis wi . .. _ 
leniently used. O, to Chink of my peE passages 
gone forever I Very faithfully yours, 

W. M. Thackbrav. 
Now that the reader has got a fur mouth- 
ful out of this succulent book, we shall not 
be able to put him off without some further 
sharing of IL Here is Macaulay on Mont- 
gomery : 

There Is a wretched poetaster by the name of 
Robert Montgomery, who has written some vol- 
umes of detestable verses on religious subjects, 
which, by mere pulling in magazines and news- 
papers, have had an immense sale, and some of 
which are now in Ihcir tenth or twelfth editions. 
I have for some time past thoaeht that the trick 
of puffing, as it is now published both by authors 
and publishers, is likely to degrade the literary 
character, and to deprave the public taste in a 
frightful degree. I really think we ought to try 
wlut effect satire will have upon this nuisance, 
and 1 doubt whether we can ever find a better 
opportunity. \ 

On Byron, Carlyle thus speaks his mind : 
His fame has been very great, but I see not 
how it is CO endure ; neither docs that make Mint 
great. No genuine productive thought was ever 
"-evcaled by him to mankind; indeed, no clear 
mdistorted vision into everything, or picture of 
inyching ; but all had a certain falsehood, a 
bawling, theatrical, insincere character. The 
'1 moral nature, too, was bad ; his demeanor 
nan was bad- What was he, in short, but a 
^ tuity iandv : 0! giant dimensions, to be 
sure, yet still a dandy; who sulked, as poor Mrs. 
Hunt expressed it, " like a schoolboy that had 
I a plain bunn given him instead of a plum 
e?" His bunn was nevertheless God's uni- 
-BC, with what tasks are there; and it had 
ved better men than he. I love him not ; I 
e him nothing ; only pity, and forgiveness ; he 
taught me nothing that I had not again to for- 
get 

When Dickens's American Notes was an- 
nounced, Macaulay asked that it be kept for 
to review, remarking that he had never 
said a word on America, and had his head 






full of things to say ; but on reading the 
book he wrote thus to Mr. Napier: 

It is impossible for rac to review it ; nor do [ 
think that you would <rish me to do so. I cannot 
praise it, and I will not cat it up. I cannot 
praineit, though it contains a few lively dialogues 
and descriptions, for it seems to me tn be, as a 
whole, a failure. It is written like the worst parts 
of Humphrey's Clock. What is meant to be 
easy and sprightly is valgir and flippant, as in 
the first two pages. What is meant to be fine is 
a great deal too fine for me, as the description of 
the fall of Niagara. A reader who wants an 
amusing account of the United States had better 
^o to Mrs. Trollope, coarse and malignant as she 
IS. A reader who wants information about 
American politics had better go even to so poor 
a creature as Buckingham. In short, I pro- 
nounce the book, in spite of some gleams of 
genius, at once frivolous and dulL Therefore I 
will not praise it Neither will I attack it ; first, 
because I have eaten salt with Dickens ; sec- 
ondly, because he is a good man, and a man of 
— ' --'^nt; thirdly, because he hates slavery as 
as I do; and, fourthly, beciase I wish 
lu sec nim eiu-olled in our blue and yellow corps, 
where he may do excellent service as a skirmisher 
and sharp-shooter. 

Thus passed letter after letter between 
the contributors to the Edinburgh Review 
and its editor, varying in length from a few 
lines to many pages, and accumulating after 
nearly a score of years into the mass which 
has been drawn upon for this volume. 
Space fails ns to enter into further detail of 
its contents, though such letters as these 
from Macaulay (some of which have already 
appeared in Mr. Trevelyan's volumesj^ with 
their many particulars of thegreat historian's 
literary habits ; Brougham's, with their swift 
and penetrating glimpses of men and meas- 
ures in the political world ; Jeffrey's, with 
their confidential suggestions and incisive 
criticisms ; and the host of others associated 

itb them, would furnish the materials, as 
they do an instigation, for many columns of 
description. Few are the editors who have 
remarkable a correspiondence, and 
fewer still are they to whose letter-files of 
years events take such a kindly turn as to 
allow the public access ; and it will be a 
long time probably before the like of this 
collection will be seen. We therefore pass 
the large and handsome volume over to the 

itelligent reader, appropriating in its be- 
half, though with a serious twist, the roguish 
rk of the late Abraham Lincoln, that 
man likes this sort of thing, it is the 
sort of thing he'll like." 



BIBLIOAL HELPS. 
'^T'HE procession of Biblical helps knows 
no cessation. There is now a pause, 
and then a gap ; but any interruption is only 
a prelude to new appearances, which follow 
I and on in endless succession. 
And yet, we are told, the Bible is going 
by. So it is ! And it bids fair to keep on 
'going by" for some time to come. 
Prof. SchaETs Popular CommiHtary^ is a 
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new undertaking. Fresh from the compli 
tion of the American edition of Langt, this 
eminent scholar has begun a work of bis 
own, utilizing, it is understood, materials of 
many years of accumalation, and having the 
^sistance of a number of eminent com- 
mentators in this country and abroad. The 
first volume covers the gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. The form is a large and 
massive octavo of upwards of 500 pages. 
The typography is excellent, and there an 
illustrations prepared with special care. Tht 
text of the English version is printed in largt 
type, " leaded," and the copious notes in small 
type, "solid," with catch words in "full 
face," the result being an unusually hand- 
some page. In the preparation of this vol- 
ume, Prof. Riddle, of the Hartford Theo- 
logical School, has taken a part ; while 
among those who will contribute to the 
three other volumes are Dean Howson, Dr. 
Piumptre, Dr. Oswald Dykes, Dr. Angus, 
and Dr. Moulton. The general tenor of the 
notes is explanatory, in distinction from 
those technically critical on the one hand, 
and practical and hortatory on the other. 
The work is a fruit of the best scholarship, 
but is not above the use of the average lay- 

The abridgment of The Speaket'i Com- 
mentary will place before the English 
reader and lay student the substance of that 
fresh and truly excellent work, in moderate 
compass, and at a low price. The size is a 
crown octavo, and the bulk of a volume not 
half that of the foregoing; while the dimen- 
sions of the printed page are only a trifle 
smaller. The print, though close, is clear, 
and the notes and text run about half and 
half. There is no better modern exposition 
of the Old Testament than The Speaker's 
Commentary, and this abridgment, whose 
six volumes are to cover the whole Bible, will 
bring the best parts of the original within 
the easy reach of many who have been de- 
barred from having that by reason of its 
cost 

The third volume of Bishop Eliicott's 
New Tettament Commentary completes the 
work. The writers of this volume are 
Canon Barry, on Ephesianx, Philippians, 
Colossians and Philemon ; Canon Mason, 
on Thessalonians and ist Peter; Canon 
Spence, on Timothy and Titus ; Dr. Moul- 
ton, on Hebrews ; Rev. E. G. Puncbard, on 
James ; Rev. A. Plummer, on 2d Peter and 
Jude; Rev. W. M. Sinclair, on John's 
Epistles; and Rev. W. B. Carpenter, on 
Revelation. The form of the work is 
sumptuous, and the notes are exceedingly 
affluent, their richness being particulariy 
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apparent in this volume. We notice that 
Dr. Moulton is disposed to favor the soro 
what recent hypothesis which makes ApoUi 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Mr, Wright" s Bampton Lectures for 1878 
on Zechariah and His Prophecies^ with the 
accompanying apparatus, make the best 
work prol^bly for the study of that prophet 
now accessible to the English reader. And 
though the tone of the lectures is strongly 
apologetic, and the conclusion of the author 
unmistakable as (o the integrity of the 
prophecy and the authorship of Zechariah, 
he shows a gratifying candor and catholicity 
towards critics ffom whom he differs, and 
has not hesitated to make ample use of all 
authorities, from Roman Catholic commen- 
tators over to the Dutch destructionists. 
Besides the eight lectures — here recast 
into thirteen chapters — which are histori- 
cal, topical, and expository, there is a learned 
introduction, a new translation, an extended 
critical and grammatical commentary far 
ahead of anything yet produced in the Eng- 
lish language, an index of texts referred to, 
and a general index. The volume is most 
emphatically one which no Bible student 
can afford to go without, and it is published 
at a reasonable price. 

The place of Dr. Lyman Abbott's illus- 
trated commentaries has become well known 
through the previous volumes on Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. The new volume on Johtf gives evi- 
dence of having been prepared with that 
special deliberation and care, and in that 
calm and philosophic temper, which the 
peculiar character of the Fourth Gospel re- 
quires of every interpreter. Dr. Abbott ac- 
cepts the genuineness of John's Gospel, 
not credulously, but for reasons of which 
his ten pages of introduction give a clear 
and forcible statement. His notes accom- 
panying the text are scholarly, fervent, and 
catholic, thoi^h in his comment upon iii : 23, 
" John also was baptizing in .Cnon, near to 
Salim, because there was much water there," 
we think his preferences get the better of 
bis exegesis. He says: " Nothing respect- 
ing the form of baptism can be deduced from 
this expression." Few candid Biblical 
scholars would assent to that statement. 

Mr. Rich's Study of Nahurtf — t)\t author 
is Professor of Hebrew in Bates Theologi- 
cal Seminary — is simply a new metrical 
paraphrase of the prophecy, with two pages 
of notes at the end — twenty-one pages only 
in all; and was hardly worth printing and 
binding. Why did not Mr. Rich, while he 
was about it, furnish his paraphrase with 
some appropriate critical matter, doing for 
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Nahum what Mr. Wright has done for Zech- 
ariah ? As it is, his book is " too thin." 

It is rather a strain upon language to des- 
ignate Dr. Boardman's Epiphanies of the 
Rixen Lord' a "Biblical help." Yet in 
structure and fittings it is intended to be 
that. But this is the style of it : 

The solemn, awful houra creep on. Morning 
dies into evening, and the Roman guard, spear 
in hand, are Still pacing before the sepulchre, 
watching the imperial teal. The solemn, awful 
■■ ■ ■ creep on. Evening dies into midnight. 



guard are still pacing, watching the imperial 
seal. O God of heaven 1 was there ever such ■ 
watch as that P 

In this affectedly rhetorical manner the 
book "creeps on " through its two hundred 
and eighty pages, dramatically depicting in 
turn the appearances of our Lord, after His 
resurrection, to the women and the disciples, 
at the Sea of Galilee, at the Ascension, and 
to Saul of Tarsus. The book is evidently 
made up of lectures and sermons, which 
may have sounded better when delivered 
than they read in prinL There is a distinct 
apologetic purpose throughout, but the de- 
clamatory and florid style will defeat it ex- 
cept with minds already convinced. 
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HADAUE B0NAPABT£'8LIF£ AlH) 
L£TTEBS.* 

THE recent death of Madame Jerome 
Bonaparte, in Baltimore, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-four, has lifted heronce 
conspicuous life out of the comparative ob- 
scurity into which it was sinking, and fur- 
nished an occasion for the publication of 
the story of it in this volume. The main 
facts of the story are given by Mr. Didier ; 
the embellishments of it are furnished by 
her own letters, which are chiefly addressed 
to her father. A justiflcation of the volume, 
if one be soi^ht for, might be found in this, 
the editor's summary of the career it por- 
trays: 

Madame Bonaparte belongs to history as well 
as to romance ; she had known princes and philos- 
ophers, queens and poets, men of science and 
men of letters. There was about her the bril- 
liancy o£ courts and pa.lace3, the enchantment of 
a love-story, the suffering of a victim of despotic 
power, tier husband was a king, but she bore 
no crown ; her brother-in-law was an emperor, 
but she was excluded from all the honors of 
royalty. Vet her name will always be found in 
history. The story of the most remarkable man 
of modem times cannot be written without meo- 
(ioning her ill-starred marriage. By the laws of 
justice and of the Church she was a queen, 
although she was never allowed to reign. Bom 
while the Bourbotis were on the throne of 
France, her childhood witnessed its institutions 
swept away by a deluge of blood. As she grew 
lo womanhood she saw the star of Napoleon 
begin to rise ; she saw also its decline ; the res- 
toration of the Bourbons and their second exile ; 
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the elevation of LouiB Philippe; the French 
revolution of 184S ; the return of the Bona- 
partes to power in the person of Louis Napoieon 
as President of the French Republic ; tiie estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire and its end. She 
died while France was trying the experiment of 
third republic, and declared in her last houi 
that the people of France were tired of kings 
and empires ; that before the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century the celebrated prophecy of Napo- 
leon would be fulfilled — that Europe would 
become republican. 

This is a skillful, strong, and in some 
respects, striking passage. Nevertheless 
the book which it defends will do little good 
to Madame Bonaparte's memory. History 
has its dues, and paid they must be ev< 
the expense of personal reputation, but it 
were better for the name of Madame Hona- 
parle with those to whom she is only a name, 
if her figure had been allowed to remain in 
the deepening mists of the past, and her 
letters left in the security of a private col- 
lection. 

Madame Bonaparte — Elizabeth Patterson 
— was the daughter of an eminent 
wealthy merchant of Baltimore, in which 
city she was born on the 6th of February, 
1785. In her youth she displayed extraor- 
dinary qualities of beauty, intelligence, and 
manner, and when Jerome Bonaparte, broth- 
er of the first Napoleon, met her on a visit 
to Baltimore, in 1803, she captivated him 
first sight She was equally infatuated with 
' htm. Young Bonaparte was then a minor ; 
a fact, not to mention other important cou' 
siderations, which alone should have suf- 
ficed to delay the union of the two until 
approval had been received from France. 
But Miss Patterson took counsel only of 
her ambition, and despite the opposition of 
her father and the remonstrances of her 
friends, the lovers were married, the " cere- 
mony" being performed in great state by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop Carroll, of Bal- 
timore. The possibility that the connection 
would not be acknowledged in France seems 
to have been fully contemplated by the 
bride's family, since in the contract it was 
duly stipulated that " if the marriage should 
be annulled either on demand of the said 
Jerome Bonaparte or of that of any member 
of his family, the said Elizabeth Patterson 
shall have a right in any case to one third of 
the real, personal, and mixed property of her 
future husband." 

This certainly was marriage on a mercan- 
tile basis. 

The honeymoon of the pair thus wedded, 
which opened brightly, was quickly over- 
shadowed by unpleasant tidings from France 
of the displeasure of the First Consul, who 
showed himself irreconcilable to the match, 
and threatened his brother with all sorts of 
penalties unless he repudiated the step he 
had taken- Repudiate it he finally did, and 
the only reci^ition which "Miss Patterson," 
as the First Consul persisted in calling her, 
succeeded in obtaining from the head of the 
house was a pension of 60,000 francs, whUk 
she acctpud. 



Discouraged in her attempts to establish 
a footing with her husband's family, Madame 
Bonaparte, now practically a cast-off wifi 
turned her attention to the education of her 
son, Jerome Napoleon, who was born while 
she was pausing in England, in July, 1805. 
In schemes for the future of this child her 
ambition found full play, and to efforts for 
his intellectual, social, political, and financial 
advancement, she devoted herself untiringly, 
until his undesired marriage with another 
Baltimore girl like herself put an end to her 
purposes aqd hopes of a royal alliance a 
corresponding fortune- 

Madame Bonaparte then settled down into 
the conspicuous but unenviable lot of 
brilliant, beautiful, disappointed, and soi 
tempered woman. Her early pride in b 
husband, now married again, was turned 
into the bitterest contempt. When he had 
expressed displeasure that, accepting a pen- 
sion from his brother, she had declined one 
from him, she replied " that she preferred to 
be suspended under the wings of an eagle, 
to being suspended from the bill of a goose." 
Her restless and unsatisfied mood led her 
several times across the ocean, and the 
expectancy that died so hard showed itself 
in various steps toward the attainment of 
her rights of position and fortune, none of 
which were successful. Vicissitudes which 
would have broken a less determined and 
self-reliant nature made no impress upon 
her fair features, and hardened rather than 
chastened the spirit within. She was 

irldly-minded without disguise, sordid and 
selfish to the point of vulgarity, and econom- 
ical in her habits almost to the pitch of 
parsimony; but fond of dress, commanding 
in address, witty and keen in conversation, 
and always mistress of the social situation. 
Abroad as well as at home she was courted 
by many of the great who were curious or 
compassionate toward her misfortunes, and 
at home she was perhaps the most famous 
woman of her time. Through all the piecu- 
liar perils of her European surroundings 
she preserved an unspotted reputation, but 
at no time seems to have displayed the qual- 
which are commonly regarded as the 
crown of the truest womanhood, and in the 
last analysis her life must remain a notable 
instance of the gambling passion which 
plays for the highest stake and loses all. 

Her letters as here printed are full of the 
marked character of their author, but, as inti- 
mated above, the general cause of history, 
more than the individual memory of Madame 
Bonaparte, will be the gainer by this publica- 



HTJBBAItD'S MOOS£EEAI) LAEE AITD 
VIOHnTT.* 
R. HUBBARD would better have 
entitled his book "A Guide to the 
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Woods and Waters of Northern Maine." 
Such in effect it is, and a very excellent 
guide too ; by far the most comprehensive 
and helpful one to be had. 

Few persons, we presume, are aware of 
the remarkable water properties of Maine 

— of its upper half especially. More than 
fifteen hundred lakes, large and small, are 
laid down upon maps of the State, and 
hundreds of others have been deemed too 
small to be so recorded ; while hundreds 
of others stil! probably yet lay hidden in the 
woods, waiting to be discovered. There are 
but three or four districts on the globe, of 
equal size and equally habitable, which equal 
Maine in its natural reservoir capacity. The 
Kennebec and Penobscot rivers alone, two 
only of a dozen important rivers in the State, 
each of which has related to it an extensive 
and elaborate lake system of its own, have 
more lakes connected with them than the 
Orinoco and the Columbia together. 

Mr. Hubbard does not state these facts, 
though he enters the field. Field tie ought 
hardly to say, for Northern Maine is the 
Venice of the canoeman, and if it were 
not for the exasperating black fly, it would 
be the lake paradise of America. Great 
Moosehead, which may be taken as the 
central piece, is Mr. Hubbard's base of op- 
erations, and from it in his book, as in the 
voyages and tramps out of which the book 
has grown, he wanders out in all directions 

— to the Schoodic Lakes and the region 
round about Katahdin on the east, to the 
Dead River Valley and the Chain of Ponds 
on the west, and over all the broad area of 
forest to the north out of which Chesuncook, 
and Chamberlain, and Allagash, and Chem- 
quasabamticook lakes, gather the supplies 
of the Allagash and St John rivers. This 
whole region Mr. Hubbard seems to have 
explored, if not everywhere in person, al- 
ways with careful and minute inquiry; and 
the result is a detailed and circumstantial 
directory by which the stranger — almost, 

are tempted to say, without other guides 
than his compass and the new and excellent 
map which accompanies the volume — could 
penetrate the wilderness to the British bor- 
der. A " Part First " furnishes a manual of 
practical instruction in the art of camping 
out — ?rith full particulars as to outfit, pro- 
, canoes, guides, cooking, hygiene, 
manual which is better than anything 
of the kind we have ever seen. There are 
also charts of routes, distances, and expenses, 
and a good index. Mr. Hubbard's estimate 
of the total cost of a fifteen days' trip to 
Caucomgomoc Lake, which lies due north 
of Moosehead, is, for one person, tSi, for 
two persons, (i 14, and to Moosehead Lake 
nity about half these sums. The 
t>ook is illustrated with a number of photo- 
graphic views, which however hardly do 
justice to tlie scenery; and it is '".f^ptlo 
ipect a modeL Happy are they wad>4A^ Iv- 
put it in actual use, '-^ 
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d pltlu that wiidng had 
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^HEN the last number of the ii'liW-arj' 
World came fresh and damp from 
ibe press to the editor's table, the first pages 
to be turned to by him were the advertising 
pages. As a rale the editor does not allow 
himself to see the advertising pages until 
after publication, norevento know what they 
are to contain ; so important is it deemed 
that the strictest independence be preserved 
between the literary and business functions 
of the paper. When then he opened the 
last number, almost the first thing to strike 
his eye were two defensory advertisements 
relating to two novels recently noticed, not 
very favorably, in the columns within. 

Conceraiug one of these novels, Tlu Ftl- 
meres, the publishers gave only a simple and 
brief exposition of its character, with selec- 
tions following from the very complimentary 
notices it had received in other quarters. 
Concerning the other, TAg ColontCs Optra 
Cloak, the publishers went a little farther, 
and besides quoting complimentary notices 
of it, reminded the readers of the Lilerary 
World 'i\a,t " it occasionally errs," and that 
"they should not be guided by its opinions 
of books in all cases." 

The editor desires to express his sat- 
isfaction at the pains these two publishing 
houses have taken to hold up to the public 
the other sides of the novels in question. 
There are two sides to the poorest novel 
that ever was written. Both TAe Ftl- 
mertt and The ColontTi Opera Cloak 
a great way from being the poorest, and 
it is, of course, quite possible that thi 
Literary World may have erred in it 
judgment of them. We make no claim to 
infallibility. Whether there be any standard 
of taste at all is a matter of dispute among 
the philosophers, and we are quite sure that 
with respect to no class of books is the 
standard so uncertain as it is with novels. 

In judging a work of science, or history, 
or biography, or travels ; or even of philos- 
ophy, ethics, or criticism; there are, of 
course, established &icts or accepted princi- 
ples to go by, and books in these depart- 
ments can be measured with some degrei 



of definitenesa and precision. But with 
fiction it is different; and often one's judg- 
C of a novel must amount to this and 
nothing more : We like it, or we do not 

The readers of the Literary World, then, 
in taking its judgment of novels, must adjust 
whatever discount of the same their differing 
tastes may lead them to make, by settling 
in their own minds what sort of a novel 
that the paper likes or dislikes. A paper 
like this acquires in course of time a charac- 
ter and individuality of its own, so that those 
who have grown familiar with it can gener- 
ally say : the novel which the Literary World 
likes we shall like, or shall not like, as the 
case may be. 

With this in mind It may not be amiss 
perhaps for us briefly to remind the reader 
the grounds on which our judgment of 
novels rests. And we can sum up the whole 
very few words : 
In very rare cases do we trust any- 
body's judgment but our own. 

2. With no class of books puUished do 

: mean to be more careful than with 

We read novels before pronouncing 
judgment on them. , 

4. The qualities which in the m^o lead 
us to commend a novel are : 

(a) purity and wholesomeness of materials. 

(b) naturalness of plan and treatment 

(c) simplicity and trathfulness of style. 

(d) earnestness of purpose. 

(e) pJeasu re-giving capacity. 

J. As a rale we do not like novels which 
are: 

(a) founded on social vices. 

(b) melodramatic and sensational. 

(c) "high-flown" and rhetorical. 

(d) flippant and frivolous. 

(e) inspired by a purpose of teaching re- 
ligious doctrine. 

But, as we have said above, we are glad to 
have our readers understand that some 
novels which we do not like are liked by 
other authorities very much indeed. 

OOUirr HOLTEE'S "WAHDEBBUOH." 

[From our Rctnlar ConoipoDdanI.1 

BtrliH, yuly, 1S79. 

IT would be a great mitiake to suppose that, 
becauscMoItke is noted for his persistent 
alreadjr proverbial silence in political assemblies, 
therefore be is exclusively a man of action who 
scorns words and cotnpasician as incompatible 
with military dignity. To the proofs of his lit. 
erarj ability, which have been repeatedly given, 
has now been added a charming, beautifully 
printed volume, a WaitderiiuA, which contains 
some erf his experiences and observatior 
foreign couatrici on several occasions during his 
rich and varied life. As in his previously pub- 
lished letters, the military spirit and training 
shows itself in these pages in so far as his 
primary aim always is some practical information, 
and there is no writing for writing's sake. Yet 
this practical information is always given in such 



imaginattve and well.chosen language that even 
the intrinsically dry topographical and geological 
details that occur here and there are rendered 
entertaining. 

In 1845-46 Mollke, then an adjutant of Princ« 
Heinrich of Prussia, conceived the project of per- 
sonally making a series of careful measurements of 
the Roman Campagna as material fur some good 
maps that were much needed, and as a basis for 
detailed description of the neighborhood of 
the eternal city, which would enable the tourist 

lue from any one of the gates and make 
himself familiar with every ruin and other feature 

terest The local descriptions were (o be 

lement^d, moreover, by brief accounts of the 
legends and historical facts connected therewith. 
The maps were issued in 1S51 and 1859, and are 
still of value by Ibe side of those more recently 
issued officially ; but the literary part of Ibe task 
Moltke was prevented from carrying out by the 
death of the prince. Nothing exists of it but a 
few of the historical sketches, as choice specimens 
of what was to be, and the introduction, which 

lins a great deal that I should like to quote 
here, but may refrain from doing because the 
book will doubtless be translated before long. 

Moltke's leading idea was that historical events 
acquire a peculiar charm when we are familiar 
with the locality where they took place. Just as 
we take a greater interest in the fate of persons 
whose features are personally known to us, so 
a detailed knowledge of the local conditions of 
great events serves to impress them more vividly 
and lirmly upon the imagination — an observa- 
tion which every tourist will at once claim as an 
experience of hi* owik And certainly no part of 
the woiid better deserves such an intimate ao- 
qnaintance than the Campagna di Roma, which 

lort of historical microcosm, "the home of 
contrasts," where relics of the ancient Romans 
are found side by side with the works of Michael 
Angelo, the oak of Tasso, and modern steam- 
boats and railways. The exploration of these 
regions is indeed attended by various inconven- 
iences such as troops of wild cattle and half- 
savage dogs, as well as poisonous snakes which 
compel you to wear thick and heavy boots ; hut 
all these things are foi^otten when yon hare the 
gt>od fortune to discover some archKOlogical 
treasure not yet recorded in any guide-book- 
Sixty pages are devoted to a scientific account 
of the probable origin of the soil of the Cam- 
pagna, a hypothetical description of the neigh, 
borbood of Rome where first it began to be more 
densely inhabited, and finally a very suggestive 
comparison of the former and present climate of 
these regions. Then we pass on to the second 
part of the WanderiiKh, which contains the few 
notes nude during a Sying visit to Spain. Tlie 
chief peculiarities of several Spanish dtic*. pub- 
lic and private buildings, are sketched in a few 
pages. The author was particularly struck by 
the various Arabic ornaments in the architecture, 
among other things the Arabic sentences from 
the Koran, in gilded letters in relief on a deep 
blue background. "They are ao intimately 
interwoven with the architecture that even Span- 
ish intolerance has spared them ; and with aston- 
ishment I beheld over the altars of the cathedrals 
of Cordova the verses of the camel driver of 
Mecca." Another surprise awaited him when 
he came to la Carolina, where he seemed to be 
suddenly transported to another country. For 
here is the Suabian colony which under Charles 
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III settJed in these regions; "butnotoneof them 
understood a word of German, for our country- 
men ire. wherever ihej go, the best settlers, the 
most peaceful ciiiMns, the busiest laborers, but 
they ceue to be Germans. They are French in 
Aliace, Russians in ' Curland,' Americans a' the 
Mississippi, and Spaniards in the Sierra More- 
na." A few pages after this (iji) we come to 
the inevitable accoant of the national pastime, a 
first-class buli-fight; and I most say that although 
it lakes up only eight brief pages, it is by far the 
mo«t graphic account I have ever read — a per- 
fect model of a pen-and-ink sketch, which has 
all the vividness of a [ncture, though there is 
not a trace id rhetoric In It He does not moral- 
ize on the subject, nor does he say, like our own 
Lowell, that his sympathies were all with the 
bull ; but he adds that one such fight is all he 
wishes to see. 

Less interesting, on the whole, than the Ital- 
ian and Spanish parts of the Wanderimek are 
the last fifty pages, which give an account of a 
visit ten years later to the French court. Moltke 
was then adjutant and military instructor of the 
present Crown Prince of Germany who had 
accepted an invitalioQ of Napoleon to pay him 

A translation of Moltke's sketch of the Em- 
peror may close my remarks t 

I had imagined Louis Napoleon to be taller. 
On horseback be presents a good f^ure, less so 
on foot I was struck by a certain immobility of 
his features and the almost faded expression (rf 
his eyes. A kind, good-natured smile charac. 
terizes his physiognomy, which has little Napo. 
leonic in it. He usually sits quietly, his head 
slightly inclined sidewise, and possibly it is iusl 
this repose which is known not to abandon bin 
even in the most dangerous crises, that impose! 
on the uneasy French. That his calmness is no', 
apathetic, but the result of a calculating mind 
and a firm will, has been shown by events. H-- 
bearing in the salon is not imposing, and in coi 
versation he even displays a certain want < 
ease. He is an emperor but not a king. 

To sum up our verdict of Count Moltke as 
man of letters, we might say that if his pen is not 
mightier than his sword, this is due not t 
weakness of his pen, but to the Herculean 
power of his sword. 

Of other publications of the month I need 
only mention a new volume of stories and plays 
by Aoerbach, which he calls Untenotgi — on the 
way — and doubtless intended as summer read, 
ing. I may also call attention to the fact that 
Wilhclm Schcrer is publishing a series of i 
esting lectures on early German literature in the 
feuilleton of the Vienna A'rrw Freit Prtsii. 

^gort ^tubic^ of Slmrrican 
IKutl^oc^. 



TV.-H0WEU8. 

IT has perhaps been a misfortune to Mr. 
Howells that in his position of editor of the 
Atlantic MsnthlyVa has been prai:t[cally shielded 
from much of that healthful criticism which is usu- 
ally needed for the making of a good author. 
Sir Arthur Helps says that, if average criticism 
gives us little, it is still worth having; if it is not 
marked by common sense, it still brings to us 
the common nonsense, which is quite as impor- 
tant But the conductor of the leading literary 
magazine of a nation is very apt to escape this 



holesome ordeal ; his contemporaries are also 

is contrihutoiB, and for them to discuss him 

freely is like debating the character of one's 

habitual host. Compare the position, in this 

respect, of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James, 

Jr. Their writings are equally conspicuous 

before the public; their merits are equally 

marked, and so also are their demerits, real or 

fancied ; yet what a difference iu the amount of 

Lcism awarded to each I Each new book 

by Mr. Howells is received with an almost 

inotonous praise, as if it had no individuality, 

salient points; while each story by Mr. James 

is debated through and through the newspapers, 

and in the "Contributor's Club" itself, as if it 

fresh Waverley novel. I see no reason 

for this difference, except that Mr. Howells edits 

the Allaalie Muntkly, and that all other American 

iters are, as it were, sitting at his table, or 

wishing themselves there. 

The peculiar charm of his prose style has 
also, doubtless, had its effect in disarm 

He rarely fails to give pleasure by the 
process of writing, and this is much, 
begin with ; just as, when we are listening toe 
veraation, a musical voice gratifies us almost 
more than wit or wisdom. Mr. Howells is will 
tan equal in America — and therefore withoi 
equal among his English-speaking conlempo- 
4es — as to some of the most attractive literary 
graces. He has no rival in half.tints, in modula- 
tions, in subtile phrases that touch the edge of an 
assertion and yet stop short of it He is like a 
skater who executes a hundred graceful curves 
within the limits of a pool a few yards square. 
Miss Austen, the novelist, opce described her aii 
as a little bit of ivory, on which she produced 
small effect after much labor. She underrated 
her own skill, as the comparison in some respects 
underrates that of Howells, but his field 
has until lately seemed to be — the little bit of 
ivory. 

This is attributing to him only what he has 
been careful to claim for himself. He tells his 
methods very frankly, and his first literary prin- 
ciple has been to look away from great passions, 
and rather to elevate the commonplace by 
touches. Not only docs he prefer this, but he 
does not hesitate to tell us sometimes 
the only thing to do. " As in literature the true 
artist will shun the use even of real 
they are of an improbable character, si 
cere observer of man will not desire to look upon 
his heroic or occasional phases, but will seek hi 
in his habitual moods of vacancy and tiresqpi 
ness." {Tltiir fVtdding yeunuy, p. 8&) He 
may not mean to lay this down as a can 
versal authority, but he accepts it himself; and he 
accepts with it the risk involved, of a too-limited 
and microscopic range. That he has finally 
escaped this peril is due to the fact that his 
method went, after all, deeper than he admitted 
he was not merely a good-natured observer, like 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gentleman, but he had thoughts 
and purposes, something to protest against, and 
something to say. 

He is often classed with Mr. James as repre- 
senting the international school of novelists, yet 
in reality they belong to widely different sub- 
divisions. After all, Mr. James has permanently 
set up his easel in Europe, Mr. Howells in Amer- 
ica; and the latter has been, from the beginning, 
far less anxious to compare Americans with 
Europeans, than with one another. He is inter- 



national only if we adopt Mr. Emerson's saying, 
retches to the Alleghanies. As a 
native of Ohio, transplanted to Massachusetts, 
forego the interest implied in this 
double point of view. The Europeanized Ameri- 
and, if we may so say, the Americanized 
the typical figures that reappear 
in his bootfs. Even in 7^ Lady ef tht Araot- 
l9tti, although the voy^ers reach the other side 
at last, the real contrast is found on board ship, 
and although bis heroine was reared in a New 
England village, he cannot forego the satisfaction 
of having given her California for a birthplace. 
Mr. James writes " international ' episodes ; " Mr. 
Howells writes interoceanic episodes; bis best 
imply a dialogue between the Atlantic and 
Padfic slopes. 
It was long expected that there would appear 
me seqoel to his Ckantt Acquaintitna. Bos- 
toniaiis especially wished to hear more of Miles 
Arbuton ; they said, " It is impossible to leave a 
sovreil-dressedinasituation bo humiliating." 
But the sequel has in reality come again and 
again; the same theme reappears in Out of tkt 
Qutslion, in Tki Lady of thi Aroestook ; it will 
eappear while Mr. Howells lives. He is really 
xmtributing important studies to the future 
organization of our society. How is it to be 
stratified? How much weight is to be given to 
iteltect, to character, to wealth, to antecedents, 
I inheritance ? Not only must a republican nation 
leet and solve these problems, but the sola- 
on is more assisted by the writers of romances 
than by the compilers of statistics. Fourth-of- 
July orators cannot even state the problem ; it 
almost baffles the finest touch. As, in Eng- 
land, you may read everything ever written about 
the Established Church, and yet, after all, if you 
wish to know what a bishop or a curate is, you 
go to Trollope's novels ; so to trace Ameri- 
" society" in its formative process you must 
go to Howells i he alone shows you the essential 
forces in action. He can philosophize well enough 
on the subject as where he points out that heredi- 
tary ureal th in America as yet represents "nothing 
In the world, no great culture, no political Influ- 
ence, no civic aspiration, not even a pecuniary 
force, nothing but a social set, an alien club life, a 
tradition of dining." [ Th^ir Wedding Jeurtuy, p. 
69.) But he is not at heart a philosopher, he is 
a novelist which is belter, and bis dramatic 
situations recur, again and again, to the essential 

It is this constant purpose which gives dig- 
nity and weight to his American delineations, 
even where he almost wantonly checks himself 
aitd disappoints us. Were he merely, as some 
suppose, a skillful miniature painter of young 
girts at watering places, his sphere would be 
very circumscribed. At times he seems tempted 
to yield to this limitation — during his brief 
foray into the path of short dramatic sketches, 
for instance. These sketches provoked compar- 
ison with innumerable French trifles, which they 
conld not rival in execution. Privatt Tktalri- 
call offers the same thing on a latter scale, and 
under still greater disadvantages. 
reveals herself, at the first gl 
too shallow and vulgar tt 
and she never rises above that level until she 
disappears from the scene, Singing her last net 
for the cow-boy in the pasture. Her habit of 
flirting is a garment deliberately put on, an armor 
that creaks in the wearing. But if you wish to 
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ace hnw a Frcnchuiin draws a coquette, read 
Le Fiatul de Mile. Si. iWiar, by Cherbuliez, The 
coquetry oE Mns. d'Arolles is always round her 
as an atmosphere, intangible, all-embracing, fold 
within fold ; she coquets even with a rudimentary 
organ in herself Chat might be called her con- 
science; and then, besides this enveloping at- 
mosphere, she wears always a thin garznenl of 
sodal retincmettc that seeniB to shield her even 
when the last sbred of decotuni is about to drop. 
She is a thoroughly artistic creation ; in watching 
her never so closely, you cannot see the wires 
pulled ; but in Pritmtt Thiatrkali we seem con- 
stantly to have notice given, " Please observe, 
Mrs. Farretl is about to attitudinize 1 " 

The moral of all this is, that Mr. Howells 
cannot be, if he would, an artist, ptr si, like 
Drox, in reading whose brilliant trifles we are in 
a world where the execution is all, the thought 
nothing, and the moral less than nothing. Nor 
does he succeed, like Thackeray, in making a 
novel attractive without pulling a single agree- 
able character into it; Thackeray barely accom- 
plished this in ydnity Fair; Mr. Huwells was 
far less successful in the most painful and least 
•alisEactory of all his books, A Fortgoni Centlu- 
siaii. The greatest step he has ever taken, both 
in Dopniatity and in artistic success, has been 



self ti 



a geiiei 
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and painting, in Tht Lady of tki Aroesliiak, a 
character worth the pains of describing. The 
book is not, to my thinking, free from faults; 
the hero poses and proses, and Che drunken man 
is so realistic as to be oat of place and over- 
done, but the character of the heroine seems 
to me the high. water- mark of Mr. Howells. It 
has been feared that he would always remain 
the charming delineator of people who were, 
after all, undersized — heroes and heroines like 
the little figurinis from Tanagra, or the admira- 
ble miniature groups of John Rogers. He has 
now allowed himself a bolder sweep of arm, a 
more generous handling of full-sized humanity; 
and with this work begins, we may fain believe, 
the maturity of his genius. 



SHAEESFEABEAVA. 
The Barton Collection. 

The "Shakespeare Catechism" in our last 
number was designed to map out the Shake- 
spearean ground in the most general terms to the 
eye of the unlearned reader, with a view of pre- 
paring him for a brief account of the Barton 
Collection of Shakespcareana, in the Boston 
Public Library, which it at present the largest 
and richest collection of the kind in America. 
For [he Ticknor Collection of Spanish literalore, 
also described in our last issue, is not by any 
meata the only treasure with an individuality and 
character of its own which has found a final abid. 
ing place beneath the spacious roof of the great 
Boston library. One by one (hat institution has 
drawn to itseJf these special collections, of which 
the Barton is one of the most valuable and dis- 
tinguished. 

Little has been made known lo the public con- 
cerning its founder, the late Thomas Pennant 
Barton, who, though originally a Philadelphian, 
was subsequently a New Yorker. It was in 
1834 that Mr. Barton, then Secretary of the 
American Legation at Paris, under Edward 
Livingston, whose daughter be afterward mar- 
ried, systematically begun his collection, which. 



in 1873, passed by purchase to Che Boston 
library. Mis early taste for fine books, as 
Mr. Winsor has remarked [Shaktspiart Biblieg- 
Taphy\, was nourished by the splendid collections 
which he saw abroad, and the gratification of that 
taste was favored by the possession of an ample 
purse and very fortunate relations with Obadiah 
Rich, Thomas Rtxld, and other foreign agents. 
From the very first he set his heart upon secur- 
ing not only rarities, but 'the finest possible 
copies of rarities, and in one of his letters to an 
agent he graded his standard as follows : 

I. Poor; i. Indifferent; 3. Fair; 4. Good; 
e. Fine; 6. Very fine. "Lei your lowest class 
be fitir^ he would Say. He also scaled his 
prices similarly : 1. Very low; 2. Low ; 3. Fair; 



The collection thus begun 
great zeal and care for thirty years; with what 
result we now proceed to specify with such detail 
as our limited space allows. The reader will 
remember what is meant by the early " Quartos " 
and "Folios," and will be prepared to under- 
stand the richness of this department of the Col- 

QUARTOS. 
Of the early Quartos — editions of separate 
plays published prior to 1613 — there are no less 
than twenty-four copies. Of the first edition of 
Hamlet [1603] only two copies are known, those 
in the British Museum and the Duke of Devon- 
shire's Collection, each of them lacking a leaf ; 
but the Barton Collection contains two early 
quarto editions of Hamlit, one of unknown dale, 
placed by different experts at various dates from 
1609 on, and (he other known to be of 1611. 
There is a fine Henry IV, Pari I, of ifiza ; a fine 
Henry V, of 160S ; a good Hinry VI, probably 
of 1619 and another of 1610, absolutely per- 
fect and of great rarity, which cost Mr. Barton 
j£63 at the Halliwell sale in 1857 ; a worm-eaten 
yulius Ciriar, of 1607 ; a beautiful Lear, bought 
at Che Heber sale for £22 is. ; two of the Afer- 
ikanl ef Venice, both of the same year, iGoo, but 
in different editions, the priority of which is a 
disputed point ; a Merry Wroes of- Windmr, of 
[619 ; one Midsummtr Night's Dream of the 
first edition of [600, described as fully the-equal 
of a copy which fetched £,2^\ los. at the Daniel 
sale, and another of the same year, but a dif- 
ferent edition; a Mvek Ado AbotU Nothing, first 
edition, 1600; a fair Qlkello, of i6l;t ; one very 
tare, but not first-rale, PtrUles, of 1609, and an 
other of 1619 ; one large and fine Richard II, of 
Ij^, and another of 1615; a rare RomiB and 
Juliel, of unknown date, but believed to be not 
later than i6og; and a jytui Andrenieui, of 
[611. There are also a number of quartos of 
later dates (han 1623, and a line of spurious and 
doubtful plays in quarto form. Alti^elher Che 
shelf of Quartos, early and later, is a full and 
rich one, and it represents a large sum of money 
in the aggregate, as well as an almost infiniCe 
watchfulness and patience In the collecting. 
There is a good deal of difference in the condi- 
tion of the plays, and of diversity in tbeir size 
and binding; some being in old bindings, some 
in new ; some closely trimmed, and one at least 
inlaid to large qnarto size ; others with generous 
margins ; and here and there a missing leaf has 
been supplied in fac-iiniilt. 



THE FOLIOS. 

I^rst on the list of (he Folios, which numberi 
in all six copies, against (hirteen in the Lenox 
Library, comes a copy of the "First Folio" 
[London, 16*3], which was bought of Rodd, in 
1845, for jflio, "Rodd received it in an old. 
but not original, binding, and was careful that, 
while it was in the binder's hands, it should 
neither be cut nor the ink-marks or other stains 
removed. It was simply passed through sized 
water to strengthen the paper," It has two can- 
celed leaves in "As You Like It," and the gen- 
uine leaves from another copy were inserted next 
Ibcm in binding. It is reckoned as one of the 
four best copies out of the two, Chrec, or four 
hundred which may be in existence, of which 
only about twenty can be called "perfect." Its 
dimensions are 13 i-io inches by S 4-10. — Of the 
"Second Folio" [1631] there are two copies: 
(a) that known as the Stanley-Heber copy, from 
the names of its former owners, which cost Mr. 
Barton in all ^£17 los. ; and (b) the Utterson 
copy, which cost ^2 1, and which differs from all 
other known copies in having a number of literal 
alterations in the leaf in the introduction "Vpon 
the Efligies of my worthy," etc The Utterson 
arms are stamped upon the cover. — Of the 
"Third Folio" [1663--64] (here were originally 
two issues, of the dates named ; and the Barton 
Collection contains a copy of each, that of 1663 
having cost £^x 9s., and (hat of 1664 ^^15 Ijs. 
Both copies have some mended leaves. — Of the 
"Fourth Folio" [16S5J there is one copy, which 
cost Mr. Barton, but £^ 4s. It was one of hit 
very earliest purchases. It is bound in old calf,. 
with the letters "J. L. G." on the «de, sur- 
mounted by the device of a lion supporting an 
upright howitzer. 



Of other, later, collections of Shakespeare'* 
endre works, including translations, there are in 
the neighborhood of two hundred different edi- 
tions in the collection, including also reprints 
of the Folios and editions showing but slight 
variations; beginning with Rowe's [1709], and 
troming down to the Leopold [1877] ; such as 
the latter, of course, having been added to the 
collection since its acquisition by the Public 
Library. Rowe's was Che first edited, and the 
first octavo edition, as well as the first to 
be illustrated otherwise than by the portraiC. 
There is a copy of Theobald's edition [London, 
■733] containing manuscript notes by Thomas 
Edwards. The copy of Reed's [London, 1785] 
was the identical one given as a prize to Wm. 
Crosby, 4Ch and last Lord Brandon, at Trinity 
College, Dublin. There are Ihree volumes [all that 
were printed] of an edition projected by Scott and 
Lockharl in 1S22, the publication of which was 
interrupted by the crisis of 1S36, and all (he 
sheets of which were supposed Co have been sold 
in London for waste paper I Accompanying the 
copy of Steevena's edition [Boydell, London, 
iSoz], for the production of which a special 
printing-house, type foundry, and ink factory 
were established, are the autographs of the 
original subscribers, and the original manuscript 
of the prospectus. 

Among Che Shakcspeareana now included with 
the Barton Collection, though not originally be- 
longing Co iC, but deserving mention here, is a 
copy of Munroe & Francis's reprint of Dr. 
Johnson's edition [Boston. i8oz--4], which is 
thus described in the catalogue now printing : 
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Th« first edition published in Boston, and un- 
known lo the bibliographers. The ediline was 
probably done by one of the printers, David 
Francis, "all his life a lover and carefnl reader 



belonging to his son, C. S. Francis, and 
the Lenoi Ubrary, is the fnllowtng mi 
dum of D. Francis, the publisher. "In 1802 
Munroe and Francis issued proposals for pub- 
lishing an edition of Shakespeare in serial num- 
bers, two lo a vol., at 50 cts. per No. — 16 
numbers. Two editions were printed of the 
above. A third edition waa demanded, and we 
added the Poems, mailing iS numbers. These 
editions were all printed from types; of course 
nset every edition, as stereotype was not (hen 



Of selected plays there are S' 
rate colleciions, which we wil 
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Numerically the miscellaneous portion of the 
Barton Collection is by far the greater part of its 
bulk, and this portion includes many works of 
great rarity and value. Taking Shakespeare as a 
point o( departure, or a center of growth, Mr. 
Barton's eSoit was to collect about these choice 
editions of his plays, above specified, everything 
oat of English and all foreign literatures that 
could serve to throw light upon the man and 
his works. Translations, commentaries, bio. 
graphical and critical studies, old plays before 
and after Shakespeare's time, the whole literary 
environment of his figure and performance, the 
fauna and Jlora of the kingdom over which he 
presided, all are gathered here in great richness 
and variety; and from these confines of the sub- 
ject the collection branches out into tbe remote 
fields of general English literature. The total 
collection numbers something like 14,000 vol- 
umes, and in spirit and compass it finely illus- 
trates what may be done by a collector who 
understands his object, who works by a method, 
and who tus the means to execute his pur- 

A Catalagui ef fkt Barton CotUcfian is now in 
course of preparation. The first part, including 
the works of Shakespeare, uriginal and trans- 
lated, has been printed. When completed, it 
Uds (air to do [or the collection what has been 
done in the Ticknor Catalogue for the Spanish 
Collection. 
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m^h-Walir-Mark. By Ferris Jerome. J. B. 
Lippmcott & Co. f 1.50- 

A Thorevgh Bektmiinnt. By Had. Charles 
Reybaud. D. Appleton & Co. 30c 

A R^ut' 
pleton £ Cc 

Tkt Ycllew Math. By Wilkie Collins. D. 
Appleton & Co. 60c. 

MU Dayt. By E. Katherine Bates. J. B. 
LippincDtt 4 Co. (1.00. 

Lord Strakati. By Mrs. Wildrick. J. B. Lip- 
pincott&Co. (1.25. 

Mr. Bellamy, about whom, and about his 
book as well, there has been some promis- 



ing talk already, calls The Breton Mills on 
its title page " a romance," which il is not at 
all, but a very matter-of-fact story of Labor 
•vs. Capital, in a town which might well be 
Lowell, or Lawrence, or Fall River, or other 
large Massachusetts factory center. Labor 
is represented by a turbulent mill population, 
a reform agitator who talks like a United 
Stales senator or a first-class editor, and a 
beautiful work-girl who captivates a capital- 
ist and marries him. Capital's representa- 
tives are a mill proprietor and his son, the 
latter of whom makes a good beginning as 
a philanthropic labor reformer, and a young 
aristocratic lady who nins off with the agita- 
tor, and returns degraded to marry the 
philanthropist, who is the faithful but ill- 
served lover from the beg^nniDg. The scene 
is well-chosen, the materials are evidently 
familiar, the economic motive is excellent 
and even grand ; but the plan is unnatural 
and improbable, the manner often extrava- 
gant and overdone, and many of the effects 
impleasant and even painful by turns. There 
is an occasional lapse in construction, as 
where the author says, " the poor don't talk 
only when they have something to say " (p. 
13), and "stock cannot be transferred only 
to operatives " (p. 231), where the meaning 
intended is apparently the oppiosite of the 
language. We do not see what good pur- 
pose is accomplished by the "social" suc- 
cess of Jane Graves, and there are touches 
in the Curran-Bertha episode which are 
not at all nice. Nevertheless there are signs 
of power in the book, and the author's 
we shall be glad to see. 

A novel in four books, fifty-one chapters, 
and nearly four hundred pages, is a formi- 
dable undertaking for July and August 
readers, but that is what Ferris Jerome 
Q^a^M%\^ High-Water-Mark. Structurally, 
the book is of the stratified order, having 
three sections, of which the first and third 
only are chronologically and topc^raphically 
coincident ; whllethe second is an interjected 
vein, belonging to another "formation," and 
serving to account for the other two. In 
this we have dissected a large amount of 
life in a young ladies' academy, with two or 
more love affairs, the parties to which — 
of them a high-bred scoundrel with the ap- 
propriate name of Burr — are elsewhere 
brought together under circumstances the 
general average of which is tather painful 
and tragic. The locale has a westemish 
horizon, with suggestions of a great river, 
prairies, and Indian fortifications ; but is 
vague and mysterious. The War of the 
Rebellion furnishes a romantic but discred- 
itable episode, and there is a spoiling of 
happiness pretty much all around, "High- 
Water-Mark " is the name of the town 
where tbe story culminates — not an ex- 
pression of the story's quality, which is fair, 
however; though distinguished by strength 
and matter-of-factness rather than by beauty 
or delicacy. Such profaneness as is in it is 



spelled out, not veiled under the dash, and 
one of the characters produces much poetry 
after this style : 

Ev'n ShikupHTc, wDHuiii'i nuMtxillaDt deicoder. 

Who piiiud the MI u u genUc wi lender. 

And otheriiriK lonbl. - ercn he 

Thaughl but wiib the -noiM on thia point to ncrni 

LameoiinE ih' fn^iliy of womKn, ih«1the 

1, ihe definiiion of '' Ineomuniy." 

In A Tkerougk BokemiiHHe we have a 
pleasantly written and quite readable story 
of Brittany, though with not much of Brit- 
tany in it visible to tbe naked eye; the 
moral of which is that leopards do not 
change their spots nor Ethiopians their 
skins, and that in showing hospitality to 
strangers you do net always entertain angels 
unawares- Mimi was no angel, and it was 
her kind friends who really were "taken in." 

The two stories by Wilkie Collins are 
both short, and belong, like the foregoing, 
to the Handy- Volume Series ; only the first 
of them seems' to be new, the second having 
been written twenty years or so ago. Neither 
is in this author's best vein, A Rogues Life 
being written in a tone not now natural to 
him, and Tke yellow Mask affording quite 
too limited afield forthe best exercise of his 
peculiar powers. An interesting story the 
latter is notwithstanding, laid in the Italian 
city of Pisa a hundred years ago, affording 
a glimpse of an artist group, introducing a 
crafty priest, a worthy young nobleman, and 
a lovely " model," and by means of an in- 
genious plot, in which a trick of the super- 
natural is attempted, working out a happy 
issue to a very deserving pair of lovers. I'he 
priest gets his deserts too. The tale is sim- 
ply and prettily told, as only a master could 
tell it 

It is seldom nowadays that a novel ends 
as Nile Days, in which a woman, unluckily 
placed in a strait betwixt two lovers, marries 
neither, but disappears behind the curtain 
into a condition of uncertainty, with a fair 
possibility of never marrying at alL The 
chain of circumstances which leads to this 
forlorn conclusion was slowly forged in 
course of a Nile journey, minute description 
of which is a component part of the story. 
It is Kismet over again, under another name. 
It is very well told too, and more than fairly 
interesting. Poor disappointed Fred, uode- 
serving Oscar, and Rachel, who, between the 
two weak stools, falls to the ground, are 
very substantial figures of fiction, and all 
get the reader's sympathy in spite of them- 
selves. There is a realistic atmosphere 
about the book, and though it is hardly 
strong as a piece of writing, it is good as a 
piece of reading. Happy is the gh"! who 
will learn from it not to marry whom she 
does not love, and under certain circum- 
stances, not to raarry whom she does love. 
Our main criticism on the novel as a novel 
is that it is written in the present tense, 
which gets tiresome. 

The tribulation of the hero of ^-Vfi* 
Strahan may be expressed in the coupletl ^ 
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The story begins on an Atlantic steamer, 
amidst stonns, collisions, courtesies, and 
sentiment, and ends among the Lakes of 
Killarney, on crags and among mists, mys- 
teries, and misunderstandings. The narra- 
tive is in the unpleasant present tense 
throughout, and the style rather abrupt, 
overloaded, and strained. There is much 
putting of epithets to unaccustomed uses, 
as with a desire of giving a poetic tone to a 
prosaic tale ; and one heart, at least, is left 
blighted by the conclusion of the business. 
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Etsays fram the North American Review. 
Edited by Allen Thomdike Rice. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.00.] One could hardly make 
a dive into the depths of the one hundred and 
twenty-five or so volumes of the North Ameri- 
can, withont bringing up a handful with some 
treasure In it. Mr. Rice, the present editor of 
the Review, has selected twelve essays for the 
purpose of this volume, which is to " repre- 
sent the growth of native thought and 
scholarship in the United States, from the 
close of the second war with Great Britain 
down to the close of the great Civil War. 
One consideration which gives interest t 
several of these essays is the age of their 
since greatly distinguished authors at the 
time when the essays were first published. 
Mr. Emerson's on "John Milton " appeared 
when he was 35 ; Mr. Bancroft's on " Last 
Moments of Eminent Men" when he was 
34 ; Mr. Adams's on " The Earl of Chester- 
field" when he was 39; and Mr. Longfel- 
low's on "The Defense of Poetry" when he 
was only z$. The other essays — Mr. Cur- 
tis's on Hawthorne, Mr. Parkman's on 
Cooper, Mr. Lowell's on Shakespeare, and 
Dr. Holmes's on "The Mechanism of Vital 
Action," represent mature r periods of 
authorship. The four essays remaining 
after this enumeration are Mr. Prescott's on 
Scott [1838], Caleb Cushlng's on "The 
Social Condition of Woman" [1836], Mot- 
ley's on Peter the Great [1845], and Irving's 
on the Northmen [1832]. There was great 
diversity tn the original value of these essa)rs, 
as there is in their interest thus revived. 
One of them, at least, is hardly up to the 
level of a second-class magazine article, 
while the enduring qualities of excellence 
in others will be quickly recognized. As a 
whole, the volume is an acceptable souvenir 
of our most learned and famous American 



The Study of Psychologv. By George 
Henry Lewes. [Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
$2.00.] This essay, which, by the use of 
thick paper and abundant spaces, is made 
into a good-sized book, is the first number of 
a third series of "Problems of Life and 
Mind;" and is published separately in obe- 
dience to an implied wish of the author. It 
discusses the what, why, and how of the 



study of psychology, and devotes much 
space to reconciling the subjective and ob- 
jective methods of study, and to showing 
how the factor of inherited experience, 
called here the genera] mind, must modify 
all results. The reputation which Mr. 
Lewes had already g^ned will be little 
changed by this posthumous volume. The 
merits and defects are the same as those of 
his other philosophical writings, and cannot 
be discussed here. We question, however, 
the wisdom of publishing this essay apart 
from those that are to follow, and in such a 
pretentious form. 

Illustrated History of Boston Harbor. By 
James H. Stark. [Photo-Electrotype Co, 
35c.] We wish that even a small percentage 
of the many thousands of people who now 
every pleasant day in the summer season 
explore the waters and shores of Boston 
harbor, might learn of the existence of this 
very intelligent and useful little book, which 
will answer satisfactorily almost all of thi 
questions which every excursionist would 
like to ask, and few whom he accosts can 
answer, about the many points of prominence 
and interest which attract the eye. The 
writer, who tells us that for years he has 
been studying the harbor as a yachtsman, 
and who certainly shows great familiarity 
with all its features, has made good use of 
Drake, ShurtleS, and other historical author- 
ities, as well as of tradition, written and 
spoken ; and has made a handbook which Is 
really instructive as well as entertjuning. 
We commend it to all harbor excursionists 
'ho like to know where to go, to what they 
re going, and bow to go. It is less of a 
guide-lxK>k than — as its title defines It 
illustrated history ;" but it is so arranged 
s to answer the general purpose of a 
guide-book very weU. 

English Composition. By John Nichol. 
[D. Appleton & Co.] This is one of Mr. 
J. R. Green's " Literature Primers," which 
have now grown into a very respectable 
Mr. Nichol b Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. In the 128 pages of this little 
pocket volume he has managed to put a clear 
and comprehensive system of rules, with a 
good proportion of illustrations. The quali- 
of accuracy and purity, clearness and 
precision, strength and grace are analyzed 
and illustrated, and there is at the close a 
useful treatment of the subject of versifica- 
Mr. Nichol's manner is lively and 
pleasant, even upon his somewhat dry 
theme. E. g. : 

In ordinary prose, give persons and things their 

ain names. ... Do not refer to the Deity 

. " the Occupant of the throne of heaven," nor la 

omer as "the blind old bard" or "the grand 

. wtic aire," nor to Aristotle as "the Stagarite" 

or "the Master Critic," nor to Danic as "the 

distinguished Florentine," nor to Milton as " the 

great Epic Iconoclast," nor to Shikesneartf as 

"the Swan of Avon " or "gcnlle Wilt,'' nor to 



Dr. Johnson is "the great lexict^apber," nor 
to a man's head as " his more dignified extremity," 
nor to the sun as " the glorious lamp o( day," 
nor to the Latin language as " the lady of the 
even trench and bristling mound." 

This admirable little book may go where 
larger treatises on the subject would not 
We recommend every j'Oung person who 
aspires to be a writer, and some older 
persons who already are writers — in their 
own estimation at least — to buy it, read, 
mark, leant, and inwardly digest it, and to 
shape their writing accordingly. Their im- 
provement in the use of the Queen's English 
would be great. 

The Life of His Royal Highness tht 
Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. Vol. 
IV. [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.] This 
life of Prince Albert is proving to have all 
the elaboration of the Albert Memorial. 
Mr. Martin is certainly a painstaking work- 
man, and every detail of his subject is 
worked out with the utmost care. The work 
therefore advances slowly, and another vol- 
ume yet will be needed to complete the 
record of the remaining two years of the 
Prince's life. The present volume is not so 
entertaining as the last, which had for it> 
center piece the Crimean War, itself the 
occasion of so much that was important and 
interesting. The period here covered is 
only parts of three years, from 1857 to 1859. 
It was the period of the far-away Indian 
Mutiny, of visits ti> the Continent, the Ger- 
man marriage alliance, and variojis enter- 
prises at home of a beneficent character. 
Few readers would care to follow so circum- 
stantial a narrative of the life of a Queen 
and Prince Consort — for such it is — unless 
engaged in the study of the reign. But the 
value of the work as historical biography Is 
not to be questioned, and there are some 
pleasant exceptions to its general monotony. 

Outlines of Field Geology. By Archibald 
Geikie, LL,D., F. R. S. [Macmilian & Co. 
.] This is a capital little book of 
practical instruction for every-day work in 
geology. It begins with "First Essays in 
Field Work," showing the tyro, wherever 
lituated, how to commence by the study of 
what he finds right about him. Chapters 
follow on Accouterment for the Field, Geo- 
logical Maps, Preliminary Traverses, Deter* 
of Rocks, The Unraveling of 
Geological Stmcture, Surface Geology, etc 
Not less practical is Part II, on In-Dcx)r 
Work — Geological Sections, Chemical Tests 
of Minerals, and Microscopic Investigation 

the last showing how good microscopic 
slices of minerals may be made with very 
ordinary means. The author, well known 

the Director of the Geological Survey of 
Scotland, is eminently fitted for his work, 
and has done it eminently well. Something 
of a drawback for American readers lies in ^ 
the fact that most of the illustrations, and ~ I r> 
especially the illustrative examples in the 
text, are from foreign localities. 
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A Summer Jaunt Ikrough the Old World. 
By Luther L. Holden. [Lee & Shepard, 
$2.50.] The principal excuse this rather 
bulky aod coarse-lookiug book has for being 
is the fact that it is an (unofficial) record of 
the adventures and adventurers of what is 
known aa the Tourj^e Excursion Party of 
1878, of which the author was a member. 
To his associates it may be an acceptable 
souvenir because of its minute chronicle of 
the movements of the party in its various 
sections ; but to others much of its detail 
cannot fail to be tedious, and we find noth- 
ing in its general contents which requires 
the attention of the public. We should 
h<^e that now everybody is going to Europe 
we might have fewer commonplace and 
repetitious books about Europe. 

Bokime. By Charles Stuart Welles. [G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, ^i.oo.] To this little 
collection first published in 1877, and no- 
ticed in the Literary W<yrld, VoL VIII, p. 
165, are now added a dozen " Later Poems," 
and two " Press Notices " of the First Edi- 
tion. On the whole there is nothing belter 
in alt the book than one of these " Notices," 
which is credited to R. H. Stoddard in the 
Evening Express : 

Mr. Charles Sluait Welles, a youthful singer 
not hnonn to fame, hath writlen a book he calls 
"Bohfine" and printed the same — a lillle book- 
let, wc hope il sells. His touch is light, and hie 
fancy airy; he chirps like a liltle poelic canajy, 
piping and Irilling, and always willing, and never 
tired of cooing and billing ; a rudimentary 
TbomanMoote, with a sounder heart, we trust, 
al the core. He has sumething to learn, ard we 
recommend (seeing the way hii veises tend), 
(hat he study awhile some earlier master, Dick 
Lovelace say, and he'll set on faster. Yel let him 
roam on thto' ihese fields ever new, where wan- 
deied delightedly Thomas Carew ) There, too, 
he will find — this Bohemian child, the " Welles 
of English " undefiled. 

Echoes of Childhood. By. L. A. Gobright 
[Qaxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. $1.06.] 
Mr. Gobright has taken a dozen or more of 
Mother Goose nursery rhymes, and retold 
them at much greater length, printing both 
the terse originals and his own rhymed para- 
phrases of them side by aide. Some attempt 
is made at moral improvement 

Ott the Province of Methods of Teaching. 
By James H. Hoose. [Davis, Bardeen & 
Co. f i.oa] A mass of extracts from a great 
variety of thoughtful and instructive writers 
are here brought together upon an elaborate 
system of analysis and classification, which, 
supplemented by a connecting medium of 
original matter by the author, serves to pre- 
sent a somewhat systematic and logical ex- 
position of educational science. The normal 
teacher and pupil will be cbiefiy interested 
in the volume, as presenting choice thoughts 
by able thinkers upon a subject familiar and 
attractive to them for professional reasons. 



Another volume of the Bryant Hittery aftki 
Vnitid States, carried on by Sidney Howard 
Gay, will appear in the falL 
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The sate of this splendid collection of books 
will be one of the most important events in the 
annals of Che trade. Its formation was the work 
of a lifeCime. and is said to have cost its late 
owner upwards of ^100,000. As many of the 
books have become even more valuable than al 
the lime they were purchased, it is quite ptMsiblc 
they may realize a still larger amount when 
brought to the hammer. The collection is par- 
ticularly rich in incunabula, in early English 
poetry, books with woodcul ill titrations, early 
black-leltcr volumes, including thirteen Caitons, 
and also contains a complete set of county hi»- 
toricL The task trf cataloguing and arranging 
the library has fortunately been assigned to capa- 
ble hands, and the sumptuous catalogue will be 
published by Messrs. Ellis and White about 
October next. It will be in five imp. 8vo volumes, 
each of about 37J pages, printed on Whatman's 
hand.made paper. This will of course be dis- 
tinct from the sale catalogue, which will be of the 
ordinary character. Two hundred copies only of 
this catalogue de luxe will be printed, and a slill 
more limited number will be offered for sale, 
probably at about £\o los. a copy. It will con- 
lain very numerous bibliographical notes and de- 
scriptions, artd a classifieir index. No paini are 



being spared (o make it in every way worthy of 
the magnificence of the collection, and a pr;ce- 
less ireasuie to future generations of bibliog- 
raphers. The collection will be sold in alpha- 
betical order, and for convenience will be divided 
intosix sections, each section occupying ten days' 
sale. The first section will be sold hy Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, about [he be- 

fjinninz of February, iSfo, »nd the sale cata- 
ogue for that portion will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the beginning of December next. Il will 
include, among other treasures, the splendid col- 
lection of Bibles, some fine block books, and the 
famous collection of ballads purchased at the 
Daniel sale. The other sections will be sold at 
convenient iniervals during the following two 
years. In each case (he sale catalogue is to be 
ready two months before the sale takes place. — 
London Bfffiieller. 

THB DIDOT SALE. 
The greatest event in the world of old books 
and manuscripts this year has been the second 
Didot sale. The number of lots was slightly 
over 500, but all were of such high inlrinaic value 
and importance that the amount of money pto- 
duced by their dispersion is equivalent (o about 
jCy!,ooo of our money ; to which sum we have 10 
add the charge of j per cent, which is made in 
France upon the proceeds of each arlicle sold b, 
auction, and which is payable by the purchaser. 
Of two objects of extraordinary value, Nos. 17 
and 19, the former brought 76,ooof. and the latter 
ig,500f. The Rrst of these, the cosiliesi lot of 
the sale, was a missal, believed to have been ex- 
ecuted for Charles VI of France as a present to 
his daughter Catherine, on her marriage with 
Henry V of England, and to have been in the 
possession successively of our Henry V, Henry 
VI, Henry VII, and Henry VIIL Bui we must 
confess that the prffi-etianct, as Ihe French slyle 
it, is not clearly proved. In many respects, to an 
English cBnnoiiievr, the most interesting object 
in tnc entire sale — its genuineness is undoubted 
— was the Prayer Book which belonged to, and 
was constantly used by, Ihe Ereal English war- 
rior. Sir John Talbot, Lord "^bot and first Earl 
of Shrewsbury, renowned by Shakespeare for his 
real worth, and celebrated by Voltaire and in 
French tradition tor many fictitious characteris- 
tics. The portrait of the veteran antagonist of 
the Maid of Orleans — who with ihe Black Prince 
and Sir John Chandos form the ^eat trio of 
illusiiious Englishmen who fought in Ihe wars 
for sovereignty in France — ts found more than 
once in the volume, along with some English 

Erayers and rhymes which may have been written 
y the hand of Talbot himself. The book has 
had a atranae fate. Left in France after Talbol's 
heroic death, which happened in battle in 1453, 
when he was over eighty years of age, it fell inlo 
impenetrable obscurity imtil twenty-four years 
ago, when a Breton collector bought it from a 
peasant and transferred il to a dealer, from whom 
M. Didot obtained the treasure. The first forty. 
five lots were manuscripts, which, at a total of 
nearly ^£'20,000, fetched an average of jS'445 each, 
so that, notwithstanding the depression tk value 
prevalent throughout (he civilized world at the 
present time, things of great intrinsic worth now 
seem to bring greater prices than ever before. — 
Lenden Times, 

— Mr. John Waller, the London autograph 
dealer, has relinquished bis book department at 
the old house in Fleet Street, and now gives his 
entire attention to autographs and manuscripts 
at his private residence, Harley House, a Ar- 
tesian Road, Westboume Grove, W. His last 
catalogue, No. 122, describes a very copious and 
interesting series of Southey HSS., comprising 
not less than an hundred and thirty-eight titles. 
First come a set of manuscripts proper, in 
Southey's autograph, including his history of 
Portugal and Spain, in upwards of 2,800 4to 
pages, all in his own band ; and next to this his 
life oE Dr. Andrew Bel!, in 1 50 pages, 410. There 
are some thirty or more <rf these manuscripts — 
poems, letters, etc, alt in Southey's hand; fol- 
lowing which are a long list of letters addressed 
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to Southey by a variety of more or less distin- 
guished people. One is from Washington Alls- 
ton, introducing Co the poet Dr. Charming and 
his "lady;" and there are two froni Mrs. Maria 
Brooks ("Maria del Occideiite"), one revealing 
to Southey some interesting matters of a domes- 
tic Bort, the other relating to the publication of 
her poem Zophiil. There are also letters to 
Soulhey from Coleridge, De Quincey, Mont- 
gomery, Barry Cornwall, and Christopher North; 
and an interesting little packet of autograph 
memorabilia of Ktrke White. Barry Cornwall 

The world has been very kind to my little 
bookx; and I have heard from more than one 
quarter, of some kind things which you yourself 
have been guilty of toward me ; but my hand 
was (indeed il slitl is} young at poetry. 
A letter from Mrs. Hemans offers to the 
laureate some specimens of her trar.slations from 
the Italian poets, etc One from W. H. Milman 
introduces a Mr. Arnold, "a young man of ver)! 
great promise, ... is Fellow of Oriel, . ■ . 
and I think Will hereafter make a figure 'n 
literature." Sir Walter Scott writes thus to his 
" Dear Southey " ; 

I think it is lawful for any man to shont Bona- 
parte, and for a Swiss, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, 
or any other individual of the nations he has op- 
pressed 10 do such an act would be worthy of 



been snHiciently altered to represent as far as pos- 
sible the present state of the subject. The topics 
re "The Imperial Policy of Great Britain," 
The Bank Act of 1S44," "The Present System 
of Public School Education (1876)," " Our Present 
of Elementary Education," "The Income 
"The National Debt," "Marine Insur- 
etc In Grttki and Golhs : A Study of 
tht R-unts, Isaac Taylor, author of Words and 
Placet, sets forth a wholly new theory, formed in 
consequence of researches into the history and 
of early alphabets, a subject upon 



I the author i. 



preparing 9 



larger 






— The Hiitery a/ the Cirm.'laci Li>de, by John 
A. Church, E. M., Prof, of Mining in " 
State University, almost ready with John Wiley 
& Sons, is a valuable work for all interested in 
mines. The Comstock mines are one of the 
most important sources of silver, the hottest 
mines, and the most extensive workings upon one 
mineral lode in the world, and when the new six 
thousand feet shaft has been sunk they will also 
surpass all olhers in depth. Their formation is 
characteristic of other mineral deposits in West- 
ern America, and their full gcoli^ical history, 
with description of mcthc>d of working, 
given, is applicable to other regions. Points 
upon which Prof. Church enlarges, and which 
have hitherto been unexplained, are the true po- 
sition of the ore bodies in the lode, the relation 
of the rich to the barren quartz, the reason for 
the concentration of the ore in particular locali- 
ties, the channel by which the quartz entered the 
lode, and the true zonal arrangement of the 
rich and barren ground exhibiting the cause of 
the long continued poverty of the portion now 
worked, and the prospect of future improvement. 
Other interesting geological questions are coiksid- 
ercd, and the method of working the mines and 
various engineering problems are discussed. 
The volume, which w a large quarto, is fully 
illustrated by maps and engravings, the former 
based upon the working maps of the mines and 
a five months* thorough survey of the locality. 
A complete summary of the bullion product of 
the mines and other valuable sketches is in- 
cluded. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press an 
answer to Mallock's Is Lift Worth Livingt 

— Macmillan ft Co, present a number of im- 
portant importations bearing their imprint. Ad- 
dresses PaiUieidand Edueatimul, by Sir John Lub- 
bock, is an ample octavo, containing revisions of 
speeches delivered by him in the House of Com- 
mons and on special occasions. The local allu- 
sions have been omitted, and each address has 



The facts presented in the present volumi 
:med to him sufficiently important to form ; 
bookby themselves.— .4 Defence of Philosophi 
Doubt: Being an Essay on the Foundatiim of Bt 
lit/, by Arthur James Balfour, is described by il: 
author as "a piece of destructive criticism formed 
by a series of arguments of a highly destructive 
character." It is large and looks weighty. — A 
book more likely to be popular from its pleasant 
style and taking subject, is A Year in a Lanca- 
shire Garden, a series of papers, half literary, 
half horticultural, and wholly charming. The 
writer strolls with us through his garden, watch- 
ing the changes the different seasons bring, and 
chatting now of flowers, vegetables, small fruits, 
and of the insects that prey upon them ; 
of garden ornamentation, the form of a border, 
the disposition of statues, etc.; giving us h 
bit of rose-lore, and there a quotation from the 
poets, or an interesting botanical fact.— A less 
summery publication, which will soon be ready 
with this firm, steals a hint for its title from 
KIngsley, calling its rlnanl of expeditions 
search of the North Pule, North-aard Ho! 
makes a distinction between these and the 
voyages in search of open Polar passages, and 
immediate occasion was the discovery of the joi 
nal-narrative of a midshipman who accompanied 
the first of all these expeditions — that of Capt. 
Phipps in 1773. The manuscript was quaint and 
interesting, and deserved publication, as the other 
information we have upon its subject is some- 
what scanty. Beside these, two chapters are 
given to Early Polar Voyages (from, the sixth 
century to 1613, and from that date 10 1773), and 
accounts are also furnished of the voyages of 
Buchan and Franklin (1818), of Sir Edward 
Parry (1827), and of Sir George Nare's expedi- 
tion of r875-76. A circum-polar map is given 
with nearly a score of illustrations, and the «ork 
is carefully indexed. The writer is Captain A. 
H. Markham, known as author of Tht Frottn 
Deep, and other books of frigid subject — Alex- 
ander Anderson, who uses " Surfaceman " as his 
nam di plume, and has brought out several 
volumes of verse, appears with a new one, Bal- 
lads and Sonnets. The poems are many of them 
in Scottish dialect, the subjects being mainly 
those afforded by natural objects and the rela- 
tions of the family. — A coming work, which is 
suretomeet a welcome both sides of the Atlantic, 
is The Lift of Charles James Malthews, the 
famous actor, edited by Charles Dickens the 
younger. It is largely autobiographical, and in 
its English form fills two large and handsome 
volumes. 

— Scribner ft Weltord have brought out in 
dainty and unique form The Art of Dress, by 
Mrs. H. R. Haweis. It shows decorative art in 
its cover, and has one of the most tasteful exem- 
plifications of it we have yet seen in cover lining 



leaf. The principles it advocates are 

quite in keeping with its appearance, and, as 
ivery one who remembers the same author's Tht 
Art of Beauty will be certain, they are generally 
governed by good taste and common sense, 
though some of them will come with startling 
> Americans who take their ideas upon 
the subject from Parisian modistes. Her com- 
include all that could come under the head 
of dress, and have to do with its cut, quality and 
appropriateness, children's costumes receiving 
attention as welt as those of adults ; beauty and 
artistic effect is studied in all. The closing chap- 
ter on Pre-Raptiaelitism, or as the author prefers 
to call it, "Art-Protestantism," in dress, is es- 
pecially interesting. — Ttie two new numbers of 
" The Illustrated Bic^raphies of Great Artists " 
Raphael by N. D'Anvers and Vmt Dyck and 
Hals by Percy Randall Head, are out with at- 
tractions well balanced in fine engravings and 
valuable reading matter. 

— The volume, however, at the above house 
which now attracts general attention, though be- 
yond the reach of most both in price and from 
the fact that only a few of the original two hun- 
dred and fifty copies were imported, is U Album 
di la Comidie Fran^aise, a collection of portraits 
and facts concerning this famous theatrical 
troupe now so prominent in the English and 
American press, and promising to gain interest 
from the engagement of Sarah Bernhardt and 
others of its leading members for performances 
in this country. The volume is a sumptuous 
folio, ornately botmd. Its litk-page is decorated 
with the crest of the Prince of Wales — the re- 
quest for the dedication to him being reproduced 
in fac-simile of the autograph letter of Alexander 
Dumas fils on a subsequent page. The frontis- 
piece is from a design of Sarah Bernhardt's. 
The pages are red-bordered, and contain French 
and English in parallel columns. The contents 
are the Origin of the Thcitre Fran^ais, the 
Present Organizadon of the Comidie Franjaisc, 
and biographical sketches of its twenly-lwo 
stars. Each of the latter is accompanied by a 
fine portrait and by a " sentiment " in autograph 
fac;siroile, the latter often strikingly French in 
tone, not to say " cute " in their appropriateness. 
M. Edmund Got. the senior member of the 
troupe, introduces them with the quotation ; 
" Alt the world's a stage." M. Maubant, a 
comic actor near sixty, states 1 " The comedian 
like good wine improves with age." Thiron 
writes : " To be, or not to be (clever), that is the 
question 1 I would rather not decide," Mile. 
Kigner, however, has decided, for she says ; 
"It costs me too much trouble to be clever." 
Mme. Jonassain frankly states: "To write an 
idea would be thinking aloud and would incon- 
venience me ; " but Keichemberg remarks : " It 
is what one thinks rather than what one says that 
would be most amusing;" and Croisette carries 
on the strain with " a sure way of asking one to 
lose every idea is to be asked to express one." 
Mme. Provost- Pouain calmly remarks: "Sin- 
cerity is almost sure to render one's life un- 
happy ; " and Sarah Bernhardt is responsible for 
the statement that: "An intelligent individual 
elevates selfishness into a virtue; it is the act of 
an idiot when it becomes a vice." Baretta an- 
nounces : " Were 1 not Moliire's child I should 
be (he daughter of Shakespeare;" and Jeanne 
Samary, the soubrette of the troupe, and it 



youngest member; ' less grandilnqnently 
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"Iseem tolaDghat«ver7thing;aftera11,isitnot 

best?" These sayings lose much taken from 
their accompanying portraits, while the biograph- 
ical Elcelclies occasionally invest Ihem with a 
deeper meaning. The editorial work has been 
done by Fr^diriclt Fabre of the Comedie Ftan- 
(aise and by T. Johnson. A list of the Pen- 
Eionnaires of (he company and of its retired 
Socieiairet is appended at the close with explan- 
ations of their relative positions. The whole 
forms a very eitremely noticeable importation. 

— The Aeronautic Society of New York have 
published Tit Ballean, an interesting illuslraled 
history of aerial enterprise, including the voyages 

of Wise, Tissaridier, Gleisker, Donaldson, etc, 
and explaining the construction and management 
of the balloon. 

— Marcus Ward & Co. have in press a birth- 
day book prepared by the laie Frances Ridley 
Havergal just before her death. For each day 
of the year it provides a text followed by origitui 
verses from her pen. Its title is Rtd Letter 
Dayi ; a Rigisirr of Annivtriarin and Birlh- 

— It is tobehopedsufficienltabscriptionamay 
be received to carry out the projected publication 
representing the valuable Cesnola Collections in 
(he Mctiopolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
It will be edited by Genera] di Cesnola in the 
form of an atlas, in three volumes 17 by 12 
inches in size, its 450 plates being chromo-lilho- 

graphs and helioiypes. Only five hundred copies 
will be printed, (he estimaled cost falling a little 
short of (60,000. The copyright will be given 
by the Museum to the publishers — Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 

— A biographical work toioewhat on the plan 
of the English Men of Our Time, but devoted 
solely to notices of living Americans, is pro- 
jected by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Tht Netv 
Eneyclapadia of Chaniilry Issued by this firm 
has reached its fortieth number and its close, 
making a fresh, valuable, and exhaustive refer- 
ence work on the subject. Charles F. Richard- 
son will have a volume of religious poems 
brought out by (his house in September. Much 
of the contents is already familiar to the read- 
ers of church papers. The author is editorially 
known by his former connection with T/u Indt- 
ftndtnt and his present one with The Sunday 
ScAbcI Tima. 

— M. F. Sweetser has edited, and Cbisholm 
Hroihers of Fcrlland have published, an inter- 
esting and attractive lierles, with heliotype illus- 
trations and letter- press descriptions, of the 
most striking views in the While Mountains. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have become the Dub- 
lisbers of Bancroft's Hiittny efthi UtitUd Statu. 
It will be sold by subscription, and in the new 
form will have important revisions and additions 
by the author, and will be fully illustrated. Two 
new volumes are completed. The whole work 
will comprise seven. This house will also be- 
come the American publishers of Herbert 
Spencer's Tki Data if Ethics. A work they 
have in press by a well known London physician. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, is called A Minittryaf 
Health and Other Puferi. 

— Benjamin F. Taylor, (he Western poet, has 
in press with S. C. Griggs & Co., a volume of 
■ketches entitled Summer Stnitry Gleaned from 
Rurai Neots in Pleatant IVenlAer. 

— McClintock & S(rong's Cyttcfadia if Bibli- 



cal, Theological, and Ecileiiastiiel Literature 
has reached its eighth volume, carrying the 
alphabetical arrangement from Pet to Re. Its 
original articles represent some of the most 
prominent American divines, and its excellence 
in plan is recognized at a glance. The succeed- 
ing volume is already in type at Harper & Broth- 
ers'. The "English Men of Letters" series, 
identified in this country with this house, is 
being translated and reproduced in Germany. 

— E. P. Button & Co. have arr 'nged for the 
sole agency, in the United States and Canada, 
of the juvenile list of Griffith & Farran, London. 
The list embraces the books of Kingston, Gil- 
more, Adams, and other English celebrities. 
Dutton & Co. will also in the future represent 
the house of Joseph Masters & Son, London. 

— The Recollections of Richard Cobden, M. P., 
by Henry Ashwotth, one of his associates and a 
friend of Bright and Wilson in the Anti-Corn 
League, will have much interest for the reader 
who studies English politics. It is issued by 
Casscll, Fetter & Galpin, whose New York 
branch will shortly issue The Landed Interest 
and Supply of Fo^, by James Caird, The fViid 
While Cattle of Great Britain, by Rev. John 
Storer, and a religious work of importance in 
The Handy Commentary, made up of the differ- 
ent books of Bishop EUicott's Mw Testament 
Commentary, in small volumes revised for educa- 
tional use. The first volumes will be The Gosfiel 
according to SL John, annotated by Rev. H. W. 
Watkins. The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and The Acts of the Apostles will come next. 
The same house will publish in a few days. First 
Sielch of English Literature, hj Prof. Henry 
Morley, of the University oE London. 

— Sheldon & Co. bring out Bitm of Water 
and the Spirit, by Samuel Hough, a book of 
religious discourses of much eamestnesa and 
orthodoxy. 
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POLE'S PHILOSOPHY OP HTISIO." 

THE great trouble with most musicians 
and musical critics is, that they do not 
draw with sufficient care and comprehension 
the line between the physical and the ^esthet- 
ical in music, between the scientific theory of 
music and the art of composition. They 
too often try to answer a purely xsthetical 
question by resorting to arguments based 
upon physical or physiological grounds. 
The essence of Dr. Pole's Philosophy of 
Mutic is well expressed in this lucid 

Although the fabric of music has its fnundaiion 
laid in natural phenomena, yet iu superstructure 
is almost enCireljr a work of art. 

This thought did not originate with Dr. 
Pole; Helmholtz has expressed the same; 
and Dr. Edouard Hanslick, as powerful a 
writer on musical sesthetics as Helmholtz is 
an investigator in the domain of science, in 
his work On the Beautiful in Music, shows 
the same conviction, as these few words 
may show : 

Man has not learnt the structure of music from 
nature. We may take it as firmly proved that 
melody and harmony, our relations of intervals, 
our scales, our distinctions of tonality, and our 
equal temperament, have been slow and gradual 
creations of the human mind. 
Therefore, we may safely believe that most 
of the so-called rules of musical art 
made of cast-iron. Here is an invigorating 
draught of information for those who would 
have the ways and means of musical 
position measured oS with mathematical 
precision ! Here, we say, is a cold shower- 
bath for tlie wiseacres who insist that every- 
thing in music can be accounted for by 
physical or physiological laws 1 



We must look upon Dr. Pole's book as an 
itelligent digest of the investigations and 
opinions of other men, rather than as a 
:t assertion of his own. But the extent 
of his bibliographical research, the vivid- 
of his comprehension, his systematic 
arrangement of thought, and the potent 
charm of his literary style, all unite to draw 
admiration from the reader. The work is 
the substance of a course of lectures deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution of Great Brit- 
The American publishers could not 
have done a better thing for the noble art of 
c, than issue this addition to their Eng- 
lish and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

The weli-laid plan of the book calls for 
special praise. The Material of M usic, Ele- 
mentary Arrangements of the Material, and 
The Structure of Music are the three impor- 
tant divisions, which are subdivided with 
and precision, and wedged in by a 
clearly written introduction and a recapitu- 
lative conclusion. We miss an alphabetical 
index, a want which is not made (he less 
palpable by the presence of a detailed table 
of contents. All who read and study this 
book will find their profit agreeably supple- 
mented by the pleasure which they will 
derive from the author's simple and grace- 
tanner, and they may rest assured that 
the title of the book, so suggestive of the 
prolix, abstruse lucubrations of the meta- 
physician, gives no manner of hint at the 
delightful quality of its contents. We beg 
to differ from the author's opinion that "the 
philosophyof music claims attention on intel- 
lectual, rather than on utilitarian grounds." 
Does not the intellect control the higher 
forms of utilitarianism ? Is it not the intel- 
lect which suggests to man what is necessary 
for his higher material well-being? The 
ssthctical in art can alone claim exemption 
from utilitarian connection, because the 
beautiftd exists for itself and cannot be 
made subservient to the commoner wants of 
mankind. 

This book is an important one to all who 
may be more or less interested In the ai 
music, as we!l as to practical musicians. 
We are tempted to make here copious ex- 
tracts, and we would fain discuss at greater 
length the merits and demerits of the work, 
but space will not allow. However, we must 
not neglect to select the following remarks, 
which suggest to us the mission of the book: 

When the true scientilic philosophy of ti 
\i once understood, it will at least have 
useful, practical effect that it will prevent the 
study of the art of composition from being ham- 
pered and obstructed, as it so often is at present, 
by theoretical complications, at once unnecessary, 
imperfect and unsound. 

Endorsing this a.ssertion, we may infer 
that a knowledge of the philosophy of ir 
will give utilitarian aid to the young n 
cian, since it will save him a great deal of 
lime, which is equivalent to money, not to 
speak of the economy effected in the expen- 
diture of his inevitable vanity and vexation 



of spirit. May then this good book meet 
with a wide circulation. 

George T. Bulling. 

ME. TEOLLOPE'S LAST NOVEL" 

MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPES nov- 
els, we are sorry to say, do not gain 
in refinement and fragrance as they multiply, 
but they are as interesting as ever, and that 

very interesting. His method is always 
'■ just so," but of late a transition ha.i been 
noticeable in his materials. In !s He I'ofh 
enjoy f and An Eye For an Eye. and now in 
John Cali/ifcatf, we have the same minute 
matter-of fact survey of the field of action, 
same measured introduction of charac- 
I, tlie same background oE disreputable 
conduct, the same perplexing and annoying 
scrape for the hero or heroine, and the same 
evolution of a happy issue with the befitting 
discomfiture of all ra.scals concerned. At 
the same time these three novels show Mr, 
Trollope working at quite a remove from the 
old scenes of Orley Farm, Frainley Parson- 
age, and The Last Chronicles of Barret. 

In John Caldigale particularly Mr. Trol- 
lope seems to have struck out in a new line. 
The old characters especially, with whom we 
were once so familiar, and of whom some of 
us had grown so tired, have disappeared, and 
we have a new set of people, under circum- 
stances so different, that one might almost 
he excused for not recognizing the hand of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope at all. We confess 
to having perused nearly the whole of John 
Caldigale in Blackwood's Magaxine, without 
suspecting its authorship. 

John Caldigate is a young man of some 
social standing in Cambridgeshire, who calls 
for the portion of goods that has fallen to 
him, and departs into the far country of 
Australia, leaving behind him one or two 
young ladies who wanted to be engaged to 
him, and falling in with an attractive but 
suspicious woman by the way. In Australia, 
the susceptible youth makes a fortune, but 
the rest of his doings there (he reader is left 
to surmise until after his return to England, 
when he woos and wins a Miss Hester Bol- 
ton, the daughter of an old banker at 
Folking, near Cambridge. After the mar- 
riage has taken place, and a son has been 
born, the sin of Mr. John Caldigate's Aus- 
tralian life crops out most unpleasantly, in 
the form of the woman aforesaid, Euphemia 
Smith, with whom it now appears that Caldi- 
gate had a liaiion whilst away, and who 
claims, on the strength of a secret marri^e, 
to be his lawful wife, to the exclusion of thg 
very lovely lady now enjoying that position. 
The situation is what sensation novelists 
might call tremendous. But Mr. TroUope's 
brilliant powers are fully equal to it, and it 
gives rise to many clever touches of charao- 
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ter, whilst the inlerest is sustained intensely, 
one link in ihe chain of evidence after an- 
other telling against the man who is sup- 
posed to be a shameless, unprincipled biga- 
mist. Mrs. Euphemia Smith, and an asso- 
ciate of hers called Crinkett, who was Caldi- 
gate's former partner in the mines, after 
threatening their victim, propose to spare 
him exposure on the payment of a large sum 
of money. To these terms John Caldigate 
unfortunately consents, though on very dif- 
ferent grounds than those proposed, and 
with a highly honorable motive, and this act 
seems fatal to his position. Mrs. Smith 
plays him false, and legal proceedings are 
taken. The account of the trial is graphic, 
forcible, and exciting; but as a leading Eng- 
lish journal has already remarked, Mr. Trol- 
lope here shows himself to be strangely un- 
familiar with the laws of his own country. 
It is illegal and impossible for a wife to give 
evidence against her husband, and yi 
have the first Mrs. Caldigate standing up in 
the witness box, and making her statements 
against the man whom she affirms to have 
married her, without either judge or jury 
being astonished at so irregular a proceed- 
ing. In point of fact, such a thing could not 
have taken place. But setting aside this 
blunder, the report of the trial is extremely 
interesting, and we are kept in a 
tension till the end, when the verdict of 
"guilty" is pronounced, and John Caldigate 
is sentenced to be imprisoned for two years. 
How he gels out again, how Euphemia 
Smith is proved to have perjured herself, 
and never to have been his lawful wife at all, 
and how the story ends happily, we forbear 
to explain. As a study of character alone 
the novel is well worth reading. M 
ton, Hester Caldigate's mother, is a portrait, 
evidently from the life, of one of those very 
serious-minded, Low Church, elderly females, 
who are very Calvinistic In their views, and 
very un-Christian in their actions. The 
scenes between this woman and her daugh- 
ter, when John Caldigate is declared to be a 
bigamist, are most skillfully drawn. Sir John 
Joram, the leading barrister for the defense, 
an ex-attorney-genera], is another portrait 
which Mr. TroUope has apparently sketched 
from life. We cannot refrain from quoting 
a few words respecting him ; 

To Caldigate and his friends — and indeed to 
all those collected in the court — Ihe most ' 
esting person i>[ Ihe day was Sit John Ji 
In a sensational cause the leading barrister tor 
Ihe defence is alwavs the hero of the plot — (he 
aclor from *hoin the best bit of actmg is ex- 
pected— the person who is moBtlikely 10 become 
a personage on the occasion. The prisoners are 
necessarily mule, and can only be looked at, not 
beard. . . . The barrister who prnsecules 
should be tame, or he will appear lo be vindic- 
tive. The witnesses, however interesting they 
mav be in detail, are but episode;. Each comes 
and goes, and there is an end o£ them. But Ihe 
part of the defending advocate requires action 
throughout ihe whole of ihe piece. . . . 
Everything seems lo depend on him. . . , 

Sir John Joram was at this time a man of con- 
siderable dignity, above fifty years of age, having 
already served the offices of Solicitor and Attor- 



ney-General to his parly. To his compeers and 
lie friends, it seemed lo be but the other 
Ince he was Jacky Joram, the jolliest little 
fellow ever known at an evening party, op to every 
kind of fun and always rather short of money. 
. . . On a sudden there came tidings that 
Jacky had been found out by Ihe attorneys and 
earning his bread. As we grow old things 
to come so quickly] His friends bad 
hardly realized the fact that Jacky was earninj; 
his biead, btfute he was in Parliament and had 
d lo be Jacky. And the celerity with which 
be became Sir John was the most astonishing of 
all. . . . And now, while some longucH by 
dint of sheer habit were stilt forming themselves 
into Jacky, Sir John Joram had become Ihe lead- 
ing advocate of the day, and a man renowned for 
the dignity of his manners. 

Mr. Seeley, John Caldigate's solicitor.and 
Bagwax, the post-office clerk, are both well- 
drawn characters, and there is indeed hardly 
person in the book, whether prominently 
brought forward or not, who does not de- 
; study. John Caldigate is so far the 
novel of the season. There are a good many 
things that are not pleasant about it, but, as 
said above, it must be admitted to be inter- 
esting, and if it would teach young men to 
be careful about making love to women be- 
fore they know them, and not to do some 
other imprudent and immoral things, it 
would not fail to render useful service. 



8T0PF0SD BSOOEE'B MILTOV.' 

THE series of "Classical Writers, 
edited by John Richard Green, in which 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke's Milton is or 
the first volumes to appear, is planned with 
the educational purpose of furnishing tex^ 
books of moderate compass but authoritative 
scholarship upon a number of those great 
authors, ancient and modern, whose h 
are most commonly selected for study ii 
higher schools and colleges, as well as pre- 
ferred for reading by the general public. 
The schedule so far as announced is a: 
follows : 

CREBK. 

Herodotus, Professor Biyce. 
Sophocles, Professor Lewis Campbell. 
Demosthenes, S. H. Butcher, M. A. IJttaJy.', 

Virgil, Professor Nettleship. 
Horace, T. H.Ward, M.A. 
Cicero, Professor A. S. V/ilkius. 
Uvy, W. W. Capes, M. A. 



than the other; but it is very well done, and 
a happy medium between a hasty and 
superficial sketch and an elaborate and pon- 
derous essay. Labor enough, indeed, has 
been expended on these one hundred and 
sixty-seven i6mo pages: but only the re- 
sults appear. The reader has a swift, strong, 
' account of Milton's life, and an ex- 
tended critical analysis of his writings, with 
due attention tohistorical and critical details. 
The biographical portion proper, included 
with which are notices of all Milton's prose 
and minor poetry, ends on page 76, leaving 
more than half of the book for the study of 
" Paradise Lost," " Paradise Regained," and 
" Samson Agonistes ; " the first poem justly 
monopolizing by far the most of the Space. 
Beginning with the external history of 
"Paradise Lost," Mr. Brooke unfolds the 
method of its composition, dissects its verse, 
general style, and theological bearing, and 
then lakes it up book by book for careful 
exposition and criticism. The argument is 
followed step by step, and the poem's great 
points are emphasized with intelligent dis- 
crimination. These few sentences from the 
paragraphs on Ihe style are a good example 
of Mr. Brooke's befittiogmanner: 

On the whole it is Ihe greatest in the whole 
range of English poetry, so great that when once 
we have come to know and honour and love it, 
it so subdues the judeement that the judgement 
can with difficulty do its work with leuipcrance. 
It lifts the low, gives life to the commonplace, 
dignifies even the vulgar, and makes us eniiute 
that which is heavy and dull. We catch our- 
selves admiring things not altogclhet wotlhy of 
admiration, because the rolic theywear issoic^al 
No style, when one has lived in il, is so spacious 
and majestic a place lo walk in. It is Idee the 
fig-tree he describes, which 
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Braiichinff lobruid and long, thai in the|TODIid 



F.J. Kurnjvall. 
Mr. Brooke's Milton is a capital leader for 
the series, as it might be expected 
from his superlatively excellent Primers of 
English Literature, which, on the whole, 
the best thing of the kind we have ever set 
The preparation of a "primer" on Milton 
requires different capabilities to 
from that of a general survey of 
field like the situation of a great people, and 
perhaps this book has less charm of styli 
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Fulness of sound, weight of research, com- 
paclness of finish, fitness of words to things, fit- 
ness of pauses to thought, a strong grasj> of ihe 
main idea while other ideas play around it, power 
of digression without loss of the power to rciurn, 
equality of power over vast spaces of imagina- 
tion, sustained splendour when he soars 

a majesty in the conduct of thought, and a music 
in the majesty which fills it with solemn beauty, 
belong one and all 10 Ihe style ; and it gains its 
highest influence on us, and fulfills the ultimate 
need of a grand style, in being the easy and 



This last sentence contains one of the very 
few slips which Mr. Brooke makes in his 
own style, which is generally carefully exact ; 
but a slip which is common with the best of 
writers. He should have written "as much 

Mr. Brooke's first chapter, of thirty-five 

pages, is devoted to Milton's early life, his 
birth, parentage, education, life at Cambridge 
and at Horton, his continental journey in 
1638-39, and his poems of the period. An 
account of his prose works fills the second 
chapter, and in the third his political relations 
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are treated upon, with the pamphlets to 
which they gave rise. A great deal o£ inter- 
esting dcta.il is scattered throughout these 
pages, and there are also some fine bits of 
literary instruction, as for example a para- 
graph on the sonnet, which we have saved for 
use at another time. The arrangement of 
matter is admirable, and the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the book all that could be asked 
for. 



EYDBEEG'S KOMAH DATS ■ 

THE monk Zacharias, writing in 540, 
estimates the number of palaces in 
Rome at about seventeen thousand, the 
fountains at thirteen thousand, the large 
statues of the gods in gilded bronze at 
eighty, those in ivory at sixty, and, not to 
mention others, the bronze statues of em- 
perors and great men at over three thousand. 
Out of those remaining from the vandalism 
— not of Vandals — but of Romans and 
iconoclasts of the Middle Ages, Viktor 
Rydberg has made a psychological study of 
the statues representing Julius and Augus- 
tus Cxsar, and their four successors, Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero ; and, by 
weaving into the web of his art and psy- 
chology the personal history of each mon- 
arch, he has given us a study of the court 
life in Rome during the first half century of 
our era. That the writer was well fitted for 
this work, no one will deny who reads the 
book from the sesthetic, rather than from the 
purely historic standpoint There will sel- 
dom be made a better attempt — full of the 
vigorous, manly insight of the Scandinavian 
mind — to vivify and enter into the personal 
life of these emperors from the side of 
modem standards. But at the same time, 
the student of history will not accept the 
largely phrenological speculations on which 
some of the author's conclusions are based. 
Such speculations are, of course, dependent 
on the animus of the writer, and can never 
receive the credence accorded to testimony 
irrespective of personal considerations. The 
human face certainly mirrors the character 
with considerable, but varying, exactness, 
so that studies from the face can never be 
more than general. No one, looking over 
the gold coins of Nero's reign, can fail to be 
struck at the change in Nero's face from 
fine, young promise to the older features of 
double-chinned sensuality. These 
the statues mentioned by Rydberg, are "like 
milestones on the road to open villainy" {p. 
58). In such general deductions one is 
ready to acquiesce; but not when such 
minute characterizations are made as 
study from the bust of Claudius 
rotunda of the Vatican: 

There lay a Hamlet hidden deep in the 
Claudius Cxsar. . . The broad lurehead 
cast with cluuds of melancholy. The e 



close with their uniteady, sad, and kindly look, a 
plodding and suffering spirit that is conscious 
o( iis noble birth, but unable to maintain its 
freedom- . . We seem to 5ee unhappiness that 
las a right to plead for sympathy, and a weakness 
loupled with too much good for it to awaken 
only plly and contempt (pp. G2-3). 

There can be no doubt that this is a skillful 
analysis of Claudius's character; but it could 
have been made, as a casual reader 
might suppose, only from the marble. There 
were previous a priori conceptions from 
history in his mind, for which Rydberg but 
here found illustration. 

But from whatever source he takes his 
inspiration, no one can lay down the volume 
without having received so vivid an impres- 
sion of each personality that it will not so( 
be forgotten. The recipe for creating 
Cxsar Aug^ustus is thus given (p. 9): 






Will you, with your imagination, try the same 
experiment that Wagner, the alchemist did with 
his crucibles and retorts ? Take, then, 1 
of Hellenic culture and feeling for hu 
lake also a full measure of Hellenic cr 
mix these materialB with Roman sobri , 
strength of will, and . . . you will have formed 
tor yourself a likeness of ine young Octavius (cf. 
PP- 3--4)- 

He points out the balance of powers, 
which was Augustus's great mental charac- 
teristic, as it was Washington's ; and, to my 
mind, effectually refutes the charges of hy- 
pocrisy so zealously urged by Amp&re (pp. 

The suspicious Tiberius is thus hit ofE in 
the first of the following sentences: 

At the toot of a statue of Tiberius, in the 
Villa Borghese, is to be seen an ear. The artist 
wished 10 express that 
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threatening dangei 

deeds he achieved never were executed ^n a 
fashion. What Frenchmen call la mite 
the art of bringing a thing upon the 
boards, he despised (p. 34). Often he cjme into 
the judgment hall, sat duwn in a corner of the 
□m — not lo force the prxlor from his chair — 
d listened lo the case. Safe stood the poor 
in against an unjust judgment, even had he the 
nks of the mighty against him, when the tall 
m with the dark features had listened to bis 
it (p. 35)- 

Caligula, who built the bridge at Puteoli 
in order that the thousands who crowded it 
at its opening might be let into the sea, and 
to whom " Virgil was a dunce, Livy a prat- 
tling fool," had a touch of humor in his 
insanity : 

When old Aponius Satuminus, who at an 
auction arrai^ed by (he emperor has chanced to 
fall asleep, and in his sleep to nod at (he auction- 
eer, finds himself on awaking owner of thirteen 
of Cxsar's gladiators in exchange for (he price 
of a million and a half crowns (p. 54). 

Caligula's successor, the weak, sensual, 
but public-spirited Claudius, showed his 
humor in a different way: 

He wished, like other authors, lo judge by 
means of public readings, what success his 
unpublished writings might expect. Many people 
came lo the first reading, and wailed in respect' 
ful silence. . . . Kui when he had begnn hi: 



reading, a bench broke under 



in the audience. The public soon 
recovered from Ihe merriment (his made; but 
(he one who could not control his risible in uscles 
was the reader himself; and the listeners were 
obliged to go, after long waiting in vain for him 

S've them something besides uproarious 
_ ler <p. 72). 

In the study of Nero's mind and reign, 
which forms the best chapter of the book, 
the complete separation of his strong pa,s- 
Eor Grecian art and culture from moral- 
ity and high impulse is well worked out 
I'en a clever bit of the psychology 
of murder, and the workings of Nero's 
: (for he really possessed one) 
after the killing of his mother, Agrippina. 
The union of this remorse and, because of 
achievements in art, music, and 
letters, his fondness to be represented as the 
god Apollo, has produced, according to Ryd- 
berg, the Apollo Beividere : 

I am bold enough to think that it is evidence 
risen frum the grave oE Nero's struggle with his 

Eangs of conscience. He wished to have before 
is eyes the assurance, that blotxl-guiltiness can 
be atoned for (p. 107). 

Carl Bijtticher has irrefutably shown that 
the lost fingers of the right hand held the 
Delphic lustral whip, a remnant of which is 
to be found on the tree-trunk belonging to 
the statue, and which was the Pythian 
Apollo's "attribute in his quality of atoner 
for blood-guilliness." 

In his chapters 00 the Venus of Milo and 
Antinous, Rydberg discusses carefully the 
question whom the first statue represents, 
and the position of the arms. He sees in 
the Aphrodite of Melos, unearthed in i8zo, 
in the garden of the peasant Jorgos, a 
guardian Venus of the island, such as 
Athene was for Athens, idealized into a 
monument of Hellenic love of liberty, as 
illustrated by the history of the island. The 
right hand of the goddess held a shield 
close by the bent left knee on which it 
rested, and the left hand lay on the upper 
edge of the weapon- It is Ihe moment just 
after inscribing upon the shield some glori- 
passage in the annals of Melos that the 
goddess leans to the right, to counterbalance 
the position on the left There seems to be 
no flaw in what is certainly a most convinc- 
ing explanation, and as fine a piece of con- 
structive art criticism as one ever meets. 

A different kind of interest will attach to 
the ascent of Simon Magus ; Peter's flight 
by night from prison, and his meeting the 
Saviour in the storm outside the walls of 
Rome ; and Nero's love, Picema. The 
chapters of the book are arranged on a sys- 
tem of diminuendo, so that the last pages, 
" Pencil Sketches in Rome," are not of 
much interest. His views on the Colosseum 
(p. 312) are already obsolete, if one may 
trust later reports from the excavations at 
Rome. A clause of the Llcinian Rogations 
(p. 319) restricting lar^e holdings of land, is , . . 
explained as an attempt to check the Cam-I *- 
pagna fever by a return to the more careful 
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cultivaiion of small holdings ; while the true 
explanation, suggested a century ago by 
Heyne, is to be found in a. movement similar 
to the growth of ihe manors in England. 

The translation is highly creditable, and 
but for the continual wrong use of fie 
comma, and some foreign inversions, no 
fault could be found. The illustrations are 
unusually poor. Antinous (p. 188) revels in 
the possession of a black eye which alto- 
gether belies his vicarious character. 

J. Laurence Laughun. 



SHEA'S HAMILTOir.* 

THERE are points of resemblance be- 
tween Hamihon and Strafford by 
which the historical student cannot fail to 
e strucit. Both were men of daring ambi- 
ion, of serene courage, of unsleeping energy, 
of bold and commanding eloquence, of sin- 
gular terseness and force as writers, of 
vehement thoroughness in political execu- 
tion. Each began life, and this in early 
youth, as an advocate of popular measures ; 
each became in maturer years, in his own 
particular sphere, (he apostle of a reaction- 
ary imperialism; each died a violent death 
when at his prime. 

When we look closely, however, the lines 
of these two remarkable lives are far from 
maintaining the parallel which at first sight 
strikes us. In early life, indeed, the efforts 
of Hamilton and Strafford were devoted to 
similar ends. In each case the monarch was 
recognii^ed as titular head ; in each case he 
was to be held in check by a territorial legis- 
lature, in whom the whole power of taxation 
«-as to be vested. Hamilton, in his early 
publications and speeches, was as explicit in 
reserving the sovereignty of the King of 
England as was Strafford, then Wentworth, 
in reserving the same sovereignty. It is 
true that while Wentworth's efforts were to 
maintain the supremacy of the House of 
Commons, Hamilton launched his weapons 
a1 that supremacy. But the difference was 
only nominal. The maxim of each was, 
" taxation only by representatives ; " and 
under this maxim a revolution was in each 
case inaugurated. 

Here, however, the hnes diverge. Hamil- 
ton took the lead in the establishment of the 
revolutionary government, and did not join 
in the reactionary ranks until that government 
was firmly settled. Strafford reacted almost 
immediately after the first parliamentary 
liberal victories were achieved, and from that 
moment became not only the most capable 
but the most uncompromising champion of 
royal prerogative. Each sought to establish 
imperialism, each looked to military force as 
the basis 00 which to rest the structure, but 
the imperialism of Strafford was that of the 
Old World, a restoration of old machinery; 
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that of Hamilton that of the New World, 
to involve all the forces of modern life. Of 
the two, Hamilton's was the far higher 
genius, for it included not merely the recall- 
ing of old, but the creation of new forces. 
All the vigor of modern life was to be enhsted 
in the empire he was to found ; liberal expe- 
dients, banking, a tariff so framed as to pro- 
tect the industrial interests, splendid national 
improvements, were to be invoked to sustain 
and adorn the new empire. Strafford sep med 
to care for none of these things ; after his 
first reformatory impulse was over, his sole 
object seemed to be the perpetuation of Tu- 
dorism in the Stuart line. Each died a tragic 
death ; Hamilton in a duel, Strafford on 1" 
scaffold ; yet even as to the mode the dissi 
ilarity is not so great, for pohtical halredm 
the moving cause which led to the catas- 
trophe in both cases. The public ex 
tioner, indeed, struck the blow which decap- 
itated Strafford, while Hamilton was shot by 
Burr; but Burr was as much a personifica- 
tion of private political animosity, as was the 
executioner in Strafford's case of public 
political vengeance. 

The contrast which is noticed above is 
suggested by two recently published works. 
Motley's Essays, among the most effective 
of which is his sketch of Strafford's life and 
character, and Shea's U/i and Epoch 0/ 
Hamilton. The former of these works it is 
not intended now specifically to notice. The 
latter, as of recent preparation, and of Amer- 
ican authorship, calls for a present examina- 
tion. In many respects it is worthy of 
study, especially in a season of the year 
when a more systematic and exact treatise 
would overburden a languid or fatigued read- 
er. Itisfiill of curious anecdote and gossip, 
and bright patches of side history on which 
the eye may pleasantly rest. Everything 
bearing on what may be called the superficial 
character of Hamilton, which ordinary indus- 
try could collect, is introduced with more 
than ordinary vivacity. Incidents, very in- 
structive and eventful in Hamilton's history, 
which a less candid biographer might drop — 
e.g., the Reynolds episode — are brought to 
light On the other hand, there is no quali- 
iicalion to Mr. Shea's admiration of his 
hero; an admiration so genial, so optimistic, 
so exuberant, that it invests the whole book 
with a ruddy glow, and makes us share in the 
good nature, if not the enthusiasm, from 
which it emanates. And this interest is in- 
creased by a somewhat grotesque reversal of 
the ordinary course of biography. Inmost 
cases, it is the mature life of a great man 
that is told us, and his early life is brought in 
to explain and account for his days of ma- 
turity. Here it is the early life of Hamilton 
only that is narrated, and his mature career 
is brought in to explain and account for his 
adolescence. We have often supposed, 
when studying the works of great portrait 
painters, that we could see in (lie picture of a 
boy, afterward famous, some of the marks 



of power that were to distinguish him in his 
after days of fame. But rarely do we look 
at the picture of a roan in full vigor and life 
in order to see what he was when a boy. 
Yet this is what Mr. Shea has attempted, 
and attempted very entertainingly. He has 
brought before us the incidents of Hamilton's 
mature life in order to illustrate to us Ham- 
ilton's boyhood. That Hamilton's boyhood 
was marvelous beyond precedent; that, by 
itself, unilluminated by his subsequent 
eventful career, it is a fascinating topic, there 
can be no question. And Mr. Shea deserves 
great credit for the way h< has illustrated 
this boyhood, not merely by its own sur- 
roundings, but by the life that was to follow. 
The man is thus made to explain the boy, 
not the boy to account for the man. And 
the work is effected with a briskness of 
style, and a freshness of materials, which 
will amuse as well as teach. 

But notwithstanding Ihe vivacity and zeal 
with which Mr. Shea has collected figures to 
place on his canvas, the degrees of impor- 
tance attached to these figures cannot be 
readily conceded. He needed, adopting as 
he does the Macaulay plan of making history 
a picture galleiy, striking portraits to intro- 
duce in contrast to that of his hero; and 
had he undertaken to treat formally Hamil- 
ton's mature life, he could have enlisted 
characters at least as mailed as any in Ma- 
caulay's fascinating work. 

As a match to Sunderland, though with 
lines more deep, and coloring more dark and 
lurid, might have been introduced Burr, as 
fascinating as Sunderland in manner, as un- 
scrupulous in intrigue, but exhibiting reck- 
less courage in place of Sunderland's timid- 
ity, and profligacy in place of Sunderland's 
prudery. Instead of Somers we might have 
Jefferson, who united to Somers's keen and 
calm appreciation of constitutionalism a 
philosophic liberalism which was in advance 
of Somers's age, and a tact in apprehending 
and directing popular tendencies to which 
Somers made no claim. And — passing to 
another great character which Macaulay de- 
lights to paint — John Adams is no bad 
representative of Chatham, of whom, per 
haps, he was the unconscious imitator; not 
inferior to Chatham in vehement individual- 
istic patriotism, equally incapable of moving 
in harmony with a party, equally vain, and 
almost equally eloquent when called out by 
great occasions. These extraordinary men, 
with whom Hamilton came in confiict in his 
maturer life, would be fit subjects for the 
ablest of historical essayists ; and the day 
may come when an historian worthy of the 
task may take the task in hand. But no 
such antagonists presented themselves to 
Hamilton when he made his boyish efforts on 
behalf of colonial independence; and it is 
not without a sense of incongruity that we 
find exhibited to us by Mr. Shea, as a sort of 
counter-hero to Hamilton at this time. Dr. 1 1.' 
Samuel Seabury, afterward Bishop of Conl 
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neclicut. Dr. Seabury, so Mr, Shea informs 
us, was the author o£ the " Farmer's " letters, 
to which Hamilton, when a boy of eighteen, 
replied. That these letters were unreserved 
in their advocacy ol jure-divino authority 
in king and church, those familiar with Dr. 
Seabur}''s history will not dispute. But that 
they are marked by any extraordinary ability 
is not made prol»ble by the extracts with 
which we are favored, nor by Dr. Seabury's 
subsequent works. Not only does Mr. Shea 
a-ssign to Dr. Seabury a political importance 
to which he has no real claim, but much in- 
justice is done to the Whig Episcopal clergy 
against whom Dr. Seabury waged so active a 
war. Dr. Seabury did not, as the pages be- 
fore us would lead us to suppose, represent 
the Episcopal church as a body when he en- 
tered as a political pamphleteer into the 
heated controversies which preceded the 
revolution. Fully his equals in scholarship 
were Provoostand Moore, subsequently Bish- 
ops of New York; and far superior in true 
dignity of character as well as in intellectual 
gifts were White and Madison, the first 
Bishops of New York and Virginia. In 
fact, when we look at the names of the 
clergymen and laymen who formed the first 
general convention of the American Episco- 
pal Church, all of whom during the revolu- 
tion had adhered, sometimes under circum- 
stances of much distress, to the colonial side, 
it is difficult to see oa what ground Bishop 
Seabury is to be regarded as in any sepse 
a representative in those days of the Episco- 
pal church of the revolution. Whetherhe is 
to be regarded as the leading loyalist poli- 
tician of New York, at the era of Hamil- 
ton's appearance on the stage, is another 
question whicli time does not remain to 

One other criticism may be permitted. 
Imperialism has a faschiatioa for many 
minds ; and if Lord Beacoosfield supposed 
that imperialism would add a grace to even 
Queen Victoria'ssoberbrow, it is not strange 
that Mr. Shea should think that Hamilton's 
glory would be enhanced by regarding him 
as the founder of an imperialistic system. 
That Hamilton was a man of splendid and 
almost unparalleled genius, there can be no 
dispute. He excelled in every sphere in 
which a ruler of men would desire to move. 
He was an eloquent speaker. He was so 
skillful and bold a soldier that he was looked 
to, second to Washington, to command the 
American armies at a time when a war with 
France was imminent. He was a constitu- 
tional lawyer of the highest order ; and his 
essays in the Fideralizt, prepared when he 
was scarcely twenty-five, are among the 
ablest and wisest political pamphlets ever 
produced. He was a consummate adminis- 
trator and Anancier, restoring the credit of 
the United States, after the revolution, by a 
policy at once bold and sagacious, and or- 
ganizing the treasury department with a 
completeness and symmetry to which subse- 



quent experience has found little to add. 
But his genius was that only of a command- 
er-in-chief — superior, even coordinate pow- 
ers he could not tolerate. Heine said of 
Napoleon that be moved among men with a 
jure-divino air, as if saying : " Non haberis 
deos alienos coram me." The same may be 
said of Hamilton, whom Talleyrand ranked 
with Napoleon as one of the three men of 
commanding intellect of modern days. All 
Hamillon's instincts were imperial, but at 
the same time materialistically imperial. 
Unlike Jefferson, he took no interest in public 
education, and no college claims him as its 
founder. Unlike Jefferson, also, no ordi- 
nance is attributable to himlimiting slavery ; 
nor does he appear to have ever troubled 
himself as to emancipation. But as an or- 
ganiser of material forces he was second 
only to Napoleon, and in some respects he 
was greater than Napoleon. French officers 
who knew him, when scarcely twenty-one, as 
one of Washington's aids-de-camp, spoke of 
him as having a true genius for war, and mil- 
itary critics who have studied his report on 
the Western Insurrection, and his plans for 
the French war expected under John 
Adams, have joined in this praise. Id war, 
however, he had no mature experience. It 
was otherwise in civil administration. No 
one can study his funding scheme, his report 
on the Bank of Che United States, his re- 
ports and letters on Internal Improvements, 
without conceding that he had the eye of the 
highest political genius for whatever con- 
cerned the material growth of the land ; that 
his policy was to erecton these shores a vast 
empire, self-contained, independent of aH 
European States, and with military force 
sufficient to crush out attacks from either 
within or without. But could he himself 
have been a docile subject of such an em- 
pire? Could his bold and aspiring temper, 
conscious as he was of matchless intellectual 
gifts, and of splendid powers of political or- 
ganization and direction, have rested content 
when the government was directed by men 
whose policy he despised, and who looked 
upon him with distrust, spurning his coun- 
sels? If, to go a step further, he had been 
a successful commander-in-chief in a popular 
war, would he have consented, would he 
have been permitted, to have sunk back into 
private life, leaving at the helm men interior 
and hostile to himself? What he would 
have done, had he lived to acquire great mil- 
itary or political eminence, is in some degree 
foreshadowed by the defiant way in which he 
organized a rebellion against John Adams in 
the very citadel of Adams's own cabinet. 
An epitaph on Hamilton was some years 
ago quoted in our books of rhetoric as giving 
the following illustration of bathos: 



It was doubtful whom the poet meant, 
Pope the poet, or some particular pontiff of 
Rome. But if we were to suppose the lat- 



ter, if we were to conceive of some great 
military pontiff such as the Cxsars ruling a 
continent with splendid though imperious 
sway — then the hope might be put in a 
shape not exactly bathos. It would have 
been hard for our institutions, in their then 
immature condition, to have sustained the 
strain of the presence of a man of such ma- 
jestic gifts, so disdainful of the authority of 
others, of such imperial conceptions, if at 
any time he should have been chosen by a 
powerful and discontented party as its chief. 
The Hartford convention might have antici- 
pated the secession war had that convention 
been led by Hamilton and so organized as to 
include New York. 

HnroB iroTiois. 

e have received the first of the four 
parts into which the Rev. Walter W. Skeat 
divides his new Etymological Dictionary. 
A dictionary from this source will have a 
character established before publication, and 
will be accepted as of the greatest impor- 
ice by all scholars, and we shall refer to it 
length when it is completed. At present 
I shall confine ourselves to giving some 
idea of the plan upon which it is arranged. 
The page is 3 convenient quarto, printed 
in double columns. The type is readable, 
and the words treated are thrown into relief 
by the use of a full-faced letter. The word- 
list comprises all the words most frequently 
used by modern writers. The definitions 
are given in the briefest possible form, 
merely to identify the word and to show the 
part of speech. The .language to which 
each belongs is distinctly marked, and the 
time of its introduction into English indi- 
cated. The references are made, with an 
exceptional wisdom, to the most easily acces- 
sible dictionaries. There is a refreshing 
exactness in making references, which are 
not to this and that book or author, but to 
particular books, cantos, and lines. In all 
the details the editor shows that his expe- 
rience in the use of books of reference, and 
the familiarity he has by long practice 
obtained in philological labors, have pre- 
pared him for making a successful dic- 
tionary, and have not wedded him to the- 
ories to such an extent as to make him 
likely to put prejudice in the place of fact. 
[Macmiilan & Co. (2.50.] 

The Schoontr on tkt Beach. By Rev. E. 
A. Rand. [Am. S. S. Union. $1.00.] Mr. 
Rand has grown to be one of our safest and 

best writers of religious stories for children. 
With but little conventionality of form he 
shows great independence and spirit, and 
much originality and freshness, and his 
books are always interesting as well as good. 
The Schooner on the Beach is 00 exception. 
It is a story of childlife on the edge of the 
sea, fitted to the taste of both ^t^tfif 
girls. O 
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Tboee ■uChori, wbote lubjects tcqutre tbEm 

bercd ■■ long ■■ poiilble, not to omjt ■ duty whldi 
•DtboK In [cocTiiI, but npEClnlly modem authi 
■re too apt to dbeIkI— that of appcBdlns to th 
tvorba a Eood Index. Pur Iheli deplorable deflcli 
elea In tfaii rsgpect. Profeaior De MorEao, apeakl 
at hlatoriana, aiiigni the curio u> reaion, " that th 
Iblnk to oblige tbeir readera to go through tfai 
from bcciDDlDlto and, by making this the only way 
of coming at the conlcDti of tbeii volumea. Thi 
are much miitaken, and Ihcy tnlght leani from tbi 
OWD mode of dealing wltb the writing! of othe 
how their own will be used in turn." We think th 
the unwiie Indolence of authora baa probably hi 

thut humorouily aaalgned; but the fact which be 
proceed! Co meBtlon la Inconteiubly true: 
writer (of thU clan) la so much read aa thi 

RlUBBi : Tb Vanlly tnd GIrry c/ T.iUratun. 



A HAPPY KAH. 

AVERY happy man walked into ou 
office the other day. He came to pa 
his subscription to the Literary: IVorMior 
year In advance, which made us happy; but 
what made him happy was the fact that he 
had fina]!y succeeded, so he told us, in mak- 
ing up, by dint of great effort and some ex- 
pense, a complete first volume of the paper, 
so perfecting his set from the beginning. 

" That first volume has cost me seven 
dollars and twenty cents," said he, as he 
leaned over the counter; and he looked as 
if he did not begrudge the money. 

We should like .to know how. many com- 
plete sets of the. Literary WurW there are. 
We congratulate those who may own them. 
It would seem from this instance that Ihey 
are worth owning. We wish Mr. Crocker 
might have lived to know of the man who 
paid seven dollars and twenty cents for scat- 
tered numbers of the first volume, so aslo 
complete his set We think he would have 
felt a new conviction that his work had not 
been in vain. 



SnUHEB SOHOOLa 

SUMMER schools are a fashion of the 
day, but we are not persuaded that they 
are altogether agood fashion. Perhaps both 
teachers and students need some different 
occupation for their periods of rest from 
mental labor than engagement in continued 
mental labor of only a different sort. We 
have the feeling that the best summer 
schools for hard-worked collegians of all 
ages and both sexes are to be found in tents 
on the beach, in camps on the mountains, in 
tramps through the woods ; away from books 
and lectures, and in face-to-face communion 
with Nature in her wilder moods. 

Doubtless, even under these drcum- 
Stances, some study is to be done, and may 
be done without impairing the recreation 
which the season and surroundings are fitted 



to afford. And that is the best " 
school " which leads the scholar on toward) 
some new end by a new path. 

One of the happiest uses of thi 
in this direction which have yet come I 
knowledge is that devised by those 
brothers of modern culture, Mr. George 
William Curtis and Mr. Charles Eiiot Nor- 
ton, at their retreat in Ashfield, Massachu- 
setts. Here they are giving, through August, 
a series of four readings from the works of 
English and American writers, one reading 
a week. It is in a double sen 
think, that "the proceeds of these readings 
are to be bestowed upon the local academy." 
The real proceeds of such an exercise are 
not dollars and cents, but knowledge and 
taste, to which increase of endowment there 
must be a larger heirship than that of any 
"Ifical academy." 

There is no end to the quiet good and 
pleasure which our scattered men of letters 
might confer in their weeks of summer rest, if 
they were inclined to let drop by the wayside 
a few of the choice flowers which it is tl 
life-work to gather. The act would be 
effort to them, and the appreciation of it 
the part of recipients would be hearty and 
sincere. Upon such a simple basis " summer 
schools " might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely with ease, to the lasting benefit of the 
community. 
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HOW TO POPULAMZE W0ED8W0RTH. 
R. ARNOLD, in the somewhat thin hut 
_ humorous critical esaay on Wordsworth 
which appears in the new number o( Matmiltan' 
Magatiiu, aaaerts that ever since Wordsworth'; 
dealh, in 1852, the influence of his poetry has 
wa.ned. "To tenth-rate critics," he says, "ard 
compilers for whom any violent shock to the pub- 
lic taste would be a letnerily not to be risked, it 
is still quite permissilile to speak of Worda- 
wotlh's poetry nol only with ignorance, but with 
impertinence. On ihe Continctit he is almost 
unknown." And yet — counting only (hose who 
are no longer living — Mr. Arnold himself places 
Wordsworth next to Shakspeare and Milton 
amongst our modern poets — i. e., excluding 
"' belonging to a different world — 

ibove Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, Coleridge, (Janiptwll. 
, Byron, Shelley, Keat* "Wordsworth," 
says Mr. Arnold, "taking the performance of 
each as a whole, seems to me to have left a body 
of poetical work superior in power, in interest, 
in Ihe qualities which give enduring freshness, to 
that which any one of the others has left." This 
bold judgment, with which only the few 
among the (overs of English poetry would agree ; 
and yet if the value nf poelty is to be estimated 
by the degree in which it stimulates with a healthy 
stimulus, freshens, and elevates the hearts of 

least would be disposed to assign him even a 
place higher in the roll of English poets, and af- 
firm that, to him at least, a more serious and 
sensible blank would be left in English literature 
by the extinction of Wordsworth's poems, than 

by the extinction of the grand Puritan 

cfiimseft. No doubt the volume of Words- 
mighty as that of Milton's. 



r the 



of his 






intellectual world in which Wordsworth 
lived is infinitely more unique and wholesome, 
abounding in the healii^ waters which bu- 
nature needs for its rest and refreshment, 
thoughtful, and more lucid, than Ihe intel- 
lectual world of Milton — and these qualities far 



mare than make up for the matchless volume of 
Milton's force and the richer music of his speech. 
Still, we confess to a doubt whither the most 
perfect test of poetry, as poetry, be the test 
which would assign to Wordsworth so supreme a 

Elace in our literature. And if you judge chiefly 
y any other test — say, by the degree in which 
poetry is capable of exciting the imagination of 
the majority of cultivated men and women — 
doubtless not only Milton, but ByroD and Shel- 
ley, perhaps even Burns and Keats and Cole- 
ridge, would take rank above him. For it must 
be admitted, we think, that after allowing all we 
may for the injudiciousness of Wordsworth's ad- 
mirers and inler[-relers, Wordsworth is not, and 
never will be, a popular jxieL And 
ise the word "popular " not in the sense 
of appealing to the homeliest hearts, as Bums 
appeals, hut in the sense of having the power to 
haunt the cultivated fancy, as Byron's " Isles of 
Greece" and Shelley's "Ode lo a Skylark" 
haunt the fancy of the literary multilude. To 
some extent, we Imagine that the power of a poet 
must be measured by the exient of the dominion 
over which he rules { and, so measured, we im- 
agine that neither our own nor Mr. Arnold's 
estimate of Wordsworth's place is likely to be 
accepted by the majority of good literary judges, 
English or Continental 
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\Villiam H. Rideing. Mr. Rideing was 
born in Liverpool, England, in February, 1853, 
lat he is one of the youngest of our now 
prominent journalists and magaiiiiisla. He is 
ion of a veteran officer in the Cunard ser- 
hut both his parents died when he was very 
young [ and in 1869 he came to the United 
States to begin his struggle for a livelihood in 
the difficult paths of literature. Landing in Bos- I 

he at once went to Chicago, where he fonnrf | \_ 
employment in a lawyer's office, and in his spare' 
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hours wrote diligenlly for various publkaiii 
" becominc," as he modeslly says, " very fami 
wilh those polile but formal notes by which 
editors evade saying that the manuscripls 
them are rubbish." " After wasting gallons of 
midnight ml," he continues " a happy day cam 
when a funny story, offered to a now eilini 
paper called the Brif;htsiJt, was accepted, and 
still happier day when it appeared in print. 
The day of publication was "snowy, bleak, and 
dark," but never before had the world "seemed 
so genial " to the young writer. The notes 1 
the editor* began to be more encouraging, an 
other articles were accepted in turn by Oi 
Young Ft-lts.WiK Ymtlh's Cem/^nion.tixt LitlU 
CoTferal, and Oht'tr Optic's Magavnt. Nine 
months after landing in this country Mr. Rideing 
was engaged as a private assistant by the late 
Samuel Holies, the editor of the SprtngHeld 
RtpMblkan. lo whose instruction and advice he 
feels that he owes 3. great deal ; but this position 
he presently exchanged (or one upon the Boilen 
yeumal. Having observed that the periodicals 
for young people in this country were devoted 10 
b oth seies, and knowing of the success which in 
England has attended periodicals for boys and 
young men alone, he now matured a plan for 
starting a periodical of the latter class, and to it 
consecrated the litlte capital he had accumulated. 
The experiment led him, as he says, "into debt 
and sorrow." He was only eighteen years old 
at this time, and we may be allowed the pleasure 
of mentioning thai (he late Samuel R. Crocker, 
who was just then starting the Lilirary IVarld, 
gave his young fellow -publisher the first cash ad. 
verlisement that he received. After Mr. Rideing 
had extricated himself froitbihe difficulties which 
overwhelmed this undertaking, he found employ- 
ment in the office of the Ai™ York TrihuHC, of 
which paper he was for two years ass 
editor ; and during a part of the same period he 
served as the American correspondent of Calig- 
natii't Attistiigtr,itie English journal, of Paris; 
and also as literary correspondent of the Boston 
Glo/ii, which had then been recently started. 
Since 1874 Mr. Rideing has applied himself 
mostly to miscellaneous literary work, contribut- 
ing variously and copiously 10 Harfcr't and 
Siribnit's monthlies, AppUloiu' yournal, SI. 
Nitkolas, the Art Jonnbil, Picturesque America, 
and several of th& weeklies. He crossed the 
Atlantic in TS71, [S74 and iSyS, to obtain mate- 
rials for his i>cn, and in 1 87 5-ti became connected 
with the Wheeler surx'eying expedition as special 
correspondent of the New York Times, in which 
capacity he traveled extensively through the un- 
familiar regions of the Far West. A fruit of 
this experience, his latest published work, is 
ASaddle in the Wild West, which is in hand for 
early notice in these columns. Mr. Rideing has 
also done a vaiicty of anonymous work for pub- 
lishers, under which head may be mentioned the 
two volumes, bearing the imprint of the Apple- 
tons, The Hudson River Illustrated ^-ai The Pu- 
eifii liitiho.iy llluilraled. Mr. Rideing excels as 
a descriptive writer, and his constant endeavor 
seems to have been to give the form and color 
of literature to a class of subjects which are 
often treated in a perfunctory and commonplace 

Scribner & Welford add the volumes on 
Tintoretto and Hoihein to their series of Illus- ! 
trated Artist lliographies this month. 1 
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... My visit to Concord was comparatively 

levenlful. I found something rather touching 

the meeting between Mr. Emerson and my 

uncle — two classmates of nearly sixty years ago. 

t at Mr. Emerson's Miss Emma Lazarus, a 

young Jewess from New York, the author of one 

vo volumes of poetry, of which Mr. Emer- 

spoke highly. Miss Elizabeth Peabody was 

there also, and was full of the " Summer School 

of Phitosophy." Of this I heard much, but saw ■ 

nothing, save one or two groups of the lovers of 

wisdom. Mr. Alcott is in his glory, and feels 

that he is ready to depart in peace, now that his 

most darling plan has been so fully accomplished. 



SHAKE8FEABEAHA. 
The Shakespeare Quartos. Hamlet, i(ki3-* 
Mr. F.J. Purnivall, the founder and director 
of the New Shakspere Society, of London, 
withstanding some little caprices of taste 
temper, has earned the gratitude of his Society 
by a vast amount of invaluable work. Seeing the 
want of accessible copies of the old Quartos by 
students of the text, he has undertaken, in c( 
m with Mr. W. Griggs, who for thirtc 
has been the working photolithographcr 
the India Office, to supply the want by reprodi 
fac-similes of the most important Quartos, 



beautiful forn 









The 1603 Hamlet, before us, is the first of this 
; and we cordially welcome it as a genuine 
boon both to students and general readers. In 
;66, Steevens printed in four volumes moat of 
he Quartos known to exist, and his work has 
been of great service. Now, however, it is very 
dear, and beside, like all type -rep rims, 
arily disligured with some press- errors, 
destroying in a measure that confidence of per- 
fect accuracy that we require in reproductions of 
important texts. The Cambridge editors and 

n Photolilhognphy by William GrigEi, wlib Fore- 
by Frederirk J, Funiiv.ll, M. A. Lan<tou (iB?')! 



Mr. Fnrness, in their noble editions, as well as 
the New Shakspere Society, have each reprinted 
a few of the Quartos, with great care and correct- 
ness; but the circulation of these is, of course, 
very limited. Some years ago, Mr. Ashbee, of 
London, under the superintendence of Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, reproduced all the Quartos, in hand- 
traced fac-similes. The edition was limited to 
31 copies of each quarto, and they were published 
at five guineas a volume. After some of the 
principal public libraries had been supplied, there 
remained but very few copies for subscribers ; 
and a complete set is now practically unobtaina- 
ble. -I saw one advertised over a year ago for 
^■2501 In almost every particular the Furnivall- 
Griggs Series will be equal, and in some superior, 
to the Halliwell -Ashbee Series ; and the former 
costs only six shillings a quarto to subscribers ; 
nicely bound in hf. mor., or hf. cf,, cloth sides, 
Roxburghc style: so that the set of 35 quartos, 
advertised in preparation, will not cost lo exceed 
ten guineas. Our space forbids giving the list of 
these Quartos. Of Hamlet, the 1C03 and iflo4 
editions will be reproduced ; of Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the Fisher and the Roberts ; of 
The Merchant of Venice, the Roberts and the 
lleyes; <A Richard II, i.nt <A Romio and Juliet, 
there will be 3 editions each ; and of the Sonnets, 
etc., the 1609 edition. The Contention, IJ94, 
The True Tragedy, 1595, The TrouUeteme Raignt 
of King John, 1591, and The famous Victories, 
'593> "ill s'so lie issued. The most important 
will be issued first, and it is believed that from 8 
to 12 can be produced every year, till the list is 
exhausted. After the publication, the price of 
each will be raised to ten shillings and sixpence, 
which should induce all sludentsand lovers of our 
poet to come forward at once, and subscribe 
for their master's works, and thus support this 
new scheme, and render its success certain and 

Of the value and Importance of these Quartos 
it is entirely unnecessary to speak here. Every 
student knows they are the foundations of the 
text of several of the poet's greatest productions. 
Next to the First Folio, and even above it, for 
some of the plays, and for all the poems, stand 
the first or second Quartos, from which, or com- 
pleted copies of which, certain plays in that Folio 
were printed ; and every true and faithful worker 
at Shakespeare's text must want to have in his 
own hand, under his own eye, and as his own, 
trustworthy fac-similcs of these truest representa- 
tions of the poefs own manuscript. The Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Henry Hulh, the Trustees of 
the lirilish Museum, and the Master and Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, haveall promised 
to allow their book -treasures 10 be phott^raphed. 
The present i6oj Hamlet is from the Duke of 
Devonshire's all but unique' copy, and is dedi- 
cated to that nobleman. The next, or 1604 
is also from the Duke's magnificent col- 
The third will be Merry lVi7'(i, 1602, 
Introduction by Mr. P. A. Daniel ; and 
the fourth will be King Ltar, idoS, with one by 
Mr, T. A. Spalding, LL-B. 

It only remains to say a few words on what 
lay be called the furniture of the volume just 
issued. It is in form a small quarto, and printed 
■nt paper. The facsimile text, pure 
and simple, isenclosed within rules on each page, 
the inside of the page, but outside ih 
given the scene and line numbers to 
nes into which the z 143 lines and part 
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the original have been divided in the Cambridge 
editors' print of it, On the outside of the page^ 
and outside the rules, are given the corresponding 
act, scene, and line-numbers of the Globe edition- 
Lines that arc in this Quarto only are starred (■); 
lines that differ in part only from (he Globe lines 
are daggered {t). This shows at a glance how 
muchoE the received text is in, and how much 
not in, the 1603 Quarto [ also how its lines and 
scenes are occasionally liansposed. 

The critical " Introduction " to each fac-simile 
is a very useful and welcome feature. These will 
be written by competent Sh kespearian scholars, 
will occupy from (2 to zo pages each, and will 
supply all required bibliographical and other in- 
formation. To the present Quarto, the Ulteclor 
himself has prepared the " Furewotds," an in- 
leresliiig and comprehensive monograph in his 
own character ibtic style. His argument regard- 
ing the disputed question of its history is briefly 
this: (Othat there was an old jitay of HamUt, 
written about 15.S9, now totally lost ; and it is to 
this that ai! the Hamlet allusions, before 1602, such 
as Nash's" whole Hamlets," etc., of 15^9, Lodge's 
revenge." of 1596, and othi 



Mer 



of Ham 



. in his 1 



159S, because Shakespeare had not then written 
iis " I'rince of Dcnmarke." (2) That in iCoi-i, 
Shakespeare wrote the first cast, or what is some- 
times called the Cemmbh Hamltl; and it is of 
this cast that the present edition, entered in the 
Stationers' Register in 1602, and printed in 1603, 
is a piracy; that it had no editor, but the pub- 
lisher, seeing the popularity of the play on the 
stage, had this edition made up from short-band 
writers and note-takers, with possibly some parts 
bought or got from some of the players. This 
has always seemed to ine almost demonstrable 
from a comparison of this with the received text 
made up of the zd Quarto and 1st Folio. Some- 
times the text will run along almost verbatim for 
several lines; then we will find a bungled place, 
as if the writer had taken the poet's idea, but had 
not been ejiperl enough to keep up with his lan- 
guage, and so had patched up the passage with a 
few brief words of his own. Let the reader 
compare Hamlet's well-known soliloquy, for in- 
stance, which I will quote from this Quarto, with 
the same as given in the "true and perfect 
Coppie," and he will be convinced that It never 
left the poet's pen in this condition ; that this is 
no first draft, no creation of the "rough enthusi- 
asm of Shakespeare's youth at Stratford;" but 
plainly the abbreviated patchwork of such first 
draft, made up surreptitiously by a bungling 

//<>■>. Tabc,ornoIlolH,Ithcn'>th<praat, 
ToDic,ioi]Hpe,»i1ataU? I alii 



The vndi»coiieredcnunliy,m1 whose Bighl 
The Idppy gmite, md the accursed daimi'd. 
Dut for ihii, Ihe loyfuU hope of ihis, 
Whol'd beare tiK Korru and flalieiy of Ihe v 
Scorned bv Ihe right rich, ihe rich curiHd oj 

Tile widow beiafi oppreHed, thv orphan wnir 



life. 



Lady in Ihy oriiDDi, lie all my linnu mnenibred. 
(3) In 1633-4, Shakespeare wrote the complete 



play, containing three new scenes, lens of new 
passages, not in the first draft, with scores of 
splendid developments of passages already there. 
In it he makes some important changes. In the 
character of the Queen, for instance, the first 
sketch makes her sweat that she never knew of 
her husband's tnutder, makes her promise to 
take Hamlet's side against his uncle, and makes 
her keep with Horatio, and be trusted by him 
with news of Hamtet ; whereas, in the revised 
play, her prior knowledge of her first husband's 
murder is left altogether doubtful. There are, 
however, in the fiist draft, a whole scene, and 
several lines and passages, that are omilted in the 
second; and these Mr. Furnivall, by quotation 
and examination, shows to be the work of Shake- 
speare, however bunglingly reported. His con- 
clusion from all this is, that "these vital changes 
[in Ql] of character, name, scene, speech and 
phrase, will convince the studept that he has in 
Q[ the representation — however muddled — of 
Ihe first cast of Shakspere's play, and not of the 
completer second cast that Q2 — by itself, or 
helpt by the Folio — contains." 

Mr. Furnivall concludes his "Forewords" 
with an interesting examination of the German 
Hamlet, "Der tetlra/le Brudenaord" and its 
connection with Shakespeare's Hamttl ; but my 
notice is already too long for even the briefest 
analysis of it here. The result of his enquiry in 
regard to it is, " that the whole matter of the Ger- 
man play is much too risky to found anything 

I would suggest to Mr. Griggs that it would be 

well, in his future Quartos, to give the date of 

reproduction — 1879, etc — on the title-pages; 

the present volume being published without date. 

Joseph Ckoskv. 

Zantsvilit, Ohio, yuly 31, iSfg. 



The 



Time-AnalTSls " 
Juliet. 



of Romea and 



Thou thaii conlinuertiw ft^/orty knri, 

ruin a p,nM,« . «^ ^^^^^^ 

Since my edition of Ramto and Juliet was 
published, Mr. Furnivall has kindly sent me a 
proof of Mr. P. A. Daniel's interesting paper 
" On the Times or Durations of the Action of 
Shakspere's Plays," which is to appear in the 
forthcoming Tmniaclieni of tht Ncm Skakspire 
Seciety, 1877-79, pp. "7-346' Mr- Daniel makes 
the time of Romeo and yuliet extend from Sun- 
day to Friday morning, which is a day longer 
Ihan 1 have made it in my note on IV, i, 105, p. 
20Z ai my edition. After a careful reexamina- 
tion of the play I am satisfied that 1 am right 
and he is wrong. 

With regard to the first three days there is no 
ground for dispute. The conversation in in,tv,is 
late on Monday night (see lines 5 and iS), and 
this is the day following the banquet, which must 
therefore have been Sunday. It is easy I0 see 
that all the action up to this point is included in 
these two days. On the next day (Tuesday), the 
lovers part at early dawn (III, v), and Juliet is 
notified by her parents to prepare for her mar- 
riage with Paris. She then seeks counsel of the 
Friar (IV, ij, who gives her the sleeping potion 
with orders to take it on Wednesday night (see 
IV, i, 90 fol.),the wedding having been appointed 
tor Thursday (see lU, iv, 20). She goes home, 
and tells her father that she wilt marry Paris, 



whereupon the old man determines to have the 
ceremony take place on the next or Wedaeid-iy 
morning (see IV, ii, 24). Lady Capulet objects 
to this, but finally yields to her husband, and 
Juliet goes to her chamber and takes the potion 
on 7Wj<f,ir evening (IV, iii). As the Friar is to 
perform the ceremony, he, of course, is notified 
of the change of the day, and is therefore pre- 
pared for this change in the arrangement Juliet 
had made with him {IV, i). 

On Wednesday morning (IV, v) Juliet is found 
apparently dead in her chamber, and the Friar 



To foUon Ihii fair c 






Mr. Daniel assumes that these preparations for 
the funeral occupy the remainder of the day, and 
that the funeral does not take place until the 
next day, or Thursday. He givea no reasons for 
this delay in the action, and it seems to me 
wholly unnecessary and inconsistent with the 
text. It must be borne in mind that Ihe wedding 
(whether in accordance with any usage of the 
country or the time, I have not attempted to 
disc9ver) was to have been very early in the 
morning. In IV, iv, ia, Capulet, who has been 
hard at work all night, exclaims, as If startled 
by the appearance of the dann, "Good faith, 
'lis day I " and adds at once : 



\1 inll Ik hen 



•iih i> 



; /*. 



The Nurse is hurried olf to waken Juliet, and 
the events of IV, v, follow immediately ; that is, 
soon after daybreak on a summer morning. 

That the funeral takes place on this same day 
seems evident from IV, v, 79, fol. The Fliai 

Dry op yonr tear 
On Ihu [air cone 



In all hi 






There is no hint of any delay until the morrow. 
The rosemary that had been brought for the 
bridal, was to be used for the burial. Compare 
Hetrick, The Rosemarie Branch: 

CrowlDriw<ieiidi,itniaiteTanoiat alt, 
Be'l for my biitlall or my buiiall. 

and Dekker, Wonderful Year: 

The rosemary that was washed in sweet water 
nish her burial. 

Juliet is to be decked at once for Ihe tomb, and 
borne in her wedding array to the church for Ihe 
funeral service. Her father's speech which fol- 
lows confirms this view : 



ur wedJiEi£ clieer 1* 






This clearly means that this very festival day 
was to be Ihe burial day, and the feast that had 
been prepared for it was to furnish " the funeral 
baked-meats." If there were any doubt on this 
point it is removed by the conversation of the 
musicians which follows. At the dose of the 
scene, Ihe 2d Musician says; "Come, we'll in 
here; tarry (or the tnournera, and slay dinner." 
This can refer to nothing conceivable except the 
return of the mourners from the funeral, and 
this return is supposed to occur before the noon- 
day "dinner "of that time. 

This allows ample time on that day and night 
for Ihe events that follow in Act V. After the 
funeral Ballhasar" presently [that is, immediately] 
look post'* (V, i, 21) to tell the neirs to Romeo 
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al Manilla, less than twenty-five miles distant by 
a level road. He arrives before evening (the 
time is indicated by V, 1, 4: "all this day"}, and 
Romeo al once says, '* I will hence lo-nighl." lie 
certainly has time enough to make his prepara- 
tions, and to rtacb Verona before two o'clock 
the next (Thursday) morning. He has been 
the tomb only half an hour or bo (V, iii, i; 
before the Friar comes. Ii must have been nt 
midnight (see V, ii, 34) when Friar John returned 
to Laurence's cell ; so that, even if he had nol 
been sent to Manlua until that morning, he would 
have bad time enough to go and return, but for 
his unexpected detention. There is no difliculty, 
then, in assuming that (he drama closes on Thurs- 
day morning ; the difliculty would be in prolong- 
ing the time another day without making tbe 

The only objections which Mr. Daniel (in i 
letter to Mr. Fumivall) makes to my "time 
analysis" are, that it is inconsistent with Ihi 
"two and forty hours" of IV, i, 105, and witi 
the "two days buried" of V, iii, 176. But the 
former period cannot be reconciled with anj 
scheme that has been proposed. Daniel, like 
Maginn, is compelled to lengthen it to at least 
"two and Jifiy hours;" while I make it aboi 
thirty hours, or from, say, nine o'clock on Tuc: 
day evening 10 three o'clock on Thursday mon 
ing. It must be Icnglhened or shortened to be 
consistent with other times definitely fijicd by 
the action. Shakespeare probably took it from 
the "forty hourcs at the least" of Brooke's 
Romaii and Julirl, without calculating whether 
it agreed with the other times of the play. Such 
inconsistencies in figures are not uncomm< 
his works, especially when he is copying from 
some history or novel. Thus, in Htnry V (I, ii, 
57) he copies without correction Holinshed's 
"four hundred one and twenty years," as the 
interval between the years "four hundred twenty- 
six" and "eight hundred five." 

The watchman's " these two days buried " does 
not trouble tne, for Thursday was the second day 
that Juliet had lain in the tomb. A night had 
intervened, and the rush of exciting events made 
the time seem longer than it really was. I can 
imagine myself as calling it "these two days" 
under the circumstances. At any rale, so slight 
a point as this ought nol to outweigh all the evi- 
dence in favor of the shorter time. In this play 
the imferl,titt times are staled with remarkable 
precision and consistency; in the mittcr ones 
the poet is careless, as usuaL To give another 
instance of this. In Tuitl/lh Night the "three 
(Ay* "of I, iv, 3, becomes "three mentki" in V, 

Mr. Fumivall, who was at first Inclined to 
prefer Daniel's analysis, now favors mine. In a 
tetter on ihe subject he says 1 " I now believe 
that Shakspcrc had the idea of Juliet's being two 
days, Wednesday and Thursday, in the grave, 
from his originals, but that he certainly made the 
action of his play keep her only part of Wednes- 
day in Ihe grave, as you contend, I do Ihink 
that you've shown an inconsistency between Ihe 
rapid action of the play and the slower lime of 
the Friar's and Watch's words; and it is no 
small credit to you to have done it after so 
many men have missed iL The Friar's words 
plainly mean speedy burial, and Ihe musician's 
words mean Ihe return of Ihe mourners from the 
funeral before dinner (say tz, noon); and Bal- 
Ihasar must have posted to Mantua by or before 



5 or 6 on Wednesday ; and Romeo must havi 
bought his poison, written his letter to his father, 
and ridden back by iz, midnight Wednesday, or 
2, A. M. Thursday." 

In a note received from Mr. Fumivall, since 
Ihe above was written, he says : " I have come 
round to your view ; " and he predicts that 
Daniel, who is " a most fair and open-minded 
man," will soon be converted too. I may add 
that Ihe line numbers above are those of Ihe 
"Globe" edition, which sometimes differ from 
those of my editions in scenes wholly or partly 
mproit. W. J. ROLFE. 



TEE DIALECT 800IET7 AND SOME 
EKQLIBE "AHEBIOANIBlfB."* 

WE have before referred to the interesting 
publications of Ihe English Dialect So- 
ciety for the year 1S7S, but two new pamphlets of 

reason for mentioning them again. One pat 
phlct is composed of five parts, relating respect- 
ively to Dialectical Words from Kennett' 
rochial Antiquities (1695); Wiltshire Words; 
East-Anglian Words ; Suffolk Words ; and East 
Yorkshire Words. 

All of these are of great Inlerest, but we can 
refer to but one of (he books of the year with 
particularity. In looking over the Glossary 0/ 
Words and Phrases peculiar to lie Dialat of 
Cumberland (a supplement to which is among the 
latest issues), we have been struck by Ihe number 
of expressions it contains which are familiar 
all Americans who have paid allention to Ihe 
common talk of the dwellers among our 
mountains. The county of Cumberland includes 
that mountainous district in the northwest of 
England thai gave the often misapplied nai 
the "Lake "Poets. We append some of these 
expressions : 



(a hid job). 
F kil of then). 



AfcJi] 



.ainid. 



u'uk (iTi lu-dn 
idicior bulloni (Ba 
"k up (ingrj). 

IhjhojJftfdonai 






tacnr, elEvaled ^ liquiK 



lh>rndiir>,<»i 



Uid7y, la'lhcr. 
Diih'I. onrcomc. 
D<« chtap. «,, chfip. 

Down.imonih, deiMirf. 
Ditndeifacid, blockheid. 

Duui lumull'do kick up i> 
EEox-uxiKounge. 
bxpFci, Buppote. 

Kill, became bankruM. 
Fit't in ihe fire, nuchlef i 



ull^ie. hard am»>. 
Hb, aie Ulk. " 
.bbl.«,Hlk™,»dlT. 
ime ten, lime lt][. 
i>II»u.>u>pendenL 
ftoaint DO, procfcdltlfS. 

GondiiJi, goodly. 



(mcniil long). 



NiTinyhininiet,af<KaUie 
Ni,., pinch. 
N<.ir^,hc*d. 
Obstrf^liu, lurliuleBt. 

finer: E^iquicklrCuni 
Pi», the hand. 






very miKh (powc 
Jlir up, 10 poke. 



Kunpu. diUuHfliice. 
RumriKon, to binier. 
Rung, lound ihp ID ibe lid- 



S«l b), to ctlenn. 

Sei'Mni, KdimcDt. 
Shakei, nnponint Ih 






uillx- 



.Sn^i.lluTtilMp. "™' 



m new, i-«f«tly new. 

vcks, tpectidea. 
clj, a turn al work, 
luller, 10 ipuk quid 

■Dd indiitinolr- 
unltjr, gpiriled. 



Sirip, la milk IborouBhlv. 
Sltoke, uiouBl (ilroke o 

Slumpi, len (,iir jrou 

Slunner, icmeiluiiE ow o 

Suddent, eudden. 

Swjybelly'd, corpulent. 






bo^lE^Tuifle. 



Tramp, ntibond. 



[be hua quee: 

nifininp I.Ik. 
of inoihithe. 



Whapner. ■ larse one. 
"■■ ly. brealliin. ihicklT. 



c-eyed, hai 



ive ihioagh tb* 

"^I nnrty 
ipplied u 



Vtrbt, yarbs beibi 



e>. XVIll-XXII. Ed. by Rev. W. W. Skeal. 
, Supplement id Uie Dialecl of Cumberland, 
ickinian. London: TriJbiier. 



!leS| iJedite. 



Smaiher, 1 great Ihing. 

In order to show the cotreipondence between 
the English and American expressions we have 
s made an alteration of a vowel, but 
iremely difficult to express on paper 
shades of sound, our spelling is probably as exact 
as thai of the English recorder, who premises 
thai his is of necessity imperfect. Some words 
nd expressions are included in the above list 
lal cannot be called Americanisms, but this will 
c condoned probably, since no one has yet been 
ble to give an exact definition of the word 
"Americanism." 

The Dialect Society 01 
exact scholar, Ihe Kev. Walter W. Skeat, of 



^le 
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Cantbridgt, who is still Its most staunch sup- 
porter and efficient worker. The publications of 
the Society are to be found in the libraries of Har- 
vard University and Yale College, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in the Boston Athenaeum, 
and che Chicago Public Library. There are also 
a few subscribers to the Society in the United 
States, but there would be many if the importance 
of the work were belter understood. 

Arthur Gilhan. 

ABOUT SOME EKQLISH F0£T8. 



I. 

Skelton and Donne.* 



THERE wet 
ness betw 
their lives were 
is probably for 
they are joined 



some external points of like- 
in Skelton and Donne, but 
lot contemporaneous, and it 
mvenience of make-up that 
Q these two volumes. 
The time of Skelton's birth Is not known 
with certainly, but it was about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward IV, in 1461, 
during which period the first printing press 
was set up by Caxton. That was far away 
back, almost within half a century 
Chaucer, and indeed Skelion is the most 
notable poet in the field between Chaucer 
and the rise of the Eliz^ibethan literature. 
Skelton took his first degree at Cambridge 
in 1484, and is thought to have given his 
education some additional touches at Ox- 
ford, where he was afterward " laureated," a 
term signifying the bestowal of a degree in 
grammar, rhetoric, and versification, 
emblem of which was a wreath of laurel. 
His reputation as a scholar was great from 
the outset of his public career. Erasmus 
called him "the light and glory of English 
letters," and Caxton credited him with great 
knowledge of the classics, and skill 
translator. In 1498 he took orders, and 
afterwards he became rector of Diss in Nor- 
folk, but he was suspended by the Bishop of I 
Norwich, for having contracted a secret 
marri:^, which he timidly chose lo call con- ' 
cubinage. The death of Edward IV, in 
14S3, called out one of his earliest attempts 
in verse, and with the beginning of Henry 
VII's reign, his muse was in frequent flight. 
He became tutor to Prince Henry.afterward 
Henry VIII, and evidently stood high at all 
times in royal favor, as well as in general 

Skelton's first model seems to have been 
Chaucer, but bis poetry took a string satiri- 
cal turn, and the productions by which per- 
haps he is best known, "The Bowge of 
Courte," "Colyn Clouie,"and "Why Come 
ye not to Courte," are in this vein. The first 
of these three is an allegorical poem, showing 
ention, boldness, and di^ 



whom Skelton seems to have been unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining preferment. Other chief 
poems are " Phyllyp Sparowe," a spirited and 
pretty tale of a nun's grief over her dead pet 
bird, which Coleridge calls "exquisite and 
original," and which has really great delicacy 
and beauty ; " The Tunnyng of Elynowe 
Runnyng," a piece of low burlesque, coarse 
and extravagant, but full of humor, and 
greatly pleasing to the popular ear of the 
s; and " Magnyfycence," a dramatic 
work of some interest when its period is con- 
sidered. 
The greater part of Skelton's verse was 
ritten in a short, rattling meter, which, if 
he did not invent it, he used to such an ex- 
tent that it has come (o be known as " Skel- 
tonical." A few specimens will amuse the 
reader. Here are the opening lines of 
Elynowe Runnyng : 



I chvlt, 

St7<rn, 



In the next lines we have a part of the 
un's lamentation for Phyllyp Sparowe : 






Lorde, he 



wolde bop 

■hyr.PhTP. 



considerable i 



the SI 



n the c 



ruptions of the Church, friar and bishop suf- 
fering ahke; and the third a fierce though 
covert attack on Cardinal Wolsey, from 



HoDghton, O^oDd & C< 



Thin he 

And akt mc by the Ij^p. 

ThVt'Ph"IlrpTiKaDenielrol 

A good deal of Skelton's verse is more 
obscure tlian the above, which no one would 
have any difficulty in interpreting, and over 
four hundred and fifty pages, or above half 
the second volume, are devoted to explana- 
tory and critical notes for the purpose of 
which the lines of the text are numbered 
throughout. From these notes we learn that 
I the first of the above extracts, for example, 
I chyll " is short for /cA wyli, meaning / 
■zviil, that " gyll " is equivalent to jiV/, as ir 
the proverb "Every Jack must have hi; 
id that "gryll" ordinarily signifies 
horrible, while its exact meaning in this c; 
a litde doubtful. 

Skelton was distinguished enough to h; 
a number of poems attributed to him. These 
printed by themselves at the end of his 
genuine poems. He was the subject of a lot 
of quaint stories of the time, "merie tales,' 
as they were called, which are given in thi 
Introduction, and one of which we copy : 

begger, that was foule, btacke, and 



quod maysler Skelton. Mary.syr, quod the bcf{- 
fier. there is no roume for such poure beggcrs u 
all is kepte (or suchc genlyl men as ye be. 

Donne was not born till 1573, but like 
Skelton he enjoyed the privileges of both 
Oxford and Cambridge, and taking orders, 
made chaplain to the King, and subse- 
quenlly Dean of St. Paul's. His earlier 
poems partook naturally of his youthful tem- 
per, which was gay, almost to the point of 
being frivolou.s, but he took on serious moods 
in later life, though often indulging a crude 
fancy. His satires are graphic pictures of 
life ; his religious poems often tender and 
impressive. He wrote poetical "Epistles" 
to various personages, funeral elegies, epi- 
grams, epithalamiums, several Latin poems, 
and miscellaneous poems in considerable 
number, and many gems of thought and ex- 
perience are to be found, among much which 
is rude and unattractive, and not a little 
which the more careful taste of modern times 
would put one side. 

THE THIED VOLUME OF QREEFS 
HISTOEY.* 

THIS volume carries forward Mr. Green's 
History of the English People from the 
death of Elizabeth to the defeat and escape 
of Monmouth in 176a, a period which com- 
prises three of the six reigns of the Stuart 
dynasty. It is a period varying widely in 
interest and picturesque e£Fect, and oddly 
enough it is precisely with the most unpic- 
turesque and least interesting part of it that 
Mr. Green seems to us to achieve his best 
success; namely, with the reign of James 
monarch dismissed by other historians 
with brief and almost contemptuous notice, 
dull pedant, cowardly, coarse, and 
unworthy to stand as the central figure in 
the great national picture. That James was 
pedantic and cowardly is not denied ; but 
that he was more than this Mr. Green very 
.bly and conclusively proves, and the ac- 
ount of the king's contentions with the 
Presbyterians, and of the spread and growth 
of the Puritan movement, is of uncqualed 
and freshness. It is with a sympa- 
thetic and noble touch that the historian 
delineates the results of the translation into 
English of the Bible ; 



lolhlye 1i 
Skelton, 






afni. 



poele, and aikcd 
10 Bnom may^^ler Skelton aayde, I prayi 
gelte (he aways fro me, for thuu lokeste as though 
thou camest out of helle. The poure man, per- 
ceyving he wolde gyue him no thynge, answerd 
For toth, syr, ye sav Irouth ; I came oute of 
helle. Why dyddcst'thou not tary styl there 



With the deepening sense of human individ- 
uality came a deepening conviction oE the bound- 
less capacities of the hiimin soul. Not as a 
iheologital dogma, but as a human fact, man 
knew himself to be an all but infinite power, 
for good or for ill. Sunday after Sun- 



family group that hung on its words in the devo- 
tional cxerci^s at home, were leavened with a 
new literature. Legend and annal, war song and 
psalm, state roll and biography, the mighty 
voices of prophets, the parables of Evangeliats, 
stories of mission journeys, of perils by the sea 
and among the heathen, philmuphic arguments, 
apocalyptic visions, all were flung broadcast over 
minds unoccupied, for the most part, by any 
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rival learning. The disclosure of tlie stores of 
Greek Ittciaiure had wrought Ihe levoluLiun of 
the Renaissance. The dibdosnie of the older 
mass of Hebrew literature virou^ht the levolu- 
tion of ihe Rtfoimaiion. Hiil the one levolu- 
lion was far deeper and wider in Its effects than 
the olhcT. Ko version could liansEer to another 
tongue the peculiar charm of language which 
save their value to the authors of Greece and 
Rome. Bui ihe language of the Hebrew, the 
idioni of the Hellenistic Creelt, lent themselves 
with a curious felicity to the purposes of trans- 
lation. As a mere literary monument, the Eng- 
lish version of the Ijible remains the noblest 
example of the English tongue, while its perpet- 
ual use made it, from the instant of its appear- 
ance, the standard of our language. . . . 
- When we recall the numlier of common 
phrases which we owe to great authors, the bits 
of Shakspere, or Mitlon, or Dickens, or Thack- 
eray, which unconsciously interweave themselves 
into our ordinary talk, we shall better under- 
stand the Htrange mosaic of Biblical words and 
phrases which coloured Knglit>h talk two hundred 
years ago. The mass of picturesque allu&ion 
and Illustration which we borrow from a thou- 
sand books, our fathers were forced to borrow 
from one. When Spenser poured forth his 
warmest love-notes in the "Epithalar ' "' 
adopted the very words of the Psalm 
bade the gates open for the entrant 
bride. When Cromwell saw the misis break 
over the hills of Dunbar, be hailed (he 
with the cry of David: "Let God arise, and let 
his enenries be scattered. Like as the smoke 
vanisheth, so shall thou drive them away. . . 
The whole nation became a church. The prob- 
lems of life and death, whose questionings found 
no answer in Ihe higher minds of Shakspcre'r 
day, pressed for an answer, not only from nobli 
and scholar, but from farmer and shop-keeper, it 
the age that followed him. The answer the; 
found was almost of necessity a Calvinistii 

Where the new conception of life told ever 
more powerfully than on politics and society was 
in its bearing on the personal temper and con- 
duct of men- There was a sudden loss of Ihe 
passion, the caprice, the subtle and tender play 
of feeling, the breadth of sjmpathv, the quick 

E]1se of delight which had marked the age of 
Irzabeth ; but On Ihe other hand, liie earned in 
moral graadeur, in a sense of the dignity of 
manhood, in orderliness and in equable forix. 
The larger geniality of the age that had passed 
away was replaced by an intense tenderness 
within the narrower circle of home. Home, as 
we conceive it now, was the creation of the " 
tan. Wife and child rose from mere dependants 
on the will of husband or father, as husband and 
father saw in these saints like himself, souls hal- 
lowed by the touch of a divine Spirit, and called 
with a divine calling, like his own. The 
spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family aftecti 

Admirable as are some of the individual 
sketches of the time of the two Charleses 
and the Protectorate, this part of Mr. 
Green's narrative can hardly fail to strike 
the reader familiar with Macaulay and Hal- 
lam aa bare and wanting in color when com- 
pared with those writers' treatment of the 
same themes. It is almost startling to find 
so unique an event in English history 
trial and execulioa of Charles I dismissed 
with a brief half page. For every 
ment, however, some price must be paid- 
Mr. Green has made himself master of the 
art of condersalion, and must pay for it by 
the occasional denial of other and more 
popular accomplishments. We can only be 
thankful that he practices his art so wisely, 
and has chosen to condense where others 
have expanded, and amplify where they have 
condensed. 



IQMO B HOT IOES. 

Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy. 
By Maj. Gen. Ceo- W. Cullum. Vol. HI. 
Supplement. [James Miller.] In its orig- 
inal form this work gave the name and 
civil and military history of each of the 
graduates of West Point from 1 802 to 1B67, 
ijy classes, with particulars of rank. The 
present revision extends the histories under 
each name down to 1879, including also a 
chronological list of Indian engagements 
January I, 1866. This supplementary 
volume is therefore a complete register foi 
the past twelve years ; for facts belonging tt 
preceding, one must go to the previous 
volumes. A complete index of names ap- 
pended to this volume enables one to follow 
history throughout the other two. 
The work of compilation has been done 
with evident care and thoroughness. The 
graduates of West Point, not including the 
class of 1879, have numbered 2,759, ^nd it 
surprising to what an extent the academy 
has proved itself a training school for civil 
life. Out of the 2,759, *o^ have sooner 
later become farmers and planters ; 187, ci' 
engineers ; 142, attorneys and counsellors 
law; 119, professors and teachers; loi, 
merchants; 91, officers in the civil service; 
91, authors; 46, manufacturers; and as 
many as 18 clergymen. 

China and Japan. By 1. W. Wiley, D.D. 

[Hitchcock & Walden.] The author of 
this volume, who is one of the bishops of 
the Methodist Church, went out to China in 
1851, by appointment as missionary physi- 
cian, and spent three years at Foochow in 
that capacity. In 1S77 he made an official 
all the Methodist missions in China 
lan. Out of the materials so gath- 
ered he has written this book. It has the 
ipecial value of taking a comparative viev 
a country at two different times, and is 1 
bellished with a large number of spirited 
gravings- It is written from the missionary 
standpoint, but is largely occupied with infor- 
mation of genera! 



Stories ^td Ballads for Young Folks. By 

Ellen Tracy Alden. [American Book Ex- 
change.] Fifteen short " stories " and twenty- 
seven " ballads " make up this prettily bound 
book ; but the " young folks " for whom they 
are written must have some degree of 
turity to take in the fine vmting with which 
the author occasionally overloads her pages. 
In story-telling proper she succeeds better. 

Popery Judged by its Fruits: as brought 
to view in the diary of . . , John and An- 
thony Ulloa, during asojourn . . . in Colom- 
bia and Peru. Translated from the Spanish 
by a member of the Principia Club. [Bos- 
ton : A. J. Wright, 1878.] This is a transla- 
tion of some of the chapters of the second 
part of tlie Noticias Secntas, written by 



Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa, and first 
published by David Barry, in London, 1826. 
Some have doubted the authenticity of this 
work, because Barry does not tell explicitly 
how these secret advices had been drawn 
from Ihe obscurity in which they had lain 
for upwards of eighty years. He merely 
he obtained the original with great 
trouble in Spain. Much of the history and 
literature of Spain has been rescued from 
by methods not needed in other 
countries. Spaniards have condoned will- 
ingly actual theft, whenever it has plucked 
such treasures from the flames lit by big- 
otry. The full name of the first author is 
Jorge Juan y Sanlacilia, but he was usually 
styled simply Don Jorge Juan. The latter 
name is also a Christian name. The trans- 
lator so considers it, and transforms the 
author into John Ulloa, a mistake. Juan 
showed early great proficiency in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. When twenty-two 
years old, in 1734, he and Antonio de Utloa 
(then in his nineteenth year) were selected 
to join two French astronomers, to under- 
take with them the measurement of a degree 
upon the equator. Having been appointed 
to the navy, they entered upon the actual 
work in 1736. Four years later they were 
ordered to examine the stale of the coast 
defenses of Spanish South America. Their 
report upon them forms the first part of Ihe 
Noticias Secretas^ their observations upon 
the condition of the people, both while and 
Indian, forming the second part. Lack of 
space forbids a fuller account of the subse- 
quent career of these two Spaniards, 
renowned both at home and abroad for 
scientific attainments and patriotic 
labors. The translation needs no criticism, 
lut it seems hardly just to the subject or 
air to the reader to print now observations 
made 140 years ago, without giving the 
reader any idea whatever of the lime when 
they were made, just as if all brought to his 
notice were now going on. No accurate 
information can be imparted in any such 
way. How would it seem to the Principia 
Oub to find in a recently printed Spanish 
book an account of the Salem witchcraft so 
presented, without a single date, as to allow 
the Spanish reader to surmise it was a pic- 
ture of the present state of affairs in New 
England P I'he truth derives no advantage 
from any omission of any part of it. The 
mhole truth and nothing but the truth " 
should be the aim of every giver of informa- 



Studiei of Paris, by Edroondo de Amtcia, 
Translated from the Italian by W. W. C. 
[G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.] Mr. de 
Amicis, already known by his book on Con- 
stantinople, is a brilliant writer, possessed 
of an enthusiasm and a luxuriance of imag- ■ 
ination almost never found among Northern) I f* 
writers on similar subjects. In Constanti-^ 
nople our author found a theme just suited 
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to the character of his mind, and, we doubt 
not, he would be equally successful in delin- 
eating Moscow or Granada, Rome or Cairo. 
But Paris, as the most nearly perfect example 
of material civilization, needs to be handled 
in a cooler, quieter, sharper manner. Mr. 
de Amicis does not wish to be deemed in any 
way a specialist; his present work contains 
but five chapters, of which two are devoted 
to the general impressions produced upon 
the author's mind by the city and the dwell- 
ers therein, one to the late exhibition, and 
two to what appear to be the author's favor- 
ite writers, Hugo and Zola. These chapters 
have no connection with each other, and 
most of them seem to have been written as 
magazine articles. Our author's descrip- 
tions of crowds and streets are always pic- 
turesque, and often true ; we think, however, 
they would convey but a vague, blurred, un- 
trustworthy idea to the reader who is not 
personally acquainted with Paris, while he 
who wishes to refresh his memory or to 
increase his knowledge would do better in 
resorting to the '' notes " of the apocryphal 
Monsieur Graindorge. Those who will be 
most attracted by the present volume are the 
admirers of Hugo and Zola, not as yet a 
numerous class in this country. Mr. de 
Amicis tells us how they look and talk, how 
their servants regard them, how their rooms 
are furnished, and how they welcome stran- 
gers. Other persons have done this before, 
but they have written only as gossipcrs or 
reporters : Mr. de Amicis writes with some- 
thing of the awe and reverence with which 
other pilgrims have described Jerusalem or 

From half-past nine o'clock in the momine 
till half-pasi nine o'clock at night I was king of 
France- Ohl Victor Hugo viiit, Viclot Ifugo 
communist, Victor Hugo demoniacal, Victor 
Hugo craiy. _ What nonsense I All these Victor 
Hugos of criticism, calumnv, with fringed cap, 
or with (he horn of Satanic pride, had dfsap- 
peaied from ray mind. For me llwre was now 
but one Victor Hugo, the great amorous and dis- 
dainful poet, full ofstrong counsels and holy con- 
lutations — the man who had made me rave with 
love >s a youth ; who had made me think and 
struggle as a man ; the poet whose fulminaling 
veriMs had sounded in my heart on the baiilelicid 
like the exciting cry of a distant general; the 
writer who had a thousand times crushed my 
miserable pride as a poor scribbler, making me 
feet an indescribable, flitter and salutary volu|]- 
luousnets in humiliation ; the author, in speaking 
of whom, the warm and ready phrase which had 
captivated my sympathies burst a thousand times 
from my agitated heart ; the artist, who had aided 
me in expressing a thousand different sentiments, 
and in rendering the image of a thousand differ- 
ent things which, without his assistance, would 
have remained buried forever in my soul, . . . 
The poet of children, the consoler of disconso- 
late mothers, the singer of glorious deaths, the 
great painter of skies and oceans. . . . The 

S alley-slave of beautiful loves, pauoa of ardent 
riendships, companion of feverish night watches, 
■nd inciter of outbursts of desperate weeping; 
the man, in fact, in whom I had lived a great 
portion of the most beautiful part of my life ; 
who had transfused into my genius his blood, 
and from whose works I had formed my brains, 
nerves and blood — this was the Victor Hugo 
whom I had seen before mi . 

Manual of [ntemational Lain, by Edward 



M. GalUudcL Ph. D., LU D. [A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.50.] The public has been so long 
in the use of the standard abridgment of 
the principles of international law prepared 
by Pres. Woolsey, that one can hardly avoid 
a comparison of this rival with its prede- 
cessor. The work before us is somewhat 
smaller than Woolsey's in respect of the 
quantity of matter, but presents the subject 
clearly, concisely and with the latest histori- 
cal illustrations. On some points it is more 
full than the Yale president's work, on oth- 
ers less so ; but we regret that the author 
does not cite the volumes where his illustra- 
tive cases are to be found, or quote Paffen- 
dorf, Crotias, and the other great authorities 
with more minuteness of reference. It thus 
becomes evident that, though writing on a 
legal subject, the author is not a lawyer. To 
the fact that Charles Sumner had in his early 
life edited legal works we suppose may be 
referred his lawyer-like and exceptionally 
full citation of his authorities in his works 
in other fields of literature. The book is 
well printed, with a fine analytical index and 
topical arrangement; and is well adapted 
for a text-book. 

Stories of Ike Old Dominiott, by John 
£s ten Cooke. [Harper & Brothers, fi.so.] 
This is a good book for boys, by a veteran 
author ; who wishes to be read as an old 
gentleman would be listened to, sitting "in 
his arm-chair, with his young ones gathered 
around him." Capt. John Smith, Alexander 
Spotswood, Washington, Braddock, Patrick 
Henry, JefEerson, and John Randolph are 
among his heroes, the plan of the book not 
including the period subsequent to the Rev- 
olution. The stories are short, and the pic- 
tures many and pretty ; and the whole blends 
instruction and entertainment in happy pro- 
portions. 

KOtES A5D QUEBIES. 

iS)7. Plato and Hamlet. In the preface of 
John Langhorne's edition of " P/ularik'i Ltves," 
it is stated that the celebrated soliloquy, " To be, 
or not to be," in Shakespeare's f/amitt, is taken 
almost verbatim from Plato. Where in Plato's 
works may this similar passage be found ? 

(fVrf Chistir, Pa. f. w. 

igS. A Quotation by Miss \Vynn. In a 

notice of the Mttiiorials of Charlotte WiUkxms 
Wynn [published about two years ago by Long- 
mans, Green & Co, London) in the December 
number of the Contrmporary Revine, 1877, the 
following passage occurs in the form of a quota- 
tion from Miss Wynn's correspondence : 

The fallowing sentence would form a good 
motto for a future life of Peel: "In a higher 
world it is otherwise; but here below to live is 
10 change, and to be [wrfecc is to have changed 
often." 

Where is the quotation referred to by Miss 
Wynn to be found? c. H. 

Cobeurg, Ontario. 

ig^ "The Pupil of Raphael." Who is 



the author of this anonymous novel, in two vol- 
umes, published by Wiley & Putnam of New 
York in 1843? 

HEWS Aim H0TE8, 

— An important work that will be awaited 
with interest by literary people is Bayard Tay- 
lor's Studies in German Liieniture, composed of 
the lectures delivered by him at Cornell Univer- 
sity the year before he went abroad. They hare 
been edited by Mrs. Taylor and by his executor, 
George II. Bokcr, formerly minister to Russia 
and Turkey. The subject is one in which the 
author delighted, and which none was better 
fitted to handle, and the volume makes a valua- 
ble addition to the library or a College text-bouk 
of unusual attractiveness. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
will bring it out early in the fall, in an octavo of 
about 35a pages. They will issue at the same 
time the long promised Kaiiraad Accidents, by 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. They also announce 
Six MontAs in Ike Reiky Mtmntains, by Isahelh 
Bird, whose other " Si» Months" in the Sand- 
wich Islands will be remembered- It is an illus- 
trated Svo. The title of the new novel men- 
tioned by OS some time ago as Edel Stkuyltr 
has been altered to A Man's a Man Far a' Thai. 
Mallock's /( Ufi Worth Living t has reached a 
fifth edition. 

— A little book which has the virtue of timeli- 
ness, striking at the eicitcment of the passing 
moment, Is called An Hour With tht Amerki<> 
Hfbreai. It scans the place of the Jew in the 
life of the past and of to-day, giving considera- 
ble space to the Hillon-Seligman affair, and to 
the recent action of Mr. Corbin, the Manhattan 
Beach Hotel proprietor, and also includes Henry 
Ward Beechcr's sermon on "Jew and Gentile," 
and General Butler's address at the Hebrew Fair 
in Boston ; making altogether a book which 
should satisfy the " Peculiar People " by its ar- 
dent championship, and which to the justice- 
loving Gentile will be interesting as a compila- 
tion. Jesse Haney & Co. are the publishers. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have at last re- 
ceived the imported designs for art needlework 
mentioned some time ago. They prove to have 
been well worth wailing fur, and will make every 
woman wish for silks and worsteds with which to 
I>ul them into colors at once. They are called 
The Lady's Crcaid Embroidery Book — First and 
Second Series. This gives a misleading idea, as 
ihey considt of heavy paper envelopes, in each of 
nhich arc folded a dozen large sheets, containing 
patterns of the size for working. The designs 
from natural flowers are original and artistic, and 
adapted to various articles of dress and house- 
hold decoration. Among these are panels, 

hairs, table cloths, curtains, a lawn tennis dress 
nd aprons, an evening dress, a smoking coat, 

— Phillips & Hunt have brought out in the 
" Normal Outline Series " A Short History of the 
Enstish Bible, by J M. Freeman, D. D^ nhich 
sketches the history of the different translations 
with brief notices of the translators ; and Out- 
lines of Christian Ethics, by John P. Lacroix, 
professor in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Both are indexed. Of the " Chauuqua Teit 
Books" Prof. W. F. Phelps writes in number 
eleven of Socrates, and in number thirteen Prof. 
Albert S. Cook discourses upon Anglo Saxoo. 
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Tht Chatauqua Library •>/ English H'ilory anil 
Lilirature is ihe lille of a series to cover ihe 
ground ind'cated in its nsme. Volume one sur- 
vc-js the fieid frtm ibe earliest limes 1o the Uter 
Norman Period, and is intended as a help lo Ihe 
mtmbers of the " Chatauqua Liieraty and Scien- 
tific Circle." ■ Other volumes in preparation for 
the same purpose arc text books or Roman his- 
tory (lo be ready in September), American 
History {for October), and on Christian Evi- 
dences (for December). And here in passing «e 
niay speak a word for the excellent work that 
this society, the "C. L. S. C," is doing all over 
the country in awakening a living interest in 
important literary studies. In 1S7S it occurred 
to Dr. J. H. Vincent, Secretary of the Sunday 
School Union, to utilize the existing Sunday 
School organization in promoti«n of associated 
systematic effort fur mental culture. The result 
now shoKS in Ihe enrollment of nine thousand 
members, who are pursuing a four yeai 
of "study," carried on at home in connection 
with examinations of the ground passed 
One result oF it has been the sale of five thousand 
copies of Green's Slierl Histoty ef ihi EHgUsh 
Peofle, and it has brought other valuable works 
into greatly increased circulation by placing Ihem 

— Herbert Spencer"* Data nf Ethics comes oui 
this week at Appleton'a, also Tht Apostolic Fath- 
ers, by Rev. George A. Jackson, previously men- 
tioned. Another of Andtrf Theuiiei's books has 
been translated for the Collection of Foreign 
Authors, and will be issued at once. 

— Sir John Lubbock's "Political and Educa- 
I iooal Addresses," lately mentioned, has a com- 
panion volume in his ScicttliJU Lectures, the sub- 
jects of which are Flowers and Insects, Plants 
and Insects, Habits of Anis (in two divisions), 
and an Introduction to the study of Pre-Hi 

toric Archxology, with an address to the Wi 
shire Arcl:aeologlcaJ and Natural History So- 

— Macmillan & Co., who publish it, have also 
Ihe index lo Freeman's great work on the Ner- 
man Ce-aquesI, which fills the sixth volume, being 
very fully and accurately made. — An 
many pages contains John Drighi's Public Ad- 
dreistj. These do not include parliamentary 
speeches, though many of them are upon politi' 
cal questions. They have been delivered at dif- 
ferent intervals within the past fourteen years, 
Ihe last being dated April, '79. Three octavo 
volumes of importance are The Sacred Benis n/ 
Ihe East, edited by Max Miitter, whic 
uable contributions 10 the philology and history 
of the East, and are of especial interei 
tcril scholars, and those interested in Indian and 
Chinese history, literature and religion. 

— The current number of the Preussi'sehe Jb&i 
Mcher contains a highly apprecialivc nolice by 
Dr. Pauli of Professor Seeley's Life and Times tf 
Sleiu. Dr. Pauli rect^ises warmly the scholarly 
work and admirable historical method which the 
book shows ; he admils ihat the author has 
entered wilh nurvellous felicity for a foreigner 
into the spirit of modern German politics, while 
•till retaining a "national individuality" which 
renders his book more valuable to a German 
reader. Nothing could be warmer than Dr. 
Pauli's appreciation. As very few English read- 
ers are able to form an Independent judgment of 
the work, this hearty recognition of its thorough. 
ness. accuracy, and penetration by so high a 

1 authority as Dr. Pauli stamps it as 



Mr. Henrj' Cabot Lodge, one of the new 
Its of the Intctnational A'evica; will contrib- 
o Ihe September number a review of (he life 
of Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin — a 
life which marks as important an erain the finan- 
cial history of Ihe United States as Ihat through 
which the natit n is now passing. Mr. Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton will begin his article on Rubens 
the same number. 

— A collection of letters written by Lady By- 
>n to Mrs. Leigh, Loid Byron's sister, haslately 
>me into the possession of the British Museum. 

Their dales run from 1816 to 1855, and they are 
thought to disprove entirely the terrible chaises 
rhich have rested against Lord Byron and his 
sister. The tone of the letters, in which (his evi- 
dence is supposed 10 lie, is like this : " Dearest 
Augusta : . , . Feelings must not no* be in. 
dulged ; but whatever I feci at all, it will be as 
kindly as you could. Independently of malady, 
I do not think of Ihe past wilh any spirit of re- 
senlment, and scarcely wilh the sense of injury. 
GotJ bless him." 

— Henry James, Jr., has carefully revised and 
rewritten his first long novel, Rederici Hudson, 
bringing it out in three volumes, with Macmillan 
& Co., in London. The alterations are perhaps 
the cause that lead a leading English review to 
lament that he has since written nothing equal 

— A new fortnightly periodical, entitled Slirva- 
fu'^, is about to appear at Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 
The object of the Slavanitt will be to promote 
the sentiment of solidarity among the various 
Slavonic races, clearing up misunderstandings, 
particularly those which exist between the Serbs 
and Croats. The articles are to be printed both 
in the Cyrillic and Roman characters. Among 
the contributors will be many writers well known 
in the Slavonic world of letters. 

— A memoir of the late Henry Armitt Brown 
has been edited by Prof. J, M- Iloppin of Yale 
College, and will be published by subscripti 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. It will include four 
historical orations. 



DIED. 

Bain. Id Tror, N. Y.. July 19 ur 16, Alcuodfr Bain, 

Idlnbunh ^wT-do/Tind an icquaimi'cTac'lf/ Walter 
Scou, ;■ Chriunphtr North," Jimo* HoK. Lockhin, ai>d 

TutUe. In HopVimon, N. H., JtUy jt, Seth Ttiiile, 
6; ytare; fonMtly pubiiiher ai Lowct], Mau., of Silk 
TmIIVi OtBl, a hiin»r<>u> ihFct which obialDcd lOcK Eavnr 

Bnnaa. At Mvothead't li«piia^ Dumfrla. ScmlaDd; 
July iq, Robert Biirni, 1 gian<l»n of the putt, whose eld- 
ed toa wai hit laiher. He was by lurna a ichDQlir 

an aEcouniaot, and an inmaic ol Ihe poorhouH. 



ISm FUBUOATIOIS. 

Biographjr. 

Tiia LiFa ahd Death of John or Baaiiavuj., 

vocale o[ HollarKl. With ■ vie» ol ihe Primary Cauaci 
and MaRDKnia ol Iht Thirty VhitV War. By John 
Loihrop Moiln, D. C. L., IA.7D. Id two voliuso. With 
Illuitntiaiu. Harper at Bro*. f4.oo. 

Essays, Sketches, Etc. 

A Skitch or SHAKasrsAita. By William L«igfaloi>> 
author ol "Soniol (iod*iD,"eK:. SlaDloD & Davenport, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

CpHHON MiNn-TiouaijB. By J. MotiiaiEi GiUTille. 

Tna Law OF Hi>4i. Limi or ihe Wronxaand Righ.. 
o( H«t and Guem. By R. Va.hon Rnpen, Ji ,oI Oieoode 
Ha)l, BaiTi>iei-ai-La>. Sunii>er wTiiiiiey k Co., San 
FranciKOi KoughloD, OiKOod & Co. (i.jo. 

Hajoi JoNis'i CvuxnHir. Detailed, with humonxu 



iou. incidenli and adveiriurea. B< Malor JoMph June*. 
■t nKeville, Geomia.) Kevined aiid enlarged. Wiih it 
iltltaiiona. T. B, Peienon « Urn.. Piper jjC 

r-HANDED Elsa. [LoKng'i Uufa Ubrary.] A. K. 
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The WnSLD Uhdei Glass. By FredeHck Griffin, 
author of ■■The Deatiny ol Man," ''The Slotm King.'' 
etc TrUbnel&Co. London, J. 

Religious and Theological. 

The Life anu Epihti^ of the Apoi^tlb Paul. 
By the Rev. W J Conybeare, U. A., and the Rev. i. S. 
Ho«aoi>, M.A. T. Y. Crowell. (t.jo, 

A Macihificent Refi.v to Cot. Robert G. iHr.ER. 
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By (^0. L. Ravnwnd, M. A., Ptofeuor ol Oratory in WiU 
liami College, Maaa. S. C. GrigE> & Co., Chicago, f i,sa. 

Scientific Horseshobihc, lor ihe differenldiieaieiaf 
Ihe (oat, Wilh illunnUoni. By Wnu RusMll, Practical 
lIorKahoer. Robert Clarke & tfo,, Unannali, fi.oD. 
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AMERICAN NOVELS. 



rmim rfh oent books. 

NabMr'i HuabaHil. 

Mr. PcMr Cnwiu. 

Thst Hnmband at MlH. 

That Wife af Ml He. 

XherAUDalt. ByUwDuburrKswiUu. 

•luiethlu Better. 

<lHm( Hlatuck. 

HauiHl In Ifaiwr t Or. A HweM of WIU OUL 



SOPHIE MAY'S BOOKS. 

»KlB>KbB>Kt«llrl». 11 M. 
he Aabarr XwlBk ||JV. 

OLIVER OPTIO'S NOVEU. 

The Wur orthe'WBrM. %i.sa. 

THE DOOGUS HOVELS. 
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HARPER'S OHEAP IJBRARIEfl.* 

THE rapidity viilh which Harper's Half- 
Hour Series and Franklin Square Li- 
brary have grotrn has made it impracticable 
for us to take much note of individual num- 
bers of either series as they have passed in 
steady procession before us ; but now that 
the first has reached No. 1 20, and the second 
No. 72, we feel it to be high time 10 afford 
our readers a general survey of the course 
and quality of productions so far. The aim 
of the two series seems to be somewhat 
alike; namely, to furni.'-h, in inexpensive but 
convenient form, the best reading suited to a 
wide variety of tastes. There appears lo be 
no great distinctness of quality between the 
two ; they run interchangeably into history, 
fiction, poetry, biography, and the essay. 
Perhaps the little Half-Hour books have 
tended more in the direction of what is in- 
structive and valuable, and the Franklin 
Square Library in the direction of what is 
entertaining and popular; but the selections 
for both have been made with excellent 
intelligence and taste, and if the publishers' 
enterprise has met the response it deserves 
it must have suf&ced to circulate an immense 
amount of reading matter of the highest 
grade among the ma.s.ses of the people. For 
this much we must all be grateful. 

In the Half-Hour Series, fiction has so far 
taken tl e lead, with something like forty vol- 
umes out of the hundred and twenty now pub- 
lished. Here, besides some standards, like 
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Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, and short 
stories by George Eliot, Anthony Trollope, 
Mary Cecil Hay, and others, we have had 
Henry James, Jr.'s, Daisy Miller and An 
International Episode, Lawrence Oliphant's 
Tender Recollections of Irene MacgiUicuddy, 
and G, P. R. James's The Bride of Landeck. 
Next to fiction stand history and biography, 
which have been ably represented in groups 
of monographs by the Creighlons, Mr. 
Capes, and Motley, and in a number of 
Macaulay's and Thackeray's best essays, 
sufficing as a whole to cover much of the 
English field, and to give glimpses of classic 
Greece and Rome. One's reading in this 
direction has been greatly helped, further, 
by the several studies of literature — Greek, 
Latin, Mediaeval, English (three periods), 
German, and Spanish, with American, we 
presume, to follow; and illustrations in par- 
ticular under this head have also been given 
in the selections from Lamb and Goldsmith 
and Scott Nor have science and practical 
life been forgotten ; as witness Prof. New- 
comb's ABC of Finance, Mr. Waring's 
Healthy Houses, Alfred Walker's Hints to 
Women on the Care of Property, Mr. Ames's 
tract on Wkist, and the Cooking Receipts 
from Harper's Baear. 

The Franklin Square Library has been 
nearly monopolized by fiction, but fiction 
always of the better sort, and sometimes of 
the very highest class. The republication 
of such works as Bulwer's Lxisl Days of 
Pompeii, Charlotte BrontS's Jane Eyre, 
Wilkle Collins's Man and Wife, and Miss 
Mulock's John Halifax, may be taken as 
instancing the taste which has presided over 
the selection in this department. Notable 
numbers of this library, outside of fiction, 
are the Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold ; 
O'Flanagan's Irish Bar, one of the raciest 
of collections of anecdote and ben mots; 
those very remarkable studies of contempo- 
raneous historj- — The Russians of Tiniay 
and The People of Turkey ; Through Asiatic 
Turkey and Sport and Work on the Nepaut 
Frontier, both capital works of travel and 
description ; the first part of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy's very clever and entertaining 
History of Our Own Times; and the lives 
of Charles Lever, the Irish novelist, and 
Charles Mathew.s, the English actor. 

For our part we rather prefer the form and 
appearance of the Franklin Square Library 
to that of the Half-Hour Series. The mem- 
bers of the latter as books are too small to 
handle easily, and almost too insignificant to 
put upon one's shelves; yet they are too 
nice lo throw away- The newsjoper aspect 
of the Franklin Square Library, on lite other 
hand, presents no such bar to easy disposi- 
tion of its numl-.crs after one is through with 
them, and nothing could be more convenient 
for transient reading. One might do worse, 
indeed, than to bind up a selection from this 
Library for one's shelves. 

Of the effect of thes- cheap publications 



upon the book market, we will not presume 
to speak further than to say that we should 
suppose the publishers at large would be 
afraid of them. 



THE BIOYOLE IH AHEEXOA." 
■pOR a small book, this has a great deal in 
-^ it. It would make but a trifling addi- 
tion to the contents of the bicyclist's saddle- 
bag, or might indeed go easily into his shirt 
pocket; but it covers the whole subject, and 
is so complete as to be indispensable to 
everybody who has anything to do with this 
now popular vehicle. The history of bicycles 
and bicychng ; the philosophy and construc- 
tion of the modern and improved machine ; 
the mechanical principles Involved in its op- 
eration ; the art of mounting, riding, and n c- 
ing; the laws and courtesies of the road; 
particidars of the roads in the vicinity of 
Boston best adapted for riding, and of noted 
rides and races both in this country and 
abroad ; data for the formation of clubs, with 
rules and directions for "meets" and 
"runs;" a review of the progress of the 
sport for 1S78 ; a summary of what bicyclists 
are doing abroad ; a tabular view of the lit- 
erature of the bicycle ; and, last but not 
least, an excellent index to the whole ; all 
this we are given, and in but a few over two 
hundred i6mo pages, so compactly printed 
and bound as to make a volume of very mod- 
erate pocket-book dimensions. 

The very literature of the bicycle has 
already reached respectable proportions. 
Seven journals, in England and the United 
States, devoted exclusively to the new aspects 
of the subject, published weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly, and ranging in price 
from (1.00 to(3. 00a year; three "annuals" 
or "diaries," with club directions, routes, 
distances, etc. ; and at least half a dozen 
bound volumes, attest the growth of the 
public interest. 

The bicycle is the modernised velocipede, 
and the velocipede is at least a hundred 
years old. One of its rudimentary forms 
was "the draisinc," a cumbersome machine 
Invented by Baron Von Drais, of Manheim 
on the Rhine, consisting of two wheels, one 
before the other, connected by a perch on 
which the rider sat astride with his feet 
touching the ground, so that on level grade 
or up hill he could push himself along, and 
on down grade lift up his feet and ride. This 
primitive machine was introduced into Eng- 
land about 1818, and, with some improve- 
ments, was patented as the " pedestrian cur- 
ricle." The improved draisine soon reached 
America, and we are told by Mr. Pratt that 
its appearance created quite a furore in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
In New York 
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cry and on ihe parkr, a favorite place for speed 
being lilt iloMn grade fi(im Chatham Streel ti> 
Cily-IIall Paik. Davis & Rogers, a Troy firm, 
manufactured a nuniber of the machines in that 
year [1819], and )et Ihcm to the young men of the 
city at a quarter-dollar an hour. 

Abroad, the improved draislne was ridden 
by no less distinguished a person than Mi- 
chael Faraday; and the then young Robert 
Lowe, now president of an English bicycle 
club, became by use of it, as he says, an 
" ante-bicyclist" From this point, however, 
the velocipede, whose most vital principles 
remained to be discovered and applied, de- 
generated into a mere toy, and not until 1865 
did it begin to assume its present highly 
developed form. A two-wheeled velocipede, 
with treadles to be worked by the feet, was 
patented that year in France, and in this 
country in 1866, and out of this grew the 
French velocipede of 1868 and 1869, which 
also made its appearance here, and created a 
new furore. Our readers will remember the 
feverish rapidity with which the American 
public caught the infection. 

Rinks, halls, and riding- schools were opened in 
rapid and multiplied succession in all the princi 
pal and manv of the s^maller cities, and the 
"velocipede" interest became a craze Manu- 
facturers in a score of towns had all they could 
do to supply the demand for them. Merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, colleee students, 
and even the ladies, hurried to its adoption as a 

hoped-for instrument of practical locomotion. 

The velocipede of 1869 is now a thing of 
the past, not to be found except in the cellar, 
the junk-shop, or the hands of aspiring but 
impecunious boys. The true bicycle of 1879 
bears much the same relation to its prede- 
cessor that a fine Waltham watch does to 
one of those old London "turnips" that our 
grandfathers carried, or an elegant Brewster 
w^on to the lumbering cart of the back- 
woods. The new machine, which now may 
daily be seen gracefully trundling along 
many of our great thoroughfares, is described 
by Mr, Pratt as "a skeleton vehicle," whose 
prominent parts are (i) the large suspension 
wheel, from 42 to 60 inches in diameter, 
according to the height of the rider, and 
fitted with a revolving axle and a rubber tire ; 
(z) the very much smaller following wheel, 
connected with the other by means of (3) a 
saddle-frame on which the rider sits, almost 
directly over the suspension wheel, so as to 
give to his feet when working the cranks a 
natural downward tread instead of an unnat- 
ural outward thrust; and (4) the crossbar or 
handle, geared to the forewheel, by which 
the machine is steered. The bicycle differs 
from the old velocipede, not only greatly in 
appearance, but also in a number of impor- 
tant principles, for the clear, scientific expo- 
sition of which we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Pratt's pages. Of its "six necessary, 
component features," he tells us, "the Ger- 
mans have given us one; Frenchmen, two; 
an American suggested one ; and the English 
the other two, and then tinished up the job. 



and gave us the complete and perfect 

Of the bicycle on the road Mr. Pratt vmtes 
with befitting enthusiasm, if not with poetic 
ardor,and sets forth its merits and attractions 
as an instrument of sport, not only, but of use, 
in persuasive terms. He waxes eloquent 
over its capabilities and charms, represent- 
ing it as "safer, gentler, readier, and less 
monotonous" than horseback-riding; and 
" economical, rapid, and capable of long con- 
tinuance without exhaustion" as a means of 
practical travel ; while he affirms, with proof, 
that it takes a man along three times as fast 
as he can walk, and with much less expendi- 
ture of power: 

One tides eight or nine miles an hour on it, over 
ordinary roads, lor several hours in succession, 
and dismounts as fresh as when he began; and 
there are no special discomforts, such as follow 
walking or horseback-riding for (he same length 
of time. One hundred mtles in a day is a lair 
day's ride on the road for an average rider ; Sfiy 
miles a day is a pastime ; a run of ten or twenty 
miles of an evening, or to a morning brcaklast- 
cali on a friend, is a pleasant and wholesome 
diversion. It is driven with ease, after a little 
practice, up any hill where a horse in light huggy 
can trot, and over any road that is decent lor 
travel. A sani^ mad, or deep mud, or very 
stony way, is dimcult; so is a cobble-stone pave- 
ment ; but the bicycle is a practical road machine 
lot all ordinary highways, up hill and down hill 
as they occur, and is far more enjoyable out of 
doors than on a floor. 

Several of the most popular patterns of the 
bicycle are only to be had of English makers, 
but a first-rate machine is now made by an 
American company, at prices ranging, we 
believe, from f8o upwards; and it will not be 
the fault of Mr. Pratt's well-planned and 
pleasantly-written treatise if the eleven clubs 
and more than five hundred riders already 
registered in the United Suites are not mul- 
tiplied many fold in the next few 



ADAMS'S LIFE OF QALLATIH.* 

BIOGRAPHY is tohistory very much what 
Ariadne's thread was to the labyrindi. 
Constitutional history in particular, appeal- 
ing as it does to other faculties than the 
imagination, is by no means as enticing as it 
is valuable. But once let the reader grasp 
the thread of a single life, and the political 
perplexities of past generations become as 
entertaining as those of to-day ; once give 
him the magic of interest in an individual 
character, and be will do any amount of oth- 
erwise tedious work with a keen and genuine 
appreciation. This is what Mr. Adams has 
done for the period from (he adoption of the 
Constitution to Jackson's administration. 
That a book critical of Federalism and eulo- 
gistic of Mr. Gallatin should come not only 
from New England, once the hot-bed ol 
Federiilism, but from a member of the 
Adams famiiy, whose ancestors were Federal 
chiefs, is an obvious commentary on the judi- 
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cial fairness which the author would be ex- 
pected to show in painting a character so 
liberally hated and loved as Mr. Gallatin. 
When Mr. Gallatin says of President John 
Adams : " You can have no idea of the mean- 
ness, indecency, almost insanity of his con- 
duct " (p. 265), no remark is made ; but it is 
a little too much when Gallatin writes to his 
wife, when a tailor had sfioiled a coat for 
him: " Every man, from John Adams to John 
Hewitt, who undertakes to do what he does 
not understand, deserves a whipping," and 
the author thinks the gentleman's head is 
turned by success. Mr. Adams's position 
with regard 10 the Federalists in this volume 
is much the same as Macaulay's to the To- 
ries, while, on the other hand, he is not 
slow in pointing out the failures of JeSer- 
sonian Republicanism; and is in all re- 
spects faithful to history and the facts. The 
style is clear, strong and forceful; while al- 
ways well-balanced and tinished, his language 
is yet vigorous and unequivocal. 

The little previously known of Mr. Galla- 
tin might give rise to an observation that the 
subject was unworthy the labor of so skillful 
a worker. But it is not so. Mr. Gallatin 
was great even in an age of great men ; and 
how able the men of that generation were is 
made only too painfully manifest when com- 
pared with our superficial ptolitical leaders of 
to-day. The circumstances which brought 
the philosophic yoimg Genevan at the age of 
[9 to our shores in 17S0, gives us an 
insight into the various evolutions of free 
spirit and independence then appearing, in 
the most diverse shapes, in the Western 
World. And one of its finest manifestations 
was in the young democrat, who struggled 
for a time in Maine ; taught French at Har- 
vard; drew the attention of Marshall and 
Patrick Henry at 2z ; joined the rest of the 
world in mad land speculations on the Ohio; 
first appeared in public life in the Harrisburg 
Convention of 1 788 ; and at 33 was so popu- 
lar as to be elected United Stales Senator 
from Pennsylvania by both parties. His 
Harvard career, however, nearly lost him his 
first love; her mother objecting to him as 
one "qui a i.\i maitre d'Scole S Cambridge." 
But throughout, Mr. Gallatin's life was par- 
ticularly well fitted for biography, planned, 
as it were, by fate very much after the style 
of a sensational novel; and to the end of the 
negotiations for the Treaty of Ghent the in- 
terest grows with a steady crescendo. 

Of the five Books, on Youth, Legislature, 
Treasury, Diplomacy and Age, the third will 
prove the most interesting, as it is the most 
skillfully handled. Mr, Gallatin's policy 
while in the Treasury, from iSoi to 1S13, 
was great in its simplicity; with a morbid 
(ear of debt, he shrank from the complex ma- 
chinery of sinking funds borrowed by Ham- 
ilton from Pitt, and persistently urged, for the 
payment of our debt, simply that expendituret I ^-> 
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Cabinet officer lo control expenditure, arose 
his much-abused opposition to useless waste 
in the Navy Department. But his position 
was not one o£ opposition to a navy in the 
abstract; and his course, in spite of contrary 
Opinions, seems perfectly consistent. To 
use circumstances until we were in the right 
position to build a navy was Mr. Gallatin's 
policy, and, as events proved, it was the right 
one. To charge Mr. Gallatin with later in- 
consistency is lllie imputing to a poor man a 
dislike of warm coats because he refused his 
f'iend's advice to buy one when he could not 
afford it. His policy of raising supplies by 
direct taxation is supported, moreover, by 
the facts of the late war witii the South 
OSCt)' All annual tax of six hundred mil- 
liODS would have carried us through the five 
years of war and disbandment, malcing a total 
of three thousand millions ; and, as a proof 
that the country was able to stand so much 
direct taxation, in the year after the war a 
sum much larger than six hundred millions 
was actually paid as taxes. As it was, the 
war cost us four thousand millions, because 
we did not adhere to the policy of raising 
supplies within the year. But, although un- 
able to carry out this policy, and in spite of 
the obstructions placed by congressional op- 
position and unwise expenditure, at the end 
of 1811, Mr. Gallatin had paid oS forty-six 
millions, or one half of the then existing 
debt The young and sensitive foreigner, 
struggling with entirely uncongenial sur- 
roundings in the Maine forests and cut off 
from his family, is a pathetic picture; but it 
is hardly as pathetic as this, after he became 
one of the nation's leaders : 

With this wound [Ihs appoinlment to office of 
his enemy, Duane, by MadisonJ incessantly 
smarting at his heirt ; with all his great schemes 
and brilliant hopes of administtative success 
shattered into fragments; with a majority of bit- 
ter personal enemies in the Senate eager to ob- 
struct every inch of his path; with ... ut- 
ter financial confusion around him ; with a war 
against the richest and most powerful nation in 
the world staring bim in the face, and almost cer- 
tain domestic treason behind ; with his own expe- 
dients invariably defeated, and with the most con- 
temptible and shifline experiments in politics 
forced into his hands, Mr. Gallatin was now called 
upon to take up his burden and march (p. 443}. 

To Mr. Gallatin himself his life probably 
seemed as a warning against entering public 
life i but the attractiveness of duty well done 
is so admirably portrayed by Mr, Adams 
that there are few who would not choose Mr. 
Gallatin's career of persecuted uprightness 
to one of a happier but less sttiking chat- 
acter. 

Too bitterly hated to be of farther use in 
the Treasury, instead of pouting and retiring 
at a critical time for the country, he accom- 
plished by diplomacy at London and Ghent 
what he was prevented by the Senate from 
doing at home. When the reader drops into 
the narrative of the negotiations for peace 
with England in 1S14, which expands into 
the full sweep of a history of the Treaty of 
Ghent instead of being a mere biography of 



Mr. Gallatin, he is fully prepared, by this 
*gg''3vatingly pleasant foretaste, to enjoy 
whatever else Mr. Adams may add to his 
previous contributions to American history. 

Out of the whole study on Mr. Gallatin, the 
author has left us a clear picture of a man 
who knew how to abandon Uieory, and move 
with his generation far better than Jefferson ; 
with long practical experience, but who did 
not allow for the passions and inconsistencies 
of man ; a Republican, but not an advocate 
of Slates' right ; of high courage, he held 
even his courage, as he did other things, 
under strict control; conscious of his fine 
talents, but with great reticence and forbear- 
ance under injustice ; conciliatory, and know- 
ing just when and how to yield, but yet 
steadily firm; with those fine qualities of 
perfect temper, tact and persistence, which 
made him a model diplomate; with great 
executive and organizing ability; with ac- 
curate and wide information, fertility of re- 
source, patience, unselfishness, strong per- 
sonal attachments, retentive memory and 
untiring industry ; in a word, a Saladin rather 
than a Richard ("using the razor when he 
would have done better with the axe"). 

Together with Mr. Gallatin's writings, this 
memoir makes up a most serious and impor- 
tant study on what is undoubtedly theperiod 
in our history richest in political lessons. It 
is a piece of workmanship worthy of the 
subject treated; it is broad, masterly, and 
with a dignity quite its own. With its ad- 
mirable index, the volume is welt-nigh a 
perfect specimen of printing. Three or four 
insignificant omissions by the proof-reader 
{p. 122, ]. 8, p. Z55, 1. 26, p. 395, 1. 12, p. 599, 
1. 26,) hardly deserve mention. 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 



AH EHQLISHICAH IN AUEBIOA,* 

ON the principle that itis good to see our- 
selves as others see us, such a book as 
this ought to possess the highest interest and 
value for the American reader in particu- 
lar. No intelligent Englishman could travel 
through the United Stales and write an ac- 
count of what he saw, as it looked to him, 
which we should not be wise to read, and, it 
is to be hoped, the wiser for reading. We 
should laugh a little, probably, at some of 
his reflections upon things familiar to us, 
and we should see new proof of the tradi- 
tional complacency of the Englishman with 
everything English ; but we should forget all 
these superficial oddities in the really fresh 
aspects of old scenes as viewed through 
strange eyes, and we should get many good 
hints which could hardly be taken so easily 
in any other wise. 

In While and Black Sir George Campbell 
has given us a volume which fulfills all these 
conditions. It is the intelligent narrative, 
by an observing foreigner, of an instructive 



tour through parts of our country during the 
last year. It.'; judgments are those of a 
mind ripened by experience in many lands. 
Its manner is simple, and its tone kindly; 
and its special bearing is upon important 
topics of a social and political character, 
particularly (hose relating to race questions 
at the South and to the settlement of the 
issues of the late war Sir George landed 
in New York, whence he proceeded leisurely 
to Chicago by way of Boston and Niagara 
Falls. From Chicago he went down into 
Missouri and Kansas, exploring Indiana and 
Ohio as he returned to Pennsylvania. From 
Pennsylvania his route was southward to 
Baltimore and Washington, into Virginia, 
and on indeed as far as the Carolinas and 
Georgia; and at New York he embarked for 

The first half of the volume, printed in 
large, loose lyi>e, is taken up with a recital 
nf what may be called the author's general 
reflections and conclusions upon this tour. 
He begins by saying that "all of us," i.e , 
the English, "ought (o know the Americans 
better than we do," and by asking for a freer 
interchange of travelers between the two 
countries. The country, he tells us, was 
not so strange as he expected to lind. 
Taking it mile for mile, he confesses it 
"about equal to, hut not superior to Eng- 
land." The likenesses between the real 
Americans and the English he thinks are 
much more numerous and more prominent 
than the unlikenesses. The hotels he pro- 
nounces " extremely convenient for the pass- 
ing traveler." " American towns are very 
much like English towns;" but the cities 
"are too big." After these more common 
matters, such points as schools, temperance, 
religion, and taxation, are the subjects of 
remark with Sir George ; and lo the sum of 
his impressions at the South nearly a hun- 
dred pages are devoted. Here he saw and 
conversed with both the planter and the 
negro, and on the whole found the condition 
of the latter surprisingly good. The Carpel- 
Bag rule he is inclined to Chink was a scan- 
dal rather than a permanent injury, and his 
general view of the Southern situation is 
extremelysanguine. 

In the second half of the book, printed in 
smaller and closer type. Sir George gives us 
some of the contents of his journal, describ- 
ing with much circumstantiality his actual 
adventures and observations during his trav- 
els. To many readers, who care less for 
philosophical comment than for picturesque 
narrative, this will prove the more entertain- 
ing portion of the volume. Here are to be 
found many of the data on which the author 
bases his conclusions. In New York he 
luxuriated at the Windsor, "did" the Cen- 
tral Park in a single afternoon, and admired 
the elevated railways. From New York to 
Boston he traveled by the " New York Cen- 
tral Railway" — one of his few mistakes. - 1 ^^ 
Boston he found "a fine, substantial town,. lv~ 
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with good stone buildings and churches." 
Westward of Boston his first pause was at 
Schenectady, " a nice country town." Niag- 
ara Falls he pronouoces " a fine and unique 
thing." The American arrangements for 
stopping and starting trains he does not 
exactly like: 

Thpre are no porters to shuul, and no slam- 
ming oi doors, because there are no doors to 
■lam, and most ftequentlv no warning is given, 
whatever. The tram slides a«ay quite ,<ilenlly 
and until I gained experience 1 was once or twice 
almost left behind whilst standing on the plat- 
form, because 1 thought that the train going oR 
in that style must be only shunting. 

The hotel car, however, was a great accom- 
modation, but the sleeping car he was not 
so sure about : 

What sgrprises one is, that whereas in America 
there is aimoKi always separate accommodation 
for ladies, every hotel having a semraie ladies' 
entrance, and even every posi-oflice a special 
window for ladies, in the slceping-cara there is no 
division at all — all sciesand ages areaccommo- 
dated promiscuously. 

Wherever Sir George went he ingratiated 
himself with everybody, and in various ways 
secured unusual facilities for pursuing bis 
researches. Railroad presidents made him 
their guests. At convenient points he 
. stopped off "the line," as an Englishman 
calls the railroad, and investigated farms, 
schools, and manufactories. Agricultural 
interests were everywhere his special care. 
Thus, in Illinois : 

We visited a small American fanner, and found 
his name to be Campbell. 1 noticed that he and 
his family prnnounced it in the orthodox way, 
sounding the B, whereas all the higher classes of 
Americans, even in New York, invariablv pro- 
nounce (he name in the old lowland Scotch 
fashion as " Cammel." They appeal to the poet- 
ical autbotiiy of the song — 

The CamplMl^i ICunniEli} an ccmini. 
This is one of those cases In which the language 
and pronunciation of the working classes iii 
America are more modern than that of the 
higher classes. My namesake had a good new 
barn, but a very poor house. They aay that all 
thrifty farmers' build an improved bam first, and 
an improved house afterwards. He had two 
pairs of horses, one hired servant and a number 
of children. Of course he woriced, and worked 
hard, himself. 

At Washington Sir George interviewed 
President Hayes, finding him very much of 
a gentleman, and his wife a lady. In Vir- 
ginia and further South he had much to do 
with ex-Confederate officers, and went more 
deeply into every-day affairs in general than 
most American travelers would do, and his 
pages are full of interesting pictures of the 
present Southern condition. 

Sir Geoi^e'a one mistake was in neglect- 
ing New England. We hope he will take an 
early opportunity to perfect his American 
education in this respect. 

PIOTIOH. 



Jutt Om Day. [George R. Lockwood. Jt.oo.] 



Lighlin Dark PInita. Bv Henry S. Drayton. 
[Claxton, Kemsen & Kaff el finger, ^i.lj.] 
Mmiy. By Jules A. Taidieu. [D. Applelon & 

Co. 2SC.] 

Undtr till WiUimis. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van 
Loon. [T. B. Pelerdon & Brothers. J1.50.] 

Somehoiiy'i Nid. By Mrs. A. M. Freeman. 
[S. C. Griggs & Co. Jt.oo.] 

Und/r the fidlt. A romance. By Leonard 
Kip. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. Jl 33.] 

'Why Miss Delicia Mainwaring should 
have been chosen as figure-head for Miss 
Butt's newest novel, it is not easy to 
understand, since the story includes at least 
one woman infinitely more interesting than 
herself. Delicia, at the age of twenty-seven, 
is apologized for by her chronicler as past all 
reasonable probabilities of romance, and 
spoke'n of by her friends as " Dear old Miss 
Mainwaring." 



Tkc i. 






I oi a woman who has 
of but 
iponance (says Miss Bull], and yet, il the 
truth was [old, the story of a woman who has 
passed her twenty-fifth year is. as a rule, far mote 
mteresting than the account of those trifles which 
make up the history of a girl. She has lived — 

frubably has suffered, ana through the sufiering 
as gaircd sympathy. Often, may-be. she doeij 
not know herself wherefore it is that, as the gray 
hairs begin to show among the brown ones ( I ) 
and the brilliancy of her comjilexion lo fade, she 
finds that she makes truer, warmer friends, than 
in the days when, admired of all, she went forth 
but to conquer. 

All of which is very good of Miss Butt, 
but sounds comically to people who have 
been accustomed to thinking of twenty-seven 
as a period of comparative youthfulness and 
quite possible adventure ; a. period when a 
woman, not yet in her full prime, has added 
to her girlish bloom the further graces of 
thought, feeling, and culture, and is very 
nearly as charming as she is likely to be! 
However, as all Miss Mainwaring's contem- 
poraries unite in shelving her as an old maid 
past hope, we wiC say no more in her de- 
fense, and be humbly glad that before the 
decrepitude and rheumatism of her third 
decade seizes upon her, Miss Butt has the 
charity to provide a mild romance, and that 
unlikely thing, a husband, so that we have 
her comfortable beyond expectation. We 
are less satisfied with her disposal of dear, 
delightful, sharp-tongued, sweet, capable 
Betty Stevens, who to our thinking is the 
great success of the book, and one of the 
most original figures in late fiction. For the 
rest, the atmosphere of the tale is a bright 
one (we do not refer to London smoke], and 
though the heroine proper is staid and flavor- 
less, and the secondary heroine. Cicely, fool- 
ish and unlikely, the Stevens family, with its 
mob of delicious children and the incompar- 
able Betty, are enough in themselves and 
without further assistance to make the book 
far more than readable — successfiU and 
thoroughly entertaining. 

The story of Just One Day would be a 
very readable and salutary story if it were not 
for the silly and tedious baby-talk which 
runs through iL In form it thus appears to 
belong to the same shelf with UeUn's 



Babies, but in spirit and fact it is a much 
more serious work, having for its aim to 
make one feel the weight of the load that 
rests on a woman's shoulders who has house 
and children to care for, and to rebuke the 
inconsiderateness and selfishness which too 
often add to her burden. Some husbands 
who do not realize what the wife and mother 
has to do, should look upon this life-like and 
pathetic picture of "just one day," and take 
the lesson to hearL 

Light in Dark Plates is a well-meant 
story, after the Sunday school book 
model, but rather above the average quality 
thereof, relating to the fortunes of a poor but 
worthy city family, who, like the children of 
Israel in Egypt, "had light in their dwell- 
ing," and amidst a good share of trials pre- 
served intact their virtues and their peace of 
mind, and came out at last into pleasant 
places. The dialogue is a little conventional, 
and not always natural, there being a ten- 
dency 10 exaggerated "dialect" in some 
parts; but the moral effect is excellent 

In Money, we have a quiet French com- 
edy, clean, fragrant, and well written ; rather 
crowded with characters, which, however, 
are drawn with good effect, and flavored with 
a mild humor ; but we have not found it very 
interesting. 

Under the Willows is trash. 

Mrs. Freeman's &iary oi Somebody' s A'ed — 
why so entitled itmightbe hard to explain — 
belongs to the cause of moral and social re- 
form, dealing as it does with drunkenness, 
imprisonment, and the duties of a Christian 
community to convicts and their families. A 
rich Irish brogue is one of its strong ingred- 
ients, but its taste otherwise approaches the 
insipid. 

Mr. Kip's stoiy is true to the descriptive 
word in its title. It is a "romance," and as 
such is well planned and carefully wrought 
We do not think that the romance is now 
the most successful sort of fiction, in respect 
to popularity; nor are its capabilities so 
great as respects what we consider to be a 
chief end of fiction, namely to teach ethics 
by the medium of entertainment Mr. Kip 
has not written an absorbing romance, nor 
one that is charged with any lessons in pa^ 
tictdar; but it is a well-done piece of difficult 
work, nevertheless, and is fully worth the 
novel-reader's attention. The scene is laid 
in a city of Guienne in the sixteenth century, 
and centers in the fine old cathedral church 
of Sainte-Clotilde, one of whose priests, 
PJre Rouflet, has developed a talent for 
painting which has attracted the attention of 
even the great Leonardo himself. The 
action is confined to the priest, a sitter, her 
lover, and one other girl who has already 
served the artist as model for a master-piece. 
The priest is made to develop somewhat of 
the alleged craft of his profession in a matter 
affecting the relations between the other 
three parties to the tale, and its issne is a 
tragedy. The author has caught in very 
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good degree the color of place and time, and 
pitches his voice very nicely upon that un- 
usuai but not unpleasant key which belongs 
to awork of this character. The suggestion 
of the antique is well preserved throughout, 
and for many readers the story has attrac- 
tions which will not fail to be recognized. 



lOHOB NOTIOES. 

Readings from English Hislary. Selected 
and edited by John Richard Green. [Har 
per & Brothers. $1.50.] This book is a very 
happy thought indeed. From a large num- 
ber of standard authors — Macaulay, Lin- 
gard, Freeman, Scott, Bancroft, Motleyi 
Miss Yongc, and others, Mr. Green has 
made some seventy-five short selections, 
connecting them with links of his own; the 
effect of the whole book, in its three parts, 
being to tell the story of English history, 
from the beginning until the present, by 
roeaiis of successive pictures of notable 
periods, events and personages. Varieties 
of style lend a peculiar attractiveness to the 
method, and in plan and execution the book 
is an admirable, as it is a truly unique, short 
history of England. Young readers, who 
have not only history to learn, but a style of 
their own to form, will find it peculiarly prof- 
itable. But It was a mistake, we think, to 
have paged the volume by parts indepen- 
dently, instead of consecutively. 



The Count Agincr de Gasparin. From 
the French of Th. Eorel. [Anson D. F. 
Randolph Sl Co. fi.oo,] One of the inti- 
mate friends of Count Gasparin, alike " in 
good and evil days," M. Borel, here pays his 
reverent and loving tribute to that eminent 
Christian writer and friend of lilaerty. It is 
only in outline, however, that his history and 
character are given — a sketch which makes 
us wish that the picture had been completely 
wrought out The chapters are brief, and 
but sis in number, with the simple divisions 
of hfs Early Education, The Academy, Pub- 
lic Life, The Orator and Writer, The Man, 
and The Last Winter. Count Gasparin, of 
a Corsican family, was bom in France, where 
he lived until the revolution of 1848, after 
which he chose Switzerland for his home 
and he could never be induced to remove 
from it There, in the atmosphere of free< 
dom, among friends who understood and ap- 
preciated him, he did his life-work : 
Christian philanthropist, laboring by voice 
and pen, and dying in the midst of thi 
people who loved him, on the 14th of May 
1871. Of his simple, happy and useful life 
there among the Swiss mountains, he says 

How often have I thanked God when circum 
stances have permitted me to live in the country, 
removed from the foul and heated atmosphere of 
party hale, in the performance of wholesome and 
simple tasks. There are some things which I 
could never have written had I not been sitting 
beforethe little rustic table in my summer house, 
where there was wafted to me, on the wings of 
the health-giving breeze, the odor of the fir tree 



courage. 

The biography deals less with his career as 
a moral and political writer than with his 
character as a man; and (he two closing 
chapters give us glimpses of the cultivated 
iety which he drew about him, made up 
of such men as Vinet and D' Aubign^, and 
igenial tastes ; of his rambles 
with his wife and the children ; of his chari- 
to the peasants ; and, as the last act of 
his noble life, his unselfish devotion to the 
sick and wounded soldiers of the defeated 
army, which hastened his death. 

Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. Bums. 
By Principal Shairp. [Harper & Brothers. 
Each 60C.] We are inclined to rank Mr. 
Troliope's volume as the most readable 
ber yet published in Mr. Morley's series 
English Men of Letters." And it is 
2 the less so that there is something 
about Mr. Trollope in it as well as about 
Thackeray. A life of Thackeray has never 
yet been written, and we are not likely to 
get it at present, at least, since it was his 
vn wish that none should be attempted. 
!r. Trollope therefore calls his book only a 
sketch, and it is hardly more than that; but 
it gives one a very good idea of Thackeray 
and his writings, and it does not exaggerate 
the merits of either. We think Mr. Trol- 
lope might have written more warmly. Per- 
haps he would have done so had he known 
his subject in person longer and better. 
Thackeray could not have been the immedi- 
favorite that Dickens was, 
} be seen whether his repu- 
will not increase while Dickens's 
decreases. Thackeray hardly did himself 
His pen was a master's, but the 
hand which held it was unsteady. With a 
different character he would have achieved 
r more. As it is, acquaintance with him 
id his novels is one of the rare privileges 
of the reader of English literature, and this 
introduction ought to be improved byall to 
whom he is a stranger. 

No wonder that Burns, " the greatest lyric 
poet the modern world has seen," according 
to one author ; at all events, a being of such 
rare genius, such sharply contrasted moods 
whose life and writings, if we take int( 
account his unpublished and never-to-be-pub- 
lished manuscripts, so blend purity 
coarseness, the chaste tones of refined pas- 
sion with the base notes of a sinful life — 
wonder that such a man, whom Byron called 
" a strange compound of inspired clay," has 
had many biographers. The earlier 
who perhaps knew him best, gave i 
worst side ; Lockhart and Cunninghan 
endeavored to set their hero in a mor 
orable light Principal Shairp stands 
already before the public as himself too 
much of a moralist to pass over any phase of 
I the poet's life irithout the criticism that the 



occasion demands ; but while he just lifts the 

veil wliere historic accuracy demands that it 

should be lifted, he is content to drop it 

again without presenting his readers with 

details that would piain without instructing. 

The story of Burns's loves, which for most 

people is the story of his life, if not told with 

the sympathy of an ardent admirer, is truth' 

fully sketched, and if the reader wishes his 

notions aroused, he may acquaint himself 

Ih Highland Mary, Bonny Jean, and Cla- 

ida, Ihrougli the medium of the poems. 

In fact this biography i$ a good introduction 

the writing of Burns, traveling alongside, 

as it does, the composition of his various 

poems, so as to be a running commentary 

se, as well as on his life, of which the 

verse is the artistic expression. 

The Ufi and Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson. [T. Y. CrowelJ. 

81.50.] We find nothing on the title-page, 
elsewhere, in this edition of Conybeare 
and Howson's St. Paul to indicate that it is 
incomplete. Yet it lacks the copious notes, 
many of the illustrations, and the unabridged . 
index; ail of which are to be found in the 
almost equally compact one-volume edition 
published by I.ODgmans in 1872, and im- 
ported by A. D, F. Randolph & Co. The 
text appears to be unimpaired. If one wants 
that alone, it is here presented in an attrac- 
! form, but we should advise the student 
keep his dollar and a half until it has 
grown to two and a half, and then buy the 
work complete. The notes are too valuable 
be lost by any except the most superficial 

A. Williams & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished a faC'Simile of Hales's large broad- 
side Map of Boston as it was in 1814, which 
s a very interesting map to study for the 
ight it throws on the growth of the city 
during the past half century. Up to 1814 
iginal confines of the peninsula re- 
mained substantially unchanged, and topo- 
graphically the Boston of that date was 
much like the Boston of two hundred years 
ago. The changes of late have been vast 
indeed. 

Russell oit Horseshoeing. By William 
Russell. [Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.] 
Mr. Russell fs a practical horseshoer, of 
many years' experience, and this manual is 
based upon a thorough anatomical knowledge 
of the horse's foot, and a diligent study of 
the diseases to which it is incident Its 
method is scientific and its materials are in- 
structive. It could have been improved by 
literary revision, but as it is, it is fitted to be 
of much service to harse~owners and farriers. 
There are numerous illustrations of hoofs 
and shoes, and minute directions are given 
for the different shoeing requii 
ferent conditions of the feet 
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THE APPETITE TOE FIOTIOS. 

THE reports of the librarians of twenty- 
four public libraries are said, by some- 
body who has been at the pains of tabulating 
them, to show that sixty-eight ^ct-^w/ of the 
books taken from these libraries are works 
of fiction. This is certainly a large propor- 
tion, and if it extends generally, the fact is a 
serious one. itamounts to saying that seven 
books out of every ten which the people 
read are novels, and it is very much to be 
feared that a great many people never get 
beyond the seven ! The margin left for his- 
tory, biography, science, and what may be 
called useful reading, is deplorably small. 

There are two uses to be made of this fact 
of the popular preference for fiction. One 
Is to weep over it and scold about it; to 
preach against novels and novel reading ; to 
establish librar)- censorships, which, if they 
do not reduce the number of novels 
shelves, shall at least abridge the number of 
novels given out to readers ; and 
and similarly despotic ways to try and curb 
the appetite. The other use of the fact 
would be to wait upon our novel wri 
sec if, in view of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, they cannot be induced to give 
us better novels. 

We confess frankly that we think the lat- 
ter the more excellent way. The peopl< 
generally get what they want, and we shall 
do better to turn our attention to improving 
the quality of the supply than to try to cut 
the supply down. 

Here is a great engine of popular influ- 
ence — fiction. We cannot stop the engine 
from working ; wilt it not be wise to endeavor 
to make it work better? Let more of our 
best writers try novel-writing, and let us not 
struggle for fewer novels, but for more use- 
ful ones. 



KEASme AEIGET. 

ALMOST every article of food has its poi- 
son ; and a most important function of 
our internal economy consistsin its intelligent 
discrimination between the good and the 
evil ; its careful assimilation of the good, 
and its rigorous rejection of the evil. The 
good it gathers into the vessels which are 
the storehouse of life, but the bad it casts 
away. The peach with its prussic acid, the 



pie-plant with its oxalic acid, tea with its tan- 
nic acid, the tomato and even the potato 
each with its own deleterious ingredi 
all illustratioDs of substances which contain 
what, in sufficient quantities, might be the 
death of man, were he not provided with thi 
power of , separating between the forces o 
death and life. Were it not for the safe- 
guards which we involuntarily practice 
could not eat with safety half the things 
which now not only feed the body but grat- 
ify the taste. 

Something very tike this power is needed 
with respect to the books we read. Our 
minds should cultivate the gift, in keeping 
with that of our physical organs within, 
whereby, feasting upon the rich and varied 
th which theyare supplied, they may 
: only what is nutritious, or palatable 
without being harmful, and at the same time 
throw off what is calculated to offend and 
injure. Few books can be mentioned in the 
general departments of literature which do 
not, like the foods we have mentioned above, 
the good and the bad combined. 
History is ful! of dangerous episodes, biog- 
phy of specious examples, poetry of in- 
flaming imaginings, and fiction of demoral- 
izing license. And yet the worst of the 
books that ate notoriously bad prohiablj 
have some good in them; pictures which 
may be looked upon without harm, and li 
sons which it would be profitable to learn. 
A great art in reading, then, one which 
lould be inculcated in theory, and in 
the practice of which the oldest and wisest 
of us should constantly be drilling ourselves, 
is this art of so carrying the mind along the 
paths of another's thought that it shall re- 
tain only the good and the true and the beau- 
tiful, while the bad and the false and the 
repulsive shall instantly pass out of sight 
and recollection. Only as we are masters of 
this art are we safe in the midst of the 
perils to which reading exposes us; and in 
this art, which may be settled by practice 
into a habit, our youth particularly should be 
zealously educated. 
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otherwise productive of much profit or glory 
to the mother-country, have enriched French lit- 
.lure. He was born in the island of Uourbon 
'753i '"^ died at Paris in 1S14. By far the 
gcr part of his life was spent in old France ; 
I his descriptions of the scenery of the Masca- 
<e Archipelago are neither many nor particu- 
larly vivid. Bui his birthplace, for all that, made 
■■' 1 what he was in literature. He was early 
t to France to be educated ; he took a tran- 
It lit of devotion, and Ihen entered the army, 
t, while still auite voung, he relumed to Bour- 
bon; and there he fell in love with a very young 
lady, whose literary name is El^onoie. Parny's 
biographers used to call her by the highly poeti- 
cal title of Esther de Ba'if ; but modern aulhori- 
will have il thai she was a Mile. Troussaille, 
Christian name unknown. The affair went (o 
considerable lengths) but Parny's father refused 
his permission to the loven to marry. The vic- 



tim consoled himself after the manner of his 
kind. He wrote a volume of Poliits iralipui, 
which at once made him famous, and with which, 
afier the manner of Mr. Fendennis and other 
verse-makers, he afterwards incorporated much 
veiae that had originally been addressed to other 
young ladies besides El^onorc, but which was 
now [ransf erred to her. She married another; 
and Parny, finally quitting Bourbon, established 
himself in a rustic abode near l':iris, where he 
lived very comfortably on his income and nuraed 
his reputation. This life was disturbed by the 
universal disturber — the Revolution. That the 
poet thereby ceased to be Evarisie Disiri de 
porges, Vicoratc de Pamy, and became plain 
Citizen Evarisie Parny, does not seem to nave 
troubled him much. But his fortune suffered 
from the financial confusions of the time, and at 
last he found himself nearly penniless. A friend 
in high places gave him a post, which he did not 
keep long; and he then took seriously to litera- 
ture. The chief result was the somewhat famous 
Cuem da Dimx. In spite of what Sainte- 
Bcuve says, it is diiGcult to feel much admiration 
for this performance. Il conaials of the regula- 
(and by this lime very stale) phihsapht 
ribaldry at the eipense of Christianity; Ihc wit 
is very easy wil, and the thing had Seen much 
better done before — putting out of sight entirely 
the question whether it ought ever to have been 
done at alL It delayed its author's admission 
to the Academy for some time, but prohably con- 
soled him in his pocket. As Napoleon rose 
Pamy's circumstances improved. As has been 
cemaiked, Fontanes, the liierary adviser of the 
Emperor, thought highly of him and he was pen- 
sioned. About the time of the projected Eng- 
lish invasion he produced a very wonderful worlt 
of a patriotic character. This is entitled " Ged- 
iam I Goddam I par un French — Dog ; " and 
Lhe terriGc irony of the title gives only a faint 
idea of its remarkable contents. It is a poem in 
four cantos, containing an allegory of the Nor- 
man Conqtiest. George III appears as Harold; 
his sons under the not too obscure veils of 
Ansclare, Kyor, Cambrid, etc The ministers 
demand two hundred thousand guineas where- 
with to corrupt Parliament, and, on the King 
denmrring, point out that all prices liave risen, 
those of members of Parliament with the rest. 
The English army marches under the conduct of 
familiar spirits, such as 



L'adrei 



la tadji taai. 



Ansclare bombards Dieppe, and valiantly defeats 
several French fishermen. A Duchess (of Dev- 
onshire) kisses a laottitr — a slight variation on 
the English form of the legend. At last the 
decisive battle is [ought. The hired Scotchmen 
behave well, but the English troops, gorged over 
night with 

Le louid pudding cl ]■ nnglanl rtalbecf, 
: a miserable show. Their few valiant 



Le pcHnt "Hiorhenlhroii, 
Le (roid Cnnncnifi, Ic ui.lc Whi™b«™hon- 

__. slain, all the Royal princes run away, and at 
last Harold, hotly pursued, leaps the gates of 
Bethlehem Hospital, in search of an asylum, 
handsomely relinquishes liis crown, and disap- 
pears with the words 

J'aime la lous *t |e rcMt H BeBua. 

would, we think, require a wide search 
through literature to find a parallel to this ex- 
traordinary production, written by a man of such 
talent as Parny's. That talent, however, was dis- 
tinctly on the wane by this time. He addicted 
himself to the writing of epics, put forth a poem 
called LtJ Roii-Crcix, which is quite unreadable, 
occupied himself towards the close of liia 
ith twostill longer poems of a less respec* 
table nature. The first was entitled Ltt Amturt 
dtt Reims dt France, and he wisely burnt it 
The other was an extension of the Gtarre dt 
Dieux into a Chruliattidi, the manuscript of 
which is said to have been bought by the Resto- 
ration Government, careful of the morals and 
religion of its subjects, for thirty thousand franc*. 
Can anybody name a European Govemoicnl in 
the present day which is prepared to give twelve ~ 
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hundred and fifty pounds for the 
an ami -Christian poem? 
- All Ibis later work is a mer 
Parny's claims as a poe! rest upon his 
of Puiiin irodquts ajiA upon a cerlaii 
misceHaneuus work of a similar kind. 



i3 of modern English 
re or less marked, of 
iirit. The author' 
e seldom considered 



A BLUITDEB AND A OEDfE. 

SIR; Not long^o I pickedupatranslalionof 
Gaboiiau's "Clique d'Or" and, entangled 
in the author's subtile, though impossible, woof, 
I read on to ihe end. The translation had one 
systematic fault: Ihe book was Ihoroi^hly de- 
odorized of that French perfume which a few 
French words or expressions here and there are 
able to impart Dollars weie invariably substi- 
tuted for francs, whether in the mouths of the 
pseudo- Americans of the story, or of Parisians 
who had a vague idea thai the United Stales, 
which they possibly fancied to be identical with 
the United Stales of Colombia, were somewhere 
in the New World which Columbus had discov- 
ered. "Madam" replaced " madame " and 
'' mademoisetle." I don't object to its doing duty 
for both (for well-bred people do not usually call 
each olher Miss and ma'am), but to its doing 
duty for either. The famous Chlceau d' If was 
hideously disguised as ihe Castle of If. Had the 
church of Notre Dame occurred, the translator 
would doubtless have transmogrified it into Our 
Lady. 

In most cisatlantic edili 
writers I find evidences, 1 
Ihe same Americanizing 
orthographic preferences 

by his American publisher, and less seldom by 
his American pirate. His "Queen" becomes 
"queen," his "aie," "ai,"his "fulfilment," "ful- 
fillment," his "centre," "center," or his "prac- 
tising," "practicing," according to ihe usage of 
each composing room. And this is not 
worst : his Englisb ladies and gentlemen 
forced by the grammatical intolerance of 
American proof-reader to use such (lo ibem) 
possible ellipses as ** I sent it Saturday," " Your 
brother will help do it," "She ordered it made," 
or "Say, can you tell me? " His pounds are fre- 
quently reduced to dollars, his " steps " changed 
into "sloop," his "train" inio "cars," his 
"sharjiet" into "sharp," his "biscuits" into 
"crackers," bis "ugly" into "homely." He may 
even fall into (he hands of a sanctimonious prig 
who would substitute a nauseous euphemism even 
fur that curse of Uncle Toby which the recording 
angel blotted out with a tear. When a writer is 
unremunerated, it is adding insult to itljury to 
m^ike him seem to offend against art, nature, and 
his uwLi taste. 

Suiely these liberties with the text cannol 
materially aid the sale of a reprint. No reason- 
able creature disputes that Yorkshire idioms are 
^i natural and proper in Ihe mouth of a Yorkshire 
man as Californian idioms in the mouth of a 
Califomian. Even EnglUh spelling, it can hardly 
be denied, is more fitting than American spelling 
in a book written by an Englishman about Eng- 
likhmen. And Ihe excuse for modernizing 
archaic forms in popular editiotis of old authors 
cannot be effectually urged in opposition to this 
fitness. Modem English spelling is always 
mieiligiblt in the United States ; while differences 



cated readers as objects of their ridicule 01 
mimicry. 

In a tale of foreign life, translated from a for 
eign langitage, it is equally becoming to preservi 
the national coloring of the picture, by retaining 
a few foreign peculiarities, by leaving the national 
coinage unconverted, and translatable propei 
names untranslated. Almost all the readers of 
the most sensational novels must know the mc 
ing of "monsieur" or "mademoiselle," and 
approximate value of a franc, and most of them, 
probably, would understand that going to the 
Hold dts Etats Unit or to the Hold Ditu means 
going lo the United Slates Hotel or to the Hos- 
pital. And those who are ignorant of such 
familiar expressions would presumably be glad to 
inform themselves either by the context or by 
inquiry. I trust it is not an idle boast that the 
American working classesare singularly disposed 
to improve Iheir minds, and that Yankee inquisi- 
tivcness is only Ihe exaggeration of an insatiable 
longing to learn. Were it otherwise, the little 
learning of the public schools would be a useless, 
if not a dangerous thing. 
Can it be, however, that American readers, 
hile willing to learn in most directions, arc such 
Know-nothings" as to wish to remain ignorant 
of everything distinctive of a foreign nation ? Un- 
less this improbable supposition be true, pub- 
lishers are not justified on the score of expedi- 
ency in thus Americanizing Iheir translations and 
reprints. That their doing so, except possibly as 
regards the spelling, is unpleasing to cultivated 
readers, and, in Ihe case of reprints, distasteful 
and unjust to English authors, seems axiomatic 
In asimilar Americanizing spirit, many editors 
and publishers almost restrict native story-tellers, 
not of the first rank, to American themes. This, 
I believe to be a mistake- The cry of the publit 
for some years, it is true, has been for American 
stories and plays. Yet, whenever a " Daniel De^ 
ronda," a "Shaughraun" or a "Pinafore"' 
appears, the public hastens to read or see it, and 
forgets its cry. The merits of a tale or drama — 
its dramatic interest, its descriptive and imagina. 
live power, its vraiicmilaiKe — are still, and will 
ever be, its paramoonl attractions. In the case 
of two stories of equal merits, one having a 
domestic and the other a foreign plot, public 
favor would probably lean lo-day to the former, 
but In the next generation would just as probably 
incline to the latter. The more familiar the sub- 
ject, the mote readers can gratify their critical 
faculties; but the more unfamiliar Ihe subject, 

readers experience the pleasures of illi 

sioiL Moreover, the inherent snobbishness < 

nature should not be overlooked. There 

titled Americans, and a large proportion 

of readers in this, as in every country, li 

Lady Gwendoline's woes or Lord 
Lionel's escapades aiuid the picturesque sur- 
roundings of these aristociaticpersonages. Some 
shrewd publishers, like Mr. Bonner, owe much of 
their success to tbeir appreciation of this fact ; 
and the lately deceased English novelist, Rey- 
ilds, and other equally popular romancists are 
lavish in their use of princes, dukes, and earls. 
The permanent want in imaginative literalare 
variety, not contemporaneousness nor localism. 
Shakespeare and Scott, so far as I remember, 
laid all of Iheir scenes in other climes or ages 



may be asserted that new and near topics are 
preferable in light and humorous talcs or plays, 
old and distant topics in tragic and romantic ones. 
In these the unknown is more apt to seem 
imposing.* Yours respectfully, 

F. Blake Cbofton- 
Truro, J\r. S. 



lule ol ihe dijr alio [«bidi cluunl quoQlioni or illii. 
1. Even (hoK which every reader ihoulil undcstand, 
iah to undcnLHLid, iziuBl be fluppresKd becaufc 1 itw 
I underalsnd them. We miy refer freely la chancteis 
Fickwidi," or " Piiufon," though, wilb all Ihc mTiixl 

eihin JulluiCnu'iiai! Dick DadDre than Alexander 
^rcat. We may quote Fiench in moderlLicHi, though 
ably H tnte quotalloa from Cicero would lefrctfa nutnf 
! memoriei Ihkn one froni Ridoe or ChitnubrisBd. 
Ii bin eioteric illiiuim, uninlelli)pble Id the bulk of Ihe 
en of 1 gmi daily or — htaien save the nurkl — a 
crmrf weekly." Yet Ihe one » admiwlile, the other 



THE RESULTS OF VATTEMABE'8 
LBRABT SOHEME. 



of idiom, English, Irish and Scotch, are mostly I than their own ; and the same, or nearly Ihe 

familiar to American readers — to educated read- same, could be said of many other successful 

in consequence of their education, to nnedn- 1 writers of fiction. Other things being eqttal, it 



but yet nothing came of the exuberant French- 
scheme to endow Boston with what the 
show-bills term a grand combination, in the wajr 
literary, artistic and scientific institution, ex- 
in due time and through more immediate 
influences, in the institution of its great library. 
The agitation of the question, however, made 
known the deficiencies of the lime. Dr. Chan- 
g's coiiimittee took the measure of what Bos> 
could present in the way of library facilities, 
and they dragged their net so as to get some 
pretty small fry in its meshes. Their figures were 
within two or three years of date (1S41], and 
stood as follows: 

Topulation of Boston, . . . 81,984 

Social Librarits, 36 

Volumes in them, St^gi 

Value of same, 8130,055 

Persons using, 8^885 

Circulating Libraritl, 10 

Volumes in them ' . x%oiia 

Value of same, $10,000 

Persons using, 3,200 

School Libraritl, ....... 15 

Volumes in them 4,802 

Value of same 81,950 

Persons using, l,iaA 

Total valttmct, , . , . 114,683 

Total uitrt, 13,253 

The facilities, considering their character, were 
certainly not great for a city of eighty or ninety 
thousand inhabitants, but they were probably not 
approached by any other American town, unless 
by Philadelphia, thanks to Franklin, a Boston 
boy; and if the neighboring College library be 
considered, Boston was fat ahead of that city. 

Meanwhile Vatlemare, by his system of ex* 
changes, was forcing the issue, sure lo come. He 
had secured in Boston a number of books which, 
1841, he sent to the Municipal Council of 
Paris ; and early in 1843 he was the instrument in 
forwarding a return compliment from that body, 
set of about fifty volumes, which occasioned a 
special message of the Mayor in November, and 
which made the office of that magistrate the be- 
ginning of the future library. Four years later 
other coatrUMtloDs from Ihe same source treUetl 
the extent of this incipient collection ; and at 
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this dale (1847), Vattemare claimed that len 
(houaand volumea, including several sets of Na- 
poleon's Egypt, had been sent to this countrj' 
from France, under his supervision. Congress 
continued to consider his representations. (Huast 
Doeumints, 1S44, No. 539; 184S, Nos. 99, 590, 
839. Striatt Documcnls, 1848, No. 46 ; 1S50, No. 
126.] John Quincf Adams held in his hand a 
paper, which he was to present on the subject, 
when he fell on the floor of the house in 1S4S. 

Vattemare himself was in the country in 1847- 
48, 1849, tSjQ. The documents of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature evince the interest he still 
attracted. \,SiHale Documtnli, 1845, Nos- J6, 40; 
1850, No- 117. HoHSt, 1S49, No. 151.) 
York State came into the syslem in 1S45, and the 
City in 1847-8-9; Albany in 1847 \ Washington, 
Vermont, Connecticut and Indiana 
North Carolina and New Hampshire 

In 1850, from Congress and from the several 
states he had secnred a yearly grant ol 15,500; and 
in 1S5J, he reported to a gathering of libratians, 
then sitting in New York, that over 130 libraries 
and institutions were participating ir 
changes, and that between 1K47 and 
United Sutes had received from France, 30,655 
volumes, beside maps, engravings, medals, etc 

Meanwhile the decisive beneficence of Joshua 
Bales had brought the Public Library of Boston 
into active being, and Vattemare in September, 
1854, had forwarded to it from the city of Paris 
a case of 92 volumes. This positive 1 
at last in Boston was lt>oked upon by Vattemare 
as the result of his organization j and he wrote 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., June 4, 1S54, congratulating 
him that "the seed planted had prodi 
abundant harvest," and expressing joy to have his 
name associated " with the foundation of the glo- 
rious and patriotic movemenL" Mr. Winthrop, 
in his address at laying the comer stone of the 
library in 1855. had referred to Vattemare, as 
one whose offerings were the earliest of all — 
not without the protest of some, who counted bis 
enthusiasm as but the disguise of acharlataiu The 
•ame orator, and others who spoke three years 
later at the completion of the structure, made no 
mention of these services, and Vattemare did not 
fail to remark it. He expressed surprise to Mr. 
Quincy that no mention was made of the pioneers 
of 1841. 

But long before this Vattemare's local scheme 
bad lost, with many, much of the glow of its lirst 
inception. Its earliest friend. Dr. Channing, had 
become discouraged, and gave over in 1S49 the 
papers which had accumulated on his hands to 
Vattemare, who made some indorsements on 
thetn, and subsequently, in 1S55, gave them in a 
bound volume to the library- Prom these, and 
from others subsequently joined to them by Mr. 
Quincy, much of the material of this sketch is 
drawn. He had certainly excited not a little 
prejudice, and perhaps aversion by the grandilo- 
quent liabit of his utterances. George Livermore, 
in 1E50, wrote that the system of exchange had 
not produced commensurate results. The 
jpear Panizzi gave bis adverse testimony. Henry 
Stevens made a report on tiie collection of books 
at Paris, which had been sent from the States, 
representing it as a poor affair of 2,500 volun 
worth say $3,000, which had cost six years' 
vice, and (3,000 a year to Vattemare from the 
Stales. Edward Edwards made a rebutting 
•tatement, in which he rather incautiously relied 
vpoa the official reports of the governors of the 



and the Prefect of the Seine. Still a few 
later, 1854, Vattemare's lordly promises in- 
fected Guizot, who gave such countenance to a 
lew scheme of a " Universal Society for Intema- 
ional Ijterary Exchange," whose ultimate work 
VIS to rnake Vattemare's present labors seem 
rilling, that Mr- Winlhrop might well allude to 
hat distinguished man as one of Vattemare's 
supporters. Guizot is cieHited with saying, in 
:855, that up to that date Vattemare had placed 
70,000 volumes from France in this country, and 
brought 10,000 from the SUtes to France, The 
enthusiasm of Guizot was not alone. M. B. 
Field, speaking of the Academy Meeting in Paris, 
Feb. 24, 1855, referred to the " unqualified 
praise bestowed by all the speakers upon M. 
Vattemare's zeal-'" This, like the ISosIon scheme, 
came to naught ; but even up to his death in 
1S64, Vattemare continued in some way to push 
his exchanges, and his son Hyppotite proposed 
to continue it. The turmoil of the war did not 
prevent the State Department at that time from 
reopening the question of advisability, and 
correspondence, held with the late Prof. Jewett, 
drew out the latter's views. He statei" 
had learned at second hand that Vatte 
receiving at one time as much as (5.( 
from American Slates and institutions; that he 
considered Vattemare, whom he had ki 
simply an enthusiast, principally desirous of res- 
cuing his name from its associations with publi 
exhibitions, and of placing it among the culti- 
vators and patrons of learning. 

The scheme and its production is ni 
forgotten. The Public Library of Boston would 
doubtless have come without it ; yet in the agi 
tion which Vattemare incited, we must look for 
the earliest movements, which can be linked 
:tedly with the fruition now enjoyed b 
many. Justin Winsc 

8SAEE8FEABEASA. 
A Sketch of Shakespeare.* 

Ir. Leighton, who will be remembered as the 
omplished author of Change, Tki Sons of God- 
I, and other poems, has done the state a service 
by combining, in the charming little volume before 
the substance of three Addresses, read before 
the Wheeling Shakespeare Society, of which he 
is president, on the anniversaries of the poet's 
birth, in 1S75, '77, and '79. These Addresses, 
respectively on the life, the works, and the genius 
of Shakespeare, he has enlarged, and in a great 
measure rewritten ; and the book, with its hand- 
some type and binding, cannot but be most 
acceptable to many people, otherwise generally 
well-informed, who often feel with shame their 
ignorance of what I may call the elementary 
facts connected with the life and works of the 
greatest poet of the language. Mr. Leighton has 
not assumed to set forth any new discoveries or 
learned disquisitions on paints of textual cr 
aesthetic criticism. In the graceful and easy 
style in which a poet Writes prose, he has 
rather to convey a vast amount of convenient 
information and profitable suggestion, in a brief 
and impressive way. His attract: 
will be found all too few by erery one who 
takes np the book, anxious to become versed 
tbe great poet's inner life and surroundings, and 



who has followed, with nnabating interest, the 

r's animated and elfective presentation. Mr- 

Leighton is himself an admirer and close sludent 

of the poet; and he evidently feels his 9 



sufficiei 



requi 



itements of his sub- 



full of enthusiasm, and thisaffects 
ider; and the interest he awakens will no 
doubt start many on a more expanded pursuit, 
and above alt in a zealous study of these noble 
worts themselves- This is the only way effect- 
illy to stamp out all such preposlerons vagaries 
as that recently noised abroad, that Shakespeare 
myth," or that Bacon, or Raleigh, or Queen 
beth, or Don Quixote, wrote his immortal 
IS. These shallow theories are the offspring 
solely of ignorance; students who have read, 
iprehended, and loved their master, tmno 
their absurdity, as it were by instinct; and regard 
attempt? to reply to them as a waste of 
and an impertinent insult to the public 
must not be supposed that Mr- Leighton's 
book is a bare collection of facts and dates, or 
nosegay of familiar flowers. His general 
cnt of the subject, and the arrangement 
ivement of the thought, are as original as 
interesting- His soul is thoroughly in 



sthcn 






style 



) pleasingly e 
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id rich in illustration, that itfascinati 
advanced Shakespearean, as well as him who has 
neither leisure nor inclination for a lengthy or 
abstruse dissertation. 

There are many points in this "Sketch" that 
I had pencilled for remark, but must be content 
with one quotation, which I give as a sample of 
Mr. Leighton's style and argument. Speaking 
of the poet's negligence as to the fate of his 
plays he says : 

Smarting under the slights and privations that 
severely assailed the first half of his life, Shake- 
speare seems to have been ambitious of acquiring 
fortune and independent position ; and, to gain 
these, used his wonderful intellectual abilities 
most diligently and constantly. The productions 
of his genius, the great creations of his imagina- 
tion and fancy, as they accomplished his imme- 
diate design of procuring credit and fortune, 
seem to have been used for this purpose, and then 
cast aside by their author as unworthy of further 
care. He made no collection of his works, took 
no notice of their publication by others, and died 
without seeing the bright children of his creative 
brain rescued from oblivion by being fairly set 
in print. 

There seems but one way of rationally account- 
ing for this apparent disregard of the approbation 
of posterity, generally so highly valued by the 
poetic mind. We may explain it in this way- 
Anticipating much longer life, as his previous 

lod health gave him sufficient reason to do, and 
iient, skill, conception, and imagina- 
tion ripening, at each successive drama was pro- 
duced, the poet contem])lated grander and more 
intellectual works than any that have come down 
to us ; greater monuments of his wonderful 
power and skill. Constantly haunted by these 
more gigantic conceptions, he could naturally 
look with indifference on what had already been 
done, fully conscious that the undeveloped imag- 
inings which were floating in his brain, had pos- 
sibilities beyond all his earlier works. In the 
presence <A Hamltl, Matbelk, King Liar, and 
Olhdlo, wc are inclined to shake the head in 
incredulity at the mention of grander, or more 
intellectual, works ; but we must remember that 
w are not viewing literature with Shakespeare's 
mind (pp. 37, z8). 

This is very probable and satisfactory, so far 
as it goes ; but there is another point that Mr. 
Leighton, and the critics generally, I 
unmindful of, namely, that the very terms 01 
poet's biisiiiess.jparlnership preclnded-hin) 
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publishing his works in his liftlimc These plays 
were written for, and purchased hj, his theatre ; 
and as their pecuniary value depended on their 
popularity in representation, it is just to suppose 
their owners would jealously restrain (heir publi- 
cation, having in their possession the manuscripts 
and copyright. All of the fourteen separate 
plays that appeared during the poet's lifetime 
were surreptitious, unauthenticaled publications ; 
and had it not been for this restraining influence, 
the potency o( which overbore all considerations 
of future fame, one would suppose the blunders 
with which these copies are replete, would have 
provoked the poet to publication in self-defense. 
And I have often been struck with the remark- 
able coincidence that the lirsl Folio, containing 
the poet's genuine works, and published by his 
business partners. Heminge and Condell, seven 
years after his death, was published in the very 
year in which the poet's widow died, 16x3; 
her interest in the copyright, expiring with her 
life, then reverting in full lo these partners. Let 
that, however, be as it may, it is Impossible to 
suppose Shakespeare did not expect his name to 
survive him : his Sonnets fuinish abundant proof 
that the same sense of immortality was kindled in 
him as in other great poets. Dr. C. Badham has 
so ably argued this point, that I believe my readers 
will cordially thank me for the following extract 
from his essay "On the Text of Shakespeare," 
in the Cambridge Esiays for 1S56, page z6j: 

What if the very quality which has made him 
without a rival in the drama may also account 
for his leaving the publication of his plays to 
chance? That perfect simplicity and ateience of 
egotism which was the ground of his sweet and 
sociable temper, of his spontaneous and effon- 
lesa style, and of his perfect identification of 
himself with every character which he portrayed, 
would render him less apt to dwell on the pros. 

Sect of his future greatness. While we see in 
lilton such a predcnninant self -consciousness, 
that we never for a moment lose sight of him as 
personalty teaching us, we find that the whole 
mind andlhought of Shakespeare is so merged 
in his creations, that he never speaks through 
his characters, hut in tbem. As this character- 
istic feature of Milton's mind is accompanied 
with a continual reference to his immortality as a 
poet, so that from his earliest writings we find 
bim in English, in Latin, and in Italian, in prose 
and in verse, in his letters and in his prayers, 
dwelling upon the thought of posthumous fame, 
it is not unlikely that the want of this habit of 
self- consciousness, or rather self-reference, for 
which Shakespeare is remarkable, may be con- 
nected with, and serve to explain his forgetful- 
ncss of the means by which his future renown 
was lo be secured. It it alie not uttlikity that a 
mind St ttsenlially dramatic nrotr ttrieusly 
brought Half In Imk uptai a play ai a thing te 
rtjii, but cmiida-td its only rial fiublitatien to be 
in its living utleramt upvn the stage ; so that, 
Iceiing tipon hit voialian as quite distinct from 
mere aumerthifi, hivmiid rt^rd alt printing and 
ra-ising as a curious nieemest tohick in hh way 
cenctrntd kim. 

The dosing sentence, which I have italicized, 
Is pregnant with just and suggestive thought in 
explanation of Shakespeare's singular indiffer- 
ence to the fate of his imperishable plays ; and, 
in connection with the restraints imposed by the 
theatre, as slated above, is probably the best 
hypothesis that can be given. Mr. X.clghlon 
says: "Dramatic composition was not considered 
In his day, and perhaps is not now, the highest 
branch of literature. Shakespeare may have 
meditated a great epic, and desired its splendor 
to be undimmed by the lighter literature of 
dramas by the same author. Hence be may have 
been content to suffer his dramas to perish." I 



think it is more probable that his Puritan descend' 
ants and executors, ashamed of his connection 
with the stage, with a narrow bigotry peculiar to 
the age, destioyed every ve.stige of his letters, 
fragmentary dramas, scraps of verse, unfinished 
scenes, notes and mcmcranda, found in his 
library; and that the MSS. in London were 
partly consumed In the lire which destroyed the 
Globe Theatre, June 29, 1613, and more entirely 
In the great fire in London, In 1666. It is just 
possible that the exhaustive search which Mr, 
Halliwcll and other gentlemen have been making 
for many years, may be rewarded by finding tbem, 
or a portion of them, " in some forgotten spot, 
where chance or circumstance has placed them, 
and from which they may yet appear to challenge 
astonishment and admiration, and to complete 
the history of the greatest Intellect tht has left 
its stamp on (he literature of the world." 

In conclusion, I will only add that I have been 
highly pleased with this gentlemanly little book 
and wxiuld sincerely recommend every one who 
reads this notice to secure a copy for him or 
self at once, before the very limited edition, of 
325 copies only, is exhausted. 

Joseph Crosby, 

Zamtville, Ohio. 



Harriet Tinker. Miss Harriet Tinker, (he 
author of Signer MonaidinCs Nitci, was born in 
Ellsworth, Maine, where berfamily has long been 
distinguished for ability, especially for business 
shrewdness. Miss Tinker is now between forty- 
five and fifty years of age, and early in life became 
mistress of a school in Ellsworth. While in this 
position her name was brought before the public 
through a legal dispute arising out of a case of 
school discipline. A Roman Catholic pupil 
refused to obey the school regulation about 
reading the Bible, and was in consequence ex- 
pelled by Miss Tinker, who was sustained in her 
action by the school -committee, which, in its 
turn, was sustained by the courts. The local ex- 
citement, however, resulted in acts of violence, 
among them the tarring and feathering of the 
Ellsworth priest Not long after this. Miss 
Tinker's father, who was warden of the State 
Prison, was killed by a convicL A few years 
since Miss Tinker went to Rome to live. She 
was there converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and then the writing of Signer Monal- 
dini'i Niece followed. 



H£W ICITSIO. 
Autumn Leaves Walti. By Charles Grlnbel.Jr. 
[5. T.Gordon ft Son. 60c] This is rather the best 
of several new waltzes, though it does not escape 
the commonplace, and is not ditlicull enough to 
inspire the advanced player. It is a good piece 
for a young student's practice. 

The HanUn Waltus. By E. W. Haley. [S. 
T. Gordon & Son, N. Y. 60c.] 

Waite WallMes. By William Willing. [Ign. 
Fischer, Toledo, O, 40c] 

ne Happy Trio. Gavotte. By J. R. Higgin- 
botham. [S. T. Gordon ft Son. 35c.] These 
are all very easy and simple compositions. The 
last-named alone has any special character, and 
would make an excellent study (or a beginiKr. 



l.<rvr at Coney Islt. Song and dance. By C. 
F. Wood. [R. A. Saalfield. 35c] 

Oh the Beach at Brighton. Walti. By J. J. 
Truman. [R. A. Saalfield. 50a] These are 
catchpenny publications, designed to Boat into 
favor on the tide that now sets so strongly at 
Coney Island. They are all written to sell, and 
have little or no meaning. 

Applelen's Guide. Comic song and chorus. 
By Rollin Howard. [Tgn. Fischer. 15c.] Most 

comic songs are dolorous. This is not that, even 
though it may fail of being irresistibly funny. It 
makes harmless use of a familiar railway inci- 
dent — a perplexed lady borrowing her fellow- 
traveler's " Appleton's Guide." Acquaintance 
follows which ripens into love, 
1 propoMd. ind was icceptcd, and now thfi it mp brids. 
And topFEhcT we unuu ourxlvrfl wilb dot Appletoirs 

The melody is bright and pretty, and some 
snatches of recitative are ingeniously introduced. 

Not Yil. Song for soprano or tenor. By 
Wm. H. Larned. [S. T. Gordon & Son. 3sc.] 
This song is quite out of the common run. It i* 
striking as well as original There is much music 
in it of a plaintive, moving quality. A voice 
with a soul in it could interpret it with a gooil 
deal of effecL 

The Cirlf High School Music Reader. By 
Julius Eichberg. [Ginn ft Heath. $i.:5.] Mr. 
Eichbcrg published four years ago a High School 
Music Reader, being a generous collection of 
choice part songs for mixed voices. The present 
work is a similar collection of songs arranged 
for four female voices — first and second sopra- 
nos, and first and second altos. The sources are 
almost wholly German, and the quality excellent 
We do nut find so much that is so pleasing to 
the ear in this as in the former work ; but Mr. 
Eichbcrg's taste is highly cultivated, and be has 
made a volume which should come into wide use 
ip girls' schools. 

ABOUT SOUE OLD HHaUSE POETS.* 

II. 

Wyatt and Surrey. 

THE path of English poetry id the reign 
of Henry VIII was marked by the 
appearance of a striking pair of poets, whose 
collected writings form a single voliune in 
the new Riverside Edition of the British 
Poets. A singular parallelism unites their 
lives, their talents, and their memory. Both 
(siine of ancient and illustrious family, and 
both rose to titled distinction. Both occu- 
pied prominent stations near the king, and 
served him in fields remote from home. 
Both traveled on the Continent, and the lit- 
erary tastes of both there underwent a strong 
Italian influence. Both formed a poetic 
manner, the leading charuteristics of which 
made it the beginning of a new and improved 
school Both produced a nearly like quality 
and variety of verse. Both fell under the 
displeasure of the king, and were put to 
trial, and one was beheaded. Both were 
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men of great accomplishments, and poets of 

unblemished purity and refinemenL Their 
charactersand careers are thus well summed 
up by Puttenham, the reputed author of Thi 
Art of English Poesie : 



pute ihem {aj before) for the two chief lanterns 
of light to all others that have since employed 
their pens upon English poesie; their concciis 



Entering a little more deeply into the lives 
of these twin poets of the sixteenth century, 
a few other facts are found of suflicient in- 
terest to receive notice here. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, whose father was a Privy Councillor 
to Henry VI I, was born at AUington in 1 503, 
took his M. A. at Cambridge in 1520, and of- 
ficiated as ewerer at Che coronation of Anne 
Boleyn in 1533. He has been credited with 
a secret attachment for that unfortunate 
lady, but of this, however, there is no real 
evidence beyond some hypothetical passages 
in bis poetry. He was knighted by the king 
in 1536 or 1537, and presently went to the 
Continent on diplomatic service, after which 
it was that he had the pleasure of inhabiting 
the Tower for a season. He died a natural 
death in [542. 

Few men [we quote from the memoir] ever 
possessed a more unblemished reputation, ot 
died nore sincerely regretted and ei^leemed than 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. His talents and accomplish- 



rity, and honour, in obtaining him the approha- 
tiiNt and love of his contemporaries; and to judge 
from the numerous elegies by which minds of 
kindred excellence souglit to commemorate his 

worth, Wyatt possessea the advantage of being 
apprecisled by those whose praise is fame. His 
pocnu sufficiently attest the variety and scope of 
his abilities ; and like those of his friend Surrey, 
they are free from the slightest impurity of thought 
or expression. He spoke several languages, and 
was so richly stored with classical literature, that 
the erudite Camden says he was "splendide doc- 
tus." His prose is forcible and clear, and occa- 
sionally animated and eloquent. He excelled on 
the lute, and was eminent lor his conversational 
powers ; Ijut all these merits were exceeded by 
'' e agreeable qualities oF his private character. 



and gifted with a 

Wyatt had the good gift of 
speech, and left a number of "sayings" 
which well illustrate the man. Once, for in- 
staDCe, when the king was urging him to 
dance at one of the splendid midnight masks 
which were so popular at court, he firmly ex- 
cused himself with the remark ; " Sire I he 
who would be thought a wise man in the 
daytime, must not play the fool at night" 

Of Surrey, less perhaps is known than of 
Wyatt. The place and date of his birth can- 
not be fixed with certainty, though the latter 
was somewhere between I5i6and 1518. As 
early as 1 526^ he was cupbearer to the king, 
and six years later, when he could not have 
been more than sixteen, be was married to 
Frances Vere, daughter of the Earl of Ox- 



ford, He was knighted in 1536, took part 
in the trial of Anne Boleyn, whose kinsman 
he was, distinguished himself at the jousts 
with which the king's marriage with Anne 
of Cleves was celebrated, got into a quarrel 
which lodged him temporarily in the Fleet, 
went to France with the army and served 
with Louis at Boulogne and Montreuil, and 
finally Inst his head on the frivolous charge 
of having treasonably assumed arms which 
did not belong to him. His life met its 
tragic end at the early age of thirty. 

The hkeness between the poetry of Wyatt 
and Surrey lies largely in its community of 
theme, which is almost uniformly some as- 
pect of the delights or pains of love. So dis- 
tinctive is this likeness that the two have been 
known as the " Amourists," but the word as 
applied to them carries no sensual signifi- 
cance. With both, the sonnet was a favorite 
form, though their verse is also largely lyri- 
cal. Such lilies as " The Lover abused re- 
nounceth L^ve," "To the I.ady that scorned 
her l^ver," "The Lover's Case cannot 
be hidden however he dissemble," "A 
Vow to love faithfully, howsoever he be 
rewarded," may be taken indiscriminately 
from both. Of Wyatt, these lines give a 
good idea: 

Since love vill nardi ihai I ihall Ion, 



And this, too, in which "the lover prayeth 
not to be disdained, refused, mistrusted, nor 
forsaken : " 



Be:ieve Ihcm not, «n« Ihi 
The proi>[ it not am (hey sx] 

Noib.-ittiMi><n4lllof[en' 



This is certainly a very pretty, and meas- 
urably perfect, poem. 

Surrey, beside a good number of songs 
and sonnets of love, wrote religious pieces, 
metrical paraphrases of parts of Ecclesiastes 
and the Book of Psalms, and translations of 
the Second and Fourth Books of Virgil's 
jKneid. The latter performance is remark- 
able as presenting the first specimen of ten- 
syllabled blank verse in the English lan- 
guage. We make this brief extract : 

ThniDihoul wu ipread \ loj loiuler mon and mon 
ThcdmnwunlKl: with TatllinKof aniu, 



Kooti up Iht field, 1 
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MIHO B HOT IOES. 

A True Refublic. By Albert SticVney. 
[Harper & Brothers. |l.oo.] Mr. Stickney ' 
disclaims being a scholar in politics, but he 
has written a thoughtful book with a very 
earnest purpose. We have now been living 
under the Constitution of the United Slates 
for nearly a hundred years, he observes, 
have done a great work and have become one 
of the great nations of the earth, and yet 
nearly all agree that the daily working of the 
government is not what could be wished. 
What is the matter ? This is the question 
which Mr. Stickney sets himself to answer. 
He 6nds the answer in the defects of our 
civil service, and begins his exposition of the 
remedy by an inquiry into the comparative 
merits and demerits of contrasting forms of 
government, such as hereditary monarchy 
and constitutional royalty. Chapters follow 
on "False Republicanism" — the "tyranny 
of party," as the author calls it, and on the 
causes, nature, and uses of party. The objec- 
tive point through all is the twofold need of 
the best men in the public service, and of 
t/uir best work ; and to the means of secur- 
ing this the rest of the book is devoted. Mr. 
Stickney argues that the public service 
should be placed on such a basis that the 
best men will desire iL Thus; 

1. To secure the best men for our goveminent 
service we must simply not stop the operation 
of natural laws. We must put our service on the 
same footing nith the service of other emploters. 

2. We mu^t use the advantages thai we have 
over other employers. And to that end — 

3. We m<i>.\. establish the term svstem. 

4. We must have executive ofHcials appointed 
by the heads of offices and departments, and not 
elected by the people. 

5. We must destroy party. And to that end 
we must destroy the term system. 

Mr. Stickney proceeds to set up a complete 
machinery of republican government based 
on these improved principles ; including the 
judicial, executive, and legislative depart- 
ments. He writes with great clearness of 
thought and statement, so that bis ideas can ~ 
be readily understood. Much that he saya 
would strike it CaUtio^ aSd eoDseq^ft- 
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mind as visionary, but there can be no ques- 
lion of Ihe soundness of many of ihe points 
he makes, and not a few of his recommenda- 
tions seem to us very wise and feasible. We 
have no hop« of seeing any such political 
revolution as that which this essay expounds 
actually accomplished, but the discussion 
can only result in good. At all events, Mr. 
Stickney's book is well worth reading by a]l 
students of political science, and to such we 
commend it most heartily. 

The Development of Engiis/i Literature. 
The Old English Period. By Brother 
Azarias. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.2S-] For 
an old English that is not merely old 
but antiquated, to the very verge of being 
foreign, we go to the so-called Anglo-Saxon. 
This is the subject of this volume. The 
author. Brother Azarias, is Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in a Roman Catholic college 
at Ellicott City, Maryland. Not concealing 
his religious opinions, he does not, however, 
present them obtrusively. That he should 
say (p. 61), " An ancient British or English 
church, not in communion with Rome, is an 
historical mylh," and (p. 75) that the emanci- 
pation of woman will " contribute to 
strengthen the doctrine of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception of the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary," will challenge the judgment of 
his Protestant readers, but need not offend 
them. Indeed, there are some advantages 
in looking, for once at least, at this old 
period through Roman Catholic eyes. It is 
well to be referred to such authorities as the 
encyclopedic Cxsar Cantu, and Lingard and 
Cardinal Wiseman. It is pleasant to read 
from such a pen candid statements of the 
credulity of the past, if not of the present. 
But the chief advantage arises from the fact 
that almost all that is valuable in Anglo- 
Saxon thought comes from the Christianity 
of that early Roman type. It may be 
doubted whether any but a Roman Catholic 
has sufficient love for those old Saxon saints 
— or half-saints — to write a really interest- 
ing account of them. On the strictly philo- 
logical and philosophical portions of Brother 
Azarias's book we do not set the highest 
value. The true, and no small value of the 
book lies in this, that the author writes as 
one who has read for himself, (not read 
about) Ciedman, and Beda, and King Alfred, 
and who has a deep, loving sympathy with 
them. His book will make one wish to know 
more about them and their co-workers, and 
this is no slight praise. Dry and dull, as 
much of Anglo-Saxon literature is, it is not 
so much so as some of the histories of it. 

A Ragged Register. By Anna E. Dickin- 
son. [Harper & Brothers, ti.oo.] "Of 
People, Places, and Opinions," further says 
the author in explanation of her " Register." 
We do not remember to have heard much of 
late of Miss Dickinson on the lecture plat- 
fom, and her recent stage venture does not 



seem to have been a success. If her lectur 
ing and acting be like her writing, we can 
understand how her efforts in the former 
capacities may be failing of popularity. Her 
book is an affected, unnatural, rough, and 
jerky narrative of experiences she has under- 
gone during ten years of travel from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific; disagreeably "smart " 
in style, occasionally sobering into a really 
effective bit of description, but full of the 
personality of the writer in a way not alto- 
gether pleasant, and carrying portraiture to 
the extreme of grotesque caricature. The 
book is a hard one to read on account of its 
abruptness of thought and expression; a 
quality which is evidently intended to pass 
for strength, but which strikes us as artificial 
and angular. Altogether there is little 
beauty in this book that one should desire it. 

The Laiv of Hotel Life. By R, Vashon 
Rogers, Jr. [Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
f 1.50.] Mr. Rogers's earlier work, on "The 
Rights and Wrongs of Travel," will be re- 
membered by some of our readers as an enter- 
taining setting forth of Ihe law of travel in the 
form of fiction. The present work is in the 
same vein, carr)'ing the traveler on however 
into Ihe inn, boarding-house, and modern 
"apartment," and instructing him in his rights 
and obligations as a lodger. There are clia[>- 
lers on " Accidents, Rooms, Dogs," " Guests, 
Wages, Games," " Fire, Rats and Burglars," 
" Horses and Stables," etc. Mr. Rogers 
understands his subject, and maintains his 
argument along its course by foot-note refer- 
ences to the law books. He has, too, a 
humorous gift, though he draws a little 
heavily on it at times. But he is not always 
simple enough in his explanations ; his sen- 
tences are sometimes as long and as involved 
as if they were cut verbatim out of a judicial 
report ; and Ihe reader will frequently find 
himself laughing without understanding. 

Science for All. Edited by Robert Brown. 
[Cassell, Petter & Galpin. In parts: joc. 
each.] In this serial publication, to be com- 
piled in a number of parts not staled, we 
are to have popular expositions, by different 
writers, of a great variety of scientific topicf , 
viewed in the clearest and fullest light which 
has yet been attained. Six numbers are 
now before us. In these much skill has been 
shown in the selection of subjects, as well 
as in the treatment, which is without any 
exception extremely interesting. Techni- 
cahties and professional details have been 
happily avoided, and the reader may learn 
in a pleasant way a great deal about the 
things of the earth and of life upon 
example, Mr. Proctor, the English 
ites of "The Man in Uie 
Moon," and "The Mainspring of the Celes- 
tial Mechanism;" Mr. Wm. Ackroyd on 
"The Colours of Animals;" Dr. Dickie on 
'' How Plants Grow;" Prof. Duncan on 
" Lakes and how they have been Formed ; " 



Prof. Howe on "The Chemistry of a Plain 

Breakfast ; " Mr. John Mayer on " Striking a 
Light;" Dr. Nicholson on "A Piece of 
Coal;" and so on. Each topic is treated in 
a paper or chapter by itself, but the chapters 
do not follow each other in any special order. 
The form of the publication is very elegant 
indeed. The siie is a large octavo; the 
paper, typography, and press work are excel- 
lent; and there are profuse and good illus- 
trations, The parts consist of fifty-six pages 
each, and they must grow in time into a most 
beautiful and useful volume or volumes. No 
more promising scheme for popularizing 
science has come to our notice of late. 

Leaves from a I^awyer's Life Afloat and 
Ashore. By Charles Cowley. [Penhallow 
Printing Co., Lowell, Mass. #1.25.] Judge 
Cowley was Judge- Advocate upon the staff 
of Admiral Dahlgren, of the South Atlan- 
tic Blockading Squadron, during the late 
War of the Rebellion, whose operations he 
had a good opportunity to witness and has 
here recorded, not exhaustively, but with 
special reference to points that have been 
incorrectly or insufficiently treated in the 
accepted histories. In several instances he 
supplies information on matters of some 
importance, which is not to be found else- 
where, and in others he contradicts accounts 
already published. The book, which is a 
i6ma of a few less than zjo pages, is rather 
desultory in style, indifferently printed, and 
has no table of contents, but it has a certain 
value as the testimony of an eye-witness. 

Recreations in Astronomy, with Directions 
for Practical Experiments and Telescopic 
Work. By Henry White Warren, D. D. 

[Harper & Brothers, f 1.75.] This Is the 
best small popular work on astronomy that 
we remember to have seen. There is a ten- 
dency to a stilted and sensational style, but 
the facts and figures are well up with the 
latest authorities, and are very clearly and 
strikingly presented. Dr. Warren evidently 
has no fiars of the " conflict of science and 
religion," and his words throughout the 
book, especially in the chapter on " The 
Worlds and the Word," have a healthy and 
vigorous ring that, in these days of scientific 
materialism, are truly refreshing. The work 
was evidently written for unscientific readers 
— beginners in astronomy ; but the many 
apt illustrations and striking facts brought 
out will render it valuable to the teaching 
public as well. There are occasional evi- 
dences of hasty composition, as "primary" 
for secondary, on the first page of the Pref- 
ace. The illustrations are mostly second- 
hand but good, and the mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is excellent. The "Practi- 
cal Experiments," etc., amount to but little. 

A Record of the A'ew Books, published 
November, i87S-June, 1 879. [Howard Chat 
len, Philadelphia, compiler and publisher. 
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$z,oo ajid $2 (>o-] This is a.n alphabetical 
list, according to author, title, and subject, 
with prices; the whole making a very tall, 
narrow, thin book, of which every other page 
IS left blank for additions. The difference 
ia price is owing to the fact that it is fur- 
nished with or without a key to the system 
of ciphers for indicating publishers. 

Tanagra Figurines. [Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. $1.50.] Tanagra was an ancient city 
of Bieotia, of considerable importance, well 
fortified, and the seat of a mint. It was in 
the midst of a variously interesting district, 
and the center of much artistic culture — 
including cock-fighting. 

Tanagra stood in the light, and was a bright- 
looking city. Its soil was dazzlingly white in the 
■unsbine, and that effect shown by the desencd 
heights, to-day so bald and 1>arren, was formerly 
relieved by agorceous addition of external mural 
decoration. Under the marble porticoes were 
enciustic painTings in that rich style which we 
know as the "Pompcian," and done in the same 
pigments. Under a sky as blue as ours, with sun- 
light mote intense, the deep teds, pale blues, and 
ochres must have aSotdcd fine hatmouies and 
contrasts, which no modern cities now di^^play. 
. . . Behind the city was a wilderness of verdure, 
belted by a zone of sombre fits, and lopped t^ 
the ever cloudy peaks In the loner town vete 
the painted houses ; the temples were seen de- 
tached, and were grouped upon a height (an 
arrangement praised by Pausanias). Tanagra 
was indeed resplendent with its marble temples 
rising over temples, on terraces which marked 
the steeped ascent crowned by an acropolis. 

Recent explorations of the sepulchers of 
Tanagra have resulted in the discovery of a. 
large number of miniature clay images, which 
.have received the name of "Tanagra figu 
rines." A collection ofabout one hundred of 
them has reached the museum of the Loui 
in Paris, and the Boston Art Museum has 
been endowed with twenty-two more, through 
the liberality of Mr. T. G. Appleton. To ai 
account of these figurines, and a study of thi 
curious art they represent, the pretty volume 
before us is devoted. The forty-four pages 
of text are supplemented by several heliotypi 
plates sufficing to show a dozen or more o 
the figurines. There is a strong general 
likeness among them, with some differem 
of subject and treatment All were originally 
colored to represent flesh. Female figures 
predominate, and drapery is almas 
sal. In highl they range from six inches to 
twelve. 

A perfect figurine has the flesh lightly tinted, 
the cheeks rouged, the lips als(. reddened, the 
pupil of the eye tinged with pale blue utgray, the 
eye elongated as by the use of henna, and the 
eyebrows defined by a slender line. The dra- 
peries are of all colors, with dark red or brown 
borders, sometimes giidtd. The hats, fans, 
bracelets, ear-drops and other numerous acces- 
•orics are generally gilded or done in yellow 
ochre, perha|>s3E a foundation for gilding. In 
ali cases, the hair is of a golden brown or red 
aubum- 

A great many other interesting particulars 
of the figurines are given in the volume, with 
much useful information respecting Grecian 
art and antiquities, The monograph is one 



which every art stutlcnt will read with great 
pleasure. The authorship is not stated. 



HEWS ATSm NOTES. 

Joyce, the author of Diirdri, has 
new poem, 5/iinifl', which isnow in press 
for publication in the fall. But the production 
ai it has used up its author, and he has gone 
abroad fur recuperation. 

Our Spiingtield (Mass.) neighbor, of 
monthly periodicity, Suiidiiy Aftirnoon, is to 
change its maiden name, and become Coed Cmn- 
pany. It has always been the latter in deed and 
which is better than being "good com- 
pany " only in name. Rev. Washington Gladden, 
:mE, has conducted only the editorial 
departments ptoper of the magazine, since Janu- 
ary last; and that service he will continue to 
, The position of what may be called 
ing editor is to he permanently taken by 
Mr. E. F. Merriam, the publisher. The change 
name will of cout!>e lead to an enlargement of 

— Newport, Rhode Island, is the home of a 
pleasant little literary coterie, prominent members 

h ate Miss Woolsey, better known as 
Coolidge," and Mr. George H. Calvert, 
c-essayist. " Mr. Calvert's life here is 
idyllic," says one of the newspaper cotrespoiid- 
of the town. " He lives in a house full of 
books and pictures, and is the center of a family 
ircle that incloses all the world can know of 
love and tenderness." Miss Woolsey's house, 
which she shares with a mother and a brother, is 
conjointly described as "a great, bright house, 
near Charlotte Cushman'a cottage ; a house at 
the windows of which come in floods of sun- 
shine, ocean breezes, perfume of flowers, and 
at the door of which many friends are wont to 

— American publishers will need to do bril- 
liantly to equal the juvenile books in preparation 
For the holidays by the English house of Cassell, 
Fetter & Galpin. America can cla'm a share in 
many of them, which were made under the super- 
intendence of the branch house here, the mechan- 
ical work and the written text being home pro- 
ductions, the cuts only borrowed from over the 
water. Beside excelling in the beauty of pic- 
tures, they are also tematkable fot the good taste 
that chatacierizes their covers. Among them 
ate Pictures and Slorits for Our Durhngi, Utile 
Folki fot '79. The T/ira BreuiH Boys and Other 
Happy ChildriH, Sunny Dayi far Little People, 
and LittU Playfellent, and Ckildksad'i H.tffy 
Hoars. All these are American. New editions 
ate also brought out of Thi Little Ckutlirer, of 
the handsome Little FoU/ Picture Gallery, now in 
its twenty sixth thousand, and of the laltct's com- 
panion volume, Piilart Album for Little Folis. 
Something unique and taking is Tie Little 
Folks' Painting Book, a volume which collects 
Miss Edwatds' charming pictures, and, giving 
specimen page of colored illustrations, leaves the 
others for the children to paint for themselves. 
Moist colors ate furnished with the book for thit 
purpose. These publishers are not quite ready 
to make theit announcements fot holiday books 
for grown people, but prominent among them »il 
he a superb volume on Morocco, written by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, whose Siudiii of Paris has 



just been published by the Putnams, It is illus- 
trated by a noted Italian artist, who entered so 
heartily into the spirit of the work that after 
vrarking two years and exhausting all the mate- 
rial gained in a previous visit, he went back for a 
stay of months to obtain more views, so as to do 
the fullest justice to the wonderful scenery. The 
result as shown by his pencil fully justifies his 

— Albert Cogswell has just ready Macaulay's 
rilical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Eis-iys 
■id Poems in three attractive, duodecimo 
Diumes. These ate made from new type and 
ew plates, and average B30 pages to a volume. 

The edition is singularly complete, containing 
t in the other editions, and its reasona- 
ble price, $3-75 per set, brings it within the reach 
of the ordinary purse, 

A revolution in scrap-books Is evideiftly in- 
troduced in a new invention which, in the manu- 
facture of the paper, covers it with an invisible 
preparation, the adhesive power? of which only 
become noticeable when the article to be affixed 
the p^e has been wet and placed thereon. 
This does away with the gummy look which in- 
jures the appearance of the Mark Twain Scrap- 
Book for certain uses. Art Scrap-Boott the new 
:allcd. They come in different styles 
and arc controlled by the holders of 
the patent, D. Slole & Co. 

— Harper & Brothers have ready a new volume 
1 the series of "English Men of letters," upon 
^urke. written by John Morlcy. The collection 
f sonnets, Afttrmons With thi Port', by C. D. 

Deshler, also appears with it. An interesting 

n natural history is Chof/ers on Ants, 

ing of the magazine papers of Mrs. Mary 

Treat. The next "Half-Hour" stories will be 

■Maid of BaltletOH, by F. W. Robinson, 

and Burning Their Ships, by Barnet Phillips. 

text-book to be brought out at once is CerBien 

rincipia. Part II. 

— Marmillan & Co. have added Cori^anus, a 
imewhat larger volume than its predecessors, to 
le Clarendon Press edition of Shakespeare. 

— Birthday books ate among the latest impor- 
tions al Scrlbnei & VVclford's. One of extracts 

from George Eliot fills a volume of considerable 
and four smaller ones represent comic selec- 
tions, poetical selections and passages from Scott 
and Shakespeare. This quartette comes in gilt 
and in plainer style, and of the last-mentioned a 
beautiful volume is made by printing it in hand- 
shape, with photograph illustrations from 
the famous Boydell gallery, of subjects from 
Shakespeare, the artists representeu being Leslie, 
Faed, Reynolds, Brooks, Newton, MacMse, Har- 
lowe, Cowper and Benjamin West. A book too 
good to be anonymous is Translations From 
D.iHle, Petrarch, Michael Angtio, and Vitleria 
Colonna. Dante is represented by Cantos from 
the Inferno, the Fargatorio, and Paradisio, the 
others chiefly by sonnets and madrigals, a number 
of minor Italian poets bemg included in a divis- 
ion at the close. The " English Burns," William 
Barnes, has a bulky volume of Poems of Rnr.,l 
Life in the D^irset Di.ilec/, containing two collec- 
tions previously published, and one additional. 
They prove in their similarity to the "i rk of the 
Scottish bard their author's right to the tit'c we 
have quoted. The dialect is so pronoumeti that 
the glossary given forms quite an impirtant ac- 
cessory. Studies in Philosophy and Literaiiirt, by 
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William Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in ihe University of St. Andrews, is a valuable 
collection of papers from the best l^ngiish Re- 
views. The firm also have a new installnient of 
Walter Eagebot's justly popular Literary Studiei, 
which il will be reniemberetl also contain political 
addresses in the appendix to each volume. 

— Charles Scribncr's Sons will bring out Mrs. 
Burnett's Hirworth'i at once in book form, with 
the magazine illusliations. 

— Mr. G. H. Putnam has relumed f(om Europe. 
Some of the results of his trip are to be shown in 
the publications of the fall, annnunctmenis of 
most of which are yet to come. One of these, 
however, is Ihe republicalion here of Mircus 
Ward & Co. -3 " New Plutarch Series." The firsl 
volume under the n=w auspices will be Abraham 
UacolH. by Charles G. Leland of Breilmann Hal 
lad fame. The author was a personal friend of 
Lincoln and closely connected with him in Wash' 
ington during war lime. The bit^raphy will aim 
to be the bciii brief record of Lincoln and his 
times thai can be made. It will be copyrighted 
here, as Mr. Inland's English residence ha^t nut 
lost him his American citizenship. A book for 
young housekeepers is called From Attic I0 Cellar. 
The Scienee of Etkiei, by President John Itascom, 
is noticeable for taking a more popular range 
than most volumes treating of the suliject, 
ing it in praclical aspeclv. New medical and 
hygienic works are Censnmplion, and llirw Is 
Prevent li, by Thomas J. Mays, and a new edi- 
tion of Fnthergill's Maintinanee ef Health. An- 
nounced for Uclober are The Aienhalic Qiitslion 
b; various English wrilers ; A Dictionary ef tht 
German Termi Used in Mejieinr, by G. R. Cut- 
ler, surgeon of the New Vork Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital, and a series called the Midieal Student^ 
Aid Series, comprising volumes on Anatomy, 
Medical Botany and Chemistry, Therapeutics, 
Toxicology, etc- In fiction, we are to have within 
the next few weeks WemeH the Strattger, by W. 
J. Flagg, and Mate le MaU, by Mrs. T. K. 
Sharkey, niece of ex-Governor Sharkey of Mis- 
sissippi. The latter is a story of Southern life. 
In November trill come another book of W. H. 
Davenport Adams's, which it is to be hopid will 
not stir up another hornets' nesi on the charge of 
ptagiari^^m. lis suliject cetiainly is less iriie, 
being Women's Wori and IVwA in Girlhood, 
Maidenhood and Wifihood. An important volume 
of travel in an unknoun country will be A For- 
bidden Land : or Voyage lo lie Cvrea. The [>nly 
regular holiday annuurcement of the firm con- 
cerns the child poets Elaine and Dora Goodale, 
another volume of whnse vetiie Is to be issued, 
called la Berksbirt With the Wild Plaaers. Il 
will be profusely illuslratid with designs by W. 
H. Gibson. A red line ediiion of Apple Bios- 
tomi will also be brought out in octavo size to 
accompany it. 

— R. Worlhington is going to issue in uniform 
style with Soia'tuirs 0/ Madame Lt Brun, Bio- 
graphical Portraits of Distinguished 
Writers, by Theophile Gautier and Eugene de 
Mirecourd, containing sketches of twenty not 
French authors — Gautier {autobingraphica 
Salnt-Keuve, Madame Swelchine, Madame G 
ardine, Arsine Houssaye, George Sand, De Mi 
set, Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, Lamatline, It 
*ac, Beranger, Alex. Dumas, Diderot, l-a Ki 
taine and others. A number of the sketchiis v 
be accompanied by portraits. The book will be 



remembered as announced some lime since by a 
lioston publisher, many of whose works now ap- 
pear in Mr. Worthington's list. New editions 
I be brought out of Lotos Leaves and Laurel 
Leaves, and the following books either are in new 
editions, or are subscription books given for the 
first time to the trade ; Christmas hi Song and 
Story, AdvaHcemenl in Ameriea, Home of Wash- 
ngloii, Ihe Hudson (text by B. J. Lossing), Pie- 
'ures and Painters, Caledonia, Examfles of Mod- 
■mArl,a.i,A Camac. 

— Another book of advice in health -matters 
;ome3 from S. R. Wells & Co, How to bi Well,or 
Common Sense Medieal Hygiene, by M. Augusta 
Kairchild, M. D. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co. bring out Easy Lessons 
in Popular Science, by James Monleith, known in 
connection with his school geographies, a izmo. 
volume of 250 pages. 

— Fords, Howard & Hulbert have a baker's 
half-doien of announcements fur the early fall. 
The most iuiporianl of these is 7'h^ Gospel His- 
tory, an nid b^k by Ihe late James R. Gilmore, 
wotked over by Kev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

— Lee & Shepard have in press a new story by 
the " Danburj- Ntws Man," called Mr. Phillifi'i 



— Estes & Lauriat announce The World'. 
W.'riiip in Stone Temple, Cathedral and Mosque, 
a large illustrated volume by M. S. Ripley \ 
The I'cms ef North America, two vols., by J. H. 
Emerton and D. C. Eaton i a collection of essays 
by Gail Hamilton, entitled Oiir Common School 
System ; and a number of new juveniles. 

— Roberts Brothers have in hand new booki 
by that popular irio, " Susan Cool idge," " H. H-,' 
and Miss Alcolt. Miss Alcott is now generally 
accepted as the author of The ColonePs Opera 
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ipiele revelation of character, 
mcnl, when our curiosity is on 
c fidgeting to see what the next 
, when all is arranged for a 
:ccasary for the completion 
development of Ihe characti 
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they either stand still and dii r.othiug at all, 01 
;lse they do something purely capricious and un- 
iccouniable. In a novelist of less ability we 
thould take what we can gel, and be thankful for 
I. But one is forced to regret this inequality in 
the work of a writer in many respects so admira- 
iplished as Mr. James. 

TKB UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OK PKINTED HOOKS. 
[From the Aodtnij.l 

The Univeistl Catalogue would seemailastio 
; wiihin reach. The idea appears to have been 
originally promulgated in 1^45 by M. Danjou, 
ho thought that 1,200,000 fraiiLS and ten years 
f time would be needed for the construction of a 
catalr^ueof the Bibliothique Royal e, and thai a 
general catalogue could be made for less money 
and in less time. The late Mr. Dilke propa>ed 
that our Government should induce other nations 
to cuojierate in preparing within a specified time, 
and on a concerted plan, "a catalt^ue of all 
t>ouks ever {irinted, so far as known, by and in all 
the several nations, and under their respective 
Ciuvernmenls." Mr. Dilke thought that each 
nation should print its own catalogue and ex- 
change siereoiyped titles. Sir Henry Cole wa« 
struck by the importance of Mr. Dilke's proposal, 
and brought il under ihe notice of Ihe Society of 
Arts in 1S52J after which ll " " " ' 
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— A new literary weekly has been established 
Rome, entitled Fan-fulla della Dominica. 

— The Earl of Mayjield is the title of a new 
and powerful novel, liy a distinguished American 

>r, now in press and to be published in a few 
days by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Robert Clarke 4 Co, Cincinnati, have in 
i The Life of Rev. Charles Neriactx, with a 
chapter on the early Catholic missions of Kcu- 
ky, and an historical sketch of the Sisterhood 
of lyiretlo in Kentucky, Missouri, New Mexico, 
etc., by Rev. Camillus P. Maes, priest of the 
diocese of Detroit. 

— The following, from the Saturday Reviev; 
seems to us a very just and intelligent criticism 
on Mr. Henry Jame;!, Jr. : 

Mr, James is a remarkable observer of ail that 
can be seen with the eyes, or heard with the ears. 
The appearance, the costume, the tunes and inflec- 
tions of voice, the muvemenis, the gestures, the 
little tricks of speech and manner of his charac- 
ters are reproduced with a microscopic accuracy. 
The details all the while are never overdone. 
Only what is ch.iracleristic is selected ; and, so 
far as the outward man and wom^n areconct-tncd, 
or those parts ot their characters which may be 
called the external parts, one knows them as 'well 
as one knows a personal friend. But further than 
this Mr. James decliues'to go. What sort of 
people they all are at bottom he refuses lo tell us. 
lie devises a situation with great bkill. lie in- 
tercati us in all his actors. A number of inci- 
dents, selected in the most judicious manner in 
the world, lead up 10 a final crisis admirably 



book which has been printed." These 
milled to the Prince of Wales, who retjuested the 
Council of the Societv of Arts to report on the 
cost of producing "a Universal Catalogue of all 
books printed in the United Kingdom previous to 
Ihe year 1600.' A numlicr ot questions were ad- 
dressed 10 various librarians and bibliographers, 
and a number of persona gave "evidence " before 
the committee appointed lo deal with the mailer. 
The proceedings as repotted in the yournal of tht 
So,iety of Arts (vol. xxvl. pp. 856, S63. SSl) are 
ually amusinf! and interesting, lliere was an 
;vitable conflict of opinion as tolhe proper dale 
which, if printed in chronological sections, the 
first period should end. Mr. George Bullen gave 
'■<•> welcome news ihal the British Museum 
ees contemplated a catalogue of English 
t)Ooks down to the end of Ihe year 164a This was 
glad tidings to many outside the committee room, 
including a good number who, with Mr. Richard 
Garnett. would greatl) have preferred, if th<. work 
were only to be half-done, to have a list of the 
iHJoks since 1640. Mr. Bullen further told the 
couimiiiee that he believed the best and only i-ure 
method of la> ing a solid foundation for the Uni- 
iicrsal Catal'i^uc was lo put in tvpe Ihe titles of 
the primed books in the British Museum ranging 
in dale frum 1450 to 187!!, representing about 
1, 250,000 volumes, and coniprisine between 
2,000,000 and 3,000.000 enities, Mr. Bullen 
further considered that in a "rough and ready" 
fashion the catalogue might be prepared for the 
printer in two years, and that il would lake five 
years to print. The committee having had the 
goiid fortune to receive a practical suggestion, 
had the good sense to hold last to it. Abandon- 
ing al once the precise scope i if Iheir " rrference," 
they have recommended ihat Ihe Government 
should be asked to print the Catalogue of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum down to 
Ihe end of ihe year 137S in Ihe cheapest practica- 
ble form. They calculate that primed as a Parli- 
amenlarv paper il would exleiid lo about 45,000 
pages, each containing 55 entries. If printed by 
[he Siationery Ulfice it cuuld be sold for i6r. or 
17/. per volume of a thousand pages, supposing 
ihere are a thousand persons willing 10 buy sets. 
What will 1)6 the result ? The British Museum 
possesses one tA the greatest libr.iries in ihe 
world — one which for real purposes of studvand 
research has never bten surpassed. This library 
has the further good fonune lo possess a cat^;^ I 
logue which, with all its defects, is probably of iW 
kind Ihe best ever made. 1'he usefulness of tlHl> 
cauli^ue is restricted by Ihe fact that it exists 
only in MS., and that the information it contain 
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is therefore accessible in Bloomsbury alone. Bc- 
yoad its iin|>orlance as the register of the cuntents 
of a great library, this catalogue is the bravest 
eflortvet made at auniveisal bibliography. Many 
specialists know the deliciencies oE the British 
Museum in their own subjects, but most of them 
would gladly acknowledge the extent of its pos- 
sessions and its povrei to help research in every 
direction. Is the nation willing to acknowledge 
Ihit it is so poor and so careless of learning Ihal 
it cannot afford to print this woik? The pro- 
moieis of the scheme do not even go so far in 
their suggestions. There is reason to suppose 
that the whole of the cost will ultimatelv be 
recouped by the sale of copies 10 subscribers. 
The Government are simply to be asked to gtiar- 



greatest boon to every one engaged in lilerart 

tursuits." Their* refusal would be an undesira 
le addition to the curiosities of literature. 

William E. A. Axon. 



DIED. 

WlllUmi. Near P1oren«. luly. JDoe t6, Dr. Uemtnt 
William., 4S ron : tor » r»rm > r»id>nl at ll>c Eul, ind 
t Bgnrne ichalu ol hi£h Biuiamcnu. He tUTei a maa 

JohnatDD. In BeboberCL Cenlnl Afrin, tyt ndlei in. 
and in diarg;e ol an eipediuoa for ihe aurvey of Lake 

L<iitho1iI. In Burghalili, Swiizeiland, in ihc Innatic 
aajrlum, about Au^iut j, the poet Keinrkh Lenlhold, 51 
jan ; a ccrileciion of wtune poenH, <ditod by Pro!. Jakob 
Bachtold, wupubliihedlait Chrininaa. 

F«ht«. In guikentown, Peno.. AoKiut 4. Charlei 
F«h[Er. (Kun: ad acior o[ nale, and an imbiiioua and 
rbolly Imalwortby, Shakeipeajean 
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Long. In Eii(land, aaDoiiBecd AieiiiI 14, Prof, GeorgE 
Look, h yvara; a {ellow-arudent of Uacaulay'i at Cam. 
bridfw, for a lew yean Prafaxar of Andant Laaeuagea in 
IhtUMveiailf oF Viigiuia; and afteraanl al vanoiunniea, 
PufeuOT In Ihe Uniyenily ol London, and elKtihere, edU 

^ulKnowkd^'^'an aolUr°°«'tii9°^'acc<>^t?° ° 
Smith. Id BoAon, Aiigost to, Jerome Van Crownint;- 
ahialdSmith.H. D., raroni Mayor of Boaion in iR;t.s : 
founder and for ID yean ediiorol the Boamn f* al aitJ 
Stirficai JmriBtl : fori years editor of Ba^n'i Bailan 
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JOHHMH-s SuLun- WoiK.i. Edited wiih 
andNolei, by Alfred Milnei, B. A. (Lond 
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AtlH Seriea No. xa. A. S. Bame. « Co. 
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DIES, on Uren, Education. Mamaie. Their Sphere 
n Ihe'wiitiDEa ol John' RudLiD. * Jo^n ^aij A^Sona 
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ANonl. ByMnUithAdanu, 
c. J. B. Lippincfli « Cj. 
DX a' That." [Knickerbocker 
n'a SoDi. Paper. 60c. Cloih. 
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Literature and Language. 

A First Skitch of Ehcusk Litieaturi. By Henry 
dorley Fifih lidi'.l.m. Ca.'uel), PeiterK (^pin. Ii.oi 

CoiK^LANUs. ICIarendnn Pre» Serin of Rhaketncare'a 
ieleci Playi.) Edited by Wn. Aldii Weight, M. A , LL.D. 

Poetry. 

Fahtash*, and iKher Posna. Ramaey, MilleuJt Kud- 
on.KaniuCity, Mo. 

Religious anil Theological. 

Hl(TO>V OF'THKCHRISTI*I.CHtll.OH: Fromii.Oriiio 
the Preunl Time. By W. M. Blackburn. D. D.. 1^ 
euorij Church Hialory. Chicago, Hiichceck ft WB:deu. 

Hebrew Index. By Benianiin''Daviet. Ph. D.. lE.'d. 
:arefully icviud. vilh a Concise Xatemenlof the principlei 
■f Hebrew nrammaT. Bi Edward C. Mitchell, D U. 



n D, Fii]1.>D, D, D, Pan 



[: ortheOTei 
iuin D, Fii]1.>D, Lj 
I Agency, N, V. 

stee Noekal Cl., 

.., », ~.J- lu. A. WnrdFii. 

. Cloih. 

Scientific and Technical. 

Eclectic Educational Series. Rniud B, 



Tagh 



Travel and Observation. 

lyoflke Hilla. By 



Godfrey Greylock. Lee A Sh^jard. 

The S unhi.se Kincdou, or Life and Scenei in Jaran. 
and Woman's Work lor Women there. By Julia D. Car- 
rothera. Pica. Board ol Fubn, Phila. fi.oo 

StiuxEB Savoiv, Gleaned fromBunl Nookt in Pleaiant 
Weather. By Benj. F. Taylor, LL. D., anther of "Be- 
twteo Ihe Gates," etc. S. U Griggs A Co. Chicago. 
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Miscellaneous. 



Whi'tney, M* D., ani F, uf Cl^k!' ^''^UianTi ft'co! 



Method of becoming a skillful niayer. By Cnl, A. W. 
Drayson, R. A., F.TL a. S. Geo. Bouiledge & Sons. 
N.Y, »,.oo 

Twa .School CooitaRV Boon, Compiled and Edited by 
C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon. Secretary of the Edinburcb 
School of Cookery, MacmlUan &. Co. Flexible Uoih. 



Baker's English Actors, from Shake- 
speare to Macready. 

and the Art or Ai^tlng '), K JD. 

Symonda's Renaissaiice in Italy : 



Conway's Demonology and Devil- 
Lore. 

! tele,, Sid, r.M. 

James's Commnmsm in America, 

410, large paper, (I jn; doth, |1 JO, , 

Walker's Money in its Belatlons to 
Trade and Indusiry. 
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MR."pHrLUPS'i 'goneness. 

The antbor ^ hhi own hen criUe, Id his " PnCalDTy CooeiU- 
" Dear ifiader, Ihln la a hlmpli- alory. Flmnly told. It U not 
Im^aiUie It la true, and dnilH p cnvl einiOii*na hU abcDi yoiL. 

uiy lahch- vm* not bmi la nln." 

BBska by ihe Baaac Aiatksp. 
EWOi:.AKD PKOM A RACK WIHBO^. 

TBEV "iio; »0 IT. Cloth.tlJBjpnpw.lOeenuu 
I.1FUINUAN1KIIKT. Cla(1i,tl.M;i«t|>>''r,Me*nbi. 

A TIGH-TSQUEEZL 



Four Months in a Sneak Box. 

Bvo.'li'Jw."' °' "*"*^ ° "™ ■'"*' 

" The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High." 

(The I'Uiilin f^j'h™^' ^y »'"- 



" AEIBE'SlTHaE/'"" 

'■KucEor ioaa," 

The Vagabonds. 

UyJ,T.lEoaBhiDf.B. Ar 

tVgfir*!:!*. " 

Qems of Qenius, 



Camps in the Garibbees. 
Hope Hills; 

OK, IIEIIVLbK FRIEND AKD EWI 

The Seys of Sect 



ii,iuIIgiU,|i.M. Unl- 



Castle Foam; 



ByB.W.rBUCB. 

.«.». chJth. %\M. 

Shakespeare : 

timiortl^. I . y »o. . ALVMi. 

The Beading Club and Handy Speak- 



Fractlcal Hints on Wood Tngraviog. 

For Uie in«lraMI«it of Revlowerii find ihfPuWlc UyW.J. 
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OOiaCOH MtRB-TEOnBLES.* 

THERE are few people, probably, who 
have not some sort of miad-troubles. 
Not trfftiiie of mind, which is a different 
thing, but mental disorders and infirmities, 
which are not serious enough individually or 
collectively to amount to "derangement," but 
still often impair one's good working condi- 
tion, and are a discomfort if not occasionally 
a mortification. A little English worV, c 
this subject, by J. Mortimer Gnnville, hi 
bad a marked success, and has been reprinted 
in this country by S. £. Cassino, of the Nat- 
uralist's Agency, now of Boston, Mass. 
Common Mittd-Troublu is its title. We all 
have our failings, observes the author at 
the outset, and mental failings no less than 
physical and moral are measurably within 
o jr conirol. One of the most common is de- 
fective memory, but this is not necessarily a 
disease. Oftener it is the consequence of 
defective training or "overloading," and the 
cases of it are nearly all amenable to " aelf- 
help." As to which the author aaya : 

It is icldom any good to goad the memory 
roughly in a moment ut forge tin Incss. Instead 
ot making a violent and distressing cfiurt to find 
the right wurd, il it does not suggest itself, think 
of another that will do as well ; possibly the de- 
faulting teem will thus b,: recovered by associ~ 
tion ; if not, another may be subilituled. . . . 
is useless, and worse, to resort to what arc called 
leclinical ineuiuries. . . . The way to lix a sub- 
ject in the mind is to master it thoroughly under 
all Its aspects, so that the Reason and Judgmciil 
may be lainiiiar with it, each in its province ap- 
propriating some upecial fact coaceniing it. 



Another common mind-trouble is heslta- 
ya in speech, with the errors accompany- 
g. Faults in speech are almost always 
faults in thought, and they may react unfa- 
vorably on the mind. In dealing with this 
infirmity care should be taken to see that it 
does not spring from a m6re slovenliness of 
mental habit. 

Many persons permit their minds to become 
'errun with tangled scrub, so that nothing short 
of the most acute or agile powers of way-^ndlng 
can carry a thought safely through the domain, 
and then they complain of the difficulty of 
thought-driving 1 Clear away the jungli "' ' 
renders the mind impassable, and thought ' 
longer be found to wander by circuitous paths, 
land too often be irrecoverably lost 

One of the most interesting chapter 
Mr. Granville's book is that on "Sleepless- 
ness from Thought," a deplorable condition 
of mind, with which we fear too many of our 
readers, like ourselves, are more or leas 
familiar, and which our author describes as 
a condition : 

... which the brain, so to speak, stops short 
the way to sleep, and tbe mind being adrift from 
'' moorings to firm fact, is tossed up and down, 

i to and fro; while ignorant of its position, it 

still busies itself with the objects on shore, until 
■ ■ " " ■ ! lost or con- 

ire habitually 
get up and read 
s on- Not only 
drowsiness, but 
passing into a state 



many far more preteotioi 
commend it most heartily. 



sleepless find it good policy 
when the fit of wakefulness ct 
does the act of reading prodi 
the mind is prevented fro 
' turmoil so distressing. . . . 

For the cure of this' affliction the author 
does not recommend drugs, nor has he much 
faith in the very common mechanical de- 
vices of setting the mind at work counting, 
repeating, etc Rather, he says, let the suf- 
ferer try to think grotesquely : 

A man plagued with distressing circumilances, 
and dreading ruin, ghould force his mind to pur- 
sue the train of thought until the comic side of 
a reverse of fortune Becomes apparent — follow- 
ing out the straits to which he will, perhaps, be 
reduced, some new phase of life upon which he 
may be compelled to enter, the strange acquaint- 
ances he is likely to form, tbe wonderful scenes 
he will witness, and the remarkable places he 



BYillt. 



While upon this point Mr. Granville cau- 
tions his readers against carrying their work 
over from day to day, planning at night what 
shall be done to-morrow, moralizing, resolv- 

g, and so on t 

Sleeping and waking are states which are mu- 
tually dependent, and must succeed each other in 
orderly sequence if health is to be preserved. Life 
is very much an affair of rhythm, and a sound 
■"ind m a sound body can be secured only by 

incord, and method, and orderly self -control, by 
the Will. 

Besides the chapters from which we have 
quoted there are others on " Confusions of 
Thought," "Low Spirits," and "Tempers — 
Good and Bad," the latter being one of the 
most useful in the book. All the topics are 
treated with great clearness and precision, 
and with much originality and skill; tlie 
whole making a tract which one can read 
with care in an hour, but which contains 
■note sound sense and good advice than 



AFDEE THEUEIET'S HEW KOTEL' 

THOSE of our readers who remember 
Theuriet'a exquisite story, Girants 
Marriage, will leam with pleasure that in his 
latestwork, KoMA^^iiwg'drr.hehasprtxIuced 
very nearly, if not quite, its eqnaL All the 
charms of beautiful description, clear analy- 
delicate workmanship, high ideals, refined 
motive,andelevatingpurpose, are here found 
in full strength and equable proportion. 
The author's design is the highest and besL 
It is to bring out the strong contrast between 
the sordid and the unselfish life, to trace the 
struggle in a human soul between the lower 
and the loftier nature, and to prepossess the 
heart in favor of that choice which MCtirea 
virtue, and peace, and simplicity, and the de- 
lights of home, even at some sacrifice of 
things which the world commonly holds 
dear. All this is accomplished without a 
Bu^estion of cant on the one hand, and with- 
out resort to vulgar devices on the other, 
so that the reader is guided along a flowery 
and fragrant path, even though at times un- 
der the shadow of clouds, to his bappy desti- 

Young Etienne Maugars comes home by 
diligence from his law studies to the little 
town of Saint-Cl^mentin, where lives his 
worldly .minded father, who had begun life 
as a mason, emerged into a builder, and 
ended as a banker, having come to be looked 
upon as "one of the cleverest manipulators 
of money in the department." The father 
and mother at once begin to scheme for their 
son, but a different fate than that they plan 
is waiting for him at Saint-CI^mentin in the 
person of Thirise Desrochcs, the daughter 
of a good but politically dangerous physi- 
cian ; a lovely girl, whom he first sees at mass 
in the parish church. Some peculiar antag- 
onisms between the two families obstruct, at 
first, the friendly intercourse of the two 
young people, but destiny in due time over- 
tbe obstacles, a bit of an accident 
brings them together, a certain community 

trouble awakens fellow-feeling, and in the 
atmosphere of sympathy love begins to grow. 
Etienne, who has an artist's taste, goes out 
to sketch, and thus occupied, in the midst of 

le of those delightful rural scenes which 

[. Theuriet so skillfully describes, Thd- 
rise stumbles upon him one day : 

Behind Etienne, a narrow gnal-path, descend- 
ig the crest of the wood.cuvcred hillock and 
winding around the aide of the ^uck^ had been 
made by the foresters and shepherd bujs «h<> 
were in the habit of visiting the spring. The 
artist was »o absorbed ihat he look no notice of 
the noise made by some pebble- stones, disiuibed 
by a pair of sbaijcl}' feet and sent rulliiig down 
the path. Aficr a time, huwtver, he began to 
realize that his powers of observation, uf siudy- 
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ing minute details, bfcatne lees acute, and that 
his hand seemed to be losing something of its 
skill in execution. He fell that he nas seized by 
a certain indesciibable unrasincss, such as we 
ftequcntly feel when we are observed at our work. 
Was this nervous phenomenon due to physical 
fatigue or to some olhet cause ? After having 
straggled for a time against this mysterious influ- 
ence, Etietine laid his palette donn en the grasF. 
As he TOM up, he involuntarily glanced tounil be- 
hind, when whom, to his amazement, should he 
see but Thiiife Desroches 1 Standing at the 
carve in the path, with one hand resting on i 
projecting rock and holding the ribbons of hei 
straw hat in the other, »hc looked fiilcnll^ at lh< 
canvas of the young landscapisL Exercise anc 
the heat had limed her olive-colored cheeks wilh 
red, her dark eyes glislenrd in the sofrered light, 
and a gentle breeze plated wiih her disordered 
hair and ihe ends nf ihe blue ribbons tied to thi 
waisl of her linen drets. 

Of course this fortunate meeting ends in 
Etienne's undertaking to paint Th^r^se's 
portrait, and z course of sittings in this 
studio by the river side follows through Ihe 



Meantime the political changes of 1851 are 
progressing in France, and their widening 
circles reach and disturb the tranquility of 
Saint-Cl^mentin. Trains of circumst 
which we will leave the reader to follow out 
for himself, break up the home of Ihe Des- 
roches family, and seriously estrange Eti- 
enne from his parents. Thtfrise disappears 
in the secIusioD of a remote farm, and Eti- 
enne, now rapidly developing into a famous 
artist, establishes himself near by at Pres- 
signy, where new actorsappear on the scene. 
Among these are one Broissard, a collector, 
Maitre Duvigneau, the notary, and the lat- 
ter's wife and her sister, women of rather 
easy manners toward any man who might 
happen to pay them attention. Here f 
time the story taties a turn in a new d 
tion, but it proves only an eddy in a current 
that soon sweeps on towards its true goal. 



The ti 
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: overmastering 

ind, when they 
■aw neiiner amuBemeni noi emotion ahead, Ihe 
hours were moitally long. . . . They welcotned 
the painter as a distraction which had fallen 10 
them from heaven. Mme. Athenais was all the 
more charmed by this new intimacy because it 
permitted her to enjoy thoroughly at her ease the 
conversation of Marual Bruissard without con- 
stantly having her sister Marcelle for a listener. 
As for the latter, she had from the first day of 
iheir meeting set her heart upon Etienne, and 
resolved to make him fall in lovewith her. Dur- 
ing a whole week young Maugars amused himself 
with the babble of Mme. Alh«na'i*s and the bold 
encouragements of Mile. Marcelle j then after his 
curiosity had once become blunted, the frivolity 
of all this conversation, rolling about in one circle 
of narrow gtosip, this unvaried eihibilion of 
alluring coquetries, ended by boring him, and he 
repented having let himself be too easily drawn 
bv Martial Broissard within this £wfj-<-ai.te house- 
hold, where there was no sustenance either for 
heart or mind. Sometimes, tired of the vulgari- 
ties of Mme. Athenais, and disgusted with the 
encouragements of Marcelle, while finding in this 
ill-balanced girl more of perverse curiosity than 
genuine feeling, he would retiie 10 his own home 
under pretext of headache and shut himself up 
there. He would then unclose Ihe window of his 
studio that looked out over the country, and 
would refresh his heart with a contemplation of 
the peaceful and verdant valley thai strelched 
away before bis sight. Beyond the gardens 
Dathed by the Claise, the meadow*, intermingled 
tiih screening poplars, waved away ai far aa the 



borders of the Egronne, whose rapid waters rose 
at the base of Ihe Nunet's slope. The detdivity 
of the little hill was covered with vines, and with 
dwarf peach-trees and walnut-trees >'■ the midst 
of which rose the brown roofs of faim-houses, 
while here and there gleamed a square of golden 
wheal, and here and there some sombre green 
lucern. To the left, qiiile at the edge of the 
horizon, the pointed {Jove-cote of La Joubatdiire 
was visible, emerging from a mass of trees and 
surrounded by the devious flights of wood- 
pigeons. Etienne thought of Th^rise, now be- 
come a peasant, and working in Ihe open air with 
the people of Ihe farm. He compared the chaste 
dignity, Ibe almost rude grace of that young girl, 
with the barren untesl, the unprincipled depravi I jf, 
of the women • horn he had just left. Beside this 
flat and frivolous existence, Ihe laborious an' 
contented career of the peasant took an incom 
parable grandeur in his eyes. Certain mysti 

Setms of degeneration and corruption must b 
oaling in the atmosphere breathed by the peo- 
ple of small villages, for all who lived there to 
feel BO deeply its morbid influence. M. Maugars, 
who had set up money as his only God ; the col- 
lector, who fourd it quite natural to make use of 
a friend so that he might better diipe Ihe husband 
whose wife he was courting; Mme. Duvignei 
who unbluihtngly gave 10 her young sister I 
spectacle of her clandestine intimacy with Brois- 
sard; and, finally, that sister herself, who was 
using every ttfort to find a husband whom she 
could in mm betray — all this little world was 
already corrupted lo the marrow ftom having 
lived amid bart ambitions and egotistic pit" 

ures. KverAlbing breathed of exhaustion :. 

declir.t. Decidedly the peasants, wilh Iheir 
earthy hands and iheir rough manners, were of 
greater wunh j and Thirise, in relutning to the 
farm, had chosen Ihe better course. Oh, Ihe 
fields, the villages without names, the domains 
wrapped in the shadows of oaks, where only the 
crowings of cocks were heard ; the natural loves, 
the frank, simple and spontaneous declarations of 
desires and scntimenls; the young peasant girl, 
who herself chooses her lover and «ho becomes 
a farm-wife, peaceable and fruitful; Ihe youth 
who tnarrics at the period when slow inanhood 
first develops wilhin him; the children with great 
pure eyes, who hold happy companionship with 
nature, beside the bent, pale peasant 1 ' 
defies death I " Here ate real truth and 
said Etienne lo himself. And before hi 
the roads, where rolled carts heavily loaded with 
sheaves, behind the pasture-lands where the cows 
were softly lowing, he saw ihe image of Tb^tisc 

Ess and repass, with her Touraine head-gear, 
r black hunling-skirc, and her white kerchief 
crossed chastely over her shoulders. 

All that goes on at Pressigny is however 
only a lowery episode in Ibis otherwise 
sunny pastoral. Mile, Marcelle's seductive 
approaches and Etienne's sturdy resistance 
and final escape ; the latter's present discov- 
ery of Th^r^se in her retreat at La Joubar- 
di^re and Ihe fanning of Ihe old flame which 
had already fired their pure and truthful 
hearts ; the pleasant pictures of the simple life 
that weal on at the farm, while the bond that 
knitted the lovers grew stronger and strong- 
er ; Ihe ruin that then burst upon M. Mau- 
gars, senior, and the unkind fate that once 
more threatened the upright-minded son ; 
these and other passages which conduct the 
story to its conclusion we forbear 
upon in detail- One extract further we must, 
however make room for. It relates 
occasion when circumstances have impelled 
Etienne to repair once more to La Joubar- 
di^re and if possible commit him and Tb^ 
list to each other forever. 

Beyond Ihe brown plowed lands and Ihe violet 
tinted fallows, he very soon discerned Ire f ' 
of Ihe farm. The soil, freshly broken by the 



: fields 



lock, revealed here and there gaping holes, 
strewn wilh dark fallen leaves and neeleded 
roots. A sky dappled with while clouds bathed 
in its tender lig&t ihe sandy furrows, the toilers 
employed upon this last harvest gathering of au- 
tumn, and the distant outlines of the bluish hil- 
locks. At various intervals apart, full sacks 



slowly burning, while ihey sent toward 

.'n slender spires of smoke. Familial voice* 

interchanged words among the neighboting fields. 
A drowsy, tender coloring enveloped this melan- 
choly October landscape. Almost at the border 
of the wood Th^rise was occupied in pouring 
into a sack placed before her a basket filled with 
potatoes. Her attractive profile stood out clearly 
against the verdure of the pines, and the evening 
wind lifted the while folds of her ncckcrchier 
Etienne walked slraighl toward her. The voung 
girl, surprised and a Tittle troubled, cast atliim a 
questioning look, while her gathered brows gave 
her face a severe expression. " What, is it really 
vou ? " she said. " Troly jou wete not eipecied 
back 10-day." " I have teiumed."' replied Eti- 
enne, pausing lo take breath — "I have relumed . 
simply to talk with you of something which I did 
not dare to discuss )eBterday, and of which it is 
nevertheless necessary that I should speak to 
you. Have )ou the lime to hear me F" "I am 
listening," she murmured, casting her basket 
aside and leaning her elbows on the sack which 
she had been filling. "What is the matter?" 
"Thirise," continutd the young man, "do you 
remember thai rainy day when we look refuge in 
the farm of the Ages?" She bowed her head. 
''Ves,"she sighed, "that day ended too sadly for 
me not to remember it." "And do you remem- 
ber our conversation while the shower was fail- 
ing f We found the dwelling in a very poor state, 
and I told you that I should nevertheless be hap- 
py lo lead there a peasant's life wilh you." " I 
remember," she replied, with drooping brow. 
" Th^rise, I have not changed my mind ; and I, 
who am quile as poor as the farmer of the Ages 
— 1 now ask you if you will marry me, provided 
we lead logelher a simple and happy peasant 
life." Thdrtse, deeply moved, and mechanically 
handling Ihe sandy potatoes, looked him full in 
the face. " You do not consider," she replied, 
"thai I have changed my condition, while you 
have remained whai you formerly were; our hab- 
its ate no longer the same, nor our ways of think- 
ing and speaking. A day would come when you 
would blush for me. No, no, never I " 

Bui Etienne will not be put off. He 
presses his plea : 

"Say 'yes,' and I shall be content. ... Yon 
do not answer I Are you no longer free I Do 
you love another?" "1 I" she exclaimed willi 
vehemence, "Uh, Heavens I no!" "Well,The- 
itse, I love you, and I only ask 10 be allowed to 
love you." She remained silent, her elbows all 
the while leaning on the sack of potatoes, and 
her hands twisting themselves one into another, 
while she dreamily watched the blue rmoke- 
wreathsfrom ihe brushwood fires, and the stretch 
of naked fields, where the peasants were turning 
up the soil. Her eyes were humid; her lips 
wete half-opened as if in besilatioo. Another 
moment, however, and her answer would have 
been spoken; andEtienne'sfate would have been 
decided; but now a harsh voice sounded at the 
farther end of the field — a voice that made young 



aiestin Tiffeneau was a clerk high in the 
employ of M. Maugars, the father, and he 
brought tidings which compelled Etienne's 
instant return to Sainl-Qimentin. 

The extracts which we have given above 
will convey 10 the reader a good idea of the 
soft and glowing beauty of the pastorallv.. 
scenes amidst which this story is laid, the ten- 
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der delicacy of much of the dialogue, and the 
sharp outliues of the figures which pass be- 
fore the eye. We know no European writer, 
unless it be Turg^nieff, the Russian, or his 
French counterpart, M^ame Durand, who 
equals M. Theuriet in this power of setting 
a real landscape visibly before you and mak- 
ing his personages to stand or move with the 
vividnessof reallife. Certainb thebeautiesof 
rural France have been seldom if ever placed 
upon the printed page with more exquisite 
eSect than in this story and its predecessor, 
Girard't Marring. And yet the scene 
never obtrudes itself in the way of the dra- 
ma; the development of character, the play 
of motive, the succession of circumstance 
and incident, and the slow but steady and 
natural evolution of the result occupy their 
full share of the attention. Between such 
work as this and that of M. Zola's, for ex- 
ample, another piece of which we have ito- 
ticed elsewhere in this same paper, there is 
a great gulf fixed ; agulf as great as between 
the song of the birds and the muttering of 
the thunder. There is an intense realism in 
both ; but the realism of M. Theuriet is that 
of the artist who paints a pleasing as well as 
a truthful picture. 

We need say nothing as to the conclusion 
of matters between Etienne and Thdr^se, be- 
yond the fact that it is a scene as mellow 
and peaceful as a home door on a summer 
evening. The triumph of principle, of fidel- 
ity, of love, is complete, and we close the 
book with a feeling of thankfulness that such 
a prophet as M. Theuriet has arisen in 
France to teach by his powerful fiction the 
ineffable joys of true marriage and the do- 
mestic life. 



them by the beard and thrusts them under 
the fifth rib, aSords not the least charm of 
this very interesting book. 

M, De Quatrefages lays the foundation of 
his argument by showing, first, that man is 
not an animal, but the single representative 
of a higher order of being which he calls the 
Human Kingdom ; and second, t'lat the so- 
called "races"of men are, really, races ofa 
single species and not distinct spedes of the 
^nui homo. Man belongs to a kingdom in 
nature by himself, because 

him the existence has been proved oF funda- 

intat phenomena oi which nothing either in 

living beings or inanimate bodies has hitherto 

1 i.i_ ._ _■.._ .._ any conception, ist. Man 

J... .. moral goad and tvii itAt- 

pcndenliy of all physical welfare or suffering. 
ad. Man biUrvea in superior biings who can ex- 
ercise an inSuence upon his destiny. 3d. Man 
btlieoti in the pnUaitgation of Ail txiitinti after 
thi} life. . . . Now these exist in man alone, and 
it is impossible to deny their importance. Thus 
they distinguish man from the animal as much as 
the phenomena of intelligence distinguish the 
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THIS is one of the most remarkable, cer- 
tainly one of the ablest, of the series to 
which It belongs. The other volumes, so far 
as they could be made to touch upon it, have 
all been written in the interests of evolution. 
This one combats that theory at every point, 
and with a learning, vigor, and ability that 
have not been seen for some time on that 
side of the question. H. De Quatrefages is 
both one of the most learned men of Europe, 
and a gentleman of tlie old school ; his 
arrangement is singularly clear and logical ; 
his style is rather of the steady English than 
of the sprighdy French ; and his book, 
though thoroughly polemic throughout, with 
heavy blows and cuts of the sharpest on 
every page, is nowhere disfigured by those 
bitter personalities and narrow 
of an opponent's position that are quite 
common in modem scientific discussion. In 
fact, the old-style politeness with which he 
approaches his ant^onists while he takes 
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imal from the plant, and as the phenomena of 
life dialinguish the plant from the mineral. Thev 
are, therefore, the attributes of a kingdom which 
we will call the //uman Kingdom (p. 23). 

This unity of the species is proved, in en- 
tire contradistinction to the methods of the 
evolutionists, by first noting how species and 
races behave under similar conditions, and 
then showing that the different groups of 
men everywhere follow the laws of races and 
nowhere the laws of species. Book I, in 
chapters, is devoted to this opening up 
of the subject. 

Book II treats of the Origin of the Human 
Species, and brings the writer in contact 
with almost every school of modern thought 
on that vexed subjecL The theories of Dar- 
win, Haeckel, Vogt, Wallace, Natidin, Agas- 
siz, are one by one examined, only to be 
rejected as untenable. This fs, perhaps, the 
ablest and most interesting portion of the 
book ; and, whatever our disappointment at 
such a conclusion, we cannot but admire the 
spirit of the man, who, while master of the 
world of learning, and in the midst of so many 
dauntless teachers of origins, has the courage 
to say (p. 128); 

To those who question me upon the problem 
of our origin, I do not hesitate to answer in the 
name ot science: " I de not knirm" 

The Antiquity of the Human Species, 
Book III, is, perhaps, the least satisfactory 
of the whole. M. De Quatrefages all i 
once loses his conservatism, and relegate 
man back beyond the Glacial Period to the 
Miocene, if not further, though he admits 
that we have yet no sufficient data for any 
definite conclusions. Book IV, on the Orig- 
inal Localization of the Species, fixes the 
cradle of humanity in the great plateau of 
Centra] Asia, north of the Himalayas; Book 
V, Peopling the Globe, shows how the spe- 
des migrated from its original center; and 
Book VI, on Acclimatization, explains how 
man, in opposition to the laws governing in- 
ferior beings, has been able to adapt himself 
to all forms of climate and modes of life. 



Book VII, Primitive Man and the Forma- 
tion of Races, is exceedingly interesting, as 
also Book VIII, Fossil Human Rai^. 
The forty or fifty fossil men that have been 
discovered, M. De Quartrefages divides un- 
der three disdnct races. The " Coastadt 
Race" is the oldest, thick-browed and 
heavy, after the type of famoiu Neanderthal 
; the " Cro-Magnon Race," tall, high- 
browed, and welMormed, comes nest ; and, 
finally the " races of Furfoos," with some- 
thing of a "Lapp-like type," but "strongly 
resembling the men of the present day." 
These races, and doubtless others unknown, 
: easily absorbed by the later men of the 
polished-stone age from the East, but their 
characteristic features are continually crop- 
ping out, by atavism, in the present popula- 
tions of Europe. On the whole, M. De 
Quartrefages is inclined to refer the primi- 
man to the yellow race rather than, with 
t late authorities, to the black, and to 
iider the whites as one of the latest 
formed. 

Book IX considersthe Physical Characters 
of the present races — external, anatomical, 
physiological, and pathological. Book X 
condudes the work by a review of the Psy- 
chology of the Species — its intellectual, 
moral and religious characteristics. " The 
intellectual phenomena displayed by man, 
do not, when considered as characters, iso- 
late us from animals," but morality and reli- 
gion in some shape are held to be character- 
istic of all races, however low, and to consti- 
tute the essential, radical distinction that 
lifts the human species from the animaL 

M. De Quartrefages, though evidendy not 
much of a believer in revelation, and dealing 
continually with great questions of hottest 
theobgtcal debate, nowhere condescends to 
any "digs " at religion, though occasionally 
he has a hard hit at " dogma," both scientific 
and theological. In fact, the whole book is 
an admirable illustration of the vastly greater 
effectiveness, not to say attractiveness, of 
high-toned, sturdy argument, compared with 
the flings and flourishes that too many of 
all schools seem to mistake for argument 
It is a book that some of our own would-be 
" readers of modern thought " would do well 
to ponder, both as to matter and manner. 

For the rest, the book comes to us as a 
closely-printed volume of joo pages, without 
preface, introduction, translation note, er 
index. The few slips of proof-reading no- 
ticeable are, perhaps, no more than should 
have been expected in a book of this sort 
The translation (we know not how true to 
the original) is good, excepting a few un- 
couth Anglidsms, "different to," "allow" 
for admit, etc. But the omission of an in- 
dex from such a book — it is "an iniquity to 
"be punished by the judges." J. E. Voss. 



Mudie's London Circulating Library aD)»* 
scribes for a Ibousand copies of Canon Fairar's 
forthcoming life of St. Paul 
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ODBBINT riOTION. 

T%e Reugon-Matquart Family. [La Fortune 
Des Roucon,] }ly Emlle Zola. Tr. bv John 
Stirlmf. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 750. 

A Matt' t a Man fsr a' That. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. %i.cia. 

Tkt Shtrlecki. By John Saunders. Harper 
& Brothers. 15c. 

T%e Houii , , , 

\ej. Harper & Brothers. 151:. 

Donas. B; Georgian a M. Craik. Do. 15c 

Mr. LtslU ef Undtraoad. Bjr Maiy Patrick. 
Do. ISC. 

My Queen. D. Appleton ft Co. 25c 

Madehn Lemeine. By Mrs. I,ei(h Adams. J. 
B. Uppincott & Co, f 1.50. 

Major Jartefi Cmrtship. By Mijor Joseph 
Jones. T, B. Petersons Brothers. 75c 

Rancy Cmicm's Ceurtthip. Do. do. 50c. 

The fortunes of the Rouffm-Macquart 
Family was not worth M. Zola's telling — 
at least the telling was not worth translating. 
Except for its political bearings the work is 
tedious and pointless. It is a sort of his- 
toric chronicle of the time of the Coup 
d' Etat The scene is Plassana. The Rou- 
gon-Macquart set are either vulgar or stu- 
pid ; and their troubles, partly domestic and 
partly political, fail to enlist out sympathies. 
There is an incoherCDce and irregularity 
in the plan of (he story, and the roraaoce of 
it is subordinate. As a whole the book is 
worth nobody's reading. 

A Man's a Man for a* That appears in 
the trim and compact form and dress of the 
new series of " Knickerbocker Novels." 
The author, who is obviously a woman, has 
withheld her name. She need not have been 
afraid to give it, for whatever may be the 
difference of opinion as to the interest of the 
story, there can be none as to its solidity, 
strength, and clever workmanship. The ma- 
terial is the DOW rather common one of the 
adventures and experiences of an American 
family in Europe — chiefly in Rome; where 
the author has evidently traveled, and with 
whose atmosphere she is familiar. Out 
of this she has wrought another love story 
which, if it do not show the vivid color and 
the animation which have brilliantly distin- 
guished some other recent ventures in this 
field, is at least wrought with much grace 
and care Nevertheless we are bound to 
say we have found the texture rather heavy, 
and the reading not very zestful. 

The next four titles on the list are of re- 
cent issues in Harpers' " Franklin Square 
Library." All are English reprints, well- 
written and interesting, the first and the last 
two named especially. ThtSherlocksis per- 
haps most marked by its variety of noble 
characters. Tke Hmtst of Lys turns on the 
fortunes of a lovely young girl, Thyrza, who 
rises from a humble station. One feels 
sorry that she marries as she does, but then 
novel readers cannot always have their way 
any more than heroines can theirs. In Dor- 
cas we have the marriage of a servant to her 
master, and the lesson that however true an 
affection may underlie such a marriage, there 



must be afRnily, at least fellowship, in cer- 
tain respects to make it truly felicitous. In 
the present case decided incompatibilities 
affected the happiness of all parties con- 
cerned, though the story is made to turnout 
well. Mr. Leslie of [/nderviood is indeed 
"a story with two heroines," between whom 
the love of a good man is divided, and has 
a sad but satisfactory ending. 

My Qtteett is colorless and commonplace, 
and calls for no remark. 

Not since Margaret Ckettuynd and 
Through a NeedUs Eye have we read so 
thoroughly good and enjoyable a novel of its 
kind as Madeloft Lemeine, which is inferior 
to neither of those charming works in inter- 
est, and in some qualities is superior to both. 
Madelon Lemoine is a holy and lovely wo- 
man, with an unknown history, who settles 
in a typical town on the west coast of Eng- 
land, and becomes by turns a source of 
blessing, a mark for gossip, an object of 
love, and a victim of [rial, until in the end 
she wins the reward of her goodness and 
sweetness. Around her stand the represent- 
ative figures in an English picture, conven- 
tional it is true, but drawn with much power 
and Iife-!ikenes5 ; my Lady, cold, proud, and 
selfish ; her son, a noble specimen of a titled 
young Englishman; the parish rector, al- 
most an ideal, so transparently clear is his 
nature, and so devoted are his purposes and 
labors ; his dollish wife, and winsome daugh- 
ter Maiy i and then good Dr. Villars, and 
Peps, and a number of other lesser charac- 
ters who fill in the interstices. There is 
great variety among them, and no little indi- 
viduality after all, as they stand side by side. 
The little fishing village, too, is drawn with 
sure and pleasant touches, and the parish 
church of St Cuthbert's<in-the-Dale is made a 
prominent and attractive object in the course 
of the story. Seldom is it that a novel 
which covers so much ground as this intro- 
duces so little that is disagreeable in person 
or incident Yet the moral contrasts are 
strong, and the finest lessons of self-abnega- 
tion, of heroism, of repentance, of patient 
continuance in well-doing, of maidenly puri- 
ty and manly courage, in a word, of duty, 
are taught in impressive forms. The spirit 
of true piety which infuses the whole is 
never obtrusive, only pervasive. The al^ 
thor's church standpoint makes her seem at 
first a little severe in the way of caricature 
upon poor Gideon Blatherwick, the " Meth- 
ody" preacher, but she soon gets the better 
of this tendency. There is a good deal of 
amusing dialect on the part of Peps and his 
fellows, and the by-play of Mrs. Sibson and 
Mrs. Liptrot is true comedy. Elsewhere, 
however, Mrs. Adams shows exceptional 
dramatic ability. The scene on the beach, 
for instance, where Sir Basil and Madelon 
part, the former to take part in the rescue of 
a wrecked fisherman on the Hog's Back, is 
extremely picturesque and very powerful; 
and at other points the author has command 



of a pathos to which, we will frankly con- 
fess, we have been compelled to surrender. 
Readers of refined and serious tastes might 
turn over many novels new and old before 
coming to one which will give them a purer 
satisfaction than Madelon Lemoine. 

Major Joseph Jones, we should say, judged 
by his two books, is a mixture of Sam 
Slick, Artemas Ward, and Josh Billings; 
who has contrived to preserve at least the 
bad spelling of those noted humorists, while 
excelling them perhaps in coarseness and 
vulgarity. " If a man likes that sort of 
thing," to quote President Lincoln again, 
" why, that's the sort of thing he'll like." 

ABOUT SOUE OLD ENGLISH POETS.* 

IIL 

Edmnnd Spenser. 

WE have been a little disappointed in 
Dean Church's sketch of Spenser, as 
perhaps we should not have been were bis 
masterly sketch of Dante out of mind. The 
Spenser is good enough in itself, but it is 
not to br compared with the Dante. The 
subject may have to do with making the dif- 
ference, and we are inclined further to think 
that Dean Church wrote of Dante conamere, 
but that Spenser was a " job." Even Mr. J. 
R. Green, in his history of England, has not 
done for Spenser what he did for Chaucer, 
of whom he gives a portrait that is superla- 
tively excellent, forits place; yet his account 
of Spenser and "The Faerie Queen" is so 
good that we do not know but we shall have 
to reprint it some day in these columns. 

"The glory of the new literature broke on 
England with Edmund Spenser" is the first 
strong stroke of Mr. Green's pen. How 
much feebler the key-note which Dean 
Church strikes, though the thought is the 
same : " Spenser marks a beginning in Eng- 
lish literature." This comparative feeble- 
ness marks the whole volume, which is yet 
not without much carefully arranged infor- 
mation respecting Spenser and sound criti- 
cism of his poetic spirit and achievement 
The short memoir of the poet which pre* 
faces Prof. Child's collection of his writings 
is hardly more adequate. 

Spenser's life lay snugly within the second 
half of the sixteenth century. His was the 
anthem to which Wyatt and Surrey sounded 
the prelude. " The Shepheardes Calender," 
which made him the first poet of his day, 
appeared in 1579; the first part of "The 
Faerie Queen" in 1J90; and then a collec- 
tion of his minor poems followed. 

In the Riverside Edition his works com- 
plete make three volumes. The affluent 
and elevated " Faerie Queen," in its twelve 
books, occupies the whole of the first two; 

■Speniet. B; R. W. Church. [Engluh Mm ol I4I. 
ten.] Marpcr a Brothen. 7JUBM. 

Th« Poellal WorV* of Edimuiil Spcuer. ^^Ih nMe* 
l>r Fnncii J. Child, i to1UDK«lB 1. Hmigbtoa, Owood 
a Co. »i..j. 
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the third contains " Miscellanies," among 
wliich are counted " The Shepheardes Calen- 
der," "Virgil's Gnat," "Mother Hubbard's 
Tale," " Colin Clout's Come Home Again," 
and " Epithalamion," a marriage hymn, which 
has been fitly called " the most glorious love 
song in the English tongue." Thus pictures 
he the bride: 



C^iUti^ 



on har chimbsr a] ihs Eut, 
. n>n li«r mlghl; r jtt, 

no mil n Btr DCHenia, Ibil jc woiiU wecua 

Soma inrdl nhc hid bnnc 

Hct lonclooM reJkiw lock) lyke galikB wfie. 

Sprincklad wich petle, ind perling ftjwem Uwcci 

Doe lylw ■ golden nunila Mr alljm. 

And. twinK crowned iriili i KiHaiid fnena, 

Ho- nodeU ey». abuhcd u behold 

Upon Ihs lowlv cniund Mxti in, 

No <brc lifl up her counleunts loa baM, 



Thai lit the mxxli i 

" Spenser's most extraordinary power," re- 
marks Prof. Child, "is that o£ language, the 
power of conveying impressions by sounds 

It is through the eir more than the eye that he 
achieves his triumphs, and he makes up by his 
mastery over this art for many other deficiencies. 
The pathos of his verse aftrcls us when his lenti- 
menCs do not In him, more than in any other of 
our poets, do music and sweet poetry agree; one 
of the arts is complementary to the other, and he 
produces some of the eEEects of both. No iosf 
ment known before his time was capable of 



^ ; touched skillfully, but 

»riih the hand of the master, who, through neatly 
four thousand atanias, adapted it to a great vari- 
ety of subiecla and proved it equal to all. If we 
consider that a peculiar organiiation is necessary 
for the appreciation of melody, we shall not won- 
der at the widely different estimate which is put 
upon Spenser, even by persons of poetical taste. 
He has most justly been called "the poet's poet." 
Historically nothing can be more true. Milton, 
Dryden, Crowley, Thomson, Pope, Gray, Southey, 
Keats, and we know not how many more, formed 
or nourished thcmscl' 

Upon this same point Dean Church thus 
cnlai^s, with a general summing up of 
Spenser's quality and charm : 

Our greatest poets since his day have loved hitr 
and delighted in him. He has Shakespeare') 

Eaiie. Cowlcv was made a poet by reading him 
ryden calls Milton "the poetical sun of Spen- 
ser;" "Milton," he writes, " has acknowledged 
to me thai Spenser was his original." Dtyden' 
own homage to him is frequent and generoui 
Pope found as much pleasure in the Fatrit Qua. 
in his later years as he had found in reading i 
when twelve years old; and what Milton, Dryder. 
and Pope admired, Wordsworth too found full of 
nobleness, purity, andsweetness. Whattsitthal 
gives the Fatrit Quten its hold on those who ap- 
preciate the richness and music of English lan- 
guage, and who in temper and moral slandatd are 
3uick to respond to English manliness and Icn- 
erness? The spell is to be found mainly ir 
three things— (i) in the quaint sUteliness ol 
Spenser's imaginary world and its representa. 
tives; (2) in the iMauly and melody of his num. 
bers, the abundance and grace of his poetic orn: 



numberless passages, 

imagery and language and melody 

in one perfect and satisfactory harmony ; and (^) 

in the intrinsic nobleness oF his general aim, his 

conception of human life, at once so exacting and 

BO indulgent, his high ethical principles and 

ideals, his unfeigned nunour for ail that is pure 

and brave and unselfish and tender, hisgencrour 



ate of what is due from man to man of ser- 
vice, affection, and fidelity. His fictions em- 
bodied truths of character which, with all their 
shadowy incompleteness, were too real and too 
tieautiful to lose their charm with lime. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that such re- 
newed and inviting apparatus as is before 
the reader in these volumes will lead to a 
closer acquaintance with the lordly Spenser, 
late of Chaucer and Shakespeare to 
stand between. 



irnro B Hon oEB. 

The game of whist has a place in litera- 
re, even though it might be hard to write 
the history of iL Poe called it " a game of 
circumstantial evidence," and this retnark 
with respect to it attributed to Talleyrand 
has become famous: "You do not know 
whist, young man ? What a sad old age you 
are preparingfor yourself!" Talleyrand wa; 
reputed the best whist player of his day ii 
France. The science of whist was first sys- 
tematised into a treatise by Edmund Hoyle 
about the middle of the last century, out of 
'hich grew the familiar proverb, "according 
to Hoyle." Within a few years the litera- 
ture of whist has experienced a revival, and 
from the studies of a knot of young mc 
Cambridge, England, have sprung the three 
great modern text-books upon the subject. 
Cavendish's, Clay's, and Pole's. To thi 
are now added a couple more: Modem 
WAiti, by Fisher Ames, in Harper's Half- 
Hour Series [20c.], and the Art of Prftetual 
Whist, a i6mo volume of upwards of 
pages, by an English writer. Col. Drayf 
bearing the imprint of George Routledge & 
Sons, New York and London, and bound ii 
a very prettily designed emblematic cover 
[(1.00]. A person entirely ignorant of the 
game would find it rather hard to make his 
way to a knowledge of it with either of these 
books. Mr. Ames's is much the simple 
its greater brevity would suggest, but a little 
practice in the game would greatly aid one i 
understanding even it. Col. Drayson taki 
all first principles for granted, and goes 
on deeply into the science, which develops 
under his hands into one of very abstruse 
character. Indeed, whist is never a child's 
play. Those who have been long experi- 
enced in it will find in Col. Drayson's pages 
much food for study, but the needs of ordi- 
nary players will be very well answered by 
Mr. .Ames's humbler little manual. 

The volume of Johnson's Select Works, 
edited by Mr. Alfred Milnes for the Claren 
don Press Series, comprises the lives of 
Dryden and Pope, and " Rasselas," with a 
general introduction upon Johnson himself, 
and some seventy pages of notes upon the 
text The introduction is a good critical 
sketch of the man and his work, as good 
as we remember anywhere to have seen 
within a similar compass {thirty pages). 
[[Macmillan & Co., ti.35.] 



0HABLE8 LAUB 01} BOOKS ASD BIVB- 

nras. 

EFron Ilu Lut Enyi of Elia : "Deudied Thoughla on 
Biiolu and Reading."] 

To be strong-backed and neal-)>ound is the 
de^deralum ot a volume. Magnificence comes 
ifter. This, when it can be aflorded, is not to 
tie lavished upon all kinds of books indiscrimin- 
ately. I would not dress a set of magazines, for 
instance, in full suit. The dishabille or half* 
binding (with Russia backs ever) is mr costume. 
A Shakapeare or a Milton (unless the first edi- 
tions), it were mere foppery to trick out in gay 
apparel. The possession of them confers no 
distinction. The exterior of them (the thirds 
themselves being so common), strange to say, 
raises no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of 
property in the owner. Thomson's "Seasons," 
again, looks best (I maintain it) a little torn and 
dog's-eared. How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves and wum-out 
appearance, nay the very odor (beyond Russia], 
if we would not forget kindfeetings in fastidious- 
ness, of an old Circulating Library "Turn 
Jones" or "Vicar of WakelSld I " How they 
speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned 
over their pages with delight 1 — of the lone 
sempstress, whom they may nave cheered (mil- 
liner, or harder-working in ant ua -maker) after her 
loi^ day's needle-toil, running far into midnight, 
when she has snatched an hour, ill spared from 
sleep, to sleep her cares, as in some Lethean 
cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents I 
Who would have them a whit less soiled? 

In some respects, the better a book is the less 
it demands from binding. Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, and all that class of perpetually self-re- 
productive volumes — Great Nature's Stereo- 
types — we see them individually perish with 
'~ ~ regret, because we know the copies of them 
>e "etemc." But where a book is at once 
both good and rare — where the individual is al- 
most the species, and when Miif perishes, 
We know not where i< that Promelhiin lorth 

such a book, for instance, as the " Life of the 
Duke of Newcastle," by his Duchess — no cas- 
ket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, 
to honor and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, 
which seem hopeless ever to be reprinted, but 
old editions of writers, such as Sir Philip Svd- 
ney. Bishop Taylor, Milton in his prose works. 
Fuller — of whom we have reprints, yet the 
books themselves, though they go about and 
are talked of here and there, we know, have not 
endenizened themselves (nor possibly ever will) 
in the national heart, so as to become stock 
books — it is good to possess these in durable, 
costly covers. 1 do not care for a First Folio of 
Shakespeare. You can not make a /w/book of 
an author whom everybody reads. I rather pre- 
fer the common editions of Rowe and Tonson, 
without notes, and with pialej, which, being so 
execrably bad, serve as maps or modest remem- 
brancers to the text, and, without pretending to 
ipposable emulation with it, are so much 



editions oi him best which have been oftcnest 
tumbled about and handled. On the contrary, I 
can not read Beaumont and Fletcher but in 
Folio. The Octavo editions are painful to look 
at. I have no sympathy with them, nor with Mr. 
Gilford's Ben Jonson. If they were as much 
read as the current editions <rf the other poet, I 
should prefer them in that shape to the older 
one. I do not know a more heartless sight than 
the reprint of the "Anatomy of Melancholy." 
What need was there of unearthing the bones of 
that fantastic old great man, to expose them in a 
winding-sheet of the latest edition to modern 
censure? Whathaplessstationercould dream of 
Burton ever becoming popular? The wretched 
Malone could not do worse, when he bribed the 
seiton of Stratford church to let him whitewash 
the painted effigy of old Shakespeare, which stood 
there, in rude but lively fashion, depicted to the 
very color of the cheek, the eye, the eyebrow, hair, 
the very dress he used 10 wear — the only authen- 
tic testimony we had, however imperfect, of these 
curious [>arta and parcels of hioi. 
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AIT AinroTmaEHEST. 

•T^HE proprietors of the Literary World 
have bought Robinsoft't Epitomt of 
Liltralure, of Philadelphia, and that journal 
is henceforth merged in this. 

In this connection we deem it proper to 
say that before the recent extinction of the 
Ubrary Table of New York overtures were 
made to us for the purchase of that paper, 
and that the Dcgotiations would probably 
have resulted in a transfer had we been able 
to discover what there was of value to be 
transferred. 

These changes leave the Literary World 
where it stood so long — the only journal of 
its kind in [he United States. 

Further important announcements respect- 
ing the development of the paper wiU be 
made in an early issue. Plans are in con- 
sideration for various improvements, and 
our readers may depend upon it that the 
Literary World for 1880 will be as much 
better than for 1879 and all the years that 
have gone before as increasing advantages 
can make it 



EOOE OLDBS. 



THE information about book clubs which 
we present elsewhere in this number, 
we hope will be interesting, edifying, and 
stimulating to our readers. We trust it may 
lead to the formation of similar clubs in 
hundreds of towns where nothing of the kind 
has yet been known, and so to the wider cir- 
culation of good reading, and the advance- 
ment of popular culture. 

The book club is a very easy institution to 
organize and manage. It is a simple adaptar 
tion of the codperative principle. A leading 
spirit and a fewsympathizers are alone neces- 
sary. Where two or three can meet together 
in intellectual fellowship there the book club 
may result It is a private and select circu- 
lating library: select not only as to the liter- 
ature which circulates, but as to the hands 
through which it passes. The book club is, 
or ought to be, the fastidious reader's safe- 
guard against greasy covers and dog-eared 

raers. To the table which the book club 



spreads, only one and one's friends sit 

Wherever no book club has yet been 
formed, let a beginning be made now. Go 
ahead, some one of you, with the prelimina- 
ries. Get together a few who would be 
likely to be interested in the project and talk it 
over. Read up the accounts in this number 
of the Literary World. Select and perfect 
your details of organization. Set up your 
machinery, and go to work. You will find 
that you have introduced into your commu- 
nity a new pleasure, a new bond of union, a 
new public benefit 

A book club, socially speaking. Is an arte- 
rial system. 

Publishers have nothing to fear, but 
much to gain from the multiplication of 
book clubs. They must inevitably in- 
crease, not abridge, the sale of books. 
This effect they will produce by creating a 
demand where now no demand exists. 
There are thousands and thousands of per- 
sons who through the agency of book clubs 
might be made cooperative purchasers of 
books, who now never enter the market at all. 

By all means let there be a book club in 
every town where there is no public library. 
To form one may prove the planting of the 
seed out of which the larger institution will 
soon grow. 

OUB AKEBIOAir QUAKTETTE. 

THE death of Bryant reduced the band 
of the major American poets to a quar- 
tette: Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
LowelL Of these the first three are closely 
grouped together in age. Dr. Holmes having 
just crossed the septuagenary line ; while 
Mr. Lowell stands ten years behind the 
hindermost of his companions. 

Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes all 
wear their years lighdy. Mr. Whittier is 
the only one of the three whose aspect sug- 
gests the epithet venerable, and it barely 
does that. Mr. Longfellow's form is as 
erect bis step as firm, his voice as clear, 
and, we might add, his heart as young, as a 
score of years ago. Dr. Holmes nobody 
would dream of growing old. You may 
see him walking down town of a fine day, 
and take him for a well-to-do business man 
still in his prime. What a merry time " the 
boys " must have had at their Beacon Street 
dinner party on the zglh ultl 

Dr. Holmes, whose seventieth birthday 
has been the occasion of so much pleasant 
remark, was born, as our readers remember, 
in Cambridge, Mass. He was a poet in his 
teens. His "Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table " was the making of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and left a distinct mark on Ameri- 
can literature. His occasional poems have 
been beyond comparison the best produc- 
tions of their kind — almost in the English 
language. His unfailing good nature, his 
sunny humor, bis ready and musical versifi- 
cation, his gift at always touching exactly the 



popular note, his quick and generous s)'mpa- 
thies, have given him a peculiar place next 
the common heart which nobody has yet 
arisen to dispute with him. 

May his remaining years be bright with 
blessing — fuU of the sunshine which it has 
been his life work to throw around others ! 

CASE AITD OONTEFTfl. 

IN a current advertisement of an "elegant 
piece of property," for sale near one of 
our great cities, occurs the following specifi- 
cation : 

Magnifii-ent librarr, twenty feet bigh.wiib one 
bookcase that cost iijaoo (the library set cost 
^r,ooo and is included). 

We are a little at a loss to tmderstand 
whether by " library set " is meant a set of 
furniture, or a set of books ; but we presume 
the latter. Magnificent libraries, twenty 
feet high, with bookcases that cost fz,ooo, 
are generally furnished with sets of books — 
by the job. We do not know but that ad- 
vanced architects now include library sets with 
library book-cases in their plans and specifi- 
cations for " elegant " residences. Certainly 
the occupants of some such residences are 
as little able to select the books as they 
would be to construct the cases. 

"Will you have these bound in Russia or 
Ttu-keyP" asked the binder of his ambitious 



"What's the use of sending 'em so far 
off as that ? " was the reply. " Can't you do 
'em right here?" 

We fear that one thousand dollar libraries 
and two thousand dollar library cases are 
a frequent combination, which is precise- 
ly the same as would be a ten dollar frame 
around a five dollar picture, or a gold set- 
ting to a paste " gem." Bookcases are made 
forbooks, not books for cases; and we advise 
our readers, recalling the spirit of Mr. 
Boardman's article a few weeks since, to fur- 
nish their libraries on that principle. 



dc- 



MS. BISHOP'S DETHOLD. 

THE chief excellence in Mr. Bishop's 
tightful romance would appear to be 1 verj 
strong suggestion that its easy grace and calm 
power arc by no means dependent apon the ro- 
mantic foreign background against which both arc 
set. Verona is a wonderfully picturesque place, 
but doubtless the preaent writer could have given 
us quite as much vitality and felicity if he had 
laid his scene in some more prosaic Americaa 
town; for his ptoininent charactera (whu are all 
Americans save the single Italian figure of Cas- 
telbarca) rise ttefore the reader's mind with a 
most clear-limned distinctness. Alice is a charai- 
ing creation ; Hyson is drawn with telling accu- 
racy, and Detmold wholly escapes that model 
conventionality which so often invests the heroes 
of even our master novelists. The ruling motive 
of the book is one that Hawthorne himself might 
have chosen, though it resembles no study that 1 
can remember among the works of that famoui 
analyst. Perhaps Hawthorne would have devel- 
oped more fully the dark, tragic episode of Det. 
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mold's past! but m Mt. Bishop's wock stands, 
nothing could be finer thin the tender yet subtli 
feeling with which he has porlrayed the hopeless 
anguish of Alice Starfield's lover, his 
pulse of renunciation, and his Glial letter to the 
woman who has won his heait, softening, as it 
does, the moie painful outlines of his dead fath- 
er's ciimc by a filial sweetness no less pathetic 
than manly. We feel while we read that the 
sight and delicacy of touch which have wrought 
for us the one dramatic point alone of Casiel- 
barco's narrative to Alice, in Uelniold's hearing, 
of the lattet's stained ancestry, reveals evidences 
that Mr. Bishop must take high future rank as 
writer of the best Sclion. The chapter entitled 
"The Blow of a Shadow," and that passage 
which detccibes the ominous breaking of the Ve- 
netian mirror, are both again suggestive of Haw. 
thome ; but in either case it is the same sort ol 
influence which was manifest amid the earlier 
writing of Mr. Henry James, Jr., before that bril- 
liant author turned from his more poetic concep- 
tions to the icy realism of Daiiy Miller and An 
/ntemalioiittl Epinde. 

Mr. James and Mr. Bishop are, on th 
not unsiinilar in their ways of treating licti 
James has a lighter hand occasionally, ai 
always a keener touch of satire, while Mr. Bishop 
surpasses him.in that warm sympathy for the per- 
sonages presented, which is, after all, the keystone 
of a novelist's popularity. In Mr. James (as it is 
now becoming almost cammonptace lo say), we 
have an absolute neutrality as regards any per- 
sonal concern with the fortunes of the men and 
women whom he so ably draws ; but Mr. Bishop 
always shows as that he by no means tracks his 
characters about like an intellectual detective, and 
that he is sincerely inlerested in their good 
bad deeds, their misfortunes or their happiness. 
Comparison between these two authors becomes 
almost inevitablCi fr<, m the fact that both are 
among the very few writers of fiction in this coun- 
try who are impelled by the highest artistic aim, 
and unwilling to sacrifice consc lent ions 'literary 
design for the tiaiisient success of the hour. 

DttmnldSs, morj ol durable and sturdy qual- 
ity. It is obviously the result of a studious, ear- 
nest effort to produce something that will sound 
with the true art-ring, where so many tinkling 
cymbals are from year to year busy with their 
hallow clamors. If it be trae, as Butler some- 
where sayi^ that in general no part oE our lime 
is more idly spent than that part spent in read- 
ing, then Mr, Bishop deserves congratulation for 
having attempted to turn the ordinary warshijret 
at false altars of fiction toward something that 
resembles a new faith. He has placed himself 
in the same category as Mr. Aldrich, Bret Harte, 
Mr, De Forest, Mr. James, Mrs. Davis and — but 
ah, how brief is the list of our best American 
iKivel-wrilers ! 

Ditmeld is full of exquisite descriptive bits. 
Here is one, taken almost at random : 

Out of the Tind of the serene sky twinkled at 
times, as if a signal from some moving speculum, 
a flash from some unseen ice-peak oT the Alps. 
Uetroold's straw hat, pushed carelesslv upon the 
back of bis head, encircled his face like an hon- 
est aureola. Flecks of light spattered through 
the overhanging foliage upon the muslin dress of 
Alice. The sprays oi her floating hair took, in 
its sh:ning, the aspect of a luminous mi:>t. 

Here is an instance of the frank, sincere grav- 
ity which I hare before mentioned as a mark of 
Mr. Bishop's style ; 



A pretty woman, with an average head and an 
honest and delicate nature, the limit to which ad- 
miration of her may justly extend has nowhere 
been definitely fixed. 



Her light brown hair was dry and profuse. 
Some careless strands of it strayed over her fore- 
head. She wore a hat looped up at one side, in 
which was a gray and white wing. The prevail- 
ing tones of her costume were gray, but there 
were delicate touches of color disposed about it, 
which gave to the whole an intangible bloom. 
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But the crowning glory of the whole, the monu- 
ment that embodies the essence of Gothic rich- 
ness more fully than any other, is raised above 
the ashes of one who gained and preserved their 
inheritance to his sons by a double fratricide. It 
springs high into the ait, and supports upon 
pinnacle an equestrian statue. Its whole masi 
fretted with such complicated loveliness of cai 
pies, gables, niches, sculptured saints, armorial 
bearings, crockets, flowers, and finials, as if it 
would charm Heaven into forgetfulness of the 
awful guilt of its founder. . . . The moonlight 
ilayed amid the rich tangle of sculpture, and 
lere and there threw out the spider lines of the 
KTating like a pattern of lacework against : 
deep shadow within. The sculptured war 
eposed upon their tombs as if in an enchanted 

This is surpassingly well done, bat perhaps it 
is equaled by more than a single other para- 
graph of like strength and diairainlturt. If Mr. 
Bishop's neit novel takes a higher rank than hii 
first, his real place in letters will have become 
fiaed beyond cavil. Ai it is, one may readily ad- 
mit that Uttmeld is the best '■ first novel " which 
has appeared in America for many years. 

Edgak Fawcett. 
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UXBRIDGE, MASS., seems to be the ban- 
ner town for reading clubs. There are 
three in the town at present The first wu 
organized in l86z or '63. with 12 members, and 
called the Uxbridgo Review Club. Each 
member pays two dollars a year, and fines 
for detention of periodicals beyond the stipu- 
lated period. Each member retains the periodi- 
cal five days for the first reading and seven day* 
for the second. The number of members is 
now twenty-two. The Uxbridge Reading Club 
is an offshoot of the above- It was organized five 
years ago, and has a membership of twelve at 
fi.oo a year. Seven days is the time allowed for 
the first and also for the second reading. A fine 
of three cent* a day is collected from every one 
detaining the reading matter beyond the timo 
allowed. Fine for not recording the date of 
receiving and passing the magazine, ten cents. 
One of the members receives all Ihe magazines, 
and covers them and cuts the leaves, and passe* 
them to the person having the first reading, and 
they are returned to him when they have been 
through the club. At the close of the year, there 
is an auction sale of the periodicals, which makes 
up all deficiency in the subscriptions. It will 
thus be seen that each member docs not have *, 
magazine the first week in the year, but after- 
ward it comes all right. At North Uxbridgc, 
there js anolhet called Ihe Literary Club, 
with ten or twelve members, with the same gen- 
eral rules. Thus, in this town of 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are some fifty families belonging to 
these clubs. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
town has excellent schools, a popular and well- 
patronized public library, and that things are 
generally prosperous. 

The Saturday Cltib 
of West Medford, Mass., is in its first year, but 
proving very successful. Each member pays 
I annual subscription of ^00. The officers 
insist of a secretary, treasurer, and purchasing 
committee of two, chosen annually. The maga- 
rcview, or paper, is sent directly to some 
member, and covered and passed on Ihe Saturday 
after its receipt to Ihe next member on the 
printed list. This list is attached to each period- 
ical, and also a blank for entry o( the dale of the 
pi and forwarding each number, under a 
penalty of twenty-five cents for such omission. 
Each periodical can be retained one week. If 
retained longer than that, a fine of five cent* a 
MS imposed. Weekly papersare to be passed I 
the end of two or three days whenever ptacti- 7 [ C 
cable. A printed slip is pasted npon each peri< ^ 
odical, to give the opportunity to register name* 
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for a second reading, which conies after the mag- 
uine has been the rounds ot the club and been 
relutned (o the secretary, who is the cualiKJianof 
all reading matter no longer desired by the 
members Atthe dose of the year all thereviews, 
magazines, etc, are aotd at auction to the mem- 
bers. Any member neglecting to attend this an- 
nual meeting Is fined f i.ool The subscription 
price for the year is paid in advance, but the 
fine* ate collectedAt the close of the year by the 
treasurer. The number of members is limited to 
twenty-four. c k. b. 

The Dona HUl Book Club, 
CambrMgeport, Mass., was formed in 1871. A 
constitution was adopted providing for a presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, librarian, and an cxcc- 
Dtive committee of seven, the president and libra- 
rian being two, and three of the remainder Co be 
ladies. The constiiiilion required that Che num- 
ber of families represented in the club should be 

twenty-four. A regular monthly meeting for so- 
cial purposes, with a simple entertainment, was 
required during Che year, excepling Che three 
summer monChs, to be held at members' houses 
in turn. It was understood that all religious de- 
nominations should be renrescnted in the mem- 
bership. An admission fee of ^lo-oo, and an an- 
nual assessment of ^5.00, were Ihe sources of in- 
come to the club. With the money thus raised, 
the various important periodicals and a few 
desirable books were circulated among the mem- 
bers each week. To insure the regular delivery 
each Saturday, it has since been found best to 
bire a messenger at twenty-five cen's per week, 
to carry the books, etc, from house to house i 
and, to prevent carelessness on the part of mem- 
bers, a fine is assessed when books, etc., arc kept 
over time or the record of receipt and delivery 
liot filled out. This measure, likewise, adds a 
few dollars to the fund for new books, as does 
also an annual auction sale of the previous sea- 
son's books, magazines, and papers. The ci- 
pensei of the club are the cost of the books and 
magazines, that of the weekly carrier, and a 
small outlay (or wrapping paper and printing. 
As the labor imposed on the librarian has much 
increased, he is now not only relieved from 
sessment. but receives a gratuity as well. After 
eight years' experience, we find the moi 
social meetings generally abandoned, many 
shrinking from the expense of entertainment 
which had become too great; but there is still 
much interest in the circulation of reading matter, 
and the organization is likely to continue many 
years longer in the legitimate work of a book 
club. C F. W. 

WaBbington St. Book Club, 
Keene, N. If. For the last eight or ten years, I 
have managed a smalt book club^ the members 
nambering nine or ten, all living on one street, 
and we call it the "Washington SL Book Club." 
At one time, each of our principal streets, four 
in number, had its own club, and three of them 
are still in operation. The publications con 
me by mail. 1 put tn Ihe printed lists and start 
them on their rounds; for one year a magazine 
begins with one person and is changed the 
year. Books are passed only on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays; the weeklies are kept three days, 
and the monthlies, seven. When they have made 
the circuit, the publications belong to (be 1 
ber last receiving them. We tried al first to sell 



the old magazines by auction, but could not ex- 
my interest, or gel money enough to pay for 
rouble. We have no fines, because every 
member is " upon honor." The cost pet year 
(varying, of course, with the number and price of 
periodicals) is from f 1.50 to fj-oo for each mem- 
ber. H. M. H. 

Social Book Club, 
Cromwell, Conn. The present membership is four- 
teen. The conditions of membership ate the pay- 
of a membership fee of ^i.oo, and a monthly 
tai of twenty cents. Books pass from mem- 
ber to member in circuit, the holder of the book 
passing it to the next name on the list. When 
books have passed around and are returned to the 
librarian, members can draw them as from a 
library. The organization simply consists of a 
managing committee, treasurer, and librarian. 
We have ejtpended during the past year about 
^65.00, mostly in books, there being only a small 
expense for labels and covers. We purchase 
current literature about in this older: novels, 
travels, bi<^raphy. Novels are of the better 
sort: Southworth, none; Cobb, none; Mrs. 
Holmes, one ; E. P. Roe, none ; James, Jr., two ; 
Tu'gJniefE, one; Auerbach, one; Macdonald, 
five; Mrs. Burnett, one; Eggleston, one ; Black, 
two. In most cases, these books are the latest 
works of the writers. Members designate any 
books they wish to read. In some instances, we 
have got standard works. Your paper has been 
of much service. Have very ofCen wished you 
would make your occasional list of recommenda- 
tions a specialty. M. s. D. 

The Portsmouth Book Club, 
Portsmouth, N. H, to among the oldest in New 
England, having been founded in 1S50. It has 
never been suspended, and has been almost inva- 
riably full. The number of members is limited 
to thirty, and there is usually some application 
on hand for any vacancy that may occur. The 
subscription is ^00, payable at any time during 
the year. Absence of more than two months is 
considered In the charge. The club has but one 
officer, the secretary and treasurer, who does the 
business, and selects the books, calling upon any 
member for advice and counsel. If any one 
wishes a particular book, not chosen by the secre- 
tary, it is obtained, unless there is a decided ob- 
jection. Questionable books arc examiDed, but 
the general rule is to take the best of the current 
literature in biography, travels, etc., and the ivry 
iett of the current fiction. The books, when pro- 
cured, are sent at once to some member ; each 
having one or more new ones in the course of the 
year. The individual Caste of members is con- 
sulted when possible. The magazines are sent 
for one year to one member, Chen to another. A 
list of members in their order is pasted in each 
volume, with the time of keeping it ; one week 
for magazines, and usually two weeks for bound 
volumes. The Gnes are exacted, and the regul: 
ity of the books is entrusted to the honor of Che 
members; Che main idea being that one bound 
book (sometimes two, but never more) and ti 
three magazines be sent to each member every 
Saturday. Tlie expenses may be averaged thusi 



Spent for magazines, 



The books are never bought directly from the 

publishers, but from the principal bookseller of 
the city, who makes a reasonable discount, and 
lakes back books rejected after examination, be- 
side attending to Che covering of books and mag- 
azines. The influence of this book club in rais- 
ing the standard of reading in the community haa 
been marked and gratifying. The books for the 
last three years may be classified as follows, and 
this is a fair sample of all Che years: 

History, 13 

Travels, *» 

Biography, A^ 

Fiction, S7 

Science, poetry, and miscellaneous, 40 

178 
lOon as the books have finished their circuit, 
they arc sent Co Che secretary. If any member 
has expressed a wish to have any volume a sec- 
ond time, it is now sent to him; if not, all the 
books arc laid away for the annual auction. The 
auction is among the club members solely, and 
everything is disposed oL From {15.00 Co {30^00 
is usually realized. s. N. P. 

Th« Leaington Periodical Clnb, 
Lexington, Mass., was established eighteen years 
ago, and haa continued in successful operation 
during the whole time. We have one meeting 
annually, and one officer. At the annual meet- 
ing, Ihe old books are sold at auction and the 
periodicals for the next year selected; and then 
follows a social time. The officer (secretary) at- 
tends to the purchase of books and the enforce- 
ment of the rules. All books start with him, 
that is, he sees that they are properly covered 
with thick paper and properly started, a record 
being kept so that it is possible to tell at any 
time where a particular number is. Each maga- 
zine starts with a different person ; that is, Scrib- 
ner, for example, starts always with A, Harper 
with B, and so on, so that each member gets one 
magazine fresh during the year. The fact that 
these matters are carefully looked after by the 
secretary is the secret <^ our long existence. 
Monday is the regular day for passing. Our 
assessment is (4.00 per year, which, with our fines 
and receipts from sales, gives a considerable 
yearly income. A. B. S. 

The Osainning Book Clob, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. When 1 took the club in hand, 
there were twenty-six members, which I have 
a'ways thought the proper number, as then the 
boolu, allowing each member to keep them a 
fortnight, are read in a year. I have now forty- 
two members, as I regret to say, and am unable 
to supply any urgent applicant. Most of the 
members live at a distance from me, the farthest 
being four miles off. About half the number live 
in the village of Sing Sing (town of Osaiiming). 
Every year 1 cut down the rules until I think 
they cannot be further reduced, as they have 
reached the minimuDL The price of membership 
is (3.00 per annum. I purchase most of Ihe 
books in New York, Sometimes I buy from 
other clubs, when I find Che books in fair order. 
It takes over twenty months for the books to get 
around, and when I get all in, T send out a cata- 
logue. Host of the books are bought byoor own 
members, some by other clubs, a few remain to 
be given away. In the village of Sing Sing there 
are three magazine clubs, and one "On the Road 
Club" It is impossible Co ovei^estimate the value 
of these book and magazine dubs in a sparsely 
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lettted neighborhood, or in a village. I have 
kept up quite an interesting correspondence with 
the managers of other clubs, and find Ihat in most 
cases three ladies select the books. I could not 
manage so as ID have any associates, living at 
such a distance from most of my members, and 
thus far all seem content with my selections. 

C. B. V. c. 
The Pint and Second Hew Albanjr Book 

Clubs, 
New Albany, Ind. The regulations are substan- 
tially the s3nie,and, after more th»n a year's trial. 
have been found to be quite satisfactory. The half- 
yearly assessments arc about (3.00 for the First, 
and ^2.00 for the Second Book Club, which gen- 
erally furnishes money enough to keep a supply of 
books on hand, as on the sale of the books half 
their cost returns to the treasury of the club for 
the purchase of new books. As a rale, only lum 
works are bought, all profestioiul, tbeoli^cal, or 
purely technical books beingexduded. 



II. Each member will record, in ink, when 
received and when delivered. 

III. The time allowed for retaining each book 
nili be stated, and should not be exceeded. 

IV. Always endeavor to jirescrve an equal dis- 
tribution of books by forwarding one at a limf, to 

Erevent accumulation. This may be done by 
astening with a volume when you know your 
neighbor has none ; or, by relainmg a book after 
reading it, the time allowed, should be have a 
supply. 

V. Any member wishing to read a book a sec- 
ond time, will signify it by underscoring his name 
in the list, and the secretary will forward the book 
as soon as it has completed its circulL 

VI. The time of an absentee is allowed to the 
next succeeding member. In like manner when 
the circuit of a book terminates with an absentee, 
to the preceding member. 

VI[. Notify the secretary, by letUr, when yon 
purpose leaving town, and cannot receive books, 
and again when you return. 

Vlfl. The price of each book (half Its cost), 
will be marked on the cover. A member desiring 
to purchase will write his name after the words 
"Sold to." Books will be delivered as 
their circulation is completed. 

IX. Cut the leaves with care, and do not deface 

FINES. 

Five cents a day for keeping a book beyond its 
stated time. Fifty cents for non-compliance with 
Rule Na 7. 

Fities should be sent to the secretary. Funds 
resulting from lines and sales will be appropri- 
ated to the purchase of other books. 

icnros HonoES. 

To those established favorites, "Science 
Primers," « Literature Primers," and " His- 
tory PrimerB," is now to be added a new 
series, " Early Ctiristian Literature Prim- 
ers ; " of American editorship, however, and 
of American manufacture. The learned and 
catholic Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, is the 
general editor. The intent of the series Is 
"to provide intelligent petMins, laymen as 
well as ministers, with the means of acquaint- 
ing themselves, through accurate transla. 
tions, with the early ecclesiastical writers." 
Thb is a commendable and importanf design. 
There is a vastnumberof respectable Chris- 



tian people, we suppose, whose idea of the 
Church as an organized institution does not 
extend back of the sixteenth century, and to 

'horn writings by churchmen of the first and 
second centuries will be something like a 
revelation. The first of these " Early 
Christian Literature Primers," written by 
Rev. George A, Jackson, and entitled The 
Apostolic Fakers, covers the interval be- 
tweeo the close of the Apostolic Age and 
the last quarter of the second century. To 
period belonged Clement of Rome, Ig- 
natius of Antioch, Polycarp, and Barnabas ; 
with whom, for the purposes of this little 

'olume, are associated Hernias, Papias, Jus- 
tin, and some others. Mr. Jackson begins 
with a short introductory essay on the gen- 
eral features of the patristic literature repre- 
sented by these names, joining with it on 
hand a neatly constructed chronolog- 
ical table, and on the other a list of the com- 
plete works of the Fathers under review, in- 
cluding the Apologists and contemporary 
ecclesiastical writers. Following this come 
turn brief sketches of the authors quoted 
from, and in connection with each a trans- 
lated selection from his writings. Clement's 
Epistle to the Corinthians is given in full, 
likewise those of Ignatius and Polycarp. 
The Epistle of Barnabas, now regarded as 
genuine, is abridged. Others are also repre- 
sented by fragments. Mr. Jackson is very 
happy in his explanatory matter, and occa- 
sionally conveys a good deal of meaning in a 
few words, as, e.g., where he says: 

Between the plane an which stood Paul and 
Peter and John, and the perceptibly lower plai 
of the writers of the second century, intervenes 
terrace on which stands Clement of Rome. 

And again, speaking of Polycarp : 

His life spans with one grand arch the enti 
chasm of historic uncertainty which appears 
our accounts of the early church. One firm abi 
ment rests upon the Apostle John ; the other, 
secure, rests upon the well-known Irenxus, and 
over this solid structure is borne down insecurity 
the stream of apostolic traditions. 

Succeeding primers are promised on the 
Fathers of the Third Century, and the Post- 
Nicene Greek and Latin Fathers — four in 
all; and we Commend them to all who have 
yet to master their A B Cs, in this rich de- 
partment of sacred learning. [D. Appleton 
&Co. 60c.] 

Two years ago, in his famous address be- 
fore the Association of German Naturalists, 
upon the "Freedom of Science in the Mod- 
ern State," Professor Virchow uttered some 
very sound advice concerning the limitations 
of human knowledge upon certain subjects, 
and the danger the scientific fraternity 
in of overestimating the certainty of their 
conclusions regarding many obscure ques- 
tions. But he was unwarranted in 
cast political odium upon the doctrine of 
evolution ; and by broadly laying down the 
principle that "none but objective and abso- 
lutely ascertained knowledge is ' 



parted by the teacher to the learner; nothing 
subjective, no knowledge that is open to 
correction, only tacts, no hypotheses," he 
overstepped the bounds of all reason, and 
would abolish the office of teacher almost 
altogether. " Probability is," according to 
Butler, "the very guide of life." Between 
blank ignorance and absolute certainty there 
is a middle ground of belief where man 
spends the larger part of his earthly life. 
Evidently hypotheses should be taught, but 
in their true character, and the facts pre- 
sented in their bearing upon rival theories. 
From reading both Virchow's address and 
Haeckel's reply, which latter is just published 
under the title of Freedom m Science and 
Teaching, [D. Appleton & Co, $1.00] one 
-. ■^erj nearly at the truth. Each of 
these authors fs a great man in his way, and 
whatever either has to say is worthy of no- 
Haeckel, however, too often loses him- 
self amid the speculations of medixval phi- 
losophy, which are not always easily distin- 
guished from some of the modern principles 
of evolutionary doctrine. 

Taghconic; the Romance and Beauty of 
the Hill*. By Godfrey Greylock. [Lee & 
Shepard. (1.50.] Something like that 
which Starr King did for the White Hills in 
the memorable work forever associated with 
:, this book attempts to do for far- 
famed Berkshire County, in the State of 
Massachusetts. The author, J. E. A. Smith, 
historian of the county, and, in the 
present volume, which was first published 
years since, he has stored away much 
matter which lies a little outside the limits 
of history proper — " the romance and beau- 
ty" of his beautiful Berkshire Hills. 

It is a region of hill and valley, of lake and 
stream, of woodland, farm and field. . . . The 
pens of Culien Bryant and Catherine Sedgwick 
early made it their favorite themes, and in later 
years Holmes and Longfellow, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Thoreau have Invested it with the halo 
of their genius. . . . Bounding the valley on the 
north, from innumerable points of view, the 
double peaks of Greylock rise majestically three 
thousand five hundred feet into the air, the moun- 
lainsummit of the Commonwealth. Along its west- 
ern borders, in curves of marvellous grace, lie the 
dome-like bilU of the Taghconic range. . . . The 
Hoosacs shut out ibeworTd upon the east With- 
in this mountain- walled amphitheatre lies cradled 
the upland valley of the Housatonic, with all its 
fertile farms, its mansion houses, and frequent 
villages. Somebody has called it the Piedmont 
of America- 
Over this mountainous comer of Massa- 
chusetts roams Mr. "Godfrey Greylock," 
with an explorer's seal after the secluded 
and the hidden, an artist's eye for the pio- 
turesqae in form and outline, an antiquary's 
taste for the quaint and venerable, and & 
poet's love for the romantic and traditional. 
With descriptions of place are woven many 
legends of person, and geologic and historic 
details are interrningled. The bookisone that I 
would circulate rapidly among the members ^|^ 
ofourAppalachianMountainCIub; and while "* 
its first interest is for those who are resi- 
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dents of Berkshire, or for visitors to its 
alluring scenes, it has much for all loven of 
nature, and fills a peculiar and important 
place in the shelf of American local history. 
The present editioD i> very much enlarged 
over the earlier, and is practically a fresh 
work. Dr. Todd, Gen. Bartlett, Mr. George 
Wm. Curtis, Jonathan Edwards, the Fields, 
the Goodale children, the Hopkinses, the 
Sedgwicks, are a few of the notabilities who 
figure more or less distinctly in its pages. 

Mr. Benjamin F.Taylor has won the liter- 
ary man's spurs — an LL.D. — and Ihe list of 
his books begins to assume respectable 
dimensions. Six volumes now bear his 
name upon the tlllc-page, of which the best 
and the best-known is TAe World on Wheels, 
a curious and entertaining study of railroad 
life ; and the last, just published, is Summer 
Savory, a handful of "aromatic memories of 
the old fire-side and garden-side." " It is 
an art," continues the author in his preface, 
''to set back the old clock and be a boy 
again." This is the art which he essays in 
these two hundred pages. The first few 
chapters, or sketches, relate to the Great 
West— "Glimpses of Utah," "Pictures of 
Colorado," "The Garden of the Gods," etc. 
Then come little papers on such out-of-the- 
way topics as "Hats," "The Caravan," 
"The Country Ball Room." Under the 
enigmatic title of " Human Figs," ties hid- 
den a brief discourse on boys. The connec- 
tion between title and topic is on this wise : 

Once a fig, always a fig- I da not think wc 
, *»nl any more human figs. First the haby, then 
the breeiy boy, then the boots, then (he bother, 
then ibe young man, then the hope of the home- 
stead — that is Ihe good old-fashioned order of 
developmeriL Not having (he delight of sitting 
under my "own vine and fig-tree, perhaps my 
knowledge oijigi is impeifect, but yet I insist 
upon the iey. 

In " The North Woods Meeting House " is 
a reminiscence of the olden time of pitch- 
pipe and fugue which a grandmother in ber 
rocking-chair would greatly enjoy : 

The beauty of that old meeting-bouse was in- 
visible to (he natural eye. It bad none at all 
It was as angular as an elbow, and as square as a 
checker- board. Its frescoes are all memories. 
The grace of its pews was lent by them who sat 
Ihercm. Under the brow of the mighty pulpit 
sat Deacon Bachclder and Deacon Moses 
Waters. . . . I see the men and women and slips 
of girls and boys, a goodly company in the gar- 

fnl world. 

We do not discover in Mr. Taylor's book 
itself any special reason of its being. None 
of us would be losers if it were not There 
is a suggestion of effort in its humor, and an 
affected manner in its style, and the whole 
tone of it is of that listless, lazy sort with 
which no special definiteness of purpose can 
be associated. It is not without its pleasant 
touches, however, and here and there graphic 
bits of description ; and if nowhere veiy 
deep or earnest, it is generally refined and 



tender. There is now and then an expres- 
sion which will oSend a little the fastidious 
taste, but such blemishes are rare. [S. C. 
GHggs & Co. $1.00.] 

French and BelgioMs. By Phebe Earle 
Gibbons, [J. B, Lippincoti & Co. t^-oo-l 
This is a work of genius, for one of its kind. 
and we are sorry not to have space to opien it 
to our readers as its merits deserve. There 
is not one traveler in a thousand who has 
the faculty shown by Mrs. Gibbons for 
seizing on Ihe minute objects, line lines, 
and delicate lights and shades which give to 
every foreign picture its real charm for the 
eye of the American. This is the rare qual- 
ity which sets the book possessing it apart 
from the common run of books of travel, and 
transports the reader, as it were, bodily into 
the vfry midst of the scenes it describes. 
Thus: 

Saturday, Juni Stk : — I have often met Mad- 
ame Latour, and she has kindly invited me to 
visit her to-day. She is a widow without children, 
and has a tiny apartment or set of rooms looking 
out upon a square; she is delighted with its 
greenness. There area dining-room about eight 
feet by nine, a bedroom, dressing-room, and a 
bit of a kitchen, her rent being four hundred and 
fifty francs. Until seventeen, she tells me. she 
was a Catholic, but since that a^e she docs not go 
to the confessional. Mv invitation is first to 
breakfast, where we have a stew composed of 
pigeons and green peas, with a little onion ; we 
nave, too, excellent bread and the ordinary wine. 
The next course is a veal cutlet beautifully cooked 
in a saucepan with its own Juice and a liitle but- 
ter. . . . Our next course is cold asparagus with 
oil and vinegar, and afterward we have strawber- 
ries and biscuits or little sponge-cakes ; then very 
strong coffee, and my friend gives me to add lo 
it some milk just boiled. Hers is a dear li(tle 
babyhouse ot an apartment. ... In madame's 
dressing -closet I see a low, broad zinc pan in 
which she stands to take ber daily sponge bath. 

The author went to Europe in 1878 with the 
definite purpose of studying and describing 
the citizen of Paris and the fanner of Fiance. 
It is evident that her book has been written, 
not from general recollections, but from the 
most minute and precise notes taken on the 
spot. Its form is that of paragraphs entered 
in the manner of a diary, but the paragraphs 
are often desultory and independent, and are 
suggestive of the pencil or oil sketches which 
an artist might take on his rambles to be 
worked up into pictures in the leisure of the 
studio. More than half the book is given to 
Paris — the Exposition, the streets, the 
shops, the churches, the schools, the hospi- 
tals. From Paris the author went first into 
the South, taking board in a farm-house ; then 
to Cambray in the North ; and finished with 
atrip into Belgium; these later particulars 
occupying the second half of the book. The 
reader will find its views of French character 
and life almost as close as could be had by 
personal observation ; and their vividness is 
secured by attention to the very things which 
the commonplace writer would deem trivial 
and unimportant Our only criticism on the 
book is the extreme to which it goes in this 
direction; Including, as it does, some details 
which a refined taste would exclude from 



public mention. It is a defect in a book so 
interesting and instructive, that it should 
contain passages which one would feel com- 
pelled to skip if reading aloud to a mixed 
company. 

T%4 World Under Glass. A poem by 
Frederick Griffin. [Triibaer & Co. j«-] 
This handsome little volume reflects credit, 
at least, on the publisher. Mr. Frederick 
Griffin, of Palace Gardens, is already known 
by a former work, The Destiny of Man, 
and he has also written and published several 
songs, which Mr. Hatton has set to music. 
The present poem is, first, a description of 
the London Crystal Palace, in all its various 
departments ; second, a chronological review 
of English history from the earliest times 
down to the present day. Just the poetical 
result of this rather remarkable mixture it 
[nay puzzle the reader to determine, but we 
can give him a sample of its quality. Thus : 
Ihe author on his way through the Crystal 
Palace, pauses to say : 

And here I mmld fukv meutiofL 




The Last Essays of Elia, originally pub- 
lished in 1833, have been reprinted by D. 
Appleton & Co. in their "Handy- Volume" 
series. There are twenty-two of the essa}-s, 
from one of which, " Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading," we make an extended 
extract ebewhere. [60c.] 

Othello makes a thirteenth volume in Mr. 
Rolfe's edition of Shakespeare's single plays. 
We have not space here more than to oUI 
attention to its appearance. [Harper & 
Brothers, zoc.] 



NOTES AKP Q UEBIES. 

aoo. Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. (To M., Yarmouth Port, and W. S. G. 

Newton, Mass.) Chautauqua Lake is a targe 
elevated, and beautiful sheet of water in north- 
western New York. Here are the grounds of 
the National Sunday-school Assembly, a sort of 
camp-meeting association, of which Rev. Dr. J. 
H. ViDcenl is the head. Uut ol and around 
this have grown up a number of kindred instim- 
tions, one of which, the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, was organized in 1S78. The 
aim of this is " lo promote habits of reading and 
study in nature, art, science, and in secular and 
sacred literature. In connection with the rantiDe 
of daily life, especially among those whose educa- 
tional advantages have been limited, so u to 
tecure to them the college student's general ou^ 
look upon the world and life, and to develop the 
habit of close, connected, persistent thinking." 
Its methods ate "to encourage individual study 
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in linn and text-books which shall be indicated; 
by local circles for motnal help and encourage- 
ment; by summer courae* of lectures and slu- 
denti' •esiions at Chautauqua; and by written 
repoTt* and exam i nations." A course of study is 
laid out, which it is estimated will occupy one 
forty minutes each week-day. English and Amer. 
lean history and tjleramre enter into the course. 
Eight thousand persons are said to be enrolled 
a* members of the Class of 1882, knd the " Bry- 
knt Clas*," as that cf 1BS3 is to be known, is 
organized in October next. The iniiiaiion I 
fifty cents. Further particulars can be obtained 
by addressing Rev. Dr- J. H. Vincent, Plainlield, 
N. J. Host oE the particulars in tbii paragraph 
are derived from a pamphlet, Lttie CAauiaiifua 
IllustraUd, published by Peter Paul & Ijrothcr, 
Buffalo, N. V^ which gives an account of all that 
goes on at this unique place [price 35c] ; and 
there is an article on Chautauqua as a tthole in 
the August Narfer'i. 

101. Beat Biopaphy. I want to add to the 
library of an academy one hundred volumes, 
more or lest, of the best bi<^raphy ever written, 
the books to be such as ought to be interesting 
and helpful to the young men who attend the 
tchooL Can you help me in making the selec- 
tion? F. w. T. 

HamiUeH, N. Y. 

WcwillBiit TnianoBiltit of nbcolnWir "bol bii 
r*pbTi" thil we i^TB belov ihfl titles oi Kme fifty wgi 
irbich wt know 10 be of llw wj but lor i1h wist wft 

Lifa nf ihE Siiphmmi. Sndla. HiTpgn. fj 

Lil« of BnBCT. Hdii^ RoberuBro. i. 

Boyhood ol Gml Um. Edcir. Hupcn. ■ 

PIutBTcb'i Li>«. Ckxqh. LitUc, B. ft Co. » 

Lift of Dr. Arnold. Stuler. H. O. ft Co. j 

Aylnbiof. of LrDun Bcecher. HiTpeti, >t. ^ 

AuloblO|[. of Lord Broo^huB Hirpcn. 3v. C 

Biowd'i Life ol Cboite. Little, B. & Co. 1 
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Fonter-i I^fe at Didum 

Bieetow'i Life nI Fnaklin. 

Abbolt'i Fredcndi the Gieit. Haipen. 

Boswell's jDhnien. Globe ed. 

TrevelTBD'iLifeuflfuulir. Hupen. 

Conrbare and HowKs't Sl FibI. LoofBuu. ti. 

T. W. RabcriKin'i Life ud Letun. H. O. A Co. 

Tyensu't Life ol Wulcy. xt. 

Uotley't John of Buiteveld. Harpcre. >t. 

ramr>i Life of C^rM. Duiion. it. 

Cbuich'i Danle. : 

Hemotiili of 1 Qo 

Purtoo'i Life of Ji 

Memoir of C:hirk> Kinpler. ScHbt 

HeDoitofNoniunMuteed. iv. 

Inrinc'i Uoliuiuiied. Putnm. iv. 

Fep^'m Diuy- Viriou edlllmu. 

£re1yii'i Diirr. Vuioua ediiione. 

Bonldin'* Life of Rudclph. UlUe, 

MenfT Cnbb Robiuoo'i Divr. 

Life of Ticktux. H. O.ftCo. it. 

Harrey'i Reninuaoaa of Webeler. L. B. A Cs 

Baut'aFreiKli Mumoritte. Bobetu. 

Fieldi'i YoictdiiTi with Aulion. H. O. A Co. 

Smllo'l Brid KofnpbieL Harpei*. 



Riadolph. j-oo 



B. SCO. 



'cDln. 



d. LebruB. Wonhiogi 



FrDdde'i Cbbu. Soibni 

Tbe Vior of MoFwcDiIow. GouM. Whiialier. 

LiitofAmdi. Robcru. 

Seeley'i Life of Stein. Robeiu. it. 

Life of F. B. Pr]ror. Bkdd ISu FmciKsL 

EnilkhAoon. Bukcr. Holt. it. 

HuienoB'iLitBcif Tumn. Robtiu. 

Butch'i BiiBuick. Scriboer. it. 

Spoddioc'iLifeBBdTineial BicoD. H. O. S Co. 

Vimtki ol WuBOBicL HoirtlU. H. O. ft Co. 



K£WS Ain) HOTES. 

— Professor Zzra Abbot, the eminent Biblical 
scholar, was a Bowdtnn graduate of the class of 
1S40. In college he gave full promise of his 
subsequent career. He always carried a Greek 
Testament in his pocket, and wag perpetually 
"making tioies." He was reputed inileed a bet- 
ter Greek scholar than his professor, and seemed 
to make his way through both Greek and Latin 

— We are glad to know that the success at- 
tending Casscll, Pelter & Galpin's Miigawiiti »/ 
Art has been such that the publishers have deter- 

— Last Monday morning a young gentleman 
arrived at the residence of Prof. Henry W. Long- 
fellow, 10 the great gratification of two prominent 
families, Dana and Longfellow. We refer to the 

Ioungest Dana of all, son of Richard Henry 
>ana the third, and first grandchild of Mr. 
I^ngfellow, the mother being none other than 
Edilb Longfellow Dana. I'he congratulations 
are universal that the young man, who may be 
called Richard Henry Dana fourth in regular 
succession, may continue his visit a century, — 
Cambiidgt {Matt^ Trilmne, Srplrmbir $• 

— One of the first of the Harpers' richly illus- 
trated holiday gift books will be Tyro! and tki 
Skirt fl/ Ike Alps, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., 
a square octavo of fine mechanical finish. For 
the children Tht Princtu Idievrayi, a fairy story 
with a moral, will be republished from the Batar 
with pretty pictures and a holiday coTer. Mr. 
Thomas W , Knoi, who has exercised his pen be- 
fore in writings upon Eastern life, has made pro- 
visionfoT juveniles in The Bay Traveltrsin China 
and yafian. Another instructive work in the 
same line is entitled What Mr. Danem Sate in 
kit Viynge Ximnd tki Worldin Iki Skip Btaglt. 
Hildretb's/^H/arj'e/''^' Wi//«/5toto will follow 
the recent fine library editions of Macaulay, 
Hume and Motley in similar style. Early books 
(hat will be ready for fall readers ore Peter 
Bayne's Ltueitt Fr<nn My Matters : Carlylt, Tin- 
nyten and RHskin, first published in the London 
Ulerary Werld; a revised and enlarged edition 
of John Addinglon Symonds's Studies ef iki 
Creek Poets ; an illustrated treatise on Tkt Tele- 
pkmte, the Micrtphane, and Ike Phanegraph, 
from the French of the Count du Moacel; and a 
work on the Civil Service of Great Britain by 
Dorman B. Eaton. The fall numbers of Rolfe's 
Shakespeare will be Ttetlfih Night and A Win- 
ter's Talc. Miss Mary A. Robinson has com- 
pleted the fifth and final volume of Gieseler's 
Ecilesiastical Histery, left unfinished by Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, and it is now in press. New 
"Half-Hour" books will be Food and Feeding 
by Sir Henry Thompson, and The Origin ef the 
English Nelian, by Edward A. Fieemar. 

— Nelson & I hillips have ready The Mitaons 
and Mittionnry Society of tke Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by J. M. Retd, D. D., one of the sec- 
ies of the M. E. Missionary Society. This 

organization, which came into being in tSig, is 
the third in chronological order in the United 
States, and its work, both in foreign and domes- 
tic fields, is duly recapitulated in two illustrated 
volumes. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are making a new 
edition of The Changed Cross, from new plates, 
with larger type. They have also m preparation 
three iSmo volumes collected and edited by the 
same hand : Al tke Beautiful Gate, At tke Palace 



of Ihe King, and Unla Ike Desired Haven ; also a 
larger compilation, the Collection of Nome Po- 
etry, topically arranged under the heads of Baby- 
hood, Childhood and Youth, Home Life in the 
Country, Home Ufe in Town, etc The last 
work of Frances Ridley Havergal will be pub- 
lished, like her others, by this firm. It has been 
prepared for a birthday book, and is called Red 
Letter Days. New plates are being made of 
Bishop Thorold's Pretence of Christ. Keble's 
Christian Year will be brought out in two sizes, 
llmo and Z4mo, with photograph illustrations 
by Overbeck. A number of the publications of 
this firm have also been bound in linen for hand 
painting, and are sold decorated or plain. 

— Lancashire Memories, by Louisa Potter, is a 
daintily-made volume with forget-me-nots upon 
the cover, and a great deal that will be pleasantly 
remembered within. It contains Ihe author's 
remlniiicences of various odd nooks and corners 
of the Lancashire country, and of the dwellers 
therein — queer and striking characters whose 
peculiarities her pen easily hits off, and more com- 
monplace people whose portraits we may reirog- 
nize in ordinary life, but whose word-painting is 
deftly ordered. Another new book al Macmil- 
lan's is John Fiskc's Danainism and Other 
Essays, most of which has seen the light before. 
Of coming books only a few are announced. 
Among these ate a third series of Freeman's 
Hiitorieal Essays ; CMleeUd Lectures and Essays, 
by the late Professor Clifford, edited by Leslie 
Stephen ; and an entertaining book of travel, A 
Ride in Egypt from Sieot to Luxor, in iSy^. 

— K. Wonhington has in press a volume of 
poems by Mr. Joseph Bradford, the dramatist, 
whose play " Our Bachelors," had a successful 
run last winter, and whose new drama, " America 
in 1901," is now being played on the Pacific 
coast. Papyrus Leaves, Itmg promised, wilt come 
at last, uniform with the handsome annuals, Lolas 
Leaves and Laurel Leaves. The Aldwortb edi- 
tion of Tennyson will be very elegant. 

— Henry Holt & Co. have just ready TTte 
Ckild's Cyclopedia of Common Tkii^s, a volune 
of some seven hundred pages, illustrated with 
five hundred cuts. It is prepared by John D. 
Champlin, Jr., late an associate editor of the 
American Cyclopaedia, who will have ready later 
a Ckild's Cateciism of Common Things, compiled 
on Ihe same principle. A large volume suitable 
10 keep company on the library shelves with Wal- 
lace's Jtussia and Baker's Turkey and issutd in 
uniform slyle, will be Englasid: Her People, Polity, 
and Pursuiii, by T. U. S. Escott. An entertain- 
ing addition to the Amateur Series will be Hector 
BerlioM : Selections from kis Letters and Esthetic, 
Humorous and Satirical Writings. The trans- 
lator, W. F. Apthrop, also adds a biographical 
sketch. Other works announced are James A. 
Falrar's Primitive Manners and Customs, and 
Viktor Rydberg's Magic of the Middle Ages. 
Among their educational wcvks is a richly made 
pocket French and Englisk and EngiisA and 
French Dictionary, prepared by John Bellows, 
and now in it* thirteenth thousand in England. 

— To the publications of G. P. Putnam's tiona, 
announced in our last number, must now be added 
Tke Lift of Gladstone, by George Bamett Smith, 
which will contain two steel portraits, one taken 
in early manhood, the otbcr in later life; and 
Colnmiia and Canada; Holes on tie Gnat Xf 

puNic and the Hero Dominion, 1^ W. Fraier 
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Rae. C. H. Wall's prose transUKon of Moliire's 
dramatic works will be published in tbrcc octavo 
volumes conlaining a biography and porlnit^ 
Three coming volumes of poetry are Fots y 
Csld.hy LalhamCoine)lSlrong, WyjaBf^/'afBiJ, 
by Anna Maria Fay, and an historical drama in 
four acts, Thi Fall pf Alamo, by Professor Fran- 
cis tfona. A Hillary of Paiilual Etemimy, by 
J. Adolphe Blanqui, translated by E. J. Leonard, 
has an introduction by David A. Wells, and will 
be an important contribution to the subjects A 
new and cheaper edition of Dr. Fothergill's 
Mainttnance of Hraiih is offered, and there are 
promised a nnmber of important medical and 
educational works which we have not apace to 

— Mr. James Miller has an edition of the 
standard poets called the Aldiiir, resembling the 
Rivciside Poets in miniature. Shelleyisin three 
volumes, Burns in two. Hood and Scott each in 
three, and Campbell, Gray, Heber, Keats, Keble, 
Macaulay and Motherwell each in one. 

— Charles Scribnet's Sons are to bring out a 
holiday edition of Dr. Holland's poems, and the 
three final volumes of Gladstone's writings come 



this 






— At the houw of D. Appleton & Co., Land- 
teaft in Awurican FeOry, by Lucy Larcom, illus- 
trated by Appleton Brown, will be adelightfi" 
book in holiday dress. Tht Hunt) ef America 
will be another, illustrating by examples the 
progress of architectural art in this country. 
Each will show the bookmaker's best skill. 
Works of interest [or general readers will be the 
Li/i of Admiral Farragut, and the Rip<rTt ef tkt 
Riaiian AnayamdiU Camfaigtu in Thrkty ii 
18J7-78 ; also a volume of sermons by the late Di 
De Koven, rector of Racine College. A Clasi- 
Book History of England, by Rev. David Morris, 
class master in Liverpool College, and designed 
for the Oxford and Cambridge examinations, has 
marginal chronology, and contains maps filling a 
duodecimo of some five hundred and iifty pages. 
Two new numbers of the " Handy-Volume Se- 
ries " will be The Great Singtrs^nd The Great Vio. 
linitlt, by Mr: G. T. Ferris, whose volumes on the 
Geiman and the Italian and French composers, 
have preceded. Similar volumes on French 
artists, lilteraleuri, are being written by Maurice 
Mauris, and Leigh Hunt's Table Talk will be in- 
corporated in the aeries. 

— Roberts Brothers' announcements, in addi- 
tion to those previously noted, include a new 
novel by Jean Ingelovr, Sarak d^ Birenger ; Lit- 
ters from a Cat, by " H. H. ; " a new and improved 
edition of John Boyle O'Reilly's powerful novel, 
Moondyne ; the Autobiografky and CorTitpond- 
ence ef Mri. Delany, edited by Miss 5. C. Wool. 
•ey ; Edwin Arnold's new and reallygreat poem 
The Light ef Alia ; volumes of essays t:^ Thomas 
G. Appleton and W. G, Atkinson ; i collection of 
Storieief fVar, edited by Rev. E. E, Hale; St- 
l. eliont from Fe«elon ; Que Hundred Holy Songs, 
Carols, and Saired Ballads, hy an eminent Eng- 
lish poet i and Studying Art Airead, by May Al- 
cott Nierifcer.- 

— Houghton, Osgood & Co.'s "Autumn An- 
nouncement" makes four closely-printed pages, 
embracing a long list of new works and new edi* 
tions. Prominent among the former will be Gil 
man's Chanter, m three volumes, the best edition 
ofthis poet yet published; a volume of stories by 
Eliiabeth Stuart Phelps ; the new Bodley book by 



Mr. Horace E. Scndder, of which we gave notice 
weeks since i astory by the long silent Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney ; a Reader's Hand-beok ef 
the Rcvelutien, by Justin Winsor; Every Day 
Englisk, by Richard Grant While ; and Monday 
Lectures t^ Joseph Cook, on Labor and Social- 
The new editions will include the works of 
Scolt, Dickens, Emerson, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
and Tennyson ; the famous original " Little Clas- 
sics," the models of so many of the series, whose 
: has become typical ; an illustrated edition 
of Mr. Sweetser's Artist Biographies; etc, etc 

Lee & Shepard announce a new work under 
the title of Who Wrete It. It is designed to in- 
clude foreign languages as well as English, and 
both ancient and modern literature, ana will fur- 
in a brief and concise form a ready means of 
laining or verifying the authorship of famous 
poems, plays, essays, novels, romances, philo- 
sophical and literary treatises, and the like, so far 
as they bearaspecitic and distinctive title. This 
book will Rll an entirely unique place, the ground 
not being covered by any other book in existence, 
so far as known. The materials for it were col- 
lected and arranged by the late Mr. William A. 
Wheeler, the well-known scholar and author (edi- 
tor of Webster's Dictionaries, "Noted Names oi 
Fiction," etc), and will be revised and edited by 
Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, who has had the benefii 
of much experience in connection with the work 
under the direction of the original compiler. A 
companion book to the above, under the title ol 
Wkai and Where Is Itt giving the localities, 
with a brief description of the most famous pict 
ures, statues, buildings, ruins, natural curios 
ities, by the same editor and compiler, is likewise 
far advanced and will toon be ready for the press. 
— Boslott yoHrnal. 



discontinuing, but upon mature consideration I 
find that it is the best critical journal in exist- 
ence, and that I cannot do without IL w. h. 
Hamilton, O. 

Last summer my sister. Miss , of Provi- 
dence, was visiting me, and recommending your 
paper to Mrs. C, it was subscribed for the 
time they went down town. Afterward a 
neighbor, Mr. P., saw it at our bouse, and ha* 
since, I believe, received it. Since Mrs. C.'a de- 
parture, I have come to take a greater interest in 
the paper than at first, and gladly renew my sub- 
scriptioiu H.T. c. 
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WHAT SOME OF OUS BEASEBS SAY. 

I hope it may ere long receive patronage 
enough to warrant your making it alj.oo weekly. 
It is so crisp and bright, and withal so inde- 
pendent and trustworthy, that it ought to be taken 
by every cultivated gentleman and lady in t 
land. J. c. 

Zanesville, O, 

I hope soon to be able to send other nan 
and secure the Dictionary of Lileratare whi 
you offer for clubs. Although not a subscriber, 
I have long had the privilege of reading the 
World, and cannot refrain from expressing my 
entire satisfaction, and nly appreciation of your 
efforts to elevate the tastes of the public in ~ 



ary matters. 
Cleveland, O. 
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about the mishaps and adventures of those 
describing them. To such persons Mr. 
Rideing's book may seem unsatisfactory, for 
15 shown the good sense of making his 
individual doings only a kind of modest un- 
der-current to his work, and he never directly 
intrudes himself upon the reader. This is 
the right ideal to strive after, in a book of 
the present sort ; it is what gives to Xeno- 
phoa his greatest charm, if we are to search 
for the authority of a remote model ; though 
one may well call it straining a point if I 
compare the Wheeler expedition with that 
of Cyrus the younger. 

Mr. Rideing's chief strength, inthe present 
work, is his description, though I recall other 
essays of his, and especially that called 
Floating City of the Atlantic," in which be 
has shown such power (o limn human char- 
acter by means of a few words, as would 
point toward the possession of no mear 
ability, should he turn hiniself toward fiction 
It must be admitted that many pages of A 
SaddU in fhe Wild IVesi show the mos: 
delicate exactitude and warm poetic feeling 
intimately mingled. He says, for example, 
when speaking of a high Mexican soli- 
tude: 



was "phenomenally quiet;" she had "a pa- 
thetic look:" 

the deceptive tricks and aria of which the other 
mules were guilly ne»er entered her innocent 
head, and her virtues are afEectionately cherished 
the meniory of all the members of the camp- 
Very different was " Bismarck, a most 
crafty wretch, with an omnivorous appetite, 
which never seemed satisfied." On one oc- 
I is inimitably described as gallopiag 
away with a stolen package of tacks in his 
mouth, and again he alternately dips his nose 
packers which contain rations of ino> 
lasses and flour, until the same nose " wot 
elongated to twice its natural tut." 

In these days of easy writing, it seems to 
c that Mr. Rideing's book stands forth 
conspicuously as the performance of a man 
with sensitive literary discretion and a high 
standard of literary excellence. How he will 
follow up this, his first volume, is of course 
hard to say. That, indeed, is always hard to 
say of every young writer. But 1 tiink he 
has given abundant promise of still more 
noteworthy future achievement. 

Edgar Fawcbtt. 



A EiDEnnj or the saddle." 

IN this charming volume of out-door 
sketches, Mr. Rideing has avoided, as 
bis preface tells us, technicality for pictur- 
esqueness. Indeed, this aim becomes evi- 
dent before we have read many pages of A- 
SaddU in the Wild West. Mr. Rideing is a 
writer peculiarly representative of his spe- 
cial time. It would be difficult to find a man 
today who has shown clearer understanding 
of a certain impetus which literary art has 
lately taken, in the direction of felicitous de- 
scriptive subtlety. Mr. Rideing has thus 
far, I think, labored under the difficulty of 
being carelessly classed among the ordinary 
magaziuists of our time — gentlemen who 
unite grammatical accuracy with a stiulious 
search after "information." What are called 
stock-articles in the magazines are usually, 
even when at their best, the work of clever 
journalists alone; but Mr.Rideingissolittle 
of a journalist by nature, and so greatly 
artist of insight and taste, that be often 
wears the burden of his statistics as though 
its weight were onerous enough. Jn 
present series of travel-pictures, he has 
dently felt slight inconvenience of this sort. 
He has been free to tell us in his limpid, 
personal style, with its touches of alternate 
daintiness and force, how graceful, rugged 
or mountainously grand are the wild western 
regions which he visited in company with 
Lieutenant Wheeler. There is a class of 
people who read travels with less desire to 
hear about the countries described, than 



VildWeu. Br WUlHo H. RldciDg. 



It was as though the earth liad gone back in 
dream to the time when men's feet were circur 
scribed by one garden. I was on the edge of 
wurld where human heart had never beaten, and 
'here homan hand had never worked to lake 
away llli melancholy and mmlily af pritnilhie na- 
ture. What inflijence was it that exerted itself 
upon me aa I louked over those wafes of hills, 
the dark ravine between, and the stilly forests 
:l oped in a profound haze? 

1 such a sentence as the following we 
find the richest characteristics of Mr, Ride- 
ig's style, which is at once robust and sen- 
lous, controlled and exuberant : 

The cllfE on which I stood was a blood-red, 
and opposlle to me were three sharp spires sup- 
ported from the face of a yellow stone bluff like 
"'' E turret-window of a Normandy house. 

The book abounds with sentences as viv- 
idly graphic and pictorial as this : 

The ground . . . was covered with a short, 
thick, smooth carpet of grass, that only needed a 
little care, a little rolling and clipping to make it 
as ftislraui and elattie ai the harcmal /a-aiits of 
Bngiand. 

In these quotations the italics are of 
course mine, and 1 have used them because 
of the peculiar beauty and force which, as it 
seems to me, the indicated clauses reveal. 
But pictorial brilliancy and smooth finish are 
not the only excellences which Mr. Rideing' 
book exhibit I have also found there not 
few passages of real and pungent humor. 
Three Aiizonian mules, "Cray Johnny, 

Baby," and "Bismarck," are discussed 
with a delicious realism. "Amiability 
not one of Gray Johnny's virtues. He re- 
sented all familiarities with his heels;" I 
had " an unconquerable temper, with 
vicious way of showing it ; " he snapped at 
his keeper's arm, and, missing that, seized 
rope and chewed it to a pulp. But " Baby 



A BTOBT or A "TEAIIP."* 

THE volume which Mr. George M. Baker 
has copyrighted under the title of A 
Tight Squeexe, and which bears the siguature 
of "Staats" upon the title-page, is a very 
original, and in one respect at least, a really 
remarkable work. In spirit and effect it is 
a nineteenth century romance of rather a 
wild and intense description ; but in form 
and material it is for its greater part a recital 

the adventures and experiences of a 
tramp while "beating" his way from New 
York to New Orleans; a recital so mani- 
festly true to the life, so vivid, so natural in 
every touch, as to make one wonder how it 
could ever have been constructed except out 
of actual facts. If the author, whoever he 
may be, has not himseff been "over the 
road" he so graphically describes, then he 

gifted with most uncommon powers of 
imagination. The romance in the story is 
rather mclo-dramatic ; but the "tramp's" 
part in it, pure and simple, is told with a 
realistic power rarely met with. 

Mr. Benjamin Cleveland, aged twenty- 
three, a graduate of Yale and a scion of a 
"good Boston family," found himself one day 
in company with some young friends, at a 
country residence on Long Island Sound, 
where conversation turned upon tramps and 
tramping. A question of capability being 
raised, young Cleveland impulsively offered a 
w^(er of $io,ooo that he could make his way 
from New York to New Orleans, by way of St. 
Louis, in three weeks, without having a ceitt 
of money or other possession of value upon 
his person at the start, and without any I 
appeal to friends while on the way. The | ^ 

■A Tiibt SquKK. Sy "Suau." La & Shcpwd. 
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wager was promptly taken, and at six I'. M. 
on a certain lotli of September, he set out 
on his very formidable undertaking. He was 
first stopped at the Jersey City ferry by lack 
of iwo pennies to pay his fare, but he got 
over this obstacle by begging his passage 
from an accommodating drayman, who, on 
learning what he was about, added to one 
kindnessanother by giving him a quarter of a 
doUar. In Jersey City, while casting about 
as to hovr he should best make a fair begin- 
ning on his long journey, a strange chance 
threw him into the company of a pleasant- 
spoken youth who proved to be bound in the 
same direction. The two "tramps" speedily 
struck up a "partnership," and, as the latter 
had learned the "business," Mr. Cleveland 
thought he was in a good way to get on. 
The two spent the night in a lumber-shed, 
begged their breakfast the next morning, 
and footed it that day on to Elizabelli, where 
they "pulled up" till night for the purpose 
of boarding a western-bound train when a 
convenient one should come along. After 
one or two failures they succeeded in scram- 
bling up on the pilot of a locomotive, and 
rode in this way to Trenton; not, however, 
without getting heavily pelted with coal by 
the fireman, who discovered them before 
they had gone very far. At Trenton they 
caught a coal "gondola," which carried them 
safely across New Jersey to Easton, Pa. 
From Easton as far as Harrisburg they 
shared an empty box-car with a numl>er of 
Other tramps, but at Harrisburg the whole 
party, having been discovered, were handed 
over to the police after a short scuffle, and 
carried up to court. This Mr. Cleveland 
thought was the end of his project, and he 
thought so still more when the Irish justice 
gave him sixty days in the workhouse ; but 
his spirits rose when, turning to the officer, 
the justice said ; 

"Pater, is the waikin' goodf" " Yes, your 
Honor," answered Peter. "Thin [urui.sh this 
gintleman «id a guod map av the coiimy, and the 
Coort will Buspind simince for van hourt 
Nixtl" 

A little way beyond Harrisburg our re- 
leased prisoner, being now by himself, 
boarded another train, and found a nice little 
cuddy-hole in the end of a box-car full of 
lumber. This hiding-place came near being 
the death of him. He fell asleep as the 
train rolled on, and was awakened after a few 
hours by a terrible pressure. The train was 
laboring up a heavy grade, and four thousand 
feet of lumber was moving " slowly, noise- 
lessly, but oh, how fearful and sure," upon 



Already the mass had pinned htm to (he end 
of the car so that he Could not move bis body. 
It was crushing in his very ribs. He fuimd it hatd 
W breathe. His head was on fite. He yelled 
and shrieked for help. PIa^ed ; entreated ; sup- 
plicated. All in vain. . . .' When Ben recov- 
ered consciousness he was lying on the floor of 
the car, and a kind, rough face was bending over 
him. ... In the descent on ihe other side the 
lumber had moved away from him as steadily as 



:tty close call, 
the biakeman. who in going over ine cars nao 
chanced to look in at the open window and 
noticed our friend stretched lifeless upon the 
door. ..." It was that," faintly responded 
Ben. " Where are you bound for? St. Louis, 
hej? And you ain't got no money? No? Well 
there are agreal manytraveling in your fii, now- 
adays, and our orders are very strict about putting 
them off the trains. But I'll break the rules this 
time, and won't know that you're here. . . . 
When this crew changes at Abtoona, I'll give 
you a good word with the man that takes roy 

Elace, and ynu may be able to make it to Pitts- 
urg.'' . . . lien had closed his eyes a moment, 
when Ihey again opened to see the face of the 
brakeman upside down at the end-gate, he being 
extended flat on the roof of the car. " I say, 
partner, that was pretty close, wasn't 
nodded. " Was yer preparid, parti 
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with faces bowed and with dusty feet ; they 
sneaked into their old place in his desk; "there 
abode, when they bring no earnings 
What Theocritus savs was true thirty 
is to-day. No one, not even 
made a competence by writing 
for the magazines. — Saturday Xeviejf. 



looked his 
that there I 
shook his head doubtfully. 



Did ye know who shoved 



Ride on to Pittsburg " Ben " did, and at 
Pittsburg he discovered "more real courtesy 
and kindness toward poverty " than In any 
other town he visited during his tramp. 
Here he found a "Young Men's Home," 
"the greatest tramp resort in Ihe United 
States, and probably the best patronized in 
the world ; " and in it he spent a memorable 
night, which is described with a graphic par- 
ticularity worthy of Mr. Greenwood's " Ad- 
ventures of a Casual." 

An acquaintance here formed with an 
" Evangelist," who joined " Ben " for a dis- 
tance beyond Pittsburg, ends in a tragical 
episode, and leaves our hero about to be 
hung up by the neck on a false charge of 
horse-stealing. East St. Louis and St. Louis 
are reached in due season, and from St. 
Louis the tramp to New Orleans is finished 
by boat, the thread of "romance which faintly 
appeared at the beginning coming to have a 
predominant place in the fabric. We can 
take no time to pick out that, but must leave 
it to our readers, to whom, if they want a 
spirited and amusing story, fresh, extrava- 
gantly improbable and yet practically real, 
told with great spirit and skill, and very 
amusing in spots, we commend it as awhole. 
Charles Reade himself could hardly have 
done better with a " tramp " for a hero. 

Since writing Ihe foregoing we have ascer- 
uined that " Staats " is Mr. William Staats 
of Chicago, commercial editor of The Daily 
Telegraph of that city. He was formerly 
attached to one of the great railroads that 
center there, and this fact may account for 
the lifelikeness of the "iramp" experiences 
in this story. 



Poetry. — Science has become 
a paving article, but poetry, we feai, is still what 
one leltci-wiiler describes it : " Poetry is a drug 
in the market." Poetry was a drug in the Alex- 
andrian market twenty-one hundred years ago. 
Theocritus (whom the cBmmii-voyagrurs of letters 
would n- *-- ■- '- ■ '-■'- 
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OHAMBEES'S OTOLOP^DIA OF EITG- 
LKH LITEBATOEE.* 

CHAMBERS'S Cyelopadia of English 
Literature is one of those works which 
have histories of their own. Dr. Robert 
Chambers, its original compiler, was a self- 
made man, whose personal history is in itself 
avolume of inspiration. The name of Cham- 
bers, illuminated by the like character and 
joint career of his brother William, has con- 
tributed no small share to the fame of Edin- 
burgh as a center of literature and publica- 
tion. Robert Chambers was bom at Pee- 
bles, in Scotland, in iSoz, a year later than 
William. The two brothers, thrown at an 
early age upon their own resources, and de- 
barred from the privilege of a university 
education, set up for themselves iit Edin- 
burgh, William asa printer's apprentice, and 
Robert as the keeper of a book-stall. Wil- 
liam too, shortly opened a book-stall, and the 
two separate establishments were maintained 
until 183Z. la 1823 Robert made a reputa- 
tion by his niustrations of ihe Author of 
Waverley, a pleasant anecdotical volume, 
following it in 1824 with Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, which was equally successful. In 
i8z<) he began with his brother the prepara- 
tion of a Gazetteer of Scotland, which was 
(vritten largely in spare time saved from 
business, and was published in 1832. The 
same year appeared the first number of their 
Edinburgh fouriial, which speedily attained 
a circulation of 50,000 copies, and proved a 
link to bind the brothers into permanent 
business relations. The great house of W. 
& R. Chambers was the result, A series of 
scientific volumes, under the general title of 
Informalion for the People, followed, and 
met with an even more distinguished success. 
And in 1844 came the Cyclopadia of English 
Literature. 

The design of this work, to quote from the 
original preface, was " to lake the aid of the 
press . . . to bring the belleslettresintothe 
list of those agencies which are now operat- 
ing for the mental advancement of the mid- 
dle and humbler portions of society." It was 
the first work of its kind in Great Britain, 
and its judicious plan and careful execution 
commended it at once to the public, and 
secured for it a large sale. After a lapse of 
fifteen years a new and improved edition 
was called for, the preparation of which was 
entrusted to Dr. Robert Carruthersof Inver- 
ness, an erudite journalist and critic, who 

• Chambiri'i CyclopKiia of English Litcnturc Origi- 
nally edited by Robert Chimbcn, LL.D. Third edilian, 
nvised by Robert Cimilhcre, LL.D. Eight voJuBiei in 
(our. New York: Ametienn Book Eichante. IHall 
Ruuia.] (4.<». 
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had assisted Mr. Chambers in compiling the 
original edition. An American reprint of 
the second edition, by J. B, Lippincott & Co., 
in two volumes, large octavo, is probably in 
the libraries of many of our readers. 

And now, after an additional lapse of 
twenty years, a third, and stilHurther revised, 
edition of the Cyclopadia has been brought 
out by the Edinburgh house, an American- 
reprint of which is now before us. Dr. 
Carruthere, who died only in May last, had 
the entire revision of this, and his knowledge 
and taste are a guarantee of its extended ex- 
cellence. Robert Chambers, too, is dead, but 
his fitting monument survives in this valua- 
ble work which still bears his name upon its 
title page. 

Chambers's Cyclopadia of English Utera- 
lure is correctly described in the preface to 
the third edition as "a chronological series 
of extracts from onr national authors — a 
concentration of the best productions of 
English intellect, from Anglo-Saxon to re- 
cent times, set, as it were, in a popular bio- 
graphical history of our literature." It 
includes American as well as English au- 
thors, and as it now stands, it covers the en- 
tire field from the very origin of the English 
language down to the literature of the era of 
the centennial of American independence. 
We have other and eitcellent histories of 
English literature — such as Craik's, Taine's, 
and Morley's ; we have sketches and < 
pends like Oilman's, Brooke's, Hart's, 
Shaw's, and Underwood's ; we have Duyck- 
inck's Cyclopadia of American Lilerature; 
but there is no work, so far as we know, 
which does, or professes to do, what Cham- 
bers does for the whole field, English and 
American. The biographical and critical in- 
troductions, taken with the numerous and 
varied extracU, serve to lay before the read- 
er tlie entire personality o£ every individual 
of any note in the long and brilliant proces- 
sion of English and American authors of 
schools and classes, filling thus not only the 
place of historj-, but in some measure thatof 
a collection of the works of the authors 
themselves. The whole field of English lit- 
erature is opened in this Cyclopadia, and one 
may roam in it at will. 

Without expounding at greater length the 
character of the work, we may refer to the 
generosity with which it has been extended 
in the present edition, especially in the direc- 
tion of modern literature. The whole work 
seems to have been rewritten, and much ad- 
ditional matter to have been introduced at 
various points ; but in turning over the nearly 
eight hundred pages devoted to the Eighth 
Period (1830-1876) one cannot fail to be 
struck with the very comprehensive treat- 
ment of this part of the subject. Grote, 
Gladstone, Lecky, Kinglake, Green, Free- 
man, Lewes, Oliphant, Spedding, Dixon, 
F'-rster, Stephen, Morley, Channing, Hare, 
Si.inley, Brooke, Liddon, Dale, Macleod, 
Hi.lilMirlon, Mrs. Jameson, Taylor, Emerson, 



Ruskin, Helps, Arnold, Carpenter, Huxley, 
Tyndall. Draper, Dilke, Cameron, Mrs, 
Norton, Lord Houghton, Dana, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Dobell, Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, Whittier, Clough, Lowell, the Rossettis, 
Bret Harte, Disraeli, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, Charlotte Bronte, Lever and 
Lover, Hawthorne, Miss Yonge, Mrs. Stowe, 
George Macdonald, Edmund Yates, the 
Trollopes, Ticknor, Bryant, Carlyle, Pres- 

— these are a few only of the many 

es, selected at random. In every case, the 
reader should understand, we have not only 
biographical facts, literary history, and criti- 

stimates, but extracts in sufficient quan- 
tity and variety to give an immediate idea of 
the author's style and character. 

More than a passing word is due to the 
neat and pretty style in which the work is 
now placed before the American public. 
The eight volumes, a^^egating more than 
three ihousaiid ■pa^s, are bound in four vol- 

s, i6mo. The original text and the ex- 
tracts are printed in type of different sizes, 
but the page is very clear and legible, with 
average of perhaps six hundred and fifty 
words to a page. The paper, though thin, is 
strong and firm. The halt Russia binding 
of the edition now in hand, with gilt lops and 
lettering, gives a really most tasteful and 
substantial finish to what is, all things con- 
sidered, as useful and attractive a set of 
books as has been laid upon our table for 



THE UTE AffD WETTDrGS OF BEHJA- 
VES BOBBINS OUBTIS.* 

THE growth of a distinctively New 
England character and the perform am 
of a representative New England life are s 
forth in the two handsome volumes which 
compose this memoir. Its subject was 1 
greater man than some others whom New 
England has produced ; the story does 
surpass in interest that of many other careers 
which have been related ; but every such 
man is a proper object for attentive study, 
and every such life has its lessons which we 
do well to heed. In some respects. Judge 
Curtis and his work peculiarly demand 
gard. His endowments were uncommonly 
ample, he rose to the highest eminence ii 
his profession, he was worthy of his fame, 
he stood at times in a strong historic light, 
and he presents a stimulating example of 
single-hearted devotion to principles and 
purposes in the face of many allurements 
and distractions. He had, perhaps, a truer 
genius for law than any other lawyer whom 
America has yet produced. And tor lawyers 
his memoir has especial value, while the 
much in it to attract and reward the general 

Under the latter head, we may place with- 
out hesitation the particulars of his early 
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years and preparatory discipline, Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis was born in Waleriown, 
Mass., Nov. 4, iSoq. His first ancestors 
William and Sarah Curtis, who emi- 
grated from England in 1632 and settled in 
Roxbury. Sarah Curtis was Sarah Eliot, of 
Naseing, county of Essex, a sister of John 
Eliot, the "Apostle to the Indians." Ben- 
jamin Curtis, the grandfather of Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis, fourth in descent from Wil- 
liam of Roxbury, was a classmate of Dr. 
John Warren at Harvard College, and served 
tome time as a surgeon in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. He died in 1784, and his 
widow, by a second marriage to Elisha Tick- 
of Boston, became the mother of George 
Ticknor. Benjamin RobbinS Curtis was 
therefore a nephew of the latter. His fath- 
Benjamin Curtis, 3d. son of Dr. Benjamin 
Curtis, was a sea-captain, and his mother, 
left much of the time alone by her husband's 
absence, made her home with her own par- 
at their homestead in Watertown, an 
old-fashioned house on the bank of the 
Charles, near the bridge leading to Newton. 
Here young Curtis spent Ms boyhood, until 
the age of fourteen. His mother, though 
delicate, was a woman of great loveli- 
ness and strength of character, and to her 
gifts and graces her sons, the younger of 
whom is the author of this memoir, owed 
the marked impress which their early years 
received. One of the devices to which, in 
connection with a small thread-and-needle 
shop, she resorted to eke out a support, was 
a circulating library, the books in which, 
supplemented by a small private collection 
owned by her sister, were a great resource to 
young Curtis, at a time when most boys 
would care for nothing but their sports. 
The library consisted largely of Scott's and 
Cooper's novels, Irving's works, Southey's 
and Byron's poems, and such ; but the 
collection owned by the aunt contained an 
excellent Shakespeare, a Milton, a Spectator, 
and the writings of Thomson, Cowper, John- 
son, and Jeremy Taylor. 
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that my brolher'sl 

was derived from her books. ... At first, he 
read novels incessantly ; and 1 can well remember 
the sorrowful resignation with which he would 
surrender a volume of Scott, or Cowper, or Irv- 
ingi when a call for it came into my mother's lit- 
tle parlor from the shop. ... He devoured a 
book, but he maiilered eveiythine in it; and he 
would expound the story, or the aTluuons, or the 
historical connection, to my younger and feebler 
apprehensions, with much boyish gravity, and 
wisdom. He had a faculty, remarkable in one so 
young, for diilinguishing tact from fiction, super- 
stition from well-grounded belief, theory from ex- 
perience, and the natural from the unnatural. 
From novel-reading he passed to some of the 
historical plays ai Shakspeare, and afterwards to 
the " Paradise Lost." 

Young Curtis's fitting for college having 
been effected at some inconvenience, and 
under a variety of teachers, he entered Har- I ., 
vard in 1824, taking a room on the ground Iv. 
fibor of Hollis Hall. One of his classmates' 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes. Throughout 
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his conrse he attained a uniform proficiency, 
taking perhaps a special interest in Ian 
guages. Id his Junior year he won a Bow- 
doin first pnze with a dissertation on the 
tiieme, '* How far may political ignorance in 
the people be relied on for the security of 
absolute government in Europe F" And his 
Commencement part was an "oration" on 
" The Character of Lord Bacon." 

After leaving college Mr. Curtis moved 
forward with steady strides. He was at 
once appointed Proctor in the University, 
and he entered the Law School the Septem- 
ber following his graduation. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances led to an interruption of his 
course, and to his entering an office at 
Northfield, Mass., where he was admitted to 
the bar in 1832, and where he spent three 
years. Here he at onc« took a foremost po- 
sition, and acquired x large practice, but at 
the same time pursued his studies. In 1834 
he removed to Boston to associate himself 
with a relative, Mr. Charles Pelham Curtis. 
His reputation had preceded him, and by the 
time he was forty-two he had reached a posi- 
tion second to that of no New England law- 
yer of his time. While possessing the qual- 
ities, and many of the tastes of the states- 
man, he yet resolutely withheld himself from 
political life. The first of his public honors 
fell upon him in 1S45 in his election as a 
member of the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege; the second in 1851 in his appointment 
by President Fillmorp to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court The times 
were trying. The anti-slavery excitement 
was rising to its bight The famous rescue 
cases under the Fugitive Slave Law were 
coming forward, and in some of these it fell 
to the young judge to take part He was 
upon the Supreme Bench at the time of the 
Dred Scott decision, and delivered a dissent- 
ing opinion, an incidental result of which 
was a ra-ther disagreeable correspondence 
with Chief Justice Taney. In 1857 convic- 
tions of duty impelled him to resign his seat, 
and to return to private practice in Boston, 
which be resumed with a national reputation, 
and continued with most distinguished suc- 
cess for an unbroken period of seventeen 
years. His last great plea was the defense 
of President Johnson at the impeachment 
trial, and be died in September, 1874. 

Judge Curtis was an ardent and intelligent 
lover of nature, and in 1851 he purchased 
lai^ estate in Pittsfield, Mass., where he 
"fanned it" very successfully for several 
years, softening Uie labors of his profession 
with the relaxations of agriculture. His 
later residence in Boston was marked by an 
important ecclesiastical step, namely, his 
withdrawal from the Unitarian body to the 
Episcopal Church, into whose 
was led by careful study and profound 
tion, and of which he ever remained a de- 
vout and useful member. This cliange 
contemporaneous with, and ii 
connected with, that of the Rev. Dr. Hunt- 



ingdon, now Bishop of Central New York. 
The chapter describing this experience takes 
its place with those relating to his childhood 
and college course as among the most inter- 
esting portions of the work. 

The memoir proper, written by Judge Cur- 
tis's brother, Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, 
occupies the first volume, and includes a 
considerable proportion of correspondence, 
with a few professional papers — decisions, 
opinions, and the like. The second volume 
is made up of miscellaneous writings, such 
as college dissertations, one or two public ad- 
dresses, and some of the more important of 
his arguments, charges, and opinions. His 
dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott case is 
here ; also his argument in defense of Presi- 
dent Johnson. A portrait on steel prefaces 
each volume, showing a man of impressive, 
though not imposing presence, with a coun- 
tenance of singular strength and sweetness. 
One or two wood-cut vignettes adorn the 
first volume. Viewed as a whole there is 
less in this memoir than in some others to 
entertain ; we do not look to the story of 
such a severe and straightforward life for 
gossip, anecdote, and picturesque reminis- 
cence ; but it is full of solid materials which 
either yield instruction or have a place in his- 
tory; and as a tribute raised toanoble name 
by filial hands, it has its true emblem in some 
granite shaft, which impresses the beholder 
by its large outlines and massive propor- 
tions, and by the simple and truthful inscrip- 
tion upon its face. 



OUBBENI TIOTION. 

SatuA de Btrcnger. By Jean Ingelow, Rol>- 
etis Brothers, fi-jo. 

Hawortk's. By Fiances Hodgson Burnett. 
Chas. Scribner'a Sons. Jljo. 

Mr. PkiHipf Coitintii. By J. M. Bailey. Lee 
& Shcpaid. (i.oo. 

In Tie Tdh. Bj Mrs. A. G. PaddocL Dixon 
& Shepard. {1.50. 

A new novel by Jean Ingelow is sure of a 
cordial reception, and there are many read- 
ers who will open Saralt dt Berenger with 
the pleasantest anticipations. We cannot 
truthfully say that we think their anticipa- 
tions will be rewarded. The story is without 
any very positive character, its Frenchy 
title is a misnomer in two senses, for thi 
English woman who is the chief figure in it 
and whose fortunes afford its material, is not 
Sarah de Berenger, but Mrs. Hannah Dill, a 
rather weak woman but devoted mother, sep- 
arated from an unworthy husband by his 
crimes. She inherits a small fortune from 
an uncle, and in order that it may tie kept 
from the clutch of greedy relatives and pre- 
served to her children, she hides herself 
away, and attempts to conceal the identity 
of the latter by giving them assumed names. 
This ruse ends in the children being parted 
from her altogether, nor does any effectual 
reconciliation ever ensue between their fath- 
er and mother. It is an unhappy experience 
all through, with some unnatutal points, and 



annot see what profitable use Miss Inge- 
low makes of it 

rs. Burnett's last story needs no words 
of introduction from us. In the pages of 
Scribner's Monthly it has already reached 
hundred thousand readers, and its repti- 
tation is made. It is in the same vein as 
Tkat Lass ^ Lovrri^i. and in some respects 
is a more powerful work than that, its power 
being of the same dense, dark, lowery cbar- 

r. To say that it is a pleasant story is 
another thing; but its strength is unmistak- 
able- The reading of it is like a sail up the 
Saguenay; upon whose current one is fasci. 
ited by surroundings that are almost awfuL 
The pages of fiction hold few more striking 
figures than the Lancashire group which 
stands before us here ; and though they are 
all depicted with a force and intensity which 
surpass nature, yet it is with a truthfulness 
of proportion, an evenness of touch, and a 
lifdikeness of manner which save the total 
effect from any suggestion of exaggeration. 
And perhaps there is sunshine enough in the 
piety of Mrs. Haworth, in the homely sin- 
cerity of little Janey, in the imbecile good- 
nature of Mr. Briarley, and in the better 
side of even brutal Jem Haworth himself to 
offset the clouds which overhang the picture. 
Nevertheless the book is one that requires 
some nerve in the reader. 

The " Danbury Newt Man " is one of 
those writers who is expected to be funny, 
but in his story of Mr. Phillips Gtmtntss 
he has been sensible rather than funny, 
though not always so choice in his style, 
both of thought and language, as some of 
his readers will wish. The title is absurd 
and meaningless, and was probably selected 
for that reason. The courtship and mar- 
riage of a country editor furnish the theme 
of the book, with the object of showing that 
the fondest of lovers do not always tnake 
the most loving and patient husbands and 
wives. The affection of Anna Bayard for 
Tom Griggs is described in a vety gushing 
manner, and the moral hidden away between 
the lines deserves the reflective appropria- 
tion of many a married man. A refining 
process would not, however, hurt the book 
4s a tract for general circulation ; as there 
are some things in it both coarse and silly. 
The " toils " which are made the subject 
of Mrs. Paddock's tale are the entangle- 
ments of Mormonism, as suffered by a 
woman around whom they were thrown 
through the infatuation of her husband with 
the system. The book is a study of the real 
life which for years has debased Utah, and 
ought to have its due effect on public opin- 
ion. That it is either strongly or finely 
written v/e could not say, but its motive is 
excellent and its spirit good, and coarse and 
needlessly demoralizing aspects of the sub- 
ject arc carefully excluded. Without beingof 
commanding interest or importance, it fairly 
deserves a place on the shelf of Ameiicaa 
local fiction. "And pity 'tis, 'tis true." 
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HIHOS KOnOES. 

Harper & Brothers' reissue of Motley's 
histories, in the fine new library editioD, is 
completed ia yoAit of Bameveld. There 
are two volumes of it, and a very handsome 
pair they are, with their beautiful paper aud 
type, and plum colored binding. This work, 
though separate by itself, is a natural sequel 
to the others, as well aa a prelude to his in- 
tended but never fioished history of the 
Thirty Years' War, John of Bameveld was 
the founder of the Commonwealth of the 
United Netherlands, and few men have «u»- 
tuned a more important relation to the his- 
tory of their time than he. 

No man then living [uys Mr. Motlev], was so 
■ecuCoDed as he was to sweep the poliiical hori- 
EOn, uid to estimate the signs and portents of 
the limei. No seatestnan was left in Eurnpe dar- 
ing the epoch of the Twelve Yea™' Truce to 
compare with him in experience, breadth of vis- 
ion, political tact, or administrative sagacity. 
Imbued with the grand traditions and familiar 
with the great pcrsonagesof a mostheroicepoch; 
the trusted friend or respected counsellor oE 
William the Silent, Heniy IV. Elizabeth and 
Ibe sages and soldiers on whom they leaned; hav- 
ing been employed during a long liietime in the 
administration of greatest affairs, he stood alone 
after the deaths of Henry of France nnd the Sec- 
ond Cecil, and the retirement of Sully, among 
the natural leaders of manLund. 

It is to be hoped that this instructive 
Study in political history will find a fresh 
host of readers in .the new and attractive 
form it has now received. 

The index to Mr. Edward A. Freeman' 
History of the Nerman Conquest of E»glattd 
is bound up by itself, making a sixth vol- 
ume of that work, numbering nearly three 
hundred pages. This generous provision 
of space allows an unusually elaborate 
analysis of topics and clearness of arrange- 
ment, as well as a largctype. [Macmillan 
&Co. i2.so.] 

Hiifory of the English Languagi. By T. 
R. LouDsbury. [Hctiry Ho!t& Co. *i.oo.] 
Professor Lounsbury, of Yale College, is 
known as the editor of a text of Chaucer' 
Parltment of Foulet, and as a literary crili' 
who wields a very sharp pen. He gives ii 
this volume a history of our langu^^ and an 
outline of the history of the inflections of 
our words. He goes over the groDod trav- 
ersed by Professor Hadley in his "Brief 
History of the English Language," in Web- 
ster's Dictionary, which is also treated by 
Dr. Morris in his Hislorkal Outlines of 
English Accidence, published by Macmillan. 
The same subject is likewise the staple of 
The Sources of Standard English, by 0!i 
phant. Mr. Lounsbury is ampler than Pre 
fessor Hadley was able to be in the limits 
assigned him. He is less ample than Dr. 
Morris, but his work is better for ordinary 
use. He is by no means so diffuse and 
tering as Mr. OliphanL He presents the 
subject in a dear and pleasant way, and 
general agrees with the authorities that 



accustomed to consider unquestioned. 
The only departure from this line that we no- 
tice is in his nomenclature, and that is of 

ilight importance. Mr. Lounsbury does not 
follow the modern English philologists who 

peak of the earliest form of our language as 
English. He adheres to the old term Anglo- 
Saxon. His divisions in the history of the 
progress of the growth of the language are 
: that are given in all books of 
authority. The volume is convenient in 
form and typography, and will be found use- 
ful by all who desire to have an intelligent 
of the origin and growth of the language 
they speak. It belongs to the series of 
" Handbooks for Students and Classical 
Readers " that Messrs. Henry Holt Sl Co. 
are issuing. 

An eleventh edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Parkman's Discovery of the Great 
West [Little, Brown & Co. {2.50], has been 
occasioned by the opening to the author's 
use of a considerable quantity of valuable 
material which he knew to exist but could 
bot obtain access to at the time of the orig- 
inal publication. This material consisted of 
documents relating to La Salle and other 
French explorers, belonging to M. Pierre 
Margry, director of the Archives of the Ma- 
rine andColoniesat Paris, the result of more 
than thirty years of research; "a collection 
of extraordinary richness," Mr. Parkman 
calls it. Three volumes devoted to La Salle 
have now been printed at Paris, partly 
through the aid of an appropriation by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Of the papers contained in them which I had 
not before examined [says Mr. Parkman], the 
most interesting are the letters of La Salle. . . . 
The narrative of La Salle's companion, Joutel, 
far more copious than the abstract printed in 
1713, under the title of jfoHrnal ffitleriqiu, also 
deserves special mention. These, with other 
fresh material in these three volumes, while they 
add new facts and throw new light on the charac- 
ter of I^ Salle, tnnlirm nearly every statement 
made in the fir^t edition of the Diictvtry tf tki 
Cre/il Wist. The only exception of conieqilence 
relates to the canses of La Salle's failure Ic "-' 
the muuth of the Hisais«ippi in 16S4, and Ii 
conduct, on that occasion, of the naval 
maiider, Beaujeu. 

Much of his work Mr. Parkman has ac- 
cordingly rewritten in the light of this new 
material, and occasion has been taken to add 
a map. The name of La Salle, too, has been 
place<] at the head of the title-page "as 
seems to be demanded by his increased 
prominence in the narrative of which he is 
the central figure." Of the value and charm 
of the great historical series in which this 
volume stands as third we have no need to 
speak here. We have only to say that those 
who are yet strangers to Mr. Parkman's si: 
cessive narration of " France and England 
North America," have before them one 
the most fascinating courses of historical 
reading in the English language. The sub- 
ject is full of the most romantic interest, and 
the treatment is masterful. 



A OOLinai OF LITEEAB7 ABOt. 

[Fkhb Aduni'i Dicdaoiry of Englkh Llltcuim.) 

Advocate's Library, The. Founded attEd- 

inburgh by Sir G. Mackenzie, King's Advocate, 

" ' of the five libraries which, under 



ished in Great Britain and Ireland, flee of 

Agnes, the Eve of St. A poem by John 
Keats (1796-1811). It is characterised by Leigh 

.!.._. ^ "the most delightful and complete apec- 
of his genius, . . . exquisitely loving . . , 
i but full-grown poetry of the rarest descrip- 
tion 1 graceful as the beardless Apollo ; glowing 
and gorgeous with the colors of romance." St. 
Agnes was a Roman virgin who suffered martyr- 
dom in the reien of Diocletian. 

Anider. The chief river of Utt^ia, in Sir 
Thomas More's great work ; from the Greek 
in/ifat "waterless," and ajiparently intended 
for the Thamen 



ford, tn Surrey. 

"Awaks, JBoMwa l^jn. Awake." Pint 
line of Grfy'i Pindaric ode. The Pngriis tf 

_I." The initial under which the Right Hon. 
George Canning (1770-1817) contributed to the 

Bacon, Delia. An American writer (b. iStl, 



which was written by Nathaniel Hawthorae. 
In this work the authoress endeavours to prove 
that Lord Bacon was the author of the plays. 

"Ballads of a Nation, The." The well- 
known saying on this suliject, generally ascribed 
~ > Andrew Flelchcr oE Salloun, may be found in 

letter from Fletcher to the Marquis of Mont- 
Mc and others, where be says: — "I knew a 
very wise man that believed that, if a man were 
permitted to make all the ballads, he did notcare 
who should make the laws of a nation I " It was 
therefore "a very wise man," and not Fletcher 
himself, who was the real author of this famous 
dictum. 

Bibliomania : " or. Book Hadness ; a Biblio- 
Daphica! Komancc in Six Parts," by Thomas 
Frognall Dibdln (i77a-[847), published in iSii, 
and written in dialM;ue« or conversations, the 
characters introducecTbeing well-known book col- 
lectors of ihe author's acquaintance. Among 
these Aureliut stands for George Chalmers, 
Allien! for Richard Heber, Btrnards for Joseph 
Haalewood, Miinellut for Edmund Hal one, 
Afeoimdrr for Thomas Warton, Pnapera for 
Francis Douce, Sir THiImm for Sir Waller 



great value of the work, however, ties in the 
notes, which are full of curious information 
about books and book men. 

Cadwallader, Hra. The rector's wife h 
George Eliot's novel of tliddlemartk. 

Cazton Society, The. Was established l« 
London in 184J, and became extinct in 1S54. Its 
object was the publication of IhechroDiclesaitd lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages ; atid sixteen works 
were published during its existence. A complete 
list will be found in the supplement to Uohn's 
edition of Lowndes' Biblia^rapktr's Manual. 

Cervantes. Among the leading translations 
into English of Doh Quixote are those by Skel- 
ton, Mutleaux, Smollett, Jarvis, and Wilmot. 

Cockney School, The. Was a name given 
to Ihe Lonilon literary coterie of which Shelley, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, HailitC, and others were 
members, and whose writings were characterized 
as consisting oC "the most incongruous ideas in 
the most uncouth lanf;uage." 

Cooper, Susan Pennimore. Daughter of 
James Vennimore Cooper (b. 1815), has published 
/fund //anri. hy a lady (1850) ; Ctuntry Ram- 
bits : er, Jouriud tf a ^iitunditl in England 
(1852); Khrme and Rtaitn tf Cmntry Life 
(1854) ; a poem to the foemory of Washing- 
ton (1858) i n« iltiU^, aod other works. 
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1B^ All new subscribers to the Literarv 
World, between now and January /, iSSo^ 
will te credited /rom the latter date; tkesup^ 
ply of the paper beginning of course 'jjith lite 
receipt of the order. ■ A'ew subscribers taking 
immediate advantage of /hit offer mill virtu- 
ally receive the paper three months for 
nothing. 

H~ Having purchased the tHle,good will, 
aifd subscription list of Robinson's Epitome 
of Literature, Philadelphia, the Literarv 
World will be sent to all subscribers to that 
journal for the unexpired period of their sub- 
scriptions. 

KF" All correspondence for either the edi- 
torial or the business departments of the Lit- 
erarv World should be addressed to E. H. 
Hames & Co.. The Literary World, P. 
p. Box 1 183, Boston, Mass. 

1^^ See an important notice oh page J17 
wilk respect to commissions for new sub- 
scribers. 

QOHTG AHEAD. 

THE Literary World having purchased 
Robinson's Epitome of Literature, of 
Philadelphia, sends oul ihis number to a 
large number of readers wlio have never per- 
haps seen it before, or " hardly ever ; " and 
we embrace this opportunity to call their at- 
tention especially to (he scope and plan of 
the paper. 

The Literary IVerld^is. founded in June, 
1870, by the late Samuel R. Crocker, as a 
monthly of sixteen pages, at fifty cents a 
year. At the beginning of its second year 
its success warranted its enlargement to 
■ twenty pages, with an increase of the sub- 
scription price lo one dollar. In this form, 
in November, 1875, the price was raised to a 
dollar and a half. The paper was continued 
by Mr. Crocker until March, 1877, when his 
failing health compelled him to surrender it, 
and it passed ioto the hands of the present 
proprietors. At the beginning of this year 
the paper was changed from a monthly to a 
fortnightly, and the price raised 10 two 

The Literary World is an absolutely in- 
dependent journal of all literature, and liter- 
ature only. Its mission is to give informa- 
tion and criticism respecting books, authors, 
and related topics, and it aims to be a medium 
of communication between authors, publish- 
ers, and readers, in the interest always of 
the higher culture. It is the organ of no 
school, clique, or party. Ii caters to no low- 
taste. It detests bad books — bad both in- 
tellectually and morally, and will do what it 
can to put them out of the way; it loves | 



good books, and will do what it can to bring 
them before the people. 

The Literary Worldis edited upon broadly 
catholic principles, and is open to write 

every name, provided their topics be literary, 
their capacity sufficient, and their spirit fair. 
Under its present administration it has 
the cooperation of not a few of the leading 
scholarly and critical minds of the country. 
Among those who have contributed rev! 
or otherwise, to Ike present volume^ since 
January last, we may mention 

Thomas WeiilwDrlh Higginson, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

JuslLn Winsor, of Harvard College Librarv. 

Prof. W. G. Hale, Harvaitl ColleEe. 

ProE. J. Laurence Laughlin, do., cio. 

Prof. Francis Wharton, LL.D., of the Episco- 
pal The 0] epical School, Cambridge. 

Prof. P. H. Steenslra. do., do. 
" John Avery, of Bowdoin College. 
■' S. V. Cole, do., do. 
'• N. P. Gilman, of Anlioch College. 
" I_ S. Potwin, of Western Reserve Col. 
lege. 

Ptof. J. K. Hosmer, of University of St. Ixiuis. 

Chancellor Howard Crosbv, of University of 
New York. 

Prof. J. E. Vose, of Ashbumham, Mass. 

Rev. H. N. Hudson, Arthur Gilman, W. J. 
Rolfe, Charles Deane, LL.D., Edgar Kawcetc, 
Homer B. Sprague, Dr. Selah Merrill, "Suaan 
Coolidge," Miss Charlotte F. Bates, Misi A. B. 
Harris Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, Wm. Leigh- 
ton, Rev. G. Frederick Wright, Rev. J. O. Means, 
D. D., Rev. J. Vila Blake, "Arthur Venner," 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, Frederic B. Per- 
kins, George H. Towie, Joseph Crosby, W. M. 
F. Round, Miss Harriet Tupper, of Englajid, 
Mr. H. T. Finck, of Berlin, Geo. T. Bulling, of 
Montreal, and Jose F. Garret, of the Boston Pub- 

The above list is not exhaustive, but is 
sufficient to indicate the force which is gath- 
ering behind the Literary World, and is an 
earnest of what maybe expected of it in the 
future. Our readers may depend that no 
pains will be spared to bring to the strength- 
ening of our columns the widest possible va- 
riety of scholarship and culture. In partic- 
ular we may now add that we have made 
arrangements with Mr. William J. Rolfe, 
■ur department of Shakespeareana, 
and with Mr. Frederic B, Perkins to 
take similar charge of our Noles and Queries. 
This provision our readers will please to 
understand as simply an earnest of our pur- 
pose to broaden and develop the Literary 
World at every possible point. The depart- 
ment of critical reviews will continue to oc- 
cupy, of course, the leading place in our col- 
, and the fullness, fre.ihness, and fair- 
of the whole journal will be promoted 
by every means in our power. It has not 
been our habit to promise great things^ but 
rather to rest on actual performance, and we 
prefer now lo point to what the IJlerary 
World has been as a token of what, more 
and better, it is to be. 

le success which the Literary Ii or/d has 
with seems the best proof of the cor- 
rectness i)( its aim. While other journals 
started upon the same path have l>een given 
up, and while the circulation of others of 
somewhat similarcharacter has been steadily 



decreasing, its list has been steadily increas- 
ing, until now it is more than double what it 
was two years ago. The regular circulation 
of the Literary World now extends to nearly 
every Slate and Territory of the United 
States ; lo all the British Provinces in Amer- 
ica; to England, France, Spain, Germany, 
Denmark, China, Japan, India, Turkey, Cuba 
and New Zealand. 

We want, however, more subscribers still, 
and an inducement to our readers lo procure 
them is held out in another column. 



ICB. HIGGINSOB'S "8B0BT SrUDHS." 

MR. T. W. HIGGINSON'S "Short 
Studies of American Authors" have 
been a feature of the Literary World the 
present year. Four have already been pub- 
lished : on Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, and 

Howells. Two more are to follow on 

guess whom ! 

Our readers will learn with pleasure, wc 
are sure, that this instructive series of crit- 
ical papers is to go into book form at the end 
of the year under the imprint of Lee & Shep- 
ard. If the first, we do not expect that it 
will be the last, book made up fro^ the col- 
umns of the Literary World. 

Our readers will also be glad to know, we 
are sure, that Mr. Higginson will continue 
his occasional contributions to our columns 
on other topics. 



TABLE TALE. 
. . . The Author of " Signor Monaldini's 
Niece." Her name is not " Harriet," but Mary 
Agnes; and not "Tinker," but Tinrker. That 
she went to Rome to live about six years ago, is 
true ; but that " she was there converted li> (he 
Roman Catholic Church," is hardly correct. The 
change in her religious views took place more 
than twenty years ago, about the time of the 
Know Nothing excitemerit, while she 'was living 
in Eltawoith, Maine. For a little while after 
that, until a permanent teacher could l>c found, 
she taught a school of Catholic children whom 
their parents thought the politico- religious ex- 
tent of the time had caused to be ill-used in 
the public schools. Upon the death of her father, 
Tiother being already dead. Miss Tincker 
□ writing (or a livelihood, and some of her 
early stories were published in I/arptr'i aoA Pal- 
t Alagathni. Much of her work appeared 
r a pseudonym. During llie war she was 
lo Washington by Gov. Andrew, of Massa- 
:ita, and there she nursed the soldiers in the 
Columbia Hospital and at the Barracks in Judi- 
ciary Stjuare. Several of her works which pre- 
ceded Signer Mmiali/ini'i Niecf have appeared 
in book form, among which are T%e House ef 
Ysrtc, Grnlti auit Thorns, and Six Sunny 
Menthi. Referring lo her literarv work, Ihe fol- 
lowing extract is of interest. It is from a letter 
ritten by Miss Tincker at Assisi, Italy, July 18, 
179, to a friend in this city : 

Mv chief encouragement to write came from an 
i-diliir of the Alliiiitic' v\\c'a it was puMished by 
Philli|>s, Sampson & Co. 1 do noi linow who he 
W.1S, but I can yet repeat almost all his letter by 
iicart. He rejected the article I sent — it was in 
tended as the initial one of a series — telling me 
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that I v 



n the» 






uraged 



he Hid. I have often wished that 1 might be able 
to thank him for thai note, fot I was young, pooi 
helpless, and discouraged, when it came to mt. 
and it helped me then and afterwaid. Through 
all the tralh ihM 1 have had to wrile foe bread, 
and which 1 repudiate as my real woik, 1 have 
always had a vision oE something worthier to be 
done if ever the time should come when I could 
stop to do it. The time has never come. Signer 
Monaldini's Niict was written under ihe same 
desperate pressure, and half of it was not copied 
at all, As for the criticisms of it, I almost agree 
with them 1 the praises astonish me. The epi- 
sode of Mill Conrey is unpleasant, but I 



suri that I did wrong in writing it, though per- 
haps I did. I have always tnoughl that poor 
litditi who have neither husbands nor homes are 



cruelly treated by the world. My experiem 
a member of that society is full of examples of 
coarseness, reaching almost to brutality, in peo- 
ple calling themselves " ladies," "aenilemen," 
and "Ckrisliam" examples which Ishall never 
forget, and which I recall with an almost incred- 
ulous astonishment. Of course I have had beau- 
tiful examples oE opposite characteristics, but 
they have been as rare as earbtnt bianco. My 
idea in Mia Conroy was to show what such cir- 
cumstances migki lead to with some persons, and 
those not the worst in the world, and I wanted 
her to speak for herself. Of course she will be 
condemned by most. I only pity her. As to Ihe 
ending of the story — that the majority of rtadirs 
are responsible for. I knew that Camitlii should 
die. iihe mat and it dead in my mind. In my 
first sketch of the last chapter she was carried 
down to th« Duomo at midnight, and she never 
came back. But, as mv pen in copying reached 
that point, I recollected — people like a story to 
end well, they don't like to be made aad — the 
publishers, if I find any, will say, etc, etc. My 
clamorous rent caine in, all my needs of monej' 
found voice and threatened me : " You will fail 
if you leave the readers wilh teats in their eyes." 
Well, I sighed, and submitted. 1 galvanized an 
image of my poor, pretty Camilla and sat a com- 
pany of shadowy monks saying a Te Deuitt for 
' her, and a shadowy lover embracing her; while, 
slipping out into the moonlight, my real Caffii- 
cini went bearing their burden down between the 
olive trees and murmuring a He frefunt/it, which 
no one heard but Den Fdippe and me. It was 
the moumfulness of that true ending that made 
me call the story " The Hall of Cypresses," which 
the publishers changed to its present title. 

Miss Tincker, never of robust health, v 
Assisi last spring, after a severe illness of : 
months, in the hope, which has been fulfilled, of 
regaining something of her usual strength. Even 
while writing Signor Monaldini't Niter, she was 
311 invalid and obliged to lie in bed for a consid. 
etable part of each day. 

Norm AN C. Pukins. 
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Emerson and Chauceb. — There are many 
who believe that Ralph Waldo Emerson is the 
greatest of living sages. And certainty his career 
has been calm and sedate enough, and there is 
real penetration in his glance. But though he 
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I understand. 
There is no greater contrast between intellectual 
men than there is between the sedate calm of 
Emetson, and the transcendental exultation or 



anguish of Victor Hugo. But on a purely intel- 
lectual theme, the one reminds us curiously of the 
ot her. — SpiclatOT. 
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Hubert Howe BancTOfl. Mr. Bancroft be- 
longs to the New England family whose first 
American ancestor, John Bancroft, arrived, in 
1632, in (be ship " James " from London. The in- 
termediate branches strove and throve in various 
avocations and professions, and spread over the 
land, even lo Ihe extreme West, where, in the be- 
ginning of this century, Hubert's grandparents, 
Azariah Bancroft and Curtis Howe, found them- 
selves settled on adjoining (arms at Granville, 
Ohio. Their children, Ashley and Lucy, also 
took rank soon after as possessors of substantial 
hmnesteads, in the vicinity, with six meiry chil- 
dren around (hero, the fourth of whom was Hu- 
bert Howe, born May 5, 1837, exactly two centu- 
ries after the founder had made his appearance 
in the New World. The stern, yet good-hearted 
and self-denying. Christian character of the home 
circle, the free life in the country, and the inspir- 
ing scenery of Central Ohio, must all have had 
their influence on thi mind of the future historian, 
although it required a more genial surrounding 
than that of a Western frontier to give it the 
necessary intellectual bend. 

While preparing for college, Hubert received 
the offer to enter the Buffalo book store of Mr. 
Derby, his brother-in-law, and having by this 
time lost the salutary companionship of his cou- 
sin, the later Judge Hillyer, he readily listened to 
the promptings of independence and a longing 
lo see the world. At the end ot 1S48 he accord- 
ingly found himself started in life as a clerk. 
His enet^ and business capacity won golden 
opinions on the one hand, while his ambitious 
ideas were, on the other, regarded as a presump- 
tion to be repressed. The head of Ihe firm 
had, nevertheless, a strong affection (or his 
brother-in-law, and when it was detennined, in 
lSj3, to establish a branch in the promising fiekl 
of California, the latter was sent out to superin- 
tend the arrangements. The sudden death o( 
Mr. Derby broke up the project before it bad 
fairly started, and Mr. Bancroft, being now free, 
turned his attention from the over-crowded trade 
centers of the Pacific to the rising town of Cres- 
cent City, in the northern part of California. 
Success attended him, and very soon he fouiMl 
himself able lo carry out, with his own meani, 
Ihe cherished plan of the Derbys, of establishing 
a first-class book depot in the leading city on ibe 
coast. Arrangements were made wilh Eastern 
firms, and, with the farther pecuniary aid of a 
sister, the firm of H. H. Bancroft & Company 
opened its store in San Francisco in iSjIiL With 
prudent management Ihe bosiitess escaped the 
financial troubles which then culminated in the 
young State, and was borne onward by (he relum- 
ing tide of prosperity. Despite the repeated 
extension of the store, its limits had been entiidj 
outgrown by the now leading publishicg and 
book-selling business on the Pacific, and in 1869 
begun the erection of the colossal five-story 
building which, at present, includes the various 
departments <rf Ihe finn, as wholesale and ship- 
ping, retail, publishing, law, slationeij, and 
music; steam ptintii^, engraving, and book- 
binding; each in charge of its chief and assistants. 

During one of his visits to ihe Atlantic side, 
connecled with the enlargement of operations, 
Mr. Itancrolt formed the acquaintance of, and 
in 1S59 married Miss Emily Ketchum, daugh- 
ter of ■ prominent citiien of Buffalo, and a 
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highly cultivated lady of great wit and brilliant 
conversational powers, who exerted a marked 
influence on the character and thought of her 
husband. He began to outgrow the inclination 
for a meie business career, for the accumulation 
of money for money's sake ha;d never been hia 
aim. The constant association wiih books and 
authora with whom business as well as society 
made him intimate, bad reawakened the instincts 
of his youth, and the taste for literature grew, till 
it overpowered every other. Finally he resolved 
to surrender the business to his brother Albert 
I,, and devote himself exclusively to a sludent'i 
life With the completion of the new building, 
in 1S70, the firm of A. L. Bancroft & Company 
took poueasion, and Mr. Bancroft withdrew to 
the library to carry out the project which had de- 
veloped with its growth and with the progreu of 
Us atudies. This project waa a history of the 
Pacific State*, including not only the region from 
Alaaka to Lower California, bat the whole of 
Mexico and Central America. 

The accnmalation of the library which lay at 
the foundation of Ibis undertaking has been an 
enterprise of Californian proporlions, which we 
should be glad to describe in detail had we space 
for even an outline. It must sul&ce to say that 
agents were procured at London, Paris, Vienna, 
Leipsic, Madrid, Mexico ; through whose assidu- 
otu efforts, directed by Mr. Bancroft, a collection 
now amounting to about 30,000 volumes, and 
■till iteadiljr growing, has Iieen gathered in the 
fifth atocy of llie Bancroft building in San Fran- 
cisco. Many unique manuscripts and rare pam- 
plilet* are included; with old Mexican parch- 
ments and early prints; Spanish collections and 
relations; engravings, public documents, report*, 
and aewBpaper cuttings and files; the whole of 
which is catalogued, or rather indexed, on the 
card system. Twenty assistants divide the me- 
chanical part of Mr. Bancroft's work among 
them. The cost of tlie. library has already 
reached |75,iKxx 

During the early progreu of his labors, Mr. 
Bancroft was frequently visited by sympathizing 
traveler*, and he received the most flattering en- 
couragement and assurances of interest, by word, 
letter, and press, so much so that he began to 
gain confidence in the favorable reception of his 
work; but when, after a four years' preparation, 
the initial volume of the introductory series ap- 
peared, the NatBit Jtaai of tit Paeifii Slalts, its 
aoccesa far ezoeetled bis most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Sdentist* and scholars hastened to ex- 
pres* their warm approval, and compliments 
were showered upon the author from every quar- 
ter. All were unanimous in acknowledging the 
value of the work a> a standard authority on 
American eChnolagy, antiquities, and ancient 
hialory, and in applauding the immense research, 
thoroughness and judgment manifested, a* well 
as the dear, concise style. 

Upon the completion of the tfative Racts, Mr. 
Bancroft applied himself with renewed seal to 
the main portion of his work, the history of the 
Pacific States from the discovery of the continent 
to the present day. Owing to the immensity of the 
»cale on which this has been planned, the addi- 
tional investigation of state and church archives, 
and the greater depth of research and thought de- 
■aaded on a subject vhich is destined to enter 
the fiekl with such writers as Hume, Gibbon, 
HacaaUy, Robertson, and Prescott, the work has 
a* yet covered buta small portion (rf the field. 



Mr. Bancroft's first wife died in 1S69, leaving 
him a daughter. In 1876 he contracted a second 
marriage with Miss Mathilda Griffing, of the New 
Haven family, whose amiable chaiacler and rare 
talents have not only made her very popular in 
her adopted Slate, but whose literary disposition 
has caused her to take great interest in her hus- 
band's labors. 

Mr. Bancroft's appearance is youthful and re- 
fined. His countenance reminds one somewhat of 
Bret Harte. He usually writes at a standing desk, 
with a revolving book-table at his right, and he is 
capableof ten or twelve hours of solid intellectual 

6HAEE8FEABEAVA. 
"The SagittaiT" In OtbeDo. 

Lesd u th( SaeJlurv thf niicd March ^ i. 15^ 

Smdfortfwlsdrloih* SvitUT Ci- ]. n])- 

Some editors explain "the Sagittary" as the 

name of an inn. Clarke suggests that it may be 

a private house bearing one of those distinctive 

names, and even signs, which it was the mode 

formerly to give (o private mansion* in England. 

Knight says: 

It was the residence at the arsenal of the com- 
manding officers of the navy and army of the rc- 
Eublic. The figure of an archer, with his drawn 
uw, over the gates, still indicates the placp. 
Probably Shakapere had looked upon that sculp- 

I have not been able to find any evidence that 
the Arsenal at Venice was ever called "IheSagit- 
tary;" probably this is a mere conjecture of 
Knight's. When I was in Venice last March, 
and engaged in finishing up my edition of OIklllo, 
[ visited the Arsenal, but on looking for Knight's 
archer "over the gates," I found that the figure 
was the lion of SL Mark; and if the reader will 
refer to the cut of the gale in the Piclerial Shak- 
tfiert, he will see that the sculpture there looks 
more like a lion than anything else. He will also 
see that in frcmt of the gate are four statues on 
pedestals ; and one of these represents a man 
holding a bow (not "(frawn " ] in his hand. The 
figure is no more conspicuous than any one of its 
corapaniotis, and would not be likely tu give the 
nan>e to the building. The gateway was built in 
1460, though the upper part was not added until 
1581; and if Shakespeare was ever in Venice he 
probably saw it If the statues are a* old as the 
gateway (they do not Ii»>t so old, but they may 
have been "restored"), he probably saw those 
also ; but I cannot imagine why the one with the 
bow should suggest to him to call the place " the 
Sagittary." That word means, not an ordinary 
archer, but a Centaur with a bow, as in the com- 
mon representations of the Zodiacal sign Sagit- 
tarius in the almanacs. This is its sense in the 
only other passage in which the poet uses it, T. 
and C. V. 5. 14 : 

the dreadful SitilBry 
A[q]a]i oar Dumbcri. 
That "the SagitUry" in Othelh cannot be the 
Arsenal is, moreover, evident from i. 3. 121 : 

The Arsenal was then, as it is now, by far the 
largest and most conspicuous public building, or 
collection of buildings, in all Venice, its outer 
walls being nearly two mile* in circuit. To sup- 
pose that anybody in the employ of the govern- 
ment would need a guide to the place is absurd. 
I may add that it is evident from i. 1. 45 
I ("being not at your lodging to be found" > that. 



even if Othello's usual quarters were at the Ar- 
senal, be had not taken Desdemuna thither. The 
senate has "sent about three several quests" 
without being able to find him. He was probably 
at some quiet, out-of-the-way inn, or, as Clarke 
suggests, at some private house called " the Sagit- 
tary ; " it is impossible (and <A smalt importance 
withal} to decide which. W. J. Rolfe. 

Sbakeapeare and Chaucer. — Asa dramatist, 
a poet, Shakspere, like Chaucer, started late, and 
tipened late, though earlier than tbe older maker. 
Chaucer's first poem, the Pity, mnst have been 
written when he was nearly twenty-eight, bis 
Prottgut when he was fourtv-eighl. ShalUpere's 
first poem, his Venus and Adenii, the first heir of 
his invention, when he was twenty-nine, his first 
play, Leve'j L.thtut'j Lost, when he was twenty- 
tour or twenty-five; his OlhtUa when he was 
fourty. Chaucer began in sadness, and workt 
through it into the sunshine and humour of hi* 
merry Tale*, but passed at last into complainta 
against Fortune, poverty and ill hap. Shakspov 
started with fun and farce, and passing through 
hi* early tragedies and histories to his brilliant 
sunny comedies, plunged into the gloom and ter- 
rors of ihe tragedies of his Third Period, but 
emerged, to end, in sunshine and in peace. What 
strikes me most in Shakspere is his magnificent 
power and ease. True poet a* Chaucer is, and 
much as I love him (my work for him shows it) ; 
true poet as Marlowe is — lei Miss Lee speak his 
praise* — it seems to me that Shakspere can 
take them both up in his right hand, and all the 
other English poets in his left, and walk oR with 
them without feeling their weight. This strength, 
this ease of doing ail he wanis, and having power 
in reserve ; Ibis ability to swing you right away, 
on whatever tide of passion, pity, terror, joy, 
humour, wit, he chooies to raise, I find in no one 
else in like degree. — F. 1. Fithnivali,: IiUro- 
dutitan la the Levp^d Shaijpere. 



■ To whit • pitch of irrvStDni MiiIdir'i Eenini n^bt 
hivt iTichcd had he lived to imin perfecl manhood I cannM 
lell. All I know 'n, ihsi whan he &tA at Ike an of ihinv 
latk poet whom EnflaDd had 



yel KCB (a greater poel, I dare ._ 

at Ihc UHK due) 1 and thai in power of Ina«ery, in mahwi 
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UmOB N0TI0E8. 

Mr. Charles D. Deshler, the author o 
Aftemootu With the Peels [Harpers. S1.75], 
introduces himself to his readers leanii^, as 
it were, upon the arm of his friend, Mr. H. 
M. AldeD, tbe editor of Harper's Moutkly. 
His book is made up of familiar txiDversa- 
tioDS, ostensibly between a " Professor " and 
a learner, who are enjoyiag a vacation ia the 
country, upon English poetry — the sonnet 
in particular. It might indeed be called 3 
history of tbe English sonnet, illustnited by 
upwards of two hundred exatnples, from 
Wyatt and Surrey to Oliver Wettdell Holmes 
and the late Charles Tennyson Turner. The 
seven " Afternoons " of conversation, suffice 
to cover the whole field. The " Prtrfessor " 
impresses us as an amateur rather than an 
expert, and we presunw be would not expect 
to be considered an or^aal, or even an eapc- 
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cially profound or acute or brilliaot critic. 
But his subject is important, and vhat he 
bas to say upon it is generally pleasant and 
often instructive, though he is not himself 
always master of a correct and pure style, 
and with some of his judgments ne cannot 
agree. The following passage on Herrick 
is a specimeo of the author's better man- 



Many of his poems have the true lyrical ring, 
and all his Terse is remarkable for the perfection 
ai its structure, its airiness of thought and grace- 
' fulness of expression, its exuberant joyousncss, 
the variety of its modulation, and the rich fulness 
oi its harmony. He is unrivalled among poets 
for the jocund gladness and fresh blitheneas of 
his carollings, all of which breathe a perpetual 
May of youth and sprin^ime, and remind the 
reader erf the pasiuge in !jir Philip Sydney's 
" Arcadia " where he describes " a shepherd boy 
piping as though he should never be old." His 
poenls, which are a* notable for their brevity as 
for their musical richness, are bursts of song 
as free and unstudied as the notes of a bird. No 
English poet is less conventional than he, and yet 
few are as free from offences against good taste, 
and from violations of judicious literary restraints. 
His fancy is playful, hilarious, and daringly famil- 
iar, but is lifted out of the commonplace by the 
ease with which It transmutes common things — 
simple beliefs, ordinary customs and usages, and 

the most trivif- "- ' ' '-'- "'- '-- 

golden coinag. 

glowing with love and beauty. 

In the later "Afternoons" Dana, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Whittier, L.oweIl, Poe, Sted- 
man and Aldrich arc among the American 
poets who receive attention ; and this, from 
what the author writes of his three greatest 
living poets (Bryant be cannot yet "make 
dead "), is entitled to quotation here : 

Of their sonnets, it may be said, generally, that 
Tennyson's are more contemplative and intro- 
speclive, and more imaginative than Longfellow's ; 
that LongEellow's are more graphic, richer in pic- 
torial effects, and more realistic in their descrip- 
tions and portraitures than Tennyson's; and that 
Bryant's are as picturesque and even more 
minutely realistic than Longfellow's, as ethereal 
and imaginative as Tennyson's, and more tender 
and sympathetic than either. Tennyson's sonnets 
are more specifically contined to the realm of 
timent, reflection and speculation ; Longfelli 
to that of concrete objects — to man, and the 
works or operations -of nature; and Bryam' 
blend the characteristics of both, eahibiting mo 
warmth of human sympathy in his sentiment tlu 
we End in Tennyson, and surrounding his' bits of 
nature with a lovelier haze and an atmosphere 
of softer radiance than we discover in Longfellow. 



Among the multiplying signs of the grow^ 
ing taste for the best literature such a book 
as A mericoM Poemt holds a prominent place. 
It is a small collection of the longer poems 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lowell, and Emerson, twenty-foar in all, 
including "Evangeline," and "The Court- 
ship of Miles Standiah;" "Snow Bound," 
and "Maud Miiller;" "The School Boy; 
and "The Vision of Sir Launfal." Each 
author's pieces are prefaced by a brief bio- 
graphical sketch. "It was desired," says 
the anonymous editor, "to make the book an 
agreeable introduction to the pleasure 
poetry, and by confining it to American po- 
etry of the highest order, to g^ve young peo- 
ple in America the moat natural acquaintance 



with literature." The lines of each poem 
are numbered by fives for convenience of 
reference, and notes, explanatory or critical, 
are supplied to a moderate extent "The 
editor has imagined himself reading aloud, 
and stopping now and then to explain a 
phrase, to clear an allusion, or to give a sug- 
gestion as to similar forms in literature." 
The book seems intended for use in schools. 
[Houghton, Osgood & Co. *i.zs.] 

Comparatively few readers of the Literary 
World, probably, are interested in the study 
of Hebrew, but more of them might be, per- 
haps, if it were generally understood that the 
language is comparatively easy of acquisitioti, 
after what may be called its primer is fairly 
mastered, and that it bas peculiar fascina- 
for all who possess philological tastes. 
The main lexicographical dependence hith- 
of English Hebraists — theological stu- 
dents and the like, has been Robinson' 
Gesenius, a portly octavo of something over 

thousand pages ; but the new Hebrew and 
Chaldte Lexicon of Davies, revised by 
Mitchell [W. F. Draper, t4-Z5]> >s likely to 
supersede that with all purchasers who can 
afford bnt one. Dr. Davies founded bis 
work on a long experimental knowledge of 
the wants of English learners, and In the 
revision of it practical advantage has been 
taken of the six years' thorough use which 
the originalhasbadin England. Thevocab- 
ulary contains about a thousand t 
words or forms than that given by Gesenius, 
and a larger and better Hebrew type has 
been employed, while at the same time by 
means of condensed definitions and closer 
typography the work has been kept with! 
the compass of a crown octavo of 752 pages. 
Upon comparing the work with Gtstniut, 
upon which it is largely based, we find that 
the variation is sufficient to make both works 
useful, and we should not advise anybody to 
discard Gesenius for the sake of obtaining 
Davies. Davies, however, is a distinct im- 
provement on Gesenius, in many respects, 
as a very cursory examination will show. 
We have only to say to all ministers who do 
not know the fact, that they will find the 
sttidy of the Hebrew Scriptures in the orig- 
inal text one of the most rewardful profes- 
sional occupations in which they can engage. 

The position of Rev. Phillips Brooks be- 
fore the religious world is so firmly estab- 
lished that we need only call attention to the 
appearance of hia Bohlen Lectures on Tke 
Infiutnct of Jesus. The Bohlen Lecture- 
ship is a new Philadelphia foundation, cor- 
responding nearly to the Bampton Lecture- 
ship in England, which has been an inspira- 
tion of so much sound Christian thinking 
and writing. In four lectures Mr. Brooks 
traces the influence of Jesus upon the moral, 
social, emotional, and intellectual life of 
man. The ringing key-note of the series is 
the Fatherhood of Cod to all mankind; the 



favorite idea of this distinguished preacher, 
and one which he here develops with all his 
characteristic energy, eloquence, and hope- 
fulness. The form of the book we do not 
It is chunky, and, saving the cover, 
cheap looking. Moreover, it would have 
been wise if by some arrangement of the 
trustees of the Lectureship, a uniform style 
could have been given to the successive vol- 
9. As it is there is no resemblance 
whatever between this volume and that con- 
taining Bishop Huntington's lectures deliv- 
ered previously. [E.P. Dutton&Co. $1.25.] 



BEOENT ESaUSH BOOKS. 

From Kuija Across the Tian S^an la Lfii Nor. 
By Colonel N. Prjevalsky. Tr. by E. Morgan, 
F. R. G. S., including notices of the lakes tA 
Central Asia. With Introd. by Sir T. DouglM 
Forsyth, and maps. [Sampson Low h Co.] 
Col. Prjevalsky is the gallant Russian who made 
adventurous journey in 1S76-7 from Kuldja 
the Desert of Gobi, in which he discovered a 
lake which he identified with the Lob Nor of an-. 
liquity; but less than half this volume is his nar- 

Tm Laturet oh Art. By E. J. Poynler, R. A. 
[Chapman & Hall.] "One of tke books on Art 
for a good many years," says the Spectattr; 
full of clearly and dettly-wrought-out explana- 
tions upon subjects of much intricacy-" 

Tke Famines nj the World, Past and Present. 
By Cornelius Walfw'd. [E. Stanford.] This can 
hardly be called a pleasant book, but it is cer- 
tainly a useful and important one as respects its 
bearing upon the great disasters which often fall 
upon Eastciti peoples through failure of the 
crops, etc. It is a sad fact that to perish of hun- 
ger is stilt a possibility. Mr. Walford has brought 
together a large mass of historic material, worthy 
the attention of all students of social science. 

A YathtsmaiCs Holidays ; or, Cnasing in Ikt 
iVeil Higklaitdt. By the Governor. [Pickering 
& Co.] Lovers of Mr. Wm. Black's novels will 
find much in this volume to please them, full as it 
is of stirring if not exciting adventure, of the mag- 
nificent scenery of the highland country, and of 
such Juicy dialect as this : 

"Iss that you, Erchee ?" "Ay, it^ me, An- 
gus." "Iss the Prineess \a>^ again?" "Ay, 
MS she." " Whar wass you, ErcbeeP wass yon 
at Skyef "Deed wass we. Angus." "And 
whan you left Skye, Erchee f " "Yesterday 
momln^ we are leavin' Loch Eisbart." " An that 
iss wan lie, Erchee Macalislcr ; an it's the coot 
cheek you her to be telling me you ate coming in 
two days from Skye with a selhn' yalt." "Coot 
cheek yoursel', Angus McDiarmid; we are cumin' 
in two day, and we are sccvin' oors hekaami, and 
we are ten oorl to an anchor, and we are sax 
oors in the canawl too, and you can ask the 
skyipper, mirover, and roebbe you will not caa] 
him a lyc-ar, bekaas he tells you we ntek a coot 
passitch." "Losh, but it was a grett passitch 

Henry Merritt: Art, Criticism, and Peman^t. 
By Anna Lea Merritt. [C. Kegan Paul & Co.] 
Mr. Merritt was a famous picture-cleaner and re- 
storer, with some artistic knowledge and taste, 
and a little gift at novel- writing. This memoir 
tells the story of his life, which is full of pictur- 
esque interest ; preserves some of hi* art criti- . 
cism, which does not amount to a great deal >y I /^ 
and reproduces two of his short stories, which ^ 1^ ^ 
are worth rcaiUng at least for their quality ol 
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keen observation. Mr. Merrill's first years in 
London were full of trial; 

In Red Lion Square he found a large, deaoUIe 
house, wilh grand staircases, lofty ceilings, and 
every melancholy sign of decayed grandeur. 
Here he rented a room that by day served ae a 
lludio, and by night was transformed into a bed- 
room; for he only unrolled from a cupboard a 
straw mattress and a pillow, and again, early in 
the morning, before Ihe richer tenants were slir- 
ing, stole down slaira for a jug of water, and re- 
arranged, and cleaned his studio. Here many 
nights he sat in darkness unable la afford a 
candle, sifting the ashes on his hearth through 
his fingers, tlut no alum might be wasted; the 
greatest luxury that he could afford, — a pipe 
filled with coffee-grounds t No, not the greatest. 
His heart yearned for affection, and mto the 
lonely room crept a lidle mouse. He contrived 
10 spare a crumb for the little creature, and 
allowed her to make a nesc and rear a brood in a 
comer of his mallress. Once he was compelled 
to regret his bounty to the mice, and took back a 
crust he had given them, to satisfy his own 
hunger. 

K0TE8 AND QTJEBIES. 

Ml. Swinburne's " Poema and Biltada." 
I have seen It suted that the /Srtt edition of 
. Smnburne's J'ofmi and Batladt (or Laui Ven- 
tris as entitled in this country) was withdrawn by 
the English publisher, Moxon, and that the edi- 
tion that was then issued by J. D. Hotten varied 
in many particulars for the better morally, from 
this canceled edition. Allibone states that as 
high as ;f 5 has been paid for this Moion Impiinl 
under the impression that it contained more than 
the Hotten edition. This I think has been de- 
nied in print by Mt. Swfnburne. Can you in- 
form rac whether it is so or not ? I think Mr. S. 
denied it, but am not sure. 1 have had it recently 
stated to me that the withdrawn edition was so 
obnoxious that all the subsequent editions have 
been toned down, a fad which I am disposed to 

PvrtlaHd, Ml. 

In the DDmbcrof ihe London AIMinjtHm for Auguu iK, 

Mr, Swinbnnie'i "Paem und Baltida" 
vithdnwn from drculitios. Whciber ihii cdu 
uken by (he author or adopled tiy ihe fimi of M 

rnult of unequivocally evprcMtd diigusi, by ih 
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*03. Outline of Universal History. (To 

J. C. D. E., New York City.) There are several 
works under this head, of which Oilman's Firtl 
Steps in Hislory [A. S. Barnes & Co.], perhaps \% 
as good as any. 

104. " Pinned it with a star." (To W. C. 
W., Crawfordsvllle, Ind.) The author of the 
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Mj. Lean Hard. Wauled ibe author's 
name of a little doctrinal poem of two verses, en- 
titled " Lean Hard," commencing : 



m6. Cbampak. In Shelley's poem, "Lines 
.0 an Indian Air," one line reads : 
The (Hianipak odoun Iiil, 
[low is Chanipak pronounced, and what does 



in? 
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HEWS A5D H0TE8. 

— We have a portion of the advanced sheets 
of Mr. Justin Winsor's Ready's Handbook of Iki 
American RevBlutign, in press by Houghton, Os- 
good & Co., which may be described as a concise 
but ample directory to the extensive literature of 
thai great period in the national history. Mr. 
Wiivfor has explored the entire period with great 
thoroughness, and brought together, in topical 
arrangement, an immense mass of information. 
We trust this is but the beginning of a series of 
similar handbooks for reldcrs on a variety of im- 
portant subjects, which Mr. Winsor's peculiar 
knowledge and facility would es]>ecially qualify 
him to prepare. The method and manner of the 
one now in hand may be discerned from the fol- 
lowing extract : 

The growth of this spirit is traced carefully In 
Frolhingham's Rise of the Republic, pp. 245, 201. 
3"S. 3^ 4:8, 438. 449. 45^. 45J. ^^^t 4S3. 489. 
490, 500, 509. liotla, in his History of the Rev- 
olutiun, had represented il as ripe long before Ihe 
outbreak — a statement that John jay and John 
Adams take eiceplion to in letters printed by 
Jeremiah Colburn in the New England Hislori^- 
cal and Genealogical Register, July, 1S76, and 
published separately as American Imfepend- 
encc: Did the colonisu desire it^ Cf. John 
Adams's Works, iii: 45 i his Letters in Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society's Collections, ;th 
series, iv ; yxi, 465, addressed to Mercy War- 

For Intimations of the existence of the spirit 
before it liecamc an organized force, see Hutch- 
inson's Massachusetts Bay, iii : 134, 264, 265 ; 
Bancroft's United States, viii: ch. 64, 65, 6S; 
Grahame's United States, iv ; 3151 J. C. Hamil- 
ton's Republic of the United States, i: no; 
Barry's Massachusetts, iii : ch. 3, noting articles 
in favor of it in Boston Gazette, April IJ andaq, 
'776) Jefferson's Notes on Virginia ; Galloways 
Examination before Parliament; Wells's Samuel 
Adams, ii ; 352, etc.; Randall's Jefferson, i : 124 ; 
Sparks's WashinglOI^ ii, App. p. 496; Greene's 
Life of N. Greene, i: 122; Austin's Gerry, ch. 
13; Sparks's Franklin, i: 379, 380; Rives's 
Madison, i : loS, 124; Matthew Thornton's Let- 
ter in Force's Archives, 4lh series, ii: £96; also 
see vi, imici, under Independence. 

— J. W. Bouton's autumn announcements com- 
prise the following : Tht Caricaturist, a selec- 
tion from Rowlandson's works, wilh anecdotal 
descriptions of his famous caricatures, and a 
sketch of his life, times, and contemporaries, 
with 400 illustrations, 2 vols. ; Planche's Costumr, 
second and concluding volume, being a general 
history of costume in Europe, with several hun- 
dred illustrations on wood ; Ritual 0/ tkt Attar, 
by Rev. Orby Shipley, with introits, collects, 
epistles, graduals, gospels, offertories, etc., 
ihiougbout Ihe year, rubrical directions, secret 
prayers, music, etc, illustrated with numerous 
woodcut illustrations; a new edition of Owen 
Jones's Grammar ef Oniameni, with 3,000 exam- 
ples of Ihe decorative art of all ages and na- 
tions; with descriptive letter press, to be pub- 
lished by subscriplion in 2.t part'^, .11 iulcrv^ils of 

monlh ; Mum Arlisligae, a cheap reprint of 



L'Art, wilh Ihe woodcut illustrations, etc., but 
not containing the large etched pliles, : vols ; 
a second and cheaper edition of Our !\jrh 
AmiricoH Atueilari, a list of emigrants to Amiri- 
ca, i6oo-t700 ;and Coslumi lliitoriim, by M. A. 
kucinel, author of " Polychromatic Ornimttil,"' 
parts. 

— A.Williams & Co, Host on, will publiilii 
new edition of Capl. Preble's lliitery o/lkiF:,i; 
of thi United Slatei af Ameriia, whcncKera ml- 
licient number of subscripiions shall have bni 
obtained. The (irsl edilion, published In 1S7;, 
is now entirely out of print, and the wnik has 
been carefully revised and eilended to date. 

— Two more of the "Illustrated Hiogiipbits 
of Greal Artists " are on their way to Scribnci 
& Welford, one of them being upon Tumir. A 
little book which bears Iheir imprint gives spcci. 
mens of Dickens's early writing which arc not 
usually included in sets of his works. It '■.•. 
Skilchcs af Yeuni; Couflts and Youug Gtnllim/*. 
by "Sin," and of Young LaJiti, by " Quii^' atifi 
Illuslr,itioni hy " Phit;' lilling a pretty little vol- 
ume. The contents are inDickcns's must hu- 
morous vein — which is well imiUled in " Quii't " 
part of Ihe book, though the touch of the misici 
hand is wanting. 

— Apropos of Dickens, il would seem is 
if his mantle had unworthily descended 10 h's 
son — or are we to believe the stories of the 
senior's irritable discourtesy, and think the ebullt- 
lioii of temper of Charles Dickens second in tht 
Diitionory of Nea> Kb r* case, another inslance of 
heredity? It wasdecidedby Ihe Apple tons, some 
time since, tomake a Dictionary of New York on 
the plan of the Dickens Dictionary ofLoadeB. the 
work being entrusted to Mr. Townsend Pern. 
When it was nearly completed Mr. Percy id- 
dressed a friendly letter to Mr. Dickens, eipii^- 
ing a natural desire to compare notes rilh hin 
upon hiseirpcrience, inquiring among otherIhin|> 
the length of lime occupied in compilatioii, 
whether inquiries by letter received proinpt reply, 
and investigating other points that interested him 
in malting a private comparison between Englind 
and America in affording facilities for such worL 
This letter Mr. Dickens saw fit to publish in the 
London papers, with most discourteous comment!, 
as a " conlribuuon to Ihe lileralure on the subject 
of International Copyright," saying that ihcie 

"something quite new in asking the person 
is to be despoiled to assist the operator ■ith 
I] account of the process under which iht 
original work grew into being-" From which it 
would appear that Mr. Dickens imagines that he 
has a claim upon the idea of a diclionar)', hov- 
ever and wherever applied. The English press 
have also made seme unpleasant comments on 
the matter, taking Mr. Dickens's side. 

— Trtibncr & Co. of London will publish ne.it 
month a second edition of Lane's Sclectimii frm 
tht Koran, the whole revised and enlarged, "i'h 
an historical and critical introduction by -Mr. S. 
Lane Poole. 

believed thai the earliest example of 



n Germ. 

t by Bernari 



556. The Italian original was hitKer'to unknown, 
but it has jus! been discovered bv Dr. Reinholo 
Kohler in a very rare book entitled Afelogi "H', 
quali ti siuofirano Ii Ahuii, Scixime.Suferitititiil-^ 
Errori, Idolalrie rt /mpieli dttia Sivat^ ''■ 
Papa ; tt spftialmettte de Ji-~ '^-'- """< ■ 
Frali. 0,'i-ni ' -'' 
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— The new firm of A, C. Armstrong& Son, 
nearly ready a new edition of Dr. Doran'^ works, 
in nine volumes, nith iniroductions to each by R. 
H. Stoddard; and 10 The AhiioIs of iht Stage 
additions have been made by him which 1 
the subject to the lime of Macready. Thi 
Erskine May's Coastitiiiioaai History 0/ England, 
which will Ije remembered as a coniinuaiii 
Hallam's work, wilt also be brought ojt 
supplementary matter to cover 1871. Another 
edition of May's Democracy in Europe is ready 
also Bits of Blaracy by R. Shelton Mackenzie 
and a new edition with additions of Gould': 
Good English. Other works lo come are 7», 
mt and Wisdom of Sidney Smith, Mary Cowden 
Clarke's Girlhood of Shakespeare^ s Heroines, 
ward's History and Poetry of Fiiiser Rings, 

the collection of biographies of distinguished 
Scotch women by James Anderson, Ladies of tke 
Corcnanl. Entirely new books will be a volume 
of sermons of Dr. Wm. M. Taylor; The Limita- 
tions of Life, and HomileHcal and Pastoral Led- 
nres by various English clergymen of note, being 
addresses delivered before ihe Church Homileti- 
cal Society, London ; A Lift of Alexander Duff, 
D. D., by George Smith, in two volumes ; and 
in juvenile literature, Hendricks, Ihe Hunter, 
or. The Border Parmer, by \V. H, G. Kingston 
a tale of Zululand, with full page illustrations. 

— Charles Seribner's Sons announce a work by 
Jules Verne, which is not lo be an eitravagania, 
but a sober and veracious history of travel in all 
ages. It is entitled Eifloralions of the World. 
It will be finely illuslrated, and the first volume 
will appear in Oclober. 

— The quantity of books in preparation al all 
the publishing houses leaves little opportunity to 
make other announcements than a list of titles, if 
even half are to be meniioned. J, B. Lippincoti 
& Co. are to come strongly to the front with im- 
porlanl reference books. Brewer's Reader's 
Handbook contains information about plots and 
characters in noted plays and literary works, 
with other matter often wanted by readers. The 
Greal Lwing Men of Our Countryisa bic^raphi 
cal dictionary giving facts concerning living chai 
acters. Dr. ii. Austin Allibone's new book of 
prose selections, Greal Authors of all Ages, gives 
quotations from the best writers from the rise of 
literature lo the present time. A Guide to Popu- 
lar Terms in Science and Art describes itself and 
indicates its usefulness in the title. Dr. Francis 
Lieber's Miscellaneous Wrltingi will be issued in 
two volumes. The Biography of Henry Armilt 
Brawn, by Prof. Hoppin of Vale, commemorates 
a young Philadelphia orator. Schiller is coming 
ill the '■ Foreign Classics." The Climate in Amer- 
ica will he the medical work of most general in- 
terest, but others of great value to the profession 
are announced. In fiction, the excellent popular 
edition of Thackeray will be completed. Mrs. 
Wister has prcparetl another of her popular nov- 
els "after the German" of E. Marlitt^ called fn 
the Sthillingseourt, and from Lipfincolts ALagatine 
will be republished the society sketches tVomrn'i 
Hmiands, and Through Winding Ways. Tales 
of Old Tkule, collected and illuslrated by J. 
Moyr Smith, will be finely made with many en- 
gravings. The juveniles of the house, including 
Uncle Herbert's popular books, have all the al- 
traclioM that are now demanded from children's 

— W. F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., has in 



press a translation by Henry T. Goodwin of Mad- 
ison, Wis., of the Poema Admonitorium of Pho- 
cylides, as edited with Latin notes by the late 
Professor J. B. Feuling, Ph. D., the eminent phi- 
lologist, of the University of Wisconsin. This 
old Greek poem was first presented to the Amer- 
ican public at the annual meeting of the Philolo- 
gists of tliia country, at Poughkeepsie, in 1S69. 

— There has been reprinted from a volume oE 
the papers of the Manchester Literary Club a 
"Bibliographical Biography" of Mr- Kuskin by 
Mr. William E. A. Aion. The writer says that 
the preparation of the paper has been helped by 
"the well-stored library and scholarly courtesy of 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, F. S. A.," and that use has also 
been made of the almost complete series of Mr. 
Ruskin's works in the Manchester Free Library. 
Assistance may, no doubt, also have been derived 
from other quarters. The little paper serves as 
a fair introduction to the writings of Ihe author 
dealt with. Mr. Axon makes sometimes charac- 
teristic notes; brings into prominence a state- 
ment of thought or opinion which seems to him 
an important element of the particular publica- 
tion under notice. Here and there in his state- 
ments of fact he is liable to misconception, as 
where he says, on his -eleventh page, "Turner's 
drawings of the harbours of Eneland were en- 
graved Dv Thomas Lupton, and published in 1S56, 
with an illustrative text by Mr. Ruskin." It is 
true, undoubtedly, that they were so published, 
but the following statement that "this book will 
always have a deep interest alike for the admirers 
of Turnef and of Ruskiii " is open 10 doubt Mr. 
Ruskin's prose and Mr. Ruskin's critic' 
admirable in it as elsewhere, but the pi 
greatly at fault. They are from plates 
printed for Ihe first time, but circulated in the life 
of Turner, a quarter of a century before, and only 
in that earlier issue, under Turner's superintend- 
ence, in a condition worthy of the artist. Nothing 
fleets so quickly as meizolini, and the impres- 
sions of the 1856 re-issue of the " Harbours," or 
more properly the " Pons," of England, are well- 
nigh worthless. At least, Ibey bear no compari- 
son with the publication which Turner himself 
watched. Many agreeable passages from the 
writings of Mr. Kuskin are quoted by Mr. Axon, 
but his pamphlet is. in the main, for the beginner, 
though somewhat also for the fnr/>iij:. — Academy. 

— Under the title of "Two Rare Old German 
Engravings," there are described by Herr J. E. 
Wessely, m Ihe current number of the Zeitschrift 

fiirbildtndi Kunsi, two prints of curious interest 
which were recently discovered gummed beneath 
the cover of a MS. in the town library at Liine- 
berg. The first of these represents a company 
of twelve women and (wo fools dressed in the 
costume prevalent in the middle oi the fifteenth 
century. Two oi the women hold up a large 
veil, and around them and with them all theoth- 
™ „ gain pos- 

licle of female attire. It would 
seem as if some satire were intended, for the long 
ears of the fools are in accordance with the 
horned head-dresses of the women ; but it is dif- 
ficult 10 discover the exact purport of the satire 
at the present day. Neither name nor date is 
sigrted on this plate, but it evidently belongs to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Herr Wesse- 
ly was at first inclined to assign it to the master 
of the year 1464, but further study leads him to 
think 11 earlier. The other plate has no mystery 
about it. It is a round copy of a plate by the 
master E. S., described by F^savaiit and Bartsch. 
It represents a musical pair sitting in a bath, and 
is signed with the name " Israhel, so that it was 
doubtless executed by the master Israel Van 
Mecken, who has added 
horde t. — A cademy. 
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THE LITERABT WOBLD FOB 1880. 
Commissions on New Subscribers. 

THE burdens involved by our increasing pro- 
vision for the satisfaction of our readers 
make it important for us lo add largely lo our 
subscription list the present au'umn, and we wish 
lo make It for the interest of our present sub- 
scribers, who are in a position to know and ap- 
preciate the paper, lo bring it l:o the notice of 
such of Iheir acquaintances and friends as would 
be likely to enjoy it, with Ihe view of securing 
their names. Our experience has proved that 
what the Literary World needs is an introditelion. 
In hundreds of instances people have said On 
first seeing it ; "I did not know there was such a 
paper. It is just what I want." And we have 
reason to belieye that there are thousands of peo- 
pie from Maine to California, and from Michigan 
to Florida, who would say the same thing if they ' 
only were given the opportunity. For a present 
subscriber to recommend the paper is often all 
thai is necessary. We are ready to make it an 
object for our present subscrilters to do that. 
Therefore we offer the following commissions. 

To any person sending us one new name, not 
now on our list, with the money, fl-oo, we will 
forward, postpaid, a copy of the new edition of 
Adams's Dictionary of English Littrature, I vol. 
crown octavo, pp. 776, retail price t^.tX); a com- 
pendious dictionary of authors, books, quotations, 

and literary topics generally, which in its earlier 
form has had a cordial reception and a large cir- 
culation. The new edition duplicates the old (of 
which we have furnished many copies, as a com- 
mission for three new subscribers) except ihat it 
is printed in smaller type in a fnore compact vol- 
ume, making it possible for us to offer it on re- 
duced terms. 

For two new names, not now on our list, with 
e money, $4.00, we will send pott paid a copy 
of The Leopold Shakspere, i vol. square octavo, 
050, illustrated, retail price (4.50 ; which we 
ider as good a one-volume edition of Ihe 
great poet, for popular use, as is now to be had. 
It is a very attractive volume, and the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Fumivall is a unique piece of crilicat 
bic^raphy. There is nothing like it, so far as we 
know, in the whole range of Shakespearian liler- 

For three nevi subicrihers, with Ibe money, 
iA.00, we will send postpaid, a set of the new and 
revised (third) edition of Chambers'! Cyclofadia 
of English Literature, eight volumes in (our, 
square 1 6mo, bound in half Russia, retail price 
i; a very pretty set of a very valuable work. 
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which has an established chiracier, and so ought 
to be in every libtiry Bmall or great. 

Here now arc three standard works, either one 
(rf which would be an acquisition for any lover of 
books and reading, and one or all of which can 
be secured with a very little effort. In offering 
these coounissions we do not feel that we are 
offering a premium in addition to the paper. The 
paper is its ovm premium. But it is fair that 
those who work to extend its drculation should 
be compensated for the trouble. And in the 
works named «re believe that we are offering a 
•olid and lubstanlial literary value which no In- 
telUgeot reader catt underrate. 

I am so well pleased with your valuable paper 
that I now consider it one of the actual necessi- 
ties of any literary existence. T. A. 

Slitaielk, iV. J. 

Please accept my congratulations upon your 
recent enterprising effort, and my best wishes for 
your continued prosperity and success. I wait 
to see the iioprovements promised, feelbg that 
you have undertaken a hard task to better that 
which is already best. w. L. K. 

Baltimort, Md. 

After a three months' trial of the Literary 
World, I am so well satisfied that I enclose check 
on New York for^i.oo, one year's subscription 
to same, commencing with number dated Sept. 13, 
1879. p. w. P. 

JefftrimmiilU, Ind. 

I will not take up your time to repeat the sti 
eotyped phrases of the excellence of your paper, 
but I cannot close without saying we have read 
it from its beginning with both pleasare and 
profit. We especially enjoy Col. Higgin: 
delightful biographical skeichei. My husband 
has found your paper a most valuable aid in the 
Mleciion of books frcnn Public Library. 

Sfrmgfitid, O. 
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lAHOnS fKENOH A1TTH0BS • 

WHILE literary history is prove rtnally 
entertaining, that of French men-of- 
lelters is especially so, since French authors 
have not only been at all times peraonallyin- 
leresting, but have possessed the unparal- 
leled advantage of having French society as 
the background against which their figures 
stand projected. The volume published by 
Mr. Worthington contains a dozen sketches, 
selected, it seems to ds, rather at random, 
but agreeably written, and sometimes, as in 
the case ol Gautier's essay on Balzac and 
Sainte-Beuve's on Gautier, of acknowledged 
literary worth. Their vdue for reference is 
often increased by supplementary remarks of 
the editor, but there is no index, nor sum- 
mary of the contents of chapters, and there 
is a mistake ormisprint on almost every page. 
Thus r we read of " Agier " for " Angier," of 
"Eugene Grandat" for " Eugenie Grandet," 
of Poe's "Tale of The Usher House" for 
" The Fall of the House of Usher," and of 
"Allen Gordon Pym" for "Arthur Gordon 
Pym" ; which tatter errors seem inexcusable 
in an English editor. There is no hint in the 
article on George Sand that she is not still in 
the land of the living. The name of the au- 
thor of the essay on Maurice de Gu^rin, evi- 
dently an English writer, is not given. 
All the authors here sketched belong to 



the nineteenth century except two. La Fon- 
taine and Diderot, whose claims to represent 
ante-revolutionary French literature, to the 
exclusion of Moli^re and Bossuet, Voltaire 
and Rousseau, we do not entirely under- 
stand. Of contemporary authors we have, 
beside those already mentioned, De Musset, 
Hugo, Lamartine, Baudelaire, Bfranger, and 
Dumas, as well as several light-weights like 
Houssaye, De Kock, etc. The space given 
to these might, we think, have been more 
advantageously occupied by men of greater 
merit, say Taine, and Stendhal, and MSri- 
mtfe. Arthur Venner. 

DAHUL WEfiSTES Am) HI8 QREAT 
BPEEOHES.* 

THIS is amoEt timely publication, and the 
work, as regards type, paper and print- 
ing, is all done in the very best style of 
American book-making. The book is a large 
octavo volume of 770 pages, and none of the 
room is wasted ; the type, not large indeed, 
but so dean-cut and so clear, that good eyes, 
not yet grown to the need of spectacles, 
may easily read it by moonlight. The vol- 
ume has two fine steel portraits; one of 
Webster in his youth, the most striking pe- 
culiarity of which is a head alarmingly big 
for the slender structure beneath it-, the 
other of Webster in his later years, and 
faithfully depicting his great, wise, sweetly- 
powerful, and amiably-terrible countenance, 
just as the writer of this notice has often 
seen it — seen it both in its repose and in its 
rapture — but could never gaze on it enough. 
It was indeed a countenance of imperial in- 
tellect, yet speaking a proportionable great- 
ness of soul withal ; and from the likeness 
here given, those who never saw the man 
himself may readily understand why Thomas 
Carlyle, onseeinghimin London, pronounced 
him "a magnificent specimen," and declared 
that "as a parliamentary Hercules, one 
would incline to back him at first sight 
against all the extant world." 

Mr, Whipple's essay is both worthy of the 
subject and well suited to the occasion ; a 
vigorous and manly piece of writing, calm 
and temperate throughout, yet never drawing 
into the neighborhood of dullness : in fact, 
dullness is a thing of which he seems to be, 
by constitution and by habit, essentially in- 
capable ; he has written a great deal, and on 
a great diversity of themes, and it may be 
safely affirmed that a dull sentence never 
fell from him. In this instance, however, his 
native intensity of thought is happily unbent 
and relieved with easy and grateful inter- 
changes of narrative, anecdote, humor, 
and apposite allusion ; all making the perusal 
so refreshing that, on coming to the end, the 
reader is surprised to find how short the 
course seems in proportion to the number of 



■ The Great Speecha and Onllona a[ Daniel Wtbuer 
Wlh an Esay on Daniel Webuer ai a HaHet of Engli^ 
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pages it fills. By the way. the title of the 
essay hardly does justice to the scope, and 
the variety of matter which distinguish iL 
To be sure, Webster's style is discussed, and 
discussed judiciously too ; but that is by no 
means the most prominent or the most at- 
tractive feature of the essay. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Whipple means more than is com- 
monly meant by the word siyie : for he justly 
emphasizes the surpassing virtue of Web- 
ster's greater efforts, in that the several 
parts of them all stand together in mutual 
sympathy and intelligence ; so that they have 
the rounded organic unity and wholeness 
which belong to works of art. This larger 
sense of the word styU is altogether legiti- 
mate and proper, quite as much so indeed as 
that which looks only to language and dic- 
tion, or to the choice and arrangement of 
words. And Daniel Webster was not merely 
a master of logic and rhetoric ; he was, in 
the fullest sense of the term, a mighty dis- 
courser; and the creative genius which made 
him such was ever, in his best hours, impell- 
ing him spontaneously to inform the body of 
his discourse with an intellectual soul, so 
that it has a distinct and self-sustaining life 
of its own, and is indeed "vital in every 

The selection of matter here set forth is 
lade with judgment and care, and is evi- 
dently the work of one long and closely con- 
versant with Webster's varied deliverances. 
Of course no two persons would in all cases 
hit together in making up such a selection; 
but those pieces which all would be apt to 
agree upon are here included. 

It were, to say the least, a curious inquiry 
as to which is, on the whole, the greatest of 
Welister's speeches. The Reply to Hayne, 
delivered January 26 and 27, 1830, is most 
widely known, and abounds most in strains 
of glowing eloquence, such as are especially 
available for exercises in elocution and dec- 
lamation ; it was also the most telling at the 
time, and indeed, for Immediate effect, alto- 
gether surpassed anything else ever spoken 
on this continent. And it had the further 
advantage of being the first in which the 
great Senator gave full utterance to his pro- 
found attachment and devotion to the Union, 
and displayed his unequaled mastery in 
questions of constitutional law. But, for 
close and frequent study in its entireness, or 
as a work of parliamentary or discursive art, 
it is far surpassed both by the speech, deliv- 
ered February 16, 1833, in reply to Calhoun's 
greatargument in behalf of Nullification, and 
also by the speech on President Jackson's 
Protest, delivered May 7, 1834. But it may 
well be thought that the greatest of them dl 
is one still less generally known, and indeed 
seldom spoken of; namely, the second 
speech on The Sub-Treasury, delivered 
March ii, 1S38. Here it is that Webster 
displays in most astonishing measure his 
comprehensive and far-reaching statesman- 
ship as a financier. It is indeed a wonder- 
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ful performance, and probably unapproached 
by any discourse of the kind ever put forth 
io American legislation. Only portions of 
this mighty speech are given in the volume 
under review; ihe main t>ody of it being 
omitted, and wisely so, no doubt ; since it is 
chiefly occupied with the deepest and most 
recondite questions of currency and finance, 
and therefore not well adapted to interest or 
edify the genera] reader. 

Well, after more than forty years of fre- 
quent study, the present writer feels disposed 
to set Daniel Webster down as ike great 
man of America — as one of the great 
of the world. Wise old Harvard, on mature 
consideration, has publicly enrolled hi 
among tlie seven great orators of historic 
fame. In the world's volume of illustrious 
statesmen, his name may justly walk among 
the highest As an author, he stands very 
near, if not in, the foremost rank of English 
classics ; some of his speeches, like those of 
Burke, holding much the same relative place 
in what may be termed deliberative and 
gumentative discourse, as Paradise Lest 
holds in epic poetry, Wordsworth's Dak 
immoTlality and his poem on The Power of 
Sound in lyrical poetry, and Shakespe; 
four great tragedies in the sphere of dramatic 
art 

But Webster was not only a great lawyi 
a great orator, a great statesman, a great 
author; he was emphatically a great man 
great in intellect, great in speech, great 
character, great in soul, and in all the proper 
correspondences of greatness. Those who 
knew him well in familiar conversation 
any such still survive, will probably tell 
they never heard any one else who ap- 
proached him in that respect. Here, how- 
ever, his greatness was so tempered with 
sweetness and amiability, and with the finer 
and softer graces of eloquence, that one nat- 
urally lost the sense of it : only, somehow, 
none could get so near him, or slay near him 
SO long, but that he still kept growing upon 

It is, then, full time that Webster should 
be recalled to the place he held thirty or 
forty years ago in the minds and hearts of 
the American people. He is as great now as 
he was then, for time gnaws no breaches in 
workmanship so solid as his; and Iiis wise 
counsels are as applicable and as needful in 
all the leading national questions of this day, 
as they were when his great living voice 
" drew audience and attention still as night 
or summer's noontide air." We cannot af- 
ford to forget him, or to leave his eloquence 
and wisdom out of our mental feeding. 
Love of our national Union was the mas- 
ter-passioit of his soul: to his eye, "earth 
had not anything to show more fair" than 
the august and beautiful fabric of our na- 
tional State ; and he it was, in a supreme de- 
gree, who so ensouled the people with that 
love, that, when the hour of mortal conflict 
came, they could not, they dared not, they 



did not, suffer that fabric to be laid in the 
dust. For the cause had to be tried 
courts of legislative reason before it could 
come to trial in the tieldof battle; i 
human probability, would it have triumphed 
in the latter, if it had not first made good 
right so to triumph in the former. And, 
fact, the war that saved the nation was 
fought out on Daniel Webster's lines. And 
the same high lessons, Ihe same sacred ii 
spirations, are needed slill ; as much so, pe 
haps, as when his patriotic ardor and his 
ponderous logic knocked the brains out of 
Nullification and Secession in the halls of 

For all these reasons, and sundry others 
that cannot here be urged, it may well be 
matter of earnest gratulation that the belter 
portion of his works is now made so much 
more accessible to the people at large. 
Surely they cannot do a better thing for 
themselves and their children than to cherish 
the name and memory of Daniel Webster 
among their dearest household treasures 
and this, not only as, perhaps, the crowning 
example of American manhood, but as their 
wisest and most attractive teacher in all thai 
is or should be nearest to their hearts as ci 
^ens of this great and illustrious Bepublic- 
Henrv N. Hudson. 

FAEBAE'S ST. PAUL" 
TT might have been expected that Canon 
■^ Farrar, lifted (0 new endeavor by the 
of popularity which attended his Life of 
Christ, would have chosen as his next great 
subject the Apostle Paul, Humanly speak- 
ing the figures of Jesus and Paul occupy Ihe 
two commanding places in the New Testa- 
ment, and so accomplished a Biblical scholar 
and so gifted a writer as Canon Farrar, hav- 
ing first taken up Ihe one as a subject for his 
pen, could not fail to turn afterward to the 
ler. The announcement some months 
ice, that a life of the Apostle by him was 
the point of completion, accounted for th< 
lerve attending his literary movements foi 
the last two or three years; and the publica 
tion of the work will be hailed with gladness 
by readers of religious literature throughout 
Ihe English-speaking world. 

The work is in two large octavo volumes, 
printed in large type, of 678 and 668 pages 
each. It is divided into ten books and fifty- 
chapters. Book 1 begins with "The 
Training of the Apostle," his boyhood and 
education, his early manhood as Saul the 
Pharisee, and his relation to the young 
Christian Church at the time of the lirst 
Pentecost Book 11 is episodical, relating 
lartyrdom of St Stephen and its at- 
tending circumstances. In Book 1 1 1 Paul's 
Christian career is fairly entered upon, with 
the period of retirement and 
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preparation, and the first of his public ser- 
vices — beginning at Jerusalem. Book IV 
is again episodical, being taken up with the 
story of Philipand the Eunuch of Ethiopia. In 
Books V and VI we have a picture of Syrian 
Antioch, the " Second Capital of Christian- 
ity," and accounts of the Apostle's first mis- 
sionary journey to Cyprus and into Pisidia, 
of the subsequent Council at Jerusalem over 
the matter of circumcision, and of the first 
stages of the second missionary journey. 
Books VII and VIII, concluding the first 
volume, follow Paul as he carries the gos- 
pel into Macedonia and Achaia — to the 
cities of Fhilippi, Thessalonia and Benea, 
Athens, and Corinth. 

In the closing chapters of this volume the 
author makes a beginning with his chosen 
treatment of the Epistles of St- Paul — in 
this case the two Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians ; a treatment which is a feature of the 
work, and one which distinguishes it from 
others in the same field, such as Conybeare 
and Howson's, and Le win's. 

My chief object [says Canon Farrar in his 
preFace] has been to give a definite, accurate, 
and intelligible impression of SL Paul's teach- 
ing; ai the controversies in which he was en- 
gaged ; of the circumstances which educed his 
stalemenls of doctrine and practice ; of the in- 
most heart of his Iheotogy in each of its phases ; 
of his Epistles as a whole, and of each Epistle 
in particular as complete and perfect in itself. 

Accordingly we have, not a new translatioa 
of the Epistles, in full, but an extended and 
penetrating analysis of them, the aim of 
which is to lay hold of their spirit and to set 
it before the reader in an abridged and logi- 
cal form. The Epistle too is read in the 
same light in which it is written, the efFect 
being to put the reader in the place not only 
of him who wrote it, but of those to whom 
was addressed. 

So thoroughly is this method worked out 
that under it the exposition of the remainder 
the Epistles occupies no less than nine- 
teen of the twenty-seven chapters in the sec- 
ond volume, the Epistle to the Romans alone 
filling seven chapters, and furnishing occa- 
for a very comprehensive setting forth 
of the Pauline theology. The cities which 
figure in connection with these Epistles are 
described with all the vigor and minuteness 
of personal observation, although the author 
says that "circumstances precluded him 
from carrying out his original intention of 

iually visiting the countries in which St 
Paul labored." 

r readers are probably impatient for 
some taste of the work itself, and we will 

:lect for their satisfaction this general sum- 
ming up of the character and spirit of the 
Apostle ; 

If ugliness, and fear and trembling, and ill- 
health, and the knowledge that he belonged to a 
haled seel, and was preaching a despised fool ish- 
:ss — if these were terribje drawbacks, Ihey ^ 
:re yet more than counterbalanced by the pos- I ,-y 
ssLon of unequalled gifts. Among his ilignter' |^ 
outward advantages were a thorough training in> 
(he culture of his own nation, a good masteiy of 
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Greek, the knowledge of a trade by which he 
could support himself, and familiarity with the 
habits of men of every class and nation, derived 
from lone residence both in Jewish and Gentile 
cities. As widower and childless, he was unen- 
cumbered by any domestic ties, and could only 
suffer an individual anguish without risking those 
who depended on him. Lastly, the possession of 
(he Roman citizenship . . . stood him in good aiead 
in more than one dangerous crisis, but these 
would have been less than nothing without the 
possession of other and far higher gifts. Such 
was the astonishing endurance which no trials 
could exhaust, and which enabled the most 
physically weak of the Apostles to become the 
most ceaselessly active ; ... the "enthusiasm of 
humanity " which made him ready to associate, 
for their souls' sakes, whether with men who had 
once been thieves and drunkards, or with sweet, 
innocent, and gentle women ; the courtesy which 
made him equally at home amotig slaves and 
among kings ; the power of style which rose or 
fell With the occasion, sometimes condescending 
to the humblest colloquialism, sometimes rising 
to the most impassioned eloquence j . . . the total 
emancipation from that slavery to tiitles which 
the characteristic of small minds, and is ev 
petrifying religion into formulas, or frittering it 
away into ceremonial; the spirit of concession; 
the tact of management ; the willingness to bear 
and forbear, descend and condescend; the loter- 
■ prejudices ; the contented accept- 
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Another passage which further exempli 
fies Canon Farrar's qualities of thought and 
style occurs in the account of Paul at Rome, 
as seen in connection with the Emperor 
Nero: 

And now these men were broi^hl face tc 
— imperial power and abject weakness; youth 
cankered wilh guilt, and old age crowned with 
holiness; he whose whole life had consummated 
the degradation, and he whose life had achieved 
'' enfranchisement of mankind. They stood 



face to face tl 



represe 



»oflii 






richest glory, the Aryan in 
iremesl degradation ; the represi " 
trainings — the life of utter self-s 
life of unfathomable self-indulgi 
sentatives of two religions — Christianity in its 
dawning brightness, f^anism in its effete de- 
spair; the representatives of two theories of 
life — the simplicity of self-denying endurance 
ready to give up life itself for the good of others, 
the luxury of shameless Fledonism which valued 
no consitleration divine or human in comparison 
with a new sensation; the representatives of two 
spiritual powers — the stave of Christ and the 
incarnation of Anti-Christ. And their respective 
positions showed how much, at this time, the 
course of this world was under the control of the 
Prince of the Power of the Air — for incest 
and matricide were clothed in purple, and seated 
on the curule chair, amid the ensigns of splen- 
dour without limit, and power beyond control ; 
and he whose life had exhibited all that was great 
and noble in the heart of man stood in peril of 



execution, despised, hated, fettered, and i: 



An instance of the novelty of some oi 
Canon Farrar's views is found in the appel- 
lation he gives to St. Paul's famous " thorn 
in the flesh." "State in the flesh," he calls 
it. He further holds that it was nothing of a 
spiritual nature, nor any carnal temptation, 
but rather some physical malady, possibly 
epilepsy, but more probably acute ophthal- 
mia. The whole subject is discussed at 
length in an excursus, one of twenty-nine 
short critical studies of subsidiary points 
which are divided between the two volumes 
in the form of appendices. These excursus, 
with an elaborate index, full tables of con- 
tents, constant notes, excellent maps, and a 



table of Scripture passages quoted or re- 
ferred to, make up the furniture of the work. 
The impression made upon us by the 
whole is that of a popular narrative, founded 
upon careful scholarship, and directed by a 
high purpose, but intended forreaders rather 
than students ; not coming into competition 
with Conybeare and Howson, which it could 
hardly supplant; but tilling well a place of 
among notable efforts to lead intelli- 
gent minds of today to the very center of 
Christian truth and history. Its glowing 
rhetoric will not be a recommendation in 
all quarters. There are signs here and 
thereof hasty writing, and a few errors of 
carelessness rather than of ignorance. There 
places where the pigments of the imagi- 
ive artist seem to us to be laid on too 
heavily. Dr. Farrar needs to guard against 
that over-exuberance of style which loads 
the mind as with the heavy odors of a tropi- 
cal forest, where one becomes entangled in 
a mass of irrepressible vegetation and longs 
for a more reposeful scene. All such excep- 
tions made, however, the work is a powerful 
and brilliant oae. The mass of it is solid 
scholarship, and the ornamentation is that of 
a master's hand. 

EDWIH AfiHOLD'S POEM.* 

EDWIN ARNOLD'S new poem, The 
Light of Asia, is the great poem of the 
year. Nothing like it, indeed, has appeared 
for many years, and whether we consider the 
majesty of its theme, the grace and splen- 
dor of its workmanship, the freshness of its 
details, or the circumstances of its author- 
,hip, it is alike one of the remarkable works 
of modern literature- Mr. Arnold has pro- 
duced an epic not unworthy of a place be- 
side the highest of its class, and in some re- 
spects it stands alone in an almost incom- 
parable grandeur. 

form and intent ne tight of Asia is 
professedly by a Buddhist votary, 
of the life and teaching of Gautama, 
founder of Buddhism, the religion now pro- 
fessed by probably more than a t\\\rA of the 
entire human race. While thus in one 
sense a religious poem, it is full of the Iniesl 
poetic beauty, and the facts, or rather tradi- 
tions, of the subject are embellished with a 
surprising wealth of imaginative material. 
Mr. Arnold gives to Gautama the place of a 
veritable historic personage, and the corres- 
pondences between his origin, character, 
life, and doctrine, and those of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, are seen under his hand in the strong- 
est light. Maya, the Queen-mother, dream- 
ing of a shooting star from heaven, bears a 



The boy, on whose birth prodigies thus 
waited, grows up to astonish his instructors 
:dom, to bless his playmates with 
his goodness, to grow melancholy under his 
of human suffering, to seek after the 
light and power that shall save his race, and, 
through the discipline of trial, to become 
himself that life and that salvation. What 

have here summed up in a few words is 
related In the poem with elaborate minute- 
ness, and not until the eighth book do we 
reach the "sermon in the garden," wherein 
the master finally expounds his doctrine and 
rule of life. The conditions of earthly 
struggle and suffering, the law of moral evo- 
lution through successive stages, the un- 
knowableness of the infinite, fatalism, the 
victories of virtue, the mastery of sin, self- 
abnegation, the heroism of consecration, the 
greatness of truth and righteousness — such 
as these are the topics which one by one ap- 
pear on the imposing current of the poem, 
which flows deep and wide like a mighty 
river seeking the eternal sea. We might 
make extracts which would (ill many columns, 
but they would hardly convey any adequate 
sense of the structural completeness and 
spiritual harmony of the work, which as a 
whole deserves to be read, and will be re- 
read, by all thoughtful minds who have any 
care for the greater themes of the 
Simply as a morsel of the rich 
meat we may take the following words, from 
the discourse in the Eighth Book, addressed 

those who suffer: 

Ye.ufftrr™nTC.i™l»«. None Che compel.. 



Behold, I diow you Trulh [ Ijoa 

Higher than tiearen, ouI»de the ul 

Finher than Uratim d«h dwelt. 

Before beflDainp, and wilhotn an < 



Who dial) dtlinr ii^^[^'h;Doran«, ' 
Or rule Ihe world, jf he will deign to nile. 

Tljls is the Prince Siddartha, as he i 
called throughout the poem. 
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"win^ »h1 nin.' 
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Ever ai lai", ii 
All»d...t 


il wrought tlie heart Dl ma 

helJi the iiheaunl'i pencilled 

ntl?'an°d w'AdL"* 


mpay.«. 
'"l^eU^'d 


n the KOldeo lun-binl'm neit 
.re, the beet- ui-Mded ceU 
the ant wuu of [u nyi, 
nt know Ihem well. 
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To nwtliert' breaau; it brin«i the white drope, too. 
Wherewith Ihe yoking inake iiingi. 

The ordered mutic of the marehing Drln T 

llmakoill viefrleucanopy of i-Vl 11 Itllr' 

In deep abTB of e«ihil hiAi up fci3»J W V 1 1 
Saidi, Hpphiiea, laiuli, (^ 
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Dsviiing Leivu. blmnu, Uadu. 

Il (layeth and it aavclh, nowiic iDDvcd 
Eiecpl unio the working; oat of Aoam ; 

lu Ihreadi are Love and Liie; and Dealta and 
IIk ttiutUei of ill Jaom. 

There are pa.ssageR, lines, in the work 
which strangely echo thoughts already ab- 
sorbed in the common consciousness, and 
one striking lesson which the poem le 
upon the mind is the real identity of all truth 
wherever found, the substantial unity of all 
genuine religion. God is God, and the voices 
of his true prophets blend in one. 

It only remains to add that TAe Light of 
Asia, rising as it does out of current litera- 
ture like a mountain from a plain, while au- 
thoritatively said to have been actually writ- 
ten within a few months' time, is in reality 
the fruit of a long period of preparati 
Mr. Arnold, not yet fifty years old, and n 
the laborious editor of a great London ne 
paper, formerly resided in India, where he 
became an enthusiastic student of Hitidoo 
literature, and gathered the materials which 
have now been thus composed. A few ear- 
lier works have given him a pleasant reputa- 
tion, but this brings his name to the front 
among (he great imaginative poets of 



OMREHT FIOTIOH. 

Uncle Char. By M^d. Charles Reybaud. [D. 
Applelon & Co. 25c.] 

The Conquesl of Plaiiaas. By Emile Zola. 
Tr. by John Slirling. [T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
75"^] 

The Earl of hfayJUld. [T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. (1.50.] 

Tht MarabU Family. By Shaler Hillyer. [J. 
B. Lippincolt & Co. ti 50,] 



Tie Tiw Afiis Flimings. By the author of 
Ran Pale Margaret. [Harper & Brothers. i5c.] 

The story of Uncle Char is the story of a 
rich, aristocratic, pompous French bacheloi 
and his nephew, told in a vein of light com- 
edy; a pleasant little nothing, without any 
special depth or seriousness of purpose, 
fitted only to entertain, and leaving behind 
it DO very positive taste one way or the 
other. The action takes place in a provin- 
cial town. The nephew loves and is be- 
loved ; untoward circumstances obstruct his 
marriage; the uncle finds the nephew to be 
his rival, and disinherits him; the nephew 
in turn loses his avaricious lady, and marries 
a better and worthier girl who had all tlie 
while adored him in secret Suggestions of 
peculiar French morals are very few and 
faint, and the story is pure and proper, with- 
out having, however, either the strength or 
beauty inherent in such awork as Theuriet's 
Young Maugars. 

The admirers of M. Zola claim that despite 
the people among whom he takes us — prof- 
ligate women and foul-mouthed men — he is 
one of the most moral of French novelists : 
that "he tnakes us perceive the smell of 



vice, not the perfume;" that " there is not 
one of his books, not even the crudest, that 
does not leave in the soul — pure, firm and 
immutable — aversion or scorn for the base 
passions of which he treats." This is in a 
measure true. It is true, limitedly, of The 
Abbe's Temptations 't 's more largely true 
of V Assotnmoir J it is truer still of The Con- 
quest of Plassans. Here we have a stem, 
self- con trolling priest, indomitably resisting 
the seductive worship of an infatuated wo- 
man. He comes oS conqueror, and she, 
balRed and defeated, perishes from the 
scene. This is the true "conquest of Plas- 
sans." The author's motive is unmistaka- 
ble, and it is executed with more firmness, 
directness, and clearness than in other works 
of his which we have named. But the whole 
atmosphere of the piece is somber and for 
bidding; there is nothing pleasant in its sit* 
uations; "^f: denouement is direfully tragic' 
and wc cannot think that the specific utility 
of the book is an oflset to its general nn- 
wholes omen ess. 

The only service rendered by such a book 
as The Earl of Mayjield is in its tolerably 
close and faithful portraiture of a section of 
country not much frequented by novelists — 
namely, our Southern States. The action 
hovers over the Mississippi river, settles 
temporarily in Louisiana, and is finally trans- 
ferred to England. Much of it lies within 
the period of the recent Civil War. A 
rather clumsy reality is given to It by intro- 
ducing President Lincoln and Gen. Butler; 
the former, indeed, is made to discuss his 
Emancipation Proclamation with the hero 1 
This hero is a young Englishman, whose 
discovery and recovery of his earldom are 
the motive of the story. ' The author is evi- 
dently a person familiar with Southern life, 
but without much literary experience ; and 
some passages in the book are amusing with- 
out having been intended (O be so. 

Tht Maraile Family, loo, is a story of 
Southern character and life, wilhaEuropean 
episode ; told with more strength and spirit 
tlian the foregoing, but crude and uneven, 
and decidedly tedious. The religious bias 
of the author gives a preachy tone to much 
of the book, its aggressive altitude toward 
"scepticism" being enough to put every 
" unbeliever " on his guard. The author, we 
should guess, is a "hard-shell" Baptist The 
good things in it are its ghmpses of the land- 
scape, and of academic ways at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, with occasional bright 
touches of homely character; but there are 
other features which are not exactly pleas- 

t, and the theological debates which are 
carried forward in it are over-done. Much 
of the dialogue, moreover, is strained and 
itagey; the author talking instead of the 
characters, though it Is the lips of the latter 

It is seldom that an American novel meets 

tb such a success in its first edition, as to 

call speedily for a new edition from new 



plates In an improved form. This is the 
signal honor which has befallen John Boyle 
O'Reilly's Moondynt, of which we took occa- 
sion to speak, upon its first appearance, in 
our issue of July jth, last In spite of cer- 
tain defects, and without some qualities which 
are needful to commend it to the taste of 
many readers, it is certainly one of the 
powerful works of the year, and fully de- 
serves the "lift" which Roberts Brothers 
have given it Its material is very fresh and 
picturesque, and the author's aggressive pur- 
pose is sound and wholesome. Its pictures 
of wild life In the Australian bush are full of 
interest, and a sweet strain of true Roman 
Catholic piety appears in it here and there. 
Mr. O'Reilly has done so well in this his 
first work of tiction, that we hope he will 
give us another out of his very marked ez- 

The story of The Two Miss Fleming is a 
very well written one, but it seems needlessly 
sad. Ill assorted and unhappy marriage is 
the theme. A man tied for years to a mad 
wife is at last released through her death, 
and upon hastening to claim the love of an- 
other woman who had given it to him with- 
out knowing that he was married, finds her 
married to another man. Three hearts are 
thus made to suffer, and other elements of 
disappointment and sorrow enter into the 
tale. The book will do for those who do not 
know what trouble is, if any such readers 
can be found. 



MIKO B NOT IOES. 
The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. [D. Appleton & Co. (i.jo.] Though 
Herbert Spencer is only two years older 
than was Kant when the Kdnigsberger's first 
great work appeared, he is deviating from 
the logical sequence of the system in order 
that neither failing health nor death may 
anticipate the publication of the conclusion 
of the series of his works. The plan of 
the present volume is, like all Mr. Spen- 
cer's volumes, as simple and clear as a 
genius for literary arrangement and a con- 
stant practice of the art can make it Open- 
ing with an examination of the evolution 
of conduct, it reviews the several ways of 
judging conduct — the physical, biolc^cal, 
psychological, and sociolc^cal ; and after 
considering the doctrine of the relativity of 
pain and pleasure, and of egoism and altru- 
ism, it concludes with chapters of a general 
character on absolute and relative ethics and 
on the scope of moral science. From many 
of the philosophic and ethical views of Mr. 
Spencer, we must dissent ; but whether 
agreeing or disagreeing we are glad to ac- 
knowledge the perspicacity of his mind, en- 
abling him to draw forth the fundamental 
principles hidden in a mass of details, the 
comprehensiveness of his system which to 
use his own term is " universalistic," and a 
clearness and felicity of style which make 
the abstrusest topics lucid and attracdve. 
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The latest volume in the series known as 
" Epochs of Ancient History;" is devoted to 
The Gracchiy Marias, and Sulla. Mr. A. 
H. Beesly is the author. He tells us that 
he has gone back of all " eminent historians " 
to the origioal authorities, with the result of 
often coming to new conclusions. He has 
made a study of Roman politics in the period 
immediately preceding the Christian era, 
which deserves the attention of those spe- 
cially interested in the subject, though it is 
too technically historical, too scientifically 
minute, to attract the mass of readers. The 
account of the Jugurthine War, the end of 
which was the casting of the Numidian 
monarch into a Roman dungeon, while he 
called out: "Hercules' how cold your baths 
are ! " is long and full ; and the portraits of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, of Marius 
and Cinna, and particularly of the cruel 
Sulla, have the clear cut of cameos. [Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, ti.oo.] 

Darwinism and other Essays. By John 
Fiske. [Macmillan & Co. f2.oo.] The 
"other essays" fill the larger part of this 
book. What pertains to Darwinism is found 
in four essays, covering fifty-four pages{three 
of them book reviews), which have recently 
appeared in monthly and weekly periodicals. 
In such productions we do not look for com- 
prehensive treatment of great subjects. 
But whatever Mr. Fiske writes is interesting, 
and we really think he appears best when he 
is compelled to be short. The first essay, 
on " Darwinism Verified," is certainly a very 
powerful presentation of tlie case. Mr. 
Fiske's attitude towards philosophy and the- 
ology has been so persistently misunderstood 
in certain quarters that he has felt constrained 
to reproduce from his book also enough 
of his discussion of Materialism, to prove 
that he is no materialist. In philosophy 
he is idealistic, following Bishop Berke- 
ley. As to evolution, he goes far ahead of 
Mr. Darwin, applying his theory, like a boy 
with a new ruler, to every portion of nature 
that comes to his notice. In theology he is 
so far a IheisI as to regard the treatment 
"of the universe of phenomena without the 
noumena God as nonsense." The volume 
contains an essay on Immortality, partly in 
defense of the argument from "moral proba- 
bility;" an interesting account of the late 
Mr, Chauncey Wright ; a brief criticism of 
the "mechanical theory" of inspiration; a 
sharp thrust at the Spiritualists; along essay 
(sixty pages) written in 1861, when he was 
nineteen years old, on " Mr. Buckle's Falla- 
cies;" and a postscript correcting some oi 
his own youthful errors regarding that youth- 
ful philosopher. The last two essays are en- 
titled respectively "The Races of the Dan- 
ube,"and"A Librarian's Work," the latterre- 
counting in a charming manner the pleas 
and perplexities of that office in Harvard 
University. In cataloguing so large a library 
he does not think the "card system " is 



thing more than "a temporary expedient" 
For one thing, it is exceedingly cumbrous, 
and should be combined with the printed 

catalogue. 

Prof. Abbutl'a (win catalogue of authors and 
subjects, begun fourteen years ago, is already 
fifty-one feet in length, and contains three hun- 
dred and thirly-aix drawers ! What will its di 
mensions be a century hence, when our books will 
probiibly have begun to he numbered hy millions 
instead of thousands? Gore Hall is today too 
small to contain our books; will it then be laige 
enough to hold the catalogue ? 

Tkt Silk Goods of AmirUa. By Wra. C. 
Wyckoff. [D. Van Nostrand. *i.SO.] In 
this octavo volume of 120 pages of reading 
matter (36 pages are filled with advertise- 
ments of the silk trade) we have (l) a series 
of twelve chapters on the various aspects of 
silk manufacture in the United States; (2) 
the seventh annual report of the Silk Associ- 
ation, embodying a large mass of statistics ; 
and (3) a directory to the silk trade of the 
country ; all of which relates to an important 
and growing interest The manufacture of 
silk goods in this country has been steadily in- 
creasing for several years, and it is now 
claimed that American goods are better as well 
as cheaper than foreign. This is a proposition 
which some consumers would dispute. Pen- 
dent women do not yet buy American 
dress silks with entire confidence. But this 
volume goes to show that the quality is im- 
proving, and it is inevitable that enlarging 
relations between us and the East should 
stimulate the industry. There, is much in 
Mr. Wyckoffa pages to interest manufac- 
turers and economists. 

We have examined with much interest two 
new text-books on elocutionary science : 
Principles of Elocution, by Prof. Alexander 
MelviUe Bell, of Queen's University, King- 
ston, Canada Qames P. Burbank, Salem, 
Mass., fi.jo], and The Orator's Manual, by 
Prof. Geo. L. Raymond of Williams College 
[S. CGriggs&Co. $1.50]. Of Prof. Bell's 
work this is a fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged ; Prof. Raymond's is new. Both 
authors are experienced instructors, and both 
treatises are founded on the practical sug- 
gestions of the class-room. Both mingle the 
careful exposition of principles with exam- 
ples for practice, and in each great pains is 
taken to familiarize the student with the ele- 
ments of vocal anatomy, and the physical 
basis of true elocutionary art. Prof. Ray- 
mond's volume is the ampler of the two, and, 
as it seems to us, the simpler and the better 
adapted to be used without a teacher. Prof. 
Bell's is perhaps more professionally scien- 
tific in its method, and hence less intelligible 
without accompanying explanations. Each 
is fitted to do good service, and Prof. Ray- 
mond's especially leaves it very clear that no 
public speaker has any excuse for not being 
easy and pleasing in his oratorical manner, 
even though he may not be impressively or 
powerfully eloquent. 



BOOKS OF THE HOTTE AHD BOOKS OP 
ALL TIME. 

(Fom Lttlirt std Adviii le yo-mg Girli aid Vsufg 
Lmdia, wtiMHi ftom the wriling. o( John Riiikin. John 
Wiley S Son.] 

A LL bouks are divisible into two classes, the 
/\ booksoE the hour, and the books of all time. 
Mark (his distinction — it is not one of quality 
only. It is not merely the bad book that does 
not last, and the gooil one that does. It is a dis- 
tinction of species. There are good books for 
the hour, and good ones for all time ; bad books 

define (he two kinds before 1 go farther. 
The good book of the hour, then — Id 



otherwise converse with, printed for you. Very 
useful often, telling you what you need to know; 
very pleasant often, as a sensiule friend's present 
talk would be. These bright accounts of travels; 
eood-huniored and witty discussions of question ; 
lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of 
novel; firm fact-telling, by (he real agents con- 
cerned in the events of passing history; all these 
books of the hour, multiplying among us as edu- 
cation becomes more general, are a peculiar char- 
acteristic and poRsession of the present age : we 
ought to be entirely thankful for them, and en- 
tirely ashamed oE ourselves if we make no good 
use of ihem. But we make the worst possible 
use, if we allow them to usurp the place of true 
books : for, strictly sjieaking, they are not books 
at all, but merely leiters or newspapers in good 
print. Our friend's letter may be deliglitful, or 
necessary, today : whether worth keeping or not, 
is (o t>e considered. The newspaper may be en- 
tirely proper at breakfast time; but assuredly it 
is not reading (or all day. So, (hough bound up 
in a volume, the long letter which gives you so 
pleasant an account of the inns, and roads, and 
weather last ^ear at such a place, or which tells 
you that amusing stoiy, or gives you the real cir- 
cumstances of such and such events, however 
valuable for occasional reference, may not he, in 
the real sense of the word, a " book "' at all, nor, 
in the real sense, (o be " read." A book is essen- 
tially nota (alked thing, but a written thing ; and 

butof permanence. The book of talk is printed 
only because its author cannot speak to thousands 
of people at once ; if he could, he would — the 
volume is mere mulliplieatiun oE his voice. You 
cannot talk to your friend in India ; if you could, 
you wouldj you write instead r that is mere (bh- 
vtyance of voice. But a book is written, not to 
multiply the voice merely, not to carry it merely, 
but to preserve it. The author has something (o 
say which he perceives to be true .tnd useful, or 
helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no one 
has yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else 
can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and me- 
lodiously if he may; clearly, at all events. In the 
sum of his life he finils this to be the thing, or 
group of things, manifest (o him; (his the piece 
oF true knowledge, or sight, which his share of 
sunshine and ear(li has |)ermitted him to seize. 
He would fain set it down forever ; engrave it on 
rock, if he could; saying, "This is the best of 
me; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved, and hated, like another; my life was as the 
vapor, and is not ; but (his 1 saw and knew ; this, 
if anything of mine, is worth your memory." 
Thai IS hia "writing ;" it is, in his Small human 
way, and with whatever degree of true inspiration 
is in him, his inscription, or Scripture. That is a 
"Book." , . . 

Very ready we are to say of a book, " How 
good this is — that's exactly what I think 1 " Kut 
(he right feeling is, " How strange that is !" I 
never thought of that before, and yet I see it is 
true ; or if 1 do not now, I hope I shall, some 
day." But whether thus submissively or not, at 
least, be sure that you go to the author to get at 
Air meaning, not to find yours. Judge it after- 
wards, if you think yourself qualified to do so ; 
but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the 
author is worth anything, that you will nut get at 
his meaning all at once ; nay, that at his whole 
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All llterMufe, we ml(hi tay, wilhout unpardoDi 

Asood Imaca !■ like ■ dlmnaBd, which niy be let 
bunhed tine* In ■• maay geneiationi ud gml 
new beautlet with every chanie. A sood stoi 
ODce told fill itaelf with (Icah ■woery aad new b< 
roea and hcTOlnn, ■■ It iMtt from age to age be 

snce projected !■ Inmortal, whether It l> a pertra 
or a laDcy picture: ledeed the aureat preaeivath 
of a real chaiactei U to Idealiie It — aa the Oreel 
did with Herculea, aa wg bave done with Wuhlai 



BAOK NUHBEBS^ 

KEEP your back numbers of the Literary 
World. The history of the paper al- 
ready shows that they are worth keeping. 
The time is coining when complete sets will 
command a large price, and those who own 
such to date will do well to preserve the suc- 
cession with care. Our regular edition now 
provides a margin sufficient to meet ordinary 
calls, but of some early numbers our shelves 
are altogether empty. For those who file 
the paper we have had made a very conven- 
lent file cover, which holds the twenty-six 
numbers, an entire volume. This case can 
be put Id its place on the shelf, and allows of 
constant and easy reference. We furnish it 
postpaid for one dollar, a price which barely 
covers the cost of manufacture and postage. 



ME. WDfSOE'S AETIOLES. 

THOUGH the papers by Mr. Justin Win- 
sor, just now appearing in our columns, 
have not been formally articulated to each 
other, our readers will have perceived their 
connection, and have seen that they are in 
effect, as in intent, a serial sketch of the 
growth of what may be called the public 
library idea. The public library idea is one 
of the dominant forces of this second half 
of the nineteenth century, and those of us 
who live over into the twentieth, will proba- 
bly see it under conditions of enlargement 
in comparison with which the present devel- 
opment is only a seed. 

Mr. Winsor's papers are the result of 
many years of research and observation, and 
are embodying material never before put to- 
gether in such 3 form. One more, at least, 
after the present, is to follow, when the pen 
of this accomplished bibliographer will be at 
liberty for the treatment of other topics in 
these columns. 



THE AMEBIOAK OATALOaTJIl. 

THE first part of this national 
is now complete, and a stately piece of 
work it is. We wish we could say enough 
of it to bring it to the notice of every libra- 
rian, editor, student of literature, and book 
dealer in this country and in England. 

The American Catalogue is a directory to 
all books in print and for sale in the Ameri- 
can market on the first of July, 1876, the 
latest point up to which it was possible to 
compile it ; and its system is to be continued 
by regular supplements at intervals of five or 
ten years. The first volume, comprised in 
four parts, contains about 70,000 entries of 
books by authors and titles, so making a 
finding list for all books within the field cov- 
ered of which either the author or title is 
knowtt. 

The second volume, now under way, will 
re-arrange these entries by subjects, so that 
the inquirer can find his way directly to all 
books upon any given topic; and will be 
completed, it is hoped, a year froi 

Twenty-five dollars is a low price for such 
an invaluable work. Mr. F. Leypoldt is the 
editor, assisted by Mr. L. E. Jones ; and the 
new house of A. C. Armstrong & Son have 
assumed the publication. 

The American Catalogue is one of the last 
and most lasting of contributions to the Cen- 
tennial. 



"OmSA'g" 8TIB TS BOHE. 
*'/^UIDA" has been making a si 

^^ Rome. Not with a new and naughty 
novel, but by interfering in the matter of the 
removal of a fountain. When you a 
Rome you are supposed to do as the Romans 
do. Not so " Ouida." The obliteration 
the wanton obliteration, as she believed it 
be — of afavorite landmark, provoked her in 
writing a letter of complaint to the London 
Times, the publication of which has called 
down upon her a deluge of malediction from 
the Italian press. Shall not Rome do what 
it wills with its own? Is it any of an Eng- 
lish resident's business what becomes of 
fountains in the Eternal City? The poor 
lady's novels have been ransacked for weap- 
to be used against her; and we presume 
igh of one sort or another have been 
found, and plenty of wounds inflicted. 

Ouida " would do better, in our judg- 

it, if she would leave the Romans to 

manage their own fountains, and would 

fine her attention to the mending of her pen, 

and to the betterment of the work she docs 

ith it. She is a gifted woman, who 1: 
perverted her gifts. They are capable 
ficent use. Let her once do justice 
herself in an Italian novel, and her fiare-up 
the fountain in the Farnesina Gardens 
may be forgotten. 
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The Light of Atii. (Ed%v. Arnold'i new 

uoaa.] Dr. O. W. Holmo. Jyitiritalia*. 

Mr. Blackmort'i NoveIi. Gconie Bar- 

neii SmLih. 
Von Holii't Hiiiory of the U, Sum. 

Henry Cibot Udie. 
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John Howard Bryant. f/al. Ki/milm 



Proteclinn and Socialiim. J. Lau- 

The Study antf Practice tj Medicine by 
Women. I. R. C'hadwick. 
» and t>liilo»pby ol Recrealion. 






TABLE TALK. 
. . . The Book Clubs. There is one signifi- 
cant fact about the book and periodical clubs of 
which you have given accounts in the Liltrary 
Werld of Sept. 13. Those which have Ireen the 
longest established and are apparenlly the most 
successful, are Iticated in large towns, near to the 
great publishiDg houses, and within the circle of 
influence which comes from books, study and 
culture. Witness those at Cambridge, Lexing- 
ton, Uxbridgc, Medford, Mass.. and Portsmouth. 
One of these has been established nineteen 
years, one eighteen years, while in one town there 
are three reading clubs. Atid what you say con- 
cerning the influence ai such clubs on the book 
trade in general, is very true. They cannot bat 
increase the reading and the owning of books 
ind magazines. As young persons become inter- 
isled in Ihem, tliey will find their love for read- 
ing growing, and the next step will be Ihc pur- 
chase of books for themselves. Moreover itmay 
happen that many may prefer to drop out from 
the club, and subscribe for their own magazines, 
and this will certainly increase [heir circulation. 
Whatever view is taken of the matter no other 
usion can be formed than that they must be 
:ans of increasing rather than diminishing 
the sale of good books. That they succeed best 
and live the longest in towns where the general 
literary advantages are high, is evidence that ibe^ 
are an aid and help to readers and scholars tA 
good attainments! and must therefore be capable 
of doing a useful work in any intelligent, wett- 
bred community. I wish some such club as those 
described might exist in every village in New 
England. Samuel L. Boakduan. 

... In the Litiraty Wotldiox September 13, 
I ot>serve your reviewer has passed over Qtialre- 
fages's remarkable statement that the brain of 
the negro is blacker than that of the white. The 
statement impressed me so much that I made 
inquiry of Professor W. H. Pancoast, of the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, and other prominent 
anatomists, who assured me that such was not 
Che case. Henry Philups, Jk. 

PhUadelfhis. 
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William Henry Bishop. Mr. Bishop, 
whose Dtlmold fairly promises him a place 
beside Mr, HowelU and Mr. Henry James, 

in a special school of American novelists, 
born in Hartford, Conn., on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1S47, and is therefore now only a little past 
Before he was two years old, his father, 
ras a member of one of the earliest Califor. 
ining and trading companies, died at sea on 
board a schooner bound for the Sandwich Islands. 
The boy pursued his studies, first at Hartford, 
and afterwards at Saint John's College, Ford- 
ham, N. v., entering Vale College with the Class 
of 1S67. Here he was Poci of his Class, and 
of the editors of the YoU Ceuranl. Upon 
graduation he took up the study of architecture, 
living in New York and Washinglun; but, like 
his contemporary, Mr. Thoma* Hardy, finding 
is literary tastes predominating, went into 
lurnalisni. He first associated himself with 
a college classmate m the ownership and editor- 
ship of the j'iiHm.i/0/ CVmiMfnv at Milwaukee, 1 1/* 
Matih. I Wisconsin. This was a weekly pat>er, chielty 
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(leveled to commercial interests ; but il adi 
CO its columns such a variety of other nsa.t 
to fall under the ban of an envious couuiry c 
who stigmatized it aa a repository of "E 
larnin';" while its subsequent daring publi 
of I version of the Odes of Horace which aimed 
to preserve the original meters, earned for it the 
current appellation of (he "Journal of Com- 
merce, Horace, and Society." Out of this papei 
arose in time the Milwitulte Daily Commercial 
Timti, which became and continued Eor 
years the ollicial organ of the city and county. 
Another enterprise of Mr. Bishop's at this time 
was the WiKonsin Lumberman, i monthly maga- 
zine, devoted to the lumber trade. He also 
wrote a few short stories, one of which, entitled 
"One of the Thirty Pieces," appeared in the At- 
lantic MtttUkly for January, 1S76. This was a 
fanciful tracing of one of the silver shekels given 
Judas as the price of his treachery up to the cab- 
inet of a coin collector and a tragedy in modem 
life. Detmolii, Mr. Bishop's first novel, was 
written in 1876, and first appeared as a serial in 
the Atlantic in 1877-7S, " The Battle of Bunker- 
loo," 2 short story which appeared in Scribntr't 
in 1S77, was afterwards dramatized in London. 
For the last two years Mr. Bishop has been en- 
gaged in miscetlaneous writing for the newspa- 
pers and magazines — sketches, critiques, corre- 
spondence, etc. Over the signature of " Kaymond 
Westbrook " he wrote a series of six " Open Let- 
ters from New York," which were printed in the 
AILitilic. In iS74,and again in 1878, he traveled 
in Europe, writing from Paris three articles on 
the Exposition, also for the Atlantic Monthly: 
Mr. Bishop now lives in New York, and ii i 
derslood that he is engaged on another i 
the scene laid on American ground entirely. 



aog. Msmuols of American Literature. 



n you gi 






infom 






n obtain a good manual of American Litera- 
ture. I want to read some American literature 
this winter and desire a good book as sort of ba- 
sis. Something like Shaw's Manual of English 
Literature would answer. That has a " Sketch 
in the back part, but it is too brief. I hav 
Cleveland's Compendium^ but that is not recent 
enough. K. L. S. 

Flainfield, N. J. 

Undcnvood't ii 1 uliitactory manual ol the thorter kiod. 
II you Kid lor it, ipedty thai it 19 tbe voIuidb on Amtri- 
cdK aulhon Ihil u winied. There 1> aoolhei TOlane, an 
Engluli luLluin. Fori more elaboiate work, thai ol Tyler 
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210. "It came wi* a Lass." James V, 
Scotland, when dying, is said to have said: ' 
came wi' a lass, and it will go wi' a lass." 
whom did he refer in the lirst part of the s 

" Nrwari, N. J. 
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307. An Old New Testament. A friend 

has an old Testament printed in 1566, and desires 
to know more about il, its rarity, value, et 
append title page : 
. If Novvtnv Ttniiunent De Noittc-Seigneur lavi 1 
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Kenj Bepuist Ant-cuin, Dncltur recenl «n ]a [ai 
Ttrfolonie i P»ri.. A Farit, dm Wabriel Ki.on 
Bcuneau 1 1'lnKigne S. Qaude. 116' 
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308. Locksley Hall. Can you give me any 
information regarding " Locksley Hall " in Ten- 
nyson's poem of that name? Also the meaning 
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Swinburne on Shakespeare. — A year 
more ago Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne pub- 
lished in an English journal some very stupid 
notes on matters of Shakespearian criticism, for 
which be received righteous caatigaiion at the 
handsof Mr.F.J. Furnivatl in the London .^m./- 
emy. He has recently ventured into the same 
licld again in a contribution to the Gentleman^! 
Afagatine, which is as remarkable for its arro- 
gance as for the ignorance it displays. He sneers 
at "the Neo. Shakespearean Synagogue" (the 
^ne Shaksptrt Society is evidently meant], and 
says that no knowledge or understanding of the 
poetry of the Shakespearian age is to be found 
that body nf "sham Shakespeareans." He then 
proceeds to illustrate bis own knowledge of the 
subject by asserting that rn./r(nii^nnfN/ is "a non- 
Shakspearean word " {it occurs in King John, ii. 
I. 209), that the poet uses arrive in the sense of 
reach only in J. C. i. 2. 110 (he has it also in R. 
of L. 781, and Cor. ii. 3. 1S9, to say nothing of 3 
Hen. VI. v. 3-3, which is probably not Shake- 
speare's), that iDitlly occurs only in Kick. IL v. 4- 
r (it is found likewise in V. and A. 343, R. of L. 
1355, and the Fasiionate Pilgrim, m,tliaX iirvo- 
ate is "a pre- Shakespearean word and proper to 
the academic school of playwrights" (but see 
Rich. III. i. 2. 8 and Sonn. 38. 10), that rarietia 
indiscoverable in any genuine play of Shake- 
speare "(the islFoliohasit twice within the apace 
of three lines in Temp, ii- I. 5S, 60}, and so on 
through a list of like blunders, which Mr. Furru- 
vatl shows up as they deserve in the Sftclator, 
ending one of his communications on the subject 
with this sharp rap at Swinburne : 

Surely, of all shams in matters Shaksperean, 
the greatest is that of a man pretending to be a 



judge of Shakspere's words and style, sneering 
at others for not knowing them and yet declaring 
shamelessly that words used by the poet in nt 
Tempttt, king John, Richard III, the Sonneti, 
Venutand Aaonit, and Lucrae ace not his. 

We shall be curious to see what Swinburne 
will have to say in reply. If he is no more famil- 
iar with Shakespeare's English than his criticisms 
indicate, it would be well for him to consult Mrs. 
Clarke's and Mrs. Fumess's Cencordanees or 
Schmidt's Lexicon before he writes again on the 
subjecL 

" Shakespearean " or " Shabeapearian i" — 
A friend writes to ask which of these forms is 
correct f Both have good authority to sustain 
thero- Shakespearian is the old and well-estab- 
lished form, perhaps the only one in use until 
within a very few years, and preferred by many 
writers now (as by Abbott in his Shakeipearian 
Grammar) -, while the other has the analogy of 
similar adjectives in its favor, and is therefore 
preferred by some recent writers. From habit 
we personally write Shakespearian, but we have 
no quarrel with those who choose the other form, 
any more than with those who write the pi>et's 
name as Shaktfere or Skakipeare, though we fol- 
low the early editions of his works In giving it 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. FumivoU's Introduction to the " Leo- 
pold Shakapere." — Those of our readers who 
buy the " Leopold Shaispere," or who are so 
lucky as to get it under the very liberal oSer vi 
the publishers of the Literary World, may be as- 
sured that Mr. Furnivall's biographical and criti- 
cal Introduction is alone well worth the price of 
the volume. It Gits izo octavo pages in close 
type, and would make a good book by itself. We 
regret that the publishers arc not willing to issue 
it in separate form ; doubtless because they know 
that many will buy the edition for the sake of this 
part of it — as we did. If, however, we had no 
other edition of Shakespeare, and wanted only a 
one-volume edition, we should take this oite. 
The text, though we do not consider it Che best, is 
good enough for ordinary purposes ; and the illus- 
re possibly better than none, certainly 
as good as could be expected for the price. But 
if the faults and defects of the edition were ten- 
fold what they arc, Mr. Furnivall's Introduction 
would easily turn the scale in its favor in compe- 
ith any other one-volume edition we 
know of. 

The " Rugby Edition " of Shakespeare.— 

Each play is published separately, and edited by 
ipcteni scholar; the greatest care is given to 
the xsthetic department of annotation. This edi- 

>n should always be studied in connection with 
Wright's " Clarendon Press " series ; as the text- 
itions of the latter are excellent, but 
the editor utterly eschews the least approach to 

ithetic, or as he terms it, " sigu-posl " criticism. 

lis course detracts much from the value of his 

>rk. Learners frequently requite an experi- 
enced guide to point out to them the beauties of 
language, of situation, and characterization, quite 
as much as they need the aid of textual exegesis. 
It must not be understood, however, that the 
Rugby editors confine their notes to xsthetic crit- 
icism. Great atteotioD i* given to verbal and 
etymological matters ; and many of their notes 
on obsolete phrases, derivations, and changes of 
meaning in the Poet's words, are especially perti- 
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nent, as well as entertaining. Occasionally, per- 1 ligibl< 
haps, paraphrase is suffered to run with too loose 
a rein over the text ; as, for example, in the very 
first note at the opening of the Temftit : — 

itso/i.— Here muter : what cheer? 
Mail.— Good, ipcili to the mirinen, tie. 

Here the editor, Mr. J. Sartees Phillpotts, 
says; "Good, ' I am glad you are at band ;'" and 
^ain, in line zo : 



Gtnt.— Good, yei remember wbnm ihou hut iboird : " 

where Mr. Phillpots says ; " Geod, ' you are in the 
right." But is not this forcing a meaning upon a 
word, rather than c;itracling one from i( t This 
usage of the adjective "good," in the vocative, 
like our modern use of " dear," and " sweet," is 
common enough in Shakespeare, and other old 
dramatists, both by itself, and in the combinations 
" good thou," and " good now ; " and it is simply 
an abbreviated fonn for " Good friend," or " Good 
fellow." We have it ^ain in this very scene (line 
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also, Dxhr Faustus, sc x. Si, Ftof. Waid's ed. 
(iv. I. 34, Dr. Wagner's ed.) ; 



:inbcrnl he 












In the famous erui at the beginning of the 
third act of the Temfeit,— 

But these Bweet thoughl* do even ref rah 



HoMbt 



«, when I 



Mr. Phillpotts seems to me to strain his interpre- 
tation beyond warranted limits. He expU 
last line but one thus: "the sweet thoughts 
which made my labours pleasures, occupy m 
intensely that they make my pleasures back into 
labours again." He says this must be the sense 
in order to give any point to " even." But, the 
point to " even refresh " is in its antithesis to " I 
forget." I am forgetting my work, but for all 
that I am not idle, as one might suppose; for 
these sweet thoughts of Miranda so refresh me 
after my labours, that it is not time lost, for with 
them I can pursue my task with renewed energy : 
thoughts of my mistress not only prevent my la- 
bours from being fatiguing, they "even refresh" 
them, and make Ihem light and joyous. In other 
words, it is true the sweet thoughts of my love 
apparently make me "forget " my task; but then 
they are really no detriment, as their effect on 
my spirits is such that they "even refresh" my 
labours, so that I accomplish more while I think 
and forget, than I should by continuous wtirk. 
The last line of this speech has given rise to 
more speculation and emendation than probably 
any other in the whole of Shakespeare ; but it 
has always seemed to me that nowhere wal 
change less necessary ; and after reading, I be- 
lieve, nearly everything in print on the subject, I 
am still of the same opinion. If we » 
be content to take the words as they stand, a good 
sense comes out of them. They may, perhaps, 
by twisting and alteration, he made to yield an 
mfreved meaning ; but so long as they are intel- 



, we must accept them as what the poet 
and try to explain them accordingly. All 
the four Folios are uniform in prinlins, and 
puiKtua/it^, Ihiu : 

Uou biiiic kui, when I doe ii. 
except that the first Folio prints l^it for leajl, and 
the Fourth de for doe, which are mere matters of 
thography. And these are our only authority. I 
think that the words " Most busy least " refer nei- 
thoughts," nor to "labours," but to Fer- 
dinand himself 1 and that they are simply a qual- 
ified superlative : " Most busy least " = least most 
busy =Uarl buiieil ; the word "least" being 
placed last by inversion for the sake of the rhythm. 
We have examples in the poet of qualified com- 
paratives, why may he not use a qualified super- 
? And alter what Ferdinand has just said 
of the thoughts of his mistress refreshing his la- 
while he stopped to rest, it Is but a natural 
of the same strain of exaggerated 
paradox for him to add, that he was really Uoil 
busiest — making least progress — while he was at 
work, for then be had not time to indulge the 
thoughts that so refreshed his labours. He 
gained more — made mote headway in his task, 
by stopping to think of Miranda, than if he bad 
kept steadily on ; and when others would sup- 
pose him Che " most busy," viz. : when he was at 
work, he was in reality Chen the " least " so ; be- 
ing " most busy least," when he did it. The pro- 
noun " it " refers to the job of carrying logs that 
he was engaged in; and as he utters these last 
words, he picks up the log he had dropped, 
proceeds to carry it to the pile. 

Six years ago I sent this explanation to 
Ingleby ; and although he did not give [t the high 
authority of his approval, he advanced no pailii 
ularly strong argument against it. He is con 
mitCed to Mr. Bullock's very ingenious reading, 
"most buiUitsl" at "most busiilcst;" the idea 
being Chat the word buiiitist had becc 
jointed in the printing office of the fit: 
and made into the two words " basie lis 
Hudson advocates changing the comi 
transferring "least" to the end of the 
account of the ictus, thus : 

M«i bui)>, when I do it lean. 
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THE LIBRAST HOYXlfEirT THIBTT 
TEAB8 AGO. 

HE legislative detei mi nations, touching the 
establishincnC of public libraries to be sus- 
ilned by taxation, have very nearly even dates 
1 the United States and in Great Britain. The 
iperiences of the two countries in relation Co 
ibtaty facilicies bad been somewhac different, 
iDwever; but even in England the complaints of 
scholars for accommoda lions suited to their 
needs were only less loud than in America. 
Panizzi, in 1843, had shown to Parliament how a 
library of 300,ocx} volumes could be sadly deli- 
clenC in many departments. A notable deficiency, 
for instance, was that of American books. Gra. 
hame, in 1825, had to go to Giitiingen for a bet- 
ter collection of these books, necessary in his 
studies of our United Slates history, ihan all Che 
libraries of Biitain could supply. Twenty y< 



later the British Museum had few Am 
books, where they now may be reckoned by hun- 
dreds of thousands ; and the Bodleian did noC be- 
gin to buy American books on any system till 
■847. 
Indeed in the history of libraries little strikes 
le more forcibly than their unregulated growth. 
Personal predilections in the librarian, considera- 
tions of other sorts, sometimes neces^ly, all tend 
to make libraries lop-sided, and we owe more lo 
Paniizi and Thomas Walts than to any others, 
wide and more universal spirit has of late 
years prevailed in the formation of great general 
libraries. One is struck in looking over tbe 
catalt^ue of books on French history, 
printed by the great Paris library, to see how 
:oinparatively meager it is in all books written in 
other languages than French. We know that so 
lale as iSig the British Museum had nothing of 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, or Lessing. Thomas 
Watts said that Ihe great libraries of London 
and Paris in his day were richer in Italian books 
than any in Italy, and it is equally true, as Watts 
again says, that Che "best recent conlribulions to 
Spanish history and literature have come from 
Boslon,"and that was because privatefortuitesbad 
done there what public money failed to do in Eng- 
land in fashioning Ihe necessary libraries for such 
work. It was a wise saying of the late Professor 
ewett, that a collection of books is no more a 
ibrary, than a collection of men is an army. 
It is in these days noteworthy that but a small 
proportion of the readers at the British Museum 
that library for any other purpose Ihan 
authorship, and chat it is so used is a natural re- 
sult of the efforts that characlcrized Panizri's 
management. But his control was checked by 
ifhculCies. Money, so essential to any great and 
adequate work, was grudgingly bestowed. With 
fiCling resources, Edwards would not have been 
obliged to testify in 1S49, of the British Museum, 
that it was no unusual thing for three years to 
pass before a book got into its catalogue. Per- 
haps matters had a little improved, when tbe 
next year, 1S5CS Panizzi put it in evidence that 
the ordinary delay was from six weeks to three 
months, and what he added is significant for the 
times, — "In most libraries it is not thought deni- 
able lo let readers have new books at all." 

"Considering tbe British Museum," Panizzi 
himself had testified in 1836 before the Selecl 
Committee of Parliament, "to be a national 
library for research, its utility increases In pro- 
portion with the very rare and cosily books in 
preference Co modern books. 1 want a poor stu- 
dent Co have the same means of indulging his 
learned curiosity, as the richest man in Che king- 
dom, as far as books go." With the disperse- 
of great private collections the work of 
garnering these rarities has gone on. Indeed, it 
has often been urged in favor of private collec- 
tions that they render it easier in the end to cull 
for public ones. Thomas Watts ctanplained that 
these personal gatherings of books too often "with. 
drew from public use what is not turned to pri- 
vate account," but he found the compensation in 
what is almost inevitably their destiny. "Many 
a smile has been excited by the maxim oE the en- 



thus 
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navigable canals ; but iC may well be maintained 
that Che chief use of private libraries, after they 
have run their course for a generation, is to feed 
public collections." |-) VjOO^ It.' 
The policy of eclecticism was just bc^^ing to 
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be found unworthy of a great library. Then it 
was aa t fear sometimes today it is, one of the 
libraiian's hardest taaks tocombat the prcfudicea 
of special sludenti, who belittle the importance 
of all knowledge but their own. II is, over again, 
the reason of th« Caliph for destroying the A\ex- 
andrian library — the Koran is enough. Spe- 
cialists are too apt to have their Korans. 

M. Libri, before the Pailiamentaiy Commission 
in 1849, enunciated some truths that needed 
more to be enforced then than now, but which 
even today, forced as they are constantly upon 
the convictions of librarians, do not always come 
home to the conception of even scholarly workers 
at all times. " Nothing should be neglected," he 
urged. " We ought to prepare the material for 
(ulure students. Different editions give the se- 
cret of the writer's method" — and much more, 
"No great library ought to despise any publica- 
tion," said Van dc Weyer at the same lime. It 
was the pursuance of this policy that gave Ma- 
caulay the means to amass his vast store of illus- 
trative detail in his history. It was the want of 
it that made Gibbon complain that London had 
no libraries lo help him at an earlier day. Roscoe 
in Liverpool had to gather his own books when 
writing his Italian histories- 
While this was the case in England, it could 
not well be different in America. Slory might 
well doubt if in all America could be found a sin- 
gle library where Gibbon's references could be 
verified. John Quincy Adams, feeling the re- 
proach, drew off lists of Gibbon's references, and 
begun collecting them, but never carried the pro- 
ject very fat. George Livermore said in 1850 
that with us "the pursuits of literature wen 
expensive for any but fortune's favorites," and he 
pointed otit that all American libraries could 
furnish the books necessary to write the history 
of the New England Primer. It is well known 
that within the present generation, in Boston, 
Ticknor and Prescolt had themselves to form the 
collections needful in the pursuit of their literary 
work. Prof. C. C, Jewclt said in 1847 : " We do 
not possess in all our public libraries combined, 
books enough to meet the wants of a thorough 
scholar in any one of the great departments o 
human learning." Henry Stevens, in giving test! 
mony in London before the Commission of 1S49 
on the British Museum, thus compared the draw- 
backs to investigation here with those found in 
Europe ; " The want of large public libraries 
like those of Europe is much felt by students ir 
the United States. Many persons engaged ir 
work requiring great research are obliged to visil 
London or Paris or Berlin. These deliciencie! 
are being fast remedied by extensive private libra- 
ries upon particular subjects, such as those of 
Mr. Brown of Providence, Mr. Lenox of New 
York, Mr. Force of Washington, Mr. Barton of 
Philadelphia, Prof. Ticknor and Mr. Liver 
of Boston — the possessors of which are 
liberal in permitting the use of their books." It 
is to be remarked, in rect^nition of Mr. Watts'; 
theory, that of these private collections, thus 
classed by Mr. Stevens, only Mr. Brown's and 
Mr. Livcrmore's still remain apart from public 
use, if the liberality which nevertheless open; 
them to proper persons can deserve such a quali- 
fication. The collection of Mr. Lenox hai 
already been given to the public; Col. Force's is 
a part of the Library of Congress, while those of 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Ticknor, the first wholly, 
and the second, so far ai it pertained to the 



Spanish and Portuguese literatures, are now a 
part of the Public Library of Boston- 
It was while the Commission on the British 
Museum was sitting, and considering how belter 
to advance the scholar's interests, that the free 
library movement in England arose. It was ac- 
companied with misconceptions at the start- 
When at an earlier period the system of private 
circulating libraries was begun, it was needlessly 
feared by the booksellers that they would work 
injury to their sales. The present movement in 
some measure took shape from the unlikely no- 
tion that the store of useless duplicates, which 
the examinations had shown the British Museum 
to have, could in some way be utilized for educa- 
tional purposes by forming lending libraries. 
This view was probably not more removed from 
practical results, than another, which seemed at 
one lime to be considerably held to, that the es- 
tablishmelit of free libraries would be tantamount 
to fixing so many headquarters for polilical and 
religious agitation. The expense that seemed 
necessarily to follow was another great source of 
dissuasive argument. It had not got then to be 
recognized — and perhaps is not even now — that 
Watu was right when he said that " of all the In- 
stitutions of public magnificence that of » great 
library is at the same time the most useful and 
ihe least expensive." Nor was there any strong 
belief in there being a sufficient use for so many 
libraries as an Act of Parliament might evoke. 
General readers were by no means so common 
then in England as in the United Stales, or as in 
England now. Henry Stevens was testifying be- 
fore the Commission: "It strikes an American 
very forcibly on coming to England, to see how 
tittle reading there is among the laboring and 
business classes." But it was urged in the same 
evidence that the system of public lectures was 
doing much lo educate the masses to habits of 
reading, and the increased issue of popular books 
was both a result and a cause. 

The interest, however, engendered by the in- 
quiry, prompted Edward Edwards to prepare and 
publish his " Statistical View of Public Libraries," 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society, August, 
184S, and his showing of the shortcomings of 
England in library facilities, as compared with 
Continental countries, attracted the notice of 
Enrart, who led the movement in Parliament, and 
secured the Public Library Commission, in- 
structed to report " on the best means of extend- 
ing the establishment of libraries freely open tc 
the public" The report, which is dated 23 July, 
1849, and the evidence, make a Blue Book of 300 
pages. The Commission had sat from the 19th 
of April to the 12th of June, 

The result was Ihe passage of Enabling Act* by 
Parliament in 1850, giving towns the right l< 
propriate money for administering free libraries, 
but not for purchasing the books, the intention 
being that only such towns as had citizens of 
public spirit to make private grants for the books, 
should found a library. The towns first adopting 
the Acts were all in busy Lancashire — Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Salford. The benefits of 
the Acts have not been grasped in England 
the avidity shown in Massachusetts under similar 
conditions. Town councils have had to be urged 
to lay the Act before the people, and much pre- 
liminary labor has fallen upon the friends of the 
system. Organized efforts are being made 
at this late moment to ensure the success of the 
Acts in London. A two-thirds vote is requited 



adopt the Act, and it is claimed that this very 
decided majority has on the whole worked well. 

When a more liberal phrasing of the Act was 

proposed in 1855, it was found, however, that the 

legislative opposition had much fallen away, and 

ponents in 1S50 had become advocates, if si- 

Lt ones, in 1S55. It look ten years to marshal 

few as sixteen lowns on the side of the Act, 

however, and the next decade, 1860-1870, was 

only equally successful. The Wislminsltr Re- 

in October, 1S72, in surveying what had 

been accomplished, said that it was demonstrated 

that a great educational work was being carried 

□." A history of the changes in Ihe English 

law is sketched in that same article. 

Justin Winsok. 



BBOEHT FREITOH AND EVQLISH 
BOOKS. 

Its Midkis. Albert Castelnau. [Livy.] Bril- 
liant but substantial sketches of the Renaissance 
period ; with Cosmo, Lorenzo the MagniticeDt, 
and Pope Leo X as chief figures, and Rome and 
Florence as the scene : 

Our author begins by explaining what the re- 
sults were of the alliance between heathen litera- 
ture and Christian theology attempted during the 
middle ages; he shows us Virgil dressed in the 
costume of a twelfth-century magician, Aristotle 
brought In as a supporter of dogmatic theories 
laid down by the Church, and finally Dante em- 
bodying in his magnificent poem the whole 
scheme of medizval society — civil, political, lit- 
erary, and religious. The first volume of the 
work before us contains portraits of Gcmiithus 
Pletho, Lorenzo Valla, Pulci, XMi»A Sylvius 
Plccolomini, and other distinguished representa- 
tives of what may be styled the first Renais- 
sance. . . . The second volume opens with a 
series of chapters on the fine arts. — Saturday Kt- 



Lt> mariages dam raneimiu, SecUli /raifoist, 
E. Berlin. [L. Hacbette & Co.] A very satisfac- 
tory picture of old French society, derived chiefly 
from Dangeau, Saint-Simon Barbier, and Mad. 
de S^vignj, and divided into five parts : the 
House of France, the Nobles, the Secretaries of 
State, the Magistracy, Finance. 

Not only does the general history of society 
appear before us ; we have also the peculiarities 



tradesmen. It is both interesting and in 
to trace Ihe history of the principal families 
which have, from various causes and in various 
degrees, risen to importance; we watch ihe com- 
mencement, progress, vicissitudes, and some- 
times the decline, of their fortunes) we are in- 
vited to study a record of ambition, folly, and, 
not onfrequently, turpitude and vice ; the Lor- 
raine princes, the Colberts, the Le Telliers, the 
Villeroys, the D'Oimessons, tell us the slory at 
their origin ; and in this revelation, which beginr 



Bumham Bttthei. F. G. Heath. With right 
illustrations and a map. [Sampson Low & Co.] 
Stoke Pogis, or Pagts, the scene of Gray's Elegy, 
is included with Bumham Beeches ,in this Utile 
descriptive volume, Burnham Beeches having 
now becotne a part of London. The society 
around long preserved the local color of Jane 






vels. 



There were old ladies of gentle birth who 
drove in their carriages to market towns, not so 
much to purchase, as to gossip for hours at the 
counter with their favorite liadesmen ; they talked 
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equally fjunilUrly with high and tow, and yet with 
them none ever took a liberty. Their quaint 
charities would shock Ihe nerves of a secretary of 
an organization society of our day. In one hard 
season when no work was to be had. Lady Gren- 
ville, of Dropmorc, employed half the scanty 
population in planting strawberries in her outly- 
ing woods ; and many a feast have we had, and 
many a basketful have we brought home, of the 
produce of those plants. Almost every family 
around had its romance of humour or of tragedy. 
Of later days Mr. Heath mentions the Grotes 
and their distinguished guests ; but he does not 
name one of these of whom wc heard at almost 
our last visit to the neighbourhood. The labour- 
ers told us they would gladly walk a mile round 
after their day's work was done on the chance oE 
hearing the lady sing who was at Mrs. Grotes'. 
Her name was then Jenny Lind.— W. WebiUr in 
Uu Aiodtmy. 

limO B NOT IOES. 
Tovin and Window Gardening, including 
ihe Structure, Habits, and Uses of Plants. 
a course of sixteen lectures given out o 
school hours to pupil-teachers and childreo 
attending the Leeds Board schools. Ry 
Caroline M. Buckton. [London. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.] Prizes were offered to 
the children of Che schools at Leeds for win- 
dow gardens, that is, for plants nurtured by 
the children themselves in boxes, set in the 
cottage or house windows ; window-gardi 
ing was found to have its di£Bcu!cies and 
failures ; so Miss Bucklon, a member of the 
school board, who had oflered the pri 
gave the children a practical course of 
teen lectures, or lessons, on 
nature, and growth of plants, and how 
grow them. Hence this book, which ci 
sists of these lectures, illustrated by wood- 
cuts. It is an easy introduction to botany, 
which covers a rather wide field — wider than 
was quite necessary, or useful. The expo- 
sition Is neat and clear, generally to the pur- 
pose, with a fair share of the little mistakes 
and overdoings which few amateur teachers 
avoid. The practical directions for town 
and window-gardening in a simple and cheap 
way are as good as can be. 

We must say of the McCuffey Readers that 
they are as attractive and as excellent a 
series as we have ever examined. There are 
five in all : First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth. The selections, both in prose and 
verse, are uncommonly good; the gradatioi 
is judicious; and many of our most emlnen 
authors are represented. The compiler' 
constant aim is obvious, to produce proper 
ethical results in connection with drill 
reading ; and the books as a whole, as wc 
have reason to testify from several weeks of 
actual trial, are very fascinating for pteasuri 
reading. Their great charm, however, is ii 
their pictures, which it is no exaggeration ti 
say are in the best style, both as respects 
drawing and engraving, now compassed by 
American art. There are any number of 
cuts scattered lavishly through these books 
which are equal in beauty of design and del- 
icacy of execuiion to the best work that ha^ 
been seen in Scribner's Magazine. We can 



)re. It is a pleasure to think of the 

silent influence on the side of truth and 

purity and beauty which these choice readers 

rt on the thousands of American 

children into whose hands they will come. 

■ked degree do they deserve the at- 

3f teachers and school committees. 

[Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.] 

The Constilulional and Political History 
of ihe United States. By Dr. H. von Hoist. 
Translated from the German by John J. 
Lalor, A. M. 1828-184.6. Jackson's Ad- 
ion in Annexation of Texas. [Chi- 
cago: Callaghan & Co.] With the topics 
involved in the construction of the first 
volume of Mr. von Hoist's history he is 
at home than with those whicli this 
volume introduces. The philosophy of the 
Revolution he has mastered \ and he deals, 
in the flrst volume, with great success, with 
e rudimentary forces which were 
represented on the one side by Hamilton, 
the other side by Jefferson, in the 
government of the new republic. When, 
however, he enters on the era which is inau- 
gurated by General Jackson's administration, 
a more complex system exhibits itself. Itis 
no longer a contrast between liberalism and 
conservatism, for the liberals are as much 
divided in their party allegianc 

Hoist's treatment of this new era is that he 
ignores this complicity. Taking slavery 
his objective point, he treats as comparatively 
important the political struggles on other 
lies by which the administrations which hi 
discusses were marked. Keeping this ii 
and making due allowance for this pe- 
culiar arrangement of his material, there is 
much in Mr. von Hoist's work to admire. 
He has spared no pains to collect materials, 
) familiarize himself with our history. 
And from his own stand-pointof the suprem- 
acy of the slavery issue, he gives us a philos- 
ophy of history which, if not sustained by 
facts, is at least lucid and 



"The New Plutarch" is rather a high- 
sounding title for the series of brief biogra- 
phies of great men of all time, recently pro- 
jected in England, and to be republished in 
the United States by G. P. Putnam's Sons ; 
and if the initial volume, Abraham Lincoln, 
by Charles Godfrey Leland, gives us the 
intellectual dimensions and qualities of those 
which are to follow, the series will hardly 
fulfill the expectations which its title should 
awaken. The name of Plutarch, associated 
as it is forever with his memorable " Lives 
of Illustrious Men," is suggestive of an 
lytic power, a philosophic grasp, a facility of 
description, and a stately eloquence of dic- 
tion, in the delineation of human character 
and action, which make his biographical his- 
tories models for all time, and set them al- 
most if not altogether by themselves among 
the literature of their kind. Perhaps it 



would be impossible to treat such a subject 
Abraham Lincoln with anything like the 
classic charm which may attach to the heroes 
tiquity; Mr. Conder,and Mr. Brodribb, 
Mr. Samuel Lee and others may give us 
truly Plutarchian sketches of Judas 
Maccabeus, Alexander, Hannibal, and the 
other majestic personages of the past who 
share with Lincoln and Victor Em- 
manuel and Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, the honors of this new series. Mr. 
Leland has written just a good, straight-for- 
ward, readable, unpretending story of the 
lartyred President's life and nothing more; 
beginning with the sparse incidents of his 
rough Western childhood and youth, and 
gathering about his manhood the important 
events of the political and military history in 
which his later years were spent. The style 
simple, and well adapted to young minds, 
but the method rather cursory and common- 
place. There are a few errors of careless or 
hasty writing in the text. [$1.00.] 

The Young Folk^ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things. By John D. Champlin, Jr. lUus. 
[Henry Holt & Co. J3.oo.] This handsome ' 
but not over-large volume is a very success- 
ful embodiment of a very excellent plan. 
The idea of the compiler is to present in 
compact form and simple language informa- 
tion upon the great variety of topics which 
lie within the range of average children's in- 
quiry, leaving out history and biography, but 
including the "common things" of natural 
science, practical mechanics, architecture, 
trades, manufactures, the arts, etc. The ar- 
rangement of contents is alphabetical, and 
an index facilitates reference. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent A few 
itles taken at random will give the best idea 
of the scope of the work. Opening to p. 

find Lime, Linden, Linen, Linseed, 
and Lion ; and then in succession Liquorice, 
Lithograph, Lizard, Llama, Loadstone, Lob- 
ster, Lock, Locust, Logwood, Loom, Louse, 
Lungs, Lynx, Macaroni, Mace, Mackerel, 
Madder, Magnesium, Magnet, and soon. So 
we have been able to examine, the in- 
formation is accurately and judiciously given, 

"young folks "only, but many adults, 
will find the book constantly useful. The 
habit of resort to such works is one which it 
is highly important to cultivate in children, 
and we think that wise would be the parents 
who should put this attractive and helpful 
volume within easy reach of their boys and 
girl.. 



The volume Fantasma and Other Poems 
comes to us from a Kansas City publishing 
house [Ramsey, Millet & Hudson] without 
author's name or wordof introduction. Itis 
clearly a man's work, and it is work of rather 
better quality than the average of unfaroed 
verse. The opening poem. " Fantasma," is 
a long production, in dramatic form ; a fairy 
tale which is given a grotesque side by the 
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figuring in it of a. negro servant whose very 
natural dialect sounds amusingly incongruous 
in connection with the etherial conver.s 
fairy Florian. Here is a fundamental defect 
in the conception of the piece, which 
grace of treatment could overcome. "The 
Light Bringer" is a long and rather prosaic 
narrative poem, in a hundred and seven stan 
zas, and then left unfinished. " Marcella,' 
which follows, in three cantos, is a romanci 
of the Blue Ridge, which might equally well 
have been told in prose. The author ap- 
pears at his best perhaps in the short poems 
which close the volume, several of which are 
marked by pleasing sentinent and good ver- 
sification. From one, a tribute to Mrs. 
Browning, we make this extract: 



Bui froni the world where now ihou ut, 

The hidden volume of aij heail, 
Rendinj; ia pagei one bjr one 
A> I Ihy prinid veiK ban dane : 

Tb« worid hu cnwoed thee irilh the bar, 

A iiW oi ihe wDodi 1 hj 

Amid the liureU on thjr ihrine— 
M>KDaJia, pure and perfect dower, 

The Memoir cf Seargent S. Prentiss, by 
his brother, Rev. Dr. G. L. Prentiss, of New 
York, was first published in 1855, and has 
long been out of print. A new edition of it 
has been called for by the undying interest 
in the man, and an increased sense of the 
value of his opposition to some political her- 
esies still showing their heads, notably repu- 
diation. Mr. Prenlisa was born in Portland, 
Me., in 1S08, graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1826, and soon removed to the Soutli, re- 
siding successively in Natchez, Vicksburg, 
and New Orleatis. He died in the former 
city in 1850. He was elected to Congress in 
183S, where he carried his reputation as an 
orator to a high point. He made an uncom- 
promising fight against Mississippi repudia- 
tion, and it was his disgust with the course 
pursued by the State which ted him to re- 
move to New Orleans. Many of the issues 
which enlisted his remarkable powers have 
passed away ; but a new generation has 
arisen to whom his name is comparatively a 
strange one, and who might read with inter- 
est and profit the story of his brief but influ- 
ential life. "It was impossible," said the 
late cx-Gov, Crittenden of Kentucky, "to 
know him without feeling for himadmiration 
and tove. His genius, so rich and rare; his 
heart, so warm,generous, and magnanimous; 
and his manners, so graceful and so genial, 
could not fail to impress these sentiments on 
all who approached him. Eloquence was 
part of his nature, and over his private con- 
versation, as well as his public speeches, it 
scattered its sparkling jewels with more than 
royal profusion." The memoir makes two 
smalt volumes. [Scribner's Sons. $2.50.] 



"Is Life Worth Living?" was the ques- 
tion which Mr. Wm. H. Mallock, the brill- 
iant young English essayist, asked in his 
latest publication. The Value of Life is the 
title of an anonymous volume in reply, just 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. We 
doubt if the game were worth the candle. 
Mr. Matlock's inquiry, as he made it, 
hardly an important one. Its character and 
temper made it ephemeral. It was not deep 
and strong and serious enough really to lay 
hold of the common consciousness, nor were 
its conclusions such as to impress thoughtful 
minds with any new convictions. The 
thor of the reply, who might be Mr. Froth- 
ingham, for example, gives a fair abstract of 
Mr. Maltock's argument, and treats it g( 
ally with civility and fairness; but his an^ 
is made from the standpoint of the Positivist 
faith, or faithlessness, and therefore will be 
no more satisfactory to many minds than the 
original dissertation itself. It is wri 
however, with a good deal of intelligence and 
ability, and will interest those who wen 
terested in Mr. Mallock's volume. [f^i-So.] 



NEWS AND N OTES. 

— T. Nelson & Sons have a pretty novelty 
children's loy-books, with transformalion pictures 
ingeniously contrived to extend through the hook 
by simply turning the leaves. Old folks as well 
as young folks will enjoy the famous ride of John 
Gilpin depicted in this way. 

— Prof. Mai Miiller is »n applicant for [h< 
position of Keeper of the Grey Library at Cape 
Town, as successor to the late Dr. Bleek, hi; 
special purpose being to prosecute Dr. Bleek's 
researches into the languages of Soulh Africa. 

— Miss Btaddon's thirty-fifth novel, just out in 
I.ondon, is entitled The Cloven Feet. 

— The little folks will welcome the good news 
(hat St. Nicholas is to bring them sixteen more 
pages every month, beginning with the Novem- 

— Appearances would indicate that the makii^ 
o( "quarto juveniles" has been overdone this 
season. We have heard already of three hun- 
dred, and more are yet to come. This wholesale 
manufacture certainly means loss to somebody. 

— A traveller in Australia some years ago said 
that the three works Sure to be found in every 
settler's cabin were the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Macaulay's Essays. It would almost seem as if 
Ihe American demand for the latter was expected 
10 equal the Australian, for beside the editions 
already in the market, Albert Cogswell has 
brought out a cheap and attractive edition in 
three volumes, and A. C. Armstrong & Son 
announce another, also in three volumes, and the 
same in a single volume. This will have an in- 

iction by E. V. Whipple, of course adding 
greatly to its value. 

— Jansen, McCIutg & Co. will issue Thi Lift 
of Beiudid Arnold: llii PalriolUm and His 
Treason, by Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, which is 
largely based on manuscripts obtained from the 
Arnold family in England and Canada. A new 
juvenile will be Belle and the Bays by Mrs. Cor- 
bin, author of Rebecca. 

— Lee & Shepardwill immediately publish a 



new book by Jules Verne, The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman in China, which has just appeared In 
Paris- The book is described as both interesting 
and amusing, and many of the features of the 
day, such as the phonc^raph, Captain Boyton in 
his rubber suit, life insurance companies, bank- 
ing speculations, advertising schemes, and so on, 
are woven into the narrative. 

— Four coming publications by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons arc of interest to the religious world, 
namely: the final volutne of Lange's Commen- 
tary, on Numbers and Deuteronomy; 72r Con- 
fiict of Christianity with Heathenism, translated 
from the German of Gerhard Ulhorn, by Profes- 
sors Smyth and Ropes of Andover; Old Faiths 
in a Mem Light, by Newman Smyth, author of 
The Xtligious Feeling; and The Rise of Ihe 
Huguenots, by Prof. Henry M- Baird- This last 
will make two octavo volumes, and will unques- 
tionably take high rank among Ihe writings of 
American hiatonans. 

— Henry Holt Sl Co. are to bring out Romances 
of til Middle Ages, by the Rev. George W. 
Cox, which must not be confounded with Viktor 
Rydbcrg's Magic of Ihe Middle Ages, also coming 
this fall. Hector Berlioz is nearly ready, and 
Holden and Neweomb's Astronomy will follow. 

— It is a charming idea that Charles Scribner's 
Sons are to carry out in The Boys' Froitsart, 
giving the young folks in selected passages (with- 
out change of test) the incidents oE romance and 
chivalry of the old chronicles, which they will 
heartily enjoy but would not be likely to seek for 
themselves. The volume will be edited by Sid- 
ney Lanier, and will have full-page illustrations 
in the spirit of the text, by Alfred Kappes. 

— The Story of a Mysterious Disappearitnee 
will probably be the title of the new novel by the 
author of The Leavenworth Case. "Parley's 
Fireside Library" is the title under which are 
classed three old favorites in juvenile literature 
made over new by James Miller, with fresh illus 
t rations, etc They arc Camp Fires of the Revo- 
lution, by Henry C. Watson, Pariey's Thousand 
and One Stories, and Parley's Merry Tales. 
Popular Fairy Tales Illustrated by Custave Dori, 
with full-page pictures, gives the stories of Red 
Riding liood, Cinderella, Blue Beard, and Seven 
League Boots, in a quarto printed only on one 
side of the page. 

— The sumptuous quartos Italy, Switterland, 
India, etc., imported by Scribner & Welford, are 
to have a companion volume this holiday season, 
in Venice, by Charles Vriarte, who, with the aid 
of five hundred and twenty-five illustrations, 
gives a brilliant representation of the place in 
history and art of the "Queen of the Adriatic," 
A more picturesque subject and one appealing 
to more general interest could not have been 
selected. Beside the archiiectnral beauty and 
unique character of the city, its connection with 
industries which it has carried to Ihe height of 
art especially adapts it to be the basis of a 
grandly llliistraied work. Separate chapters arc 
given to typography, blown glass, mosaics, laces, 
costume, and medals. Many reproductions of 
unique plates, rare engravings, curious devices, 
and details of architecture decoration and art 

k enhance Ihe value of the volume. Other 
announcements of the firm are Stories from the • 
Greek Tragedians, by Alfred Church, whose Eng- T I f-* 
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n illustrated edition of J^e Ingelddry 
Ltgtndi, containing reproductions of larger pic- 
tures and a new book on card-playing, by Caven- 
dish, the whist authority. Tht Little Sfatttri, by 
William Bell Scott, in the "Illustrated Biogra- 
phies of Great Artists," scans the better known 
artists of the time of Albert Durer — Albrecht 
Alldotfer, Hans Sebald Beham and Barthot 
Beham, Heinrich Aldegrever, Georg Pencz, 
Jacob Binck and Hans Brosamer. It contains 
twenty -three illustrations. 
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HATTHET ABNOLD'S WOBSSWOBTR.* 

WHAT a tribute to a poet is paid by a 
critic who, selecting from the product 
of the poet's whole life, to compress ii 
one the t)est of seven or eight volumes, 
finds more thao one hundred and fifty choice 
poems, filling between nine and (en thousand 
lines. When the poet is Wordsworth, and 
the critic Matthew Arnold, readers feel as- 
sured that they have within reach a golden 
volume. The bulk of Wordsworth's poetry 
grew to be a veil intercepting the public 
view, and many readers would not take the 
trouble, or had not the skill, to lift this veil. 
Mr. Arnold has put It aside with so judicious 
a hand that the poetic creation of Words- 
worth stands forth brilliantly and accessibly 
ia its individual grandeur and beauty. 

The number Mr. Arnold has deemed 
worthy of being stamped for admission into 
his select volume will astonish by its large- 
ness some even of Wordsworth's admirers. 
A proof it is of deep mental resources that, 
in the judgment of a distinguished brother- 
poet who is an exacting, and has earned the 
name of a great, critic, Wordsworth should 
have written one hundred and fifty poems, 
each one a fresh projection from the poet's 
individuality, each one to remain fresh for- 
ever, becaase e^ch one is glorified through 
the virtue there is in " the vision and the 
faculty divine." Several of tbem, such as 
JfulA, Tht Brothers^ Michael, the great 
Ode, are two hundred lines or more long, 
and others a hundred. 

In his arrangement Mr. Arnold has wisely 

d edited br Matthew 



rejected the too subjective classification of 
Wordsworth, and substituted one less r 
physical. Making his first divisioi 
"Poems in Ballad Form," he opens the 
volume with "We Are Seven." 1 once 
heard a cultivated scholar say that his test 
of a man's capacity to appreciate poetry was 
that he should admire " Sam.son Agonis- 
tes." Such tests are not infallible, but so 
much may safely be said, that those are not 
the readers fully to enjoy this volume of 
Wordsworth's tiest, who do not feel thi 
deep significance, the sweet simplicity, of this- 
little poem, which so strongly illustrates the 
unique power of poetic genius to illuminate 
what it lights upon, and illustrates with 
touching distinctness the bent of Words- 
worth's genius to light upon the primary, 
innocent, domestic yearnings and affections, 
together with his gift to lift tbem into the 
glowing atmosphere of the beautiful. 

Sixty sonnets out of the five hundred, are 
included in the selection, and many more 
might have been, but for the wish to keep 
the volume within a limited compass, mak- 
ing it a. distillation from the original seven. 
We miss "The White Doe of Rylsione," 
excluded by its length, or, perhaps, by the 
judgment of the editor, who possibly does 
not rank it so high as some " Wordsworth- 
ians " do. 

The preface is an enduring chapter of 
criticism of the highest quality. Mr. Arnold, 
a poet and thinker of fine culture and large 
active experience, writes on so congenial a 
subject with poetic insight and consummate 
discrimination. A writer of his power and 
refinement should not permit his pen to slip 
into improprieties or vulgarisms ; other 
writers will cite his example to justify their 
misdemeanors. In the very first sentence 
of the preface is written, "when subscrip- 
: were being raised ; " and on another 
page, " iomi thirty years since." 

On the cover of the volume is a welcome 
little vignette of Wordsworth's modest 
house, Rydal Mount ; and a portrait of his 
thoughtful head fills the center of the title- 
page. Georgk H. Calvert. 



THE UEHOIB OF THE TAITS.* 

THIS little record, of two lives only 
recently passed away, can hardly fail to 
please as well as touch those who have the 
opportunity of perusing it. Everyone in 
England is acquainted with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his public capacity ; but 
everyone has had the privilege of know- 
ing him in his own home circle, or of tracing 
the various influences that have borne upon 
his ecclesiastical career. The first pan of 
the book, which is written by the Archbishop 
himself, shows us the great dignitary of the 
Church divested of all outward ceremonial, 

Iheiine and Cra^Iuid Tail. A MEinoir of Ihe Wife 
and Son of Archibald Campbell, Aichbitbop of Cmnlerburr. 
Ediledi u the nquot o( Ihe Arcbbithop, br the Rer. 

n Beahun, D. D. UiKinilkD & Co. mid. 



surrounded by his family, and subject in no 
light degree to the trials which beset ordina- 
ry men. He glances briefly at his college days 
and his marriage, and then introduces us to 
Mrs. Tait at the time of his own first head- 
mastership at Rugby School, where he suc- 
ceeded the renowned Dr. Arnold in a task of 
great difficulty and responsibility. It is here 
that the sweetness, intelligence, and tact of 
his wife stand out most prominently. She 
was ever the Archbishop's right hand even 
at this early stage in his labors ; and doubt- 
less many reforms in the then rapidly rising 
school may be traced to the strong sympathy 
and quick perceptions of this gifted woman, 
who still lives in the memory of many old 
Rugbeians, as the gentle monitress, the 
tender sick nurse of their boyhood. 

The story of the young head master's 
wooing and winning of his wife, who was 
Catherine Spooner, is thus pleasantly told 
by Dr. Sandford, now Lord Bishop of Gib- 
raltar: 



galloping over to Uunchurch, to spend the even- 
ing under my fathei'a tool. We u^wd at times, 
after dinner, to read aloud Waller Scott's novels, 
or some other inleresline Ixjok, and we all felt 
pleasure when Catherine Spooner took Che book- 
On one occasion we were reading Ai^atkes, and 
she made a false quantilv in pronouncing the 
Greek word " Agape," and was set right % the 
iiead master. She was very pretty and graceful, 
in those sunny days, and, moreover, had a sweet- 
ness, a fresbrtess, and a charm of manner which 
were peculiarly attractive. She won the heartof 
every one at Uunchurch. Her lighleit wish was 
law to my brother and myself. Nuthins would 
we not have done to win a smile from her, or a 
kindh word. Her engajement was glad news to 
the home circle al the Vicarage. ... My father, 
on hearing of the engagemeni, wrote to the head 
master thai he- was glad to find that he had 
laught Catherine the right way to pronounce 
" Agape." 

From Rugby, Dr. and Mrs. Tait removed 
the Deanery of Carlisle, where a terrible 
calamity overtook them — five of their chil- 
being swept away at one blow from an 
epidemic of scarlet fever. The eldest son, 
Craufurd, the subject of the second memoir, 
and a little girl, then an infant, were all that 
remained to them out of a nursery of seven. 
A narrative of this crushing sorrow, written 
n Mr«. Tait's own words, is added to th« 
lecond part of the book. No mother could 
ead it without tears, so bitter, so poignant, 
and so fresh seems the grief, even at this 
distance of time. But the patience and 
Christian fortitude of this noble woman 
enabled her to bear with resignation a 
bereavement which would have shaken the 
faith and courage of many. The Queen 
herself, fore most among the numerous friends 
who hastened to eapress their sympathy, 
offered Dr. Tait the Bishopric of London, 
in the hope that a complete change of scene 
and a fresh sphere of activity, might soothe 
the afflicted parents, and turn their minds 
from the too-frequent realization 
losses. This offer was gladly acceptei 
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the Deanerjr of Carlisle exchanged for 
London House and Fulham, ihe lown and 
suburban residences of the Bishops of Lon- 
don. Later on, came the promolion to the 
Archbishopric of Canlerbury and Lambelh 
Palace. Throughout all these changes Mrs. 
Tait remained the same ; practical, energetic, 
enthusiastic; visiting the poor untiringly, 
founding an orphanage and a convalescent 
home, and entering with never-Hagging zeal 
and spirit into every department of her 
husband's work in which it was feasible for 
her to assist him. Three more children were 
bora to her during her residence at Fulham ; 
and though the lost ones could never be 
replaced, " her nursery," as she sadly said, 
"was filling again," and some compensation 
for the terrible trials of the past was per- 
mitted her. For years her life was peaceful 
and happy, and full of good works; and in 
the meantime her son Craufurd was growing 
up and had reached manhood. Alway: 
delicate, his health was a source of anxiety 
to both his parents, who had been made to 
feel the uncertainty of human life i 
solemn and impressive a manner. I 
indeed the final drop in their already 
flowing cup of sorrow, when Craufurd, who 
had been ordained and presented with the 
Incumbency of St John's Church, Notting 
Hill, was attacked with sudden illness and 
died in the early part of the summer of 1878. 
His visit to the United States shortly befoi 
his death many will remember. 

This last bereavement, the loss of her 
first-bom and only son, who was a young 
man of great promise and a universal favor- 
ite, was fatal to the sorrow-stricken mother. 
She survived him but six months, and was 
then laid by his side in Addington Church 
Yard. 

Such is the memoir of this mother and 
son — simple, truthful, sad. It is impossibh 
in a brief notice to give an idea of the 
earnestness which pervades the book, 
the reality which gives il so pathetic a 
charm. Still less can we enter into the 
religious views freely expounded and dis- 
cussed throughout its pages. We must 
content ourselves by remarking that the 
great differences of opinion on church 
ters which existed between the Archbishop 
and his wife (she had strong Tractarian 
tendencies), never at any time disturbed 
the perfect harmony of their uni 
that the Rftmoir af Catherine and Craufurd 
Tait is a life's history which should find 
its place in every home, as a le 
only of submission and faith, but also of the 
still rarer virtues of Christian charity and 
toleration. 



— It [s gelling to be believed that all the wars 
ind rumors of wars which now agitate Europe 
ind ihe East are only plois uf London joumalism 
to make work for Mr. Archibald Korbes. 

— Lindsay & Blakiston have in preparation a 
fifth edition of Dr. Lionel Beale's Haw to IVort 1 
tniti Ikt Alitrosiopi. 



ABBOTT'S LAW DIOTIONAEY.' 

ON taking up these compact volumes, 
one's first thought is a query whether 
there is room, in legal literature, for a com- 
petitor of the old and popular work of Bou- 
But the rivalry is only in part ; a 
comparison of the two reveals a dissimilarity 
of plan concealed under a likeness of name. 
Bouvier is really a law encyclopeedia ; we 
have now to do with a dictionary, pure and 
simple, in which everything is subordinated 
to definition. And it may be said that the 
great multiplication of text-books on all sub- 
divisions of the law since Judge Bouvier 
wrote, has made the separation of the cyclo- 
pedia and dictionary functions a thing to be 
desired. 

One or two illustrations will make clear 
the difference. While the older work 
tains, under Patent, seventeen columns of 
risumi tA the patent laws; the nev 
ary gives the legal boundaries of Ihe term 
Patent Right in a single column, and leaves 
us to the text-books for the rest. So undi 
Retainer, instead of the legal results of the 
acceptance of a retaining fee, we have only 
the term itself defined, but with two addi- 
tional meanings. Mr. Abbott omits, while 
Bouvier gives, abridgments of their consti- 
tutional law and political organization, undei 
the names of the different States and Terri- 
tories, but we are content to accept instead 
that fuller and more modern explanation of 
Ihe words and phrases that are treated of, 
which the greater prominence of the diction- 
ary function and the latest developments of 
the law demands. No better example could 
be found than the title. Cruelty. Bouvier 
has only a few lines under this; but our 
author, after giving extracts from some twen- 
ty cases illustrative of the legal meaning of 
the word, devotes nearly two columns to re- 
cent forms of statutory cr\ielty (to children 
and animals). See also Lottery, Petition, 
Call. These extracts from cases are a 
special feature, occasionally giving the page 
the aspect of a digest; but the quotations 
are from the opinions of the judges as well 
as from reporters' head-notes, are always 
strictly detinilional, and are very apt. We 
remember, in a somewhat exhaustive study 
of the Burden of Proof, in our student days, 
to have found the most exact and luminous 
statement concerning it in a decision of 
Judge Wells, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court [Wilder w. Cowles, 100 Mass. 487], 
and therefore note with pleasure that 
author has made an extract from it a part of 
his definition. 

A specially of this dictionary is the mean- 
ing given by the construction of the courts 
to words which, though not in themselves 
legal terms, are a frequent subject of judi- 
cial interpretation, as Capital, Cattle, Re- 



sponsible, Lucrative, Tool, Prof I. The au- 
thor says, in his preface, that the great foun- 
lation of his dictionary is in the decisions 
illustrating these terms, and that the leading 
American reports, to the extent of at least 
half, have been patiently examined, page by 
page, for cases of this character. 

As a definerofantiquarian terms, and words 
that occasionally stray into the reports from 
the Roman and civil law, this work is not a ri- 
val of Bouvier or Burrill, being in this respect 
not nearly so full. We have not the frequent 
quotations from the huge thesaurus of Du 
Cange, from Cowel — whom Coke, whose 
wit, like Burke's, was not on a par with bis 
learning, derisively called Dr. Cowheel, — 
and from the Termes de la Ley; but every- 
thing modern is more full and generally 
more satisfactory. Much attention is paid 
to recent English legislation. The maxims 
in most common use are selected from the 
whole mass given by Bouvier and carefully 
explained, while the older author only trans- 
lates. It was owing to some accident, ¥re 
presume, that the maxim, Partus sequitur 
ventrcm does not appear. 

Caterarum, as the name of an adminis- 
tration resembling that de bonis non, should 
be eaterorum, agreeing with bonorum; 
Pasch. is given only as an abbreviation for 
Paschal's reports, though often used by 
Croke and the older reporters as an abbrevia- 
tion for Easter Term. Exp., as used in the 
citations for ex parte, may be without author- 
ity, but is ingenious and deserves adoption. 

With these results of clinging to the sin- 
gle purpose of legal definition, exact, full 
and illustrative, the author has won for his 
work a sure and permanent place on the 
shelves of law libraries and lawyers, as a 
dictionary of the law ahead of all rivals in its 
adaptation to the wants of the common law 
practitioner. 



THE OONOLTTSIOB OF MB. QLAD- 
STOHE'S "GLEANIHaS."' 

THE last three volumes of Mr. Gladstone's 
" Gleanings of Past Years " conclude the 
series, and are now issued by Scribners in the 
same neat and attractive style which marked 
the preceding volumes. Throughout his 
public career, and even at times when he has 
seemed immersed in political affairs, Mr. 
Gladstone has maintained his early interest 
in ecclesiastical subjects. Elected more than 
forty years ago as the young representative 
and hope of the Oxford High Church parly, 
his first ambitious contribution to literature 
was a work on the relations of Church and 
Stale; a work which called from ihe great 
critic, Macaulay, a warm eulogy upon his tal- 
ents, as well as a severe analysis of bis argu- 
ments. Since (hat time, Mr. Gladstone has 
frequently written upon kindred subjects, 
and in these volumes we have a judicious se- 
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lection of his literary labors in this field. 
He brings to ecclesiastical discussion the 
same ardor of language and clearness of 
thought which we have observed in his sec- 
ular disquisitions. In almost every instance, 
however, his essays relate rather to the 
Church in its political and mundane rela- 
tions, than to the consideration of doctrine. 
It is the Church political and historical that 
especially and naturally attracts the at- 
tention of the statesman who has been 
so long a champion of the English Es- 
tablishment, and yet who had the courage 
to disestablish the Protestant State Church 

The essays embraced in these last three 
volumes range over a period of more than 
thirty years. The earliest is an essay on the 
aspect of the English Church as it was in 
1843; and here we have a most interesting 
commentary of the " Oxford movement," 
which developed " Puseyism," and sent New- 
man into the fold of Rome. No more interest- 
ing period exists in church history, and it is 
gratifying to have Mr. Gladstone's kindly 
estimate of the revival of church authority 
and discipline under the leadership of fer- 
vent and imaginative men like Pusey and 
Newman. Following is an essay which may 
be read as a sequel to the first, carrying 
forward a year later; an essay on the 
premacy of the crown, especially dwelling 
upon its ecclesiastical supremacy; and es- 
says on " the functions of laymen in the 
church," the divorce question as effected by 
the legislation of 1S57, the relations of r 
ualism to the English Church, the Itali: 
Church (1875), the work of universities, tl 
place of ancient Greece in the Providential 
order, a chapter of autobiography (relating 
chiefly to Mr. Gladstone's connection with 
church legislation), the law of prol>able evi- 
dence, and the evangelical movement (1879). 
Throughout these essays we note two 
marked characteristics of the author: his 
ardent affection for the church in which 
he was reared, and his earnest desire that 
should maintain or accept conditions that 
would continue the usefulness and propriety 
of its connection with the State. It is easy 
enough to discover that Mr, Gladstone'! 
views on the general subject have greatly 
changed since he wrote the youthful treatise 
which so largely enhanced his reputation ; 
nor are we without justification for the infer- 
ence that while his heart remains warmly at- 
tached to the Establishment, his intellect 
has begun to entertain some conscientious 
doubts whether the Establishment can be 
justly sustained many years longer. We 
can see that it would be an unhappy day for 
Mr. Gladstone when he should be driven to 
acknowledge to the world that Church and 
State would be better off apart ; it also seems 
clear that that day may come, and if it does, 
that he will have the courage to meet the 

George M. Towle. 
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It im BBt of the hiEhesi cSecti of (ha novelisl'i in to 
Kcure ihf iIIuudu uf rfalily. The r»l nun b ttit heme 
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StaleJ Ordtrt. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
[Houghton, O^ood 4 Co, J1.5Q.] 

7^t Dittraclid Young Prtachtr. By Thomas 
Hardy. Htsler. By Beatrice May Butt. [D. 
Apple Ion & Co. 25c.] 

Tkt Prf-Hhioric World. From ihe French of 
Elio Berlhct, by Maiy J. Safford. [Porter & 
Coates. ft. 30,] 

Rtubin D.rvidgtr. By James Greenwood. Har. 
per& Biolhers. 15c] 

rmifl? TAtir Shift. By Bamet Phillips. 
[Harper & Brothers. 20C.J 

In Ikt Sckillinsstoart. From the German of 
E. Marlitt, by Mrs. A. L. Wister, [J. B. Lippi 
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If the title of Miss Phelps's new book 
should lead her admirers to expect in it a 
new and powerful novel, after the form and 
manner of The Story of Aim, they 
pare for disappointment It is instead a 
collection of short stories, seventeei 
some of which have already appeared in the 
New York Indepittdtnt, and in Harper's 
Scribner'e.iaAlhK AilattCU Sfanthly. In thi 
very titles of some — as " Sealed Orders,' 
which is the initial story of the volume, 
" Wrecked in Port," " Long, Long Ago," and 
"Cloth of Gold," there is suggestion of the 
sharp energy and bold taste which always 
mark Miss Phelps's products. One charac- 
teristic runs through all these stories; a 
strange predilection for the odd and distort, 
ed, so that the figures and expieriences which 
are presented to us have their tj'pe in the 
whimsical reflections of a concave mirror. 
Miss Phelps is intensely realistic, and sel- 
dom natural. In this book she is made to 
appear as a sort of female Bret Harte. Her 
forms are never conventional, and there is 
perpetual freshness and a striking variety 
her way of introducing scene and subject 
Her style is full of womanly touches, and 
braies with deeper and strong! 
than that of almost any other American 
thor, yet she has mascuUne virility enough 
to write out "damned" when any of her 
characters say it Sometimes she is curious- 
ly grotesque, as in "The True Story of 
Guinever;" again she sobs and wails in dis- 
tress over the sorrow and suffering of her 
imaginary but vivid creations; deep under- 
tones of indignation occasionally are heard 
amidst the lighter notes of her playful fancy. 
Her landscape is by turns the rocky shore of 
Cape Ann, and the low outline of Florida. 
She can be very amusing, as in '* A Woman's 
Pulpit ; " she can be pathetic, as in " Long, 
Long Ago;" she can be sagely instructive, 
as in " Number 13," the key-note of which is, 
" that if all folks that thought of gettingmar- 
ried were compellnl by State law to spend 



months with some respectable family, 
under the same roof, before they did it, 
there wouldn't be more than one wedding sift 
through that sieve to where there's twenty 
The power in these pages is unmis- 
takable, but it keeps the reader's mind un- 
strain. He longs to get where the 
bustling, splashing, boisterous stream sub- 
I some still and placid reach amidst 
reposeful and sunny meadows. And after 
uch a book is a box of picture-blocks, 
a picture. Miss Phelps has already 
shown how capable she is of larger work. 
Mr. Hardy's last story is so very good in 
s way, that it might well have been made a 
handy-volume " of by itself, without the 
padding of another story by another author, 
good as that may be. If the adventures of 
this Distracted Young Preacher be not worth 
twenty-five cents, what is ? He was a young 
Methodist, this Mr. Stockdale, appointed to 
Nether-Mynton ; and the distractions under 
which he labored had their occasion in the 
captivating young widow with whom he took 
lodgings. This Mrs. Newberry, who was 
described lA him as "a little particular, and 
won't hae government folks, or curates, or 
the parson's friends," he took for an elderly 
person; but she proved to be "a fine and 
extremely well-made young woman, with 
dark hair, a wide, sensible, and beautiful 
forehead, eyes that warmed him before he 
knew it, and a mouth that was in itself a 
picture to all appreciative souls," Of course, 
in Ihe hands of such a landlady, it was all up 
with our "young preacher" from the begin- 
ning, but it took about two years for the 
course of true love to settle down into 
smooth running. Mrs. Newberry proved to 
be "a female smugguler" of a most irresist- 
ible type, and between his heart and his con- 
science poor Mr. Stockdale and his sermons 
had a hard time of it How the widow and 
her confederates managed their risky busi- 
ness, how the preacher looked on and labored 
with his love to abandon it, how the excise- 
man got taken in and tied up, and how Mrs, 
Newberry finally settled down into a law- 
abiding, grace-displaying minister's wife — 
all this is told by Mr. Hardy in a very amus- 
ing manner. The story is very short There 
are not a hundred pages of it But for a 
trifle it is capital. 

The volume with the rather unromantic 
title of The Pre-Historu World contains 
three tales, wrought out of the materials 
which modern scientific research has gath- 
ered respecting the pre-historic life of m n. 
It is an attempt to make vivid, by the light 
of fiction, the life which went on when prim 
itive man lived in caves and lake dwellings i 
when mammoths and other gigantic ances- 
tors of the present animal kingdom had the 
habitable earth pretty much to themselves, 
when gloomy forests and impenetrable 
marshes monopolized the landscape, and Yli-> 
when murder and rapine and human sacri- \\^ 
fice were the common events of every day. 
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Long periods elapse between the tales, bat 
their sceae is so far identical, and their other 
relations are such, as to make them depict 
the foundations of Paris; and the residents 
of that gay capital may here see what 
by supposition, went on upon the ground 
now underneath their feet. We ca 
that the picture is an agreeable one. The 
romance conceived of as existing 
these conditions is of a ghastly sort, and the 
information conveyed respecting the sti 
and bronze ages might better be given ii 
more maiter-of fact form. We do not think 
such attempts to "popularize sciei 
cessful, and we should not have bUroed the 
adventurous author if the difficulties in the 
way of his task h^ led him to abandon it 

Mr. Greenwood's " story for boys " is after 
the Robinson Crusoe pattern, and a very fair 
imitation it is of that famous classic of the 
literature of adventure. It wears all the air 
of sober history, and is told with a studious 
particularity not unlike thai which gives 
Defoe's romance its charm. Reuben Dav- 
idger was a London boy who ran away to 
sea and fell into a long captivity among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. Here he had a. great 
variety of wild and thrilling adventures, the 
account of which is made to convey a good 
deal of information about a strange fteople, 
and the curiosities of distant points of the 
globe. A taste of the horrors on which thi 
reader is occasionally asked to feast, may be 
had in this paragraph ; 

Raising my head cauiiousiy, 1 looked in the 
direiition indicated by Tom Cox, . and could 
scarcely repress a cry at the dreadful sight Ihi ~ 
met my eyes. There, in (he comer, was indeed 
heap ot human heads, seven in number, (he faces 
of four uf which were toward me, and jnslan 
recognized, despite the marks of violent death 
which each was distorted. Topmost of the 
buried pile was the head of our lady passenger, 
and so it was well placed, as its beaudful long, 
brown curls (which many a time as I waited at 
the captain's table, had caused my heart to flutter 
with admiration) hung down and over the other 
ghastly heads, partly concealing the features. , . 
It was easy enough to make out the round face of 
Captain I^escot, with his mouth still ajar, ax 
though his decapilalion had taken place at the 
very moment of his giving some important order. 
There was the long, sallow face of my friend the 
tea merchant, and the big, black, woolly head of 
Fompey the cook. No face of the whole number 
looked so awful as the African's, and this not so 
much because it was black, or thai it betrayed in 
a shocking way the manner of its death ; on the 
contrary, it looked like a live face, and this il was 
that made it so terrible among the others that 
were so very dead ; the eyes were open, and a 
grin parted the lips, showing hia double row of 
closely-set white leelh, and in his wool the owner 
of the head had stuck a while feather, giving it 
quite a holiday air. 

It is fair, however, to say that not all the 
pictures in the book are so grotesquely 
frightful as this. 

Mr. Barnet Phillips, whose story of last 
year, j4 Struggle, was one of the best of its 
season, has written in Burning Their Ships 
an amusing little nothing, of about a hundred 
" Half-Hour " pages, concerning a husband 
and wife who loved each other in all truth, 
but were separated by reason of the former's 



ill-fortune, his inability to support his wife, 
and his determination not to live upon her 
Finally they "burned their ships" by her 
giving up everything, and starting anew. 
This is the spirit of it : 

" If I succeed, Kate, I will claim ynu. ' 
arc fast getting bioken into it all, this new 
my poor little woman." " The approaches 
not so dreadful as you paint them, Tom," : 
Kate, clinging to her husband's arm. " But life 
la not a joke, Kate. Still two people might fight 

it out, if they " "Love one another, Tom," 

cried Kale, gleefully. 

All came out weU at last, of course ; in 
fact, sunshine lies over the whole of the ex- 
perience. Mr. Phillips writes with spright- 
liness and vigor, though this story has not 
the excellence, either of theme or 
which we remember of the other book named 
above. 

We have learned to place an almost im- 
plicit conlidence in the selections from Ger- 
) fiction presented to us by Mrs. Wisler, 
surely has each successive translation 
from her hand proved an interesting and 
profitable tale. In the Schillingicourt 
good specimen of the best class of German 
novels. "The Schillingscourt" it 

L, once attached to » Benedictine 
monastery, and now the home of the noble 
family whose name it bears. In the mon- 
astery itself live the Wolframs. The tv 
households, though so closely neighboi 
are on rather distant terms, save for a true 
friendship between two individuals of the 
younger generation, Arnold Von Schilling 
and Felix Lucian, the latter's mother being 
Wolfram. The story follows the fortunes 
: these two friends, and the ancient " Schil- 
lingscourt," with the adjacent monastery 
dwelling, is the scene of most of its 
Voung Lucian, cast oS by his mother for 
contracting a marriage which she would not 
approve, early disappears, but his widow and 
lovely children are returned under a sort 
:onsignment to Arnold Von Schilling, in 
the hope that recoociUation may be effected 
between them and (he once relentless mother. 
This mother, her son's child-wife, and the 
noble Arnold are the leading figures in the 
slory,and with them stands Donna Mercedes, 
young Lucian's step-sister, who at the end 
becomes Arnold's bride. The houses of 
Wolfram and Von Schilling are at last united. 
The story is powerfully told, with close atten- 
m to accessories and careful elaboration of 
laracter. Its movement is a little heavy, as 
apt to be the case with the German novel, 
but its coloring is harmonious and truthful, 
its spirit and purpose are pure and elevated, 
and its total impression is marked by both 
unity and strength. 



HIHOS HOnOES. 

Burke. By John Morley. [English Men 
of Letters.] [Harper&Brolhers. 7ic.] We 
could almost be content for the whole of this 
series to come from the pen of its editor. 



could we know (hat the volumes would sus- 
tain the character of this, his first coDtribn- 
tion. Burke is the first in the list thus far 
whose birth and antecedents have not been 
strictly English ; but if his influence on the 
written and spoken style of the language, and 
on the development of Anglo-Saxon political 
thought be the test, who more English than 
the author of the Speech on ConciliatiaD 
with America and the Reflections on the 
French Revolution f This bit^izphy difEerx 
somewhat from its predecessors, in that the 
" roan of letters " is compelled to play a pan 
subordinate to the statesman and critic of 
the English Constitution. But Burke had 
two lives, and undoubtedly the latter is the 
more important and engaging. In one chap- 
ter we turn aside from coalitions and consti- 
tutional discussions to enter the circle where 
Burke was known more lovingly, if not more 
admiringly, than in the houses of Parliameat 
— the Club of which Boswell has made as 
all members, the coterie of Johnson and 
Reynolds, Fanny Bumey and Hannah More. 
But we see more of Burke's fellow Common- 
en. Fox and Sheridan, the great Whigs, 
whose genius Ut up the last days of a party, 
whose sun was about to set for mote than 
one decade amid the gloom of the French 
Revolution, when Tories had their timidity 
confirmed, and Uberals like Burke became 
ervative for very fear. Indeed, our xa- 
thor will scarcely admit Burke to have been 

Whig more than in name, saying that tlte 
^^c/i'^Mf put him where he belonged by con- 
stitution of mind and habit of thinking, 
among the great Conservatives of history. 
The following anecdote is perhaps new, and 

(plains why Burke's worldly success did 

Dt equal his resplendent powers: 

The late Lord Lansdownc, who must have 
heard the subject abundantly discussed by Ihoec 
who were most concerned in it, was once a^ked 
by a very eminent man of oar own time, why 
the Whigs kept Burke out of their cabinets. 
" Burke I " he cried ; " he was so violent, so over- 
bearing, so arrii^anl, so intractable, that to have 
got on with him in a cabinet would have been ut- 
terly and absolutely impossible I " 

The mastery of the different elements of a 
good biography, the intercttange of vivid 
narrative and anecdote, with political criti- 
of the highest order, make us wait with 
eagerness Mr. Motley's next contributioo to 
the series. 



What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage 
Around th* World in the Sh^ " Beagie." 
lllus. [Harper & Brothers. I3.00.] It is 

ew voyage of Mr. Darwin's whose ob- 
servations are recorded in this volume ; but 

d one, the great naturalist's first, taken 
more than forty years ago. Out from tbe 
riginal narrative of that, written by Mr. 
Darwin, the compiler of the present work 
has selected a mass of short, picturesque ex- 
tracts; rearranging them in such order as 

ve several series of consecutive para- 
graphs under the general heads of ** Ani- 
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mals," " Man," " Geography," and " Nature." 
Few liberties have been taken with the text: 
only such as might be necessary to perfect 
the joints, or to remove such hard words as 
would be a stumbling-block to children. The 
patchwork thus curiously contrived has been 
plentifully sprinkled over with pictures 
drawn from a variety of sources — one of 
them a quaint old cut by the famous Thomas 
Bewick; and a number of excellent out- 
line maps are inserted first and last, showing 
the route followed by Mr. Darwin, and the 
general topography of countries visited. A 
few pages at the end are also occupied with 
an alphabetical series of brief biographies 
of noted naturalist-travelers and explorers. 
The book is, in a word, an attempt to utilize 
material gathered by an authoritative ob- 
server, for the instruction of children, 
ceming the world and its population; the 
instruction being conveyed by meana of 
graphic and interesting .descriptions of actual 
scenes and objects, with the aid of copii 
illustration. It might be called a systematic 
picture-book of natural science ; only the 
publishers have given it so sumptuous a 
dress that it wears almost the aspect of a 
fine-art work. The gradation of its contents, 
beginning with animals, and leading up to 
the more complex processes of natu 
adapts it, in the compiler's judgment and 
tention, for progressive use in the house- 
hold ; and we should think that, especially as 
a book to be read aloud by a mothei 
children, it might answer its purpose very 
weU. 

' Readers acquainted with any of President 
Bascom's published works on Philosophy 
and Literature, will not need to have pointed 
out the strength and depth of the thought in 
the ElkUs or ScUnce of Duty. [G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, fi.75.] The same high qual- 
ities which have marked the former works 
are present here ; and the book is one which 
shouM attract the attention of all students of 
morals. The first of its four books, 
Condition of Duty, is a statement in a fresh 
and vigorous way of the Antecedents in Man 
of Right and Wrong. The analysis of the 
relations of feelings to thoughts and volitions 
is especially good. The second book, on the 
Nature of Duty, considers in its first chap- 
ter theories of morals which are not moral. 
It has a striking paragraph (p. 52) on the 
evils to be expected from introducing the 
notion of eternal rewards and punishments 
into the scheme of earthly morality. The 
second chapter contains one of the fairest 
treatments of Utilitarianism by an Intuition- 
alist to be found. President Bascom rejects 
the Utilitarian theory because he is unable to 
find any satisfactory way in which "the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number" 
can declare itself as categorically imperative. 
We should diminish the number of points of 
superiority which he finds for the Intuitional 
scheme over the Experiential, but can no- 



where object to the candor and moderation 
of the argument. The third book, on the 
Forms of Duties, is largely devoted to the 
various obligations arising from the State ; 
while a fourth book treats wisely two mat- 
ters often neglected in ordinary works on 
ethics, the method and the lines of develop- 
ent in the moral law. 

Friar Attselmo and Other Poems. By 
Julia C. R. Dorr. [Charles Scribner's Sons. 

'Friar Anselroo," the initial poem 

of Mrs. Dorr's new volume, well illustrates 

the delicacy and gracefulness of her verse. 

the tale of a monk who finds relief 

from inward anguish in copying the Scrip- 

es with patient, loving care ; a task to 

ich he is directed in a vision by Christ 

himself. As in her other legends, the sub- 

1 slight to sustain, or even to awaken 
thoroughly, the reader's Interest. "Rena" 
may be called an exception, but " King I van's 
Oath " and " The Legend of the Organ-Build- 

i under this criticism, " Christus," 
which belongs near the boundary line of leg- 
end, displays unusual strength, and is, in our 
opinion, perhaps the most finished poem in 
the book. With the " Ode at the Centennial 
Celebration at Bennington " our readers an 
already familiar. Of the shorter pieces 
The Gay to the Rose " is the most though) 
ful and subtle. The sonnets are not for the 
most part noteworthy, but the two to"Ziil- 
id one upon ** Night " are exception- 
ally good. In Mrs. Dorr's verse purity of 
thought and a quiet but intense affection 
are beautifully blended. Each poem, 
might almost say each line, takes color from 
her love of home and its associatioi 
illustrations ar& drawn from these sources, 
and on every page the pure womanhood of 
the author is revealed. Her thoughts turn 
often to the after-life, and her heart asks 
how the dead regard those whom they have 
left behind. "A Last Word," which closes 
the volume and is dedicated, or rathi 
dressed, to her father, strikes what might al- 
most be called the keynote of the book. Ev- 
erywhere, however, a large, calm trust is 
seen and a freedom from morbidness and 
gloom. 

Stopford A. Brooke's " primer " of English 
Literature is a cloqely-trimmed i6mo of 167 
pages. Taine's " history " of English Liter- 
ature can now be had in a single crown Svo 
volumeof 722 pages. ProL Henry Morley's 
First SteUk of English IMerature, though 
placed by its title about midway between 
these two, is carried by reason of its siie 
well over to the side of Taine's history, be- 
ing a rather bulkier but more coarsely 
printed crown Svo of 9i4pages. In charac- 
ter, however, it is truly a sketch ; being anal- 
istic in structure and less philosophical in 
tone than Taine's work, while very much 
ampler, of course, than Mr. Brooke's primer. 
It is a fifth edition of it which has now ap- 



peared. This is the work of which Prot 
Moses Coit Tyler has just brought out an 
abridged and revised edition, with especial 
reference to American wants. The original 
■ improvement at some points, but 
its general quali:y is excellent, the chief 
fault, perhaps, being a failure of the best 
proportions between the several parts. The 
frst three chapters treat of the historical 
sources of the English language ; Chaucer 
and his contemporaries follow in a cb^ter 
by themselves; then the Fifteenth century; 
the first half of the Sixteenth ; and 
then the Elizabethan reign ; the five chap- 
ters remaining covering the Geld from Elizap 
beth's time on. Mr. Morley's method 
relates distinctively to liuraturt as con- 
trasted with wr«>ferj. With him the author 
is subordiuate to the literary movement of 
his time, and h'e is interested in tracing the 
great currents through their several periods, 
individuals being treated as they play a part 
therein. Criticism 00 some minor points 
aside, the book is a satisfying and trust- 
worthy one. Of the American developments 
of English literature, however, it takes no 
notice. There is a full index ; and a chrono- 
logical survey of the subject for the Nine* 
teeoth century, by years, is a useful feature. 
[Cassell, Fetter & Galpin. >2.oo.] 

All Quiet Along th* Polomae and other 
Poems. By Ethel Lynn Beers. [Porter & 
Coates. $1.75..] The history of the poem 
which gives this volume its title, as the au- 
thor tells it in her explanatory notes, is as 
interesting as any part of the book. It 
appeared first in the columns of Harper's 
Weekly, in November, i86i,andwas quickly 
copied both in this country and in Europe. 
But as only the initials £. B. were attached 
to it, it soon became anonymous, and has 
been subject to as many conflicting claims as 
" Rock Me to Sleep, Mother." Several oth- 
er verses in the volume have gained a more 
or less general circulation. Among these we 
notice, " On the Shores of Tennessee," and 
" Which Shall It Be ? " The latter has found 
its way into the various anthologies, and is by 
far the most satisfactory piece of alL With 
this single exception, however, the verse be- 
trays no especial poetic gift, and rarely rises 
above the level of the commonplace, while 
the dialect pieces deserve even severer con- 
demnation. Since this notice was in type 
Mrs Beers has died. 

The church boards of publication have 
been giving us of late some excellent little 
volumes of a popular sort illustrative of 
scenery, manners and customs in the Eas^ 
as seen from the missionary standpoint. A 
good representation of the class is 71u Sun- 
rise Kingdom, by Mrs. Julia D. Carrothers, 
in which a missionary's seven years' obser- 
vations in Japan are recounted in a familiar 
and pleasant style. The book is printed in 
large type, and illustrated with many excel- 
I lent pictures. [Presbyterian Board. $1-25.] 
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There la ■DmethlDg ol poverty to our crltlcltm. 
We aHume thai there are few gifX men, all the 
rsat are little ; that there ii but one Homer, but one 
Shakepsare, one Newton, one Socrates. But the 
tttal In ber beamlag haut doea not acknDwledge 
theae naurpatlona. We ihould know how to 
praiae Socntea, or Plato, or Saint John, without 
ImpoverUhini ua. Is good boura we do not find 
ahakapeare or Homer over-great — only to have 

man and woman divine poaaibiJltiea. 'Tit the 
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THANKS, TBIESSS I 

WE tender our hearty thanks to the 
many friends. North, South, East, 
and West, whose interest in the Literary 
World, directed by the liberal commissions 
we have offered, is leading them to make 
Euch successful efforts for the increase of 
our subscription list. We do not remember 
the time, since the paper has been in our 
hands, when new names have come in more 
rapidly than during the few weeks since our 
offer was made. The selections from our 
daily mails, which we squeeze in elsewhere, 
under the head of "Our Letter Box," give 
a glimpse of the activity displayed by some 
of our subscribers, and show how the 
paper "takes" whenever it is broughtto the 
notice of intelligent people. At the present 
rate it will not be long before the circulation 
of the Liferary World is indeed again 
doubled. Nobody would gain more from 
such an advance than our readers them- 
selves. Every new subscription is a new 
element of strength, in which all have a 
share. 



TO BE OE HOT TO BE, 

SHALL the Literary Worldh^ independ. 
ent and outspoken in its judgments of 
books, or not P Shall we say of the last 
novel, of the new history, of the fresh biog- 
raphy, what we think of it, honestly and un- 
reservedly? Or shall we say what we think 
the publishers of it would like to have us 
say — ^ what will help to sell the book, and 
will bring advertising patronage to our col- 
There can be but one answer to these 
questions: and in that answer all reasonable 
authors and all fair-minded publishers, as 
well as all our readers, will join with em- 
phatic unanimity. We may make mistakes, 
but we shall speak our mind frankly, fully, 
fearlessly, every time. We shall tell what we 
believe to be the truth, whether welcome or 
not. When the Literary World cannot live 
so doing, it will leave the field. 

" 1 confess," sayit M. Labouchire, editor 



of London Truth, "that I have very little 
confidence in dramatic criticism. In France, 
even more than in England, when a theatrical 
performance is extravagantly pu&ed, the 
odds are that it is worthless. Either the au- 
thor or the manager is a friend of the editor, 
or the critic is in love with one of the ladies 
who plays a principal part." Let it be seen 
if literary criticism cannot be saved from 
this curse of partiality and prejudice. We 
shall do what in us lies toward so saving it. 



A VSW DEFABTHEITT. 

WE begin in this number a new depart- 
ment — "Contents of the Periodi- 
cals." This is in response to many requests 
from subscribers, old and new, for whose 
wants our habitual list of " Selected Period- 
ical Reading," proves hardly adequate. Pe- 
riodical literature, loo, is now a field so wide, 
so rich, so important, thai at least a compre- 
hensive record of its progress ought to be 
kept by such a journal as the Literary World. 
The present number gives only the contents 
of the leading American magazines for 
November; but their chief English contem- 
poraries will be included in due turn, and 
without necessarily making the list exhaust- 
ive, we shall endeavor to make It reasonably 
full. In order not to encroach too much on 
our already limited and crowded space, we 
are obliged to set this matter in fine and 
close type, but if the department should be 
appreciated, we may be able to do it better 
justice. Its usual place will be immediately 
before the list of " New Publications." 



A TEHITTBON DIOTIOVAfiT. 

A SUBSCRIBER in Manitowoc, Wis.,, 
writes as follows ; 
Do you know of any work that will aid a reader 
of Tennyson lo understand the author, by making 
knonm the occasion of the poem, and who and 
what ibe leading characters arc > Something after 
the style of the Diekins Diitionary. 

We know of no work which attempts this 
service explicitly and exclusively for Tenny- 
son, though there are several dictionaries, 
published or in press, which render it in a 
measure. We do not see why a Tennyson 
Dictionary would not meet a real want, 
though we fancy there would be some difB- 
culty in compiling it The allusions in Ten- 
nyson's writings are often obscure, and un- 
fortunately his temper does not dispose him 
to help those who ask for light But the 
point is worth the attention of some of our 
literary workmen, and to such we com- 
mend it. 

8ELE0TED BOOKS TOB OLITBS ASD 
SHALLEB UBBABIES. 

Liuem fnm my Miulrrs. Bayne. Haipen. |i.7; 

T)itPrvin:iiO£kfrs/. GreviHt. Rnper. 40= 

Tkt Ligkl tf Am. Arnold. Robtns. %,.y, 
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Wm\t $iagrap(|ic$i. 

James Albert Harrison was bom at Pass 
Chriiitian, Mississippi, Aug. zi, 1S4S. His 
father, connected with the old historic family of 
Harrisons in Virginia, was 3 planter of wealth, 
and lived for many years in New Orleans, where 
his seventh child, the subject of this sketch, was 
brought up. The son, up to the outbreak of the 
war, was trained in the public and private 
schools of New Orleans, suppkmenled in the 
summer by private tutors; and after long wan- 
dering through various States of the Confeder- 
acy, after the fall of New Orleans, returned -.o 
that city and continued, then in his seventeenth 
year, the prosecution of his interrupted studies. 
At this period he contributed many poems to the 
New Orleans journals. In i366 he attended the 
University of Virginia, at Charlotlesville. and 
graduated there in special courses in 1867 and 
1868, accepting the same summer the pro- 
fessorship of Latin and Modern Languages in 
Ihe Maryland Military Institute, near Balbmore. 
After teaching a year he sailed for Europe in 
November, 1S139, and studied some twelve 
months at the University of Bonn in Prussia, 
and afterwards at Munich. On his return in 
iS7t he was elected Professor of Latin and 
Modern Languages in Randolph- Macon College, 
Va., where he remained five years. During this 
period he was elected Professor of English and 
Modern Languages in Vandcrbilt University, at 
Nashville, founded by Cornelius VanderbiU, but 
declined the appointment. In 187O Mr. Karri- 
son was (lecled Professor of Mudetn Languages 
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and English h Washington and Lee Univcrsil]', 
Lexington, Va., an institution originally endowed 
by George Washington in 1796, and presided 
over by General Robert E. Lee from 186510 1B70. 
In 1875 Mr. Harrison issued his first volume, A 
Croup of Poets and Ihrir Haunli, a. collection of 
essays on the French, German, Italian, Swedish 
and Piovenjal poets, mostly appearing in Tht 
Southern Magatine, Baltimore, for the years 
1S72-3-4, and afterwards republished with addi' 
lions by Hurd & Houghton. His next publica- 
tion was a series of articles contributed to the 
same periodical, entitled Stotlith and Stan- 
ditittvian Pictures — sketches of travel. In 
1S78 appeared Greek VigTiellet, a book 
of travels in Greece and the Mediterranean 
[II urd & Houghton]. In 1S79 appeared his 
latest publication, Spain in Profile [Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.] Besides these, reviews, sketches 
of travel, poems, and Short stories have appeared 
from his pen from time to time in Lippineotf s, 
Afpletons', the Galaxy, etc., material for which 
was supplied by numerous journeys to Europe, 
from Sweden to Portugal and from Athens to 
Killarney. The object of these journeys was, 
largely, the study of philology, to which Mr. 
Harrison has devoted much attention. 
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TASLE TALK. 



. . . Od IndexcB. I think the prime object 
of an index should be to facilitate reference to 
the contents of a book. A secondary object 
(and very secondary) is to serve as an advertise- 
ment. The Index to the London Academy, and 
those on a similar plan, seem to have the second- 
ary object in view, and almost to lose sight of 
the first This Index is arranged under five 
heads. Literature, Science, Art, Stage, and 
Music — 1. e., five indexes. Each of these is 
subdivided into three or more departments, so 
that really there are thirty-one dilferent indexes 
— thirty-one places to look for an item, which, 
under the other systctn, can be found in half a 
minute by looking in one place. If one is look- 
ing for the notice of a boQk, how is he to know 
whether it was in " Reviews," or "Current and 
Miscell. Lit," or "Novels," or "Theoli^," or 
" Poetry?" Tennyson's Lover's Tale — where will 
you look in the Index for that? Suppose you 
know Tennyson is a poet, and the book is a poem, 
you naturally look under " Poetry," then under 
" Miscellaneous," but the title is not there, but 
under "Reviews." Stuart Sterne's Angelo; A 
Poem, is put under " Miscellaneous Lit." 
Stephen's Tiumr the TAunderer, where is that 
to be found ? Search through all the five classes 
under Literature, but it is not there, but under 
second division of Fine Art. Perry's English 
Churth History is indexed under " Current 
Theology," but Abbey's and Overton's (jk) 
English Church in the XlXth Century is not 
there, but under the Jodeftiiite " Kcviews," and 



Baur's Church History of Iht First Three Ctn- 

Ainri is under " Current and Miscellaneous Lit- 
erature." I have found a dozen similar in- 
stances, but this one will suffice to show the con- 
fusion resulting from this system of indexing. 

J. H.W. 

Jacksortville, III. 

. . . Book Clubs in Mewburyport New- 
buryport (Mass.) must claim precedence in cs- 
labtisbing one of these useful organizations over 
any of those mentioned in a late issue of the 
Literary World, as it also exceeds either of the 
places noticed in the number of the c)ubs in op- 
eration at the present time. This city can now 
boast of at least six, if not eight, and the first in 
point of time is the Newburyport Book Club, 
formed in 1843, and still in successful operation. 
It owes its origin to a now distinguished essayist 
and writer, of national reputation, at that time 
the young pastor of the First Religious Society 
in Newburypori : Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. His hastily penciled note, written more 
than thirty years ago, inviting the writer to join 
him and others in the formation of a book club, 
is now before me. Newburypori, early as it was 
in starting a book dub, is without the distinction 
of being the earliest in the field, as Mr- Higgin- 
Bon says in his note : 

It is a plan which has worked (under mv oper- 
ation) very successfully in Cambridge an^ other 
places, and is pleasant for those who like to keep 
the run of the literary world, involving small ex- 
pense and trouble. 

The seed which he thus early dropped has 
brought forth abundantly. Following the New- 
buryport Club we have the Review, Irving, 
Wilhington, Whiltier, Belleville, School Teach- 
ers', and Oldtown book clubs, which number 
about twenty-five members each. The annual 
subscription to the one I am personally interested 
in is three dollars. All of them are under nearly 
the same kind of management, which is simple, 
and requiring but little tabor. c. ;. B. 
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hardly be heard' across the Atlantic; and it is 
It exasperating to find that in England, for 
instance, where so many feeble American repu- 
is have been revived only to die, there are 
critics who know even the name of the 
in who has come nearest, in our day and 
tongue, to the genius of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and who has made Christina Rossetti 
and Jean Ingelow appear but second-rate celeb- 

When some one asked Emerson, a few year* 
nee, whether he did not think " H. H." the 
:sl woman-poet on this continent, he answered 
his meditative way, " Perhaps we might as 
ell omit the woman," thus placing her, at least 
that moment's impulsr, at the head of all. He 
led to cut her poems from the newspapers as 
they appeared, to carry them alwul with him, and 
read them aloud. His especial favorites were 
; most condensed and the most profound — 
those having something of that kind of obscu- 
rity which Coleridge pronounced to be a compli- 
ment to the reader- His favorite among them 
or was the sonnet entitled 
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BT THOHAS WENTWORTH 

v.- HELM JAOKSON. ("H. H,"} 

MAD'LLE DE MONTPENSIER, grand- 
daughter of Henri Quatre, is said to 
have been "so famous in history that her name 
never appears in it; "she being known only as 
" La Grande Mademoiselle." This anonymous- 
neasmay help the fame of a princess, but it must 
hurt that of an author. The initials "L. E. L.." 
so familiar to some of us in childhood, stood for a 
fame soon forgotten, and this not so much because 
ber poetry was weak, but because her name was in 
a manner nameless. However popular might be 
the poems of " H. H.," they were still attached 
to a rather vague and formless personality, so 
long as these initials only were given; to com- 
bine with this the still remoter individuality of 
"Saie Holm" was only to deepen the sense of 
vagueness; and if all the novels of the "No 
Name" series — instead of two of them — had 
been attributed to the same shadowy being, 
every one would have pronounced It highly ap- 
propriate. To take these various threads of 
mystery and weave them into a substantial fame 1 
— this passed the power of public admiration- 1 
At any rale an applause so bewildered could 1 
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Who b>dc th« ride lot lilt. Id eoptv •ml 
Hy da^ tfion, while false houn prophecy 
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The uncontrollableness of thought by will 
IS never been better expressed by words 
than in this sonnet ; and there are others which 
emotion so profoundly, and yet with such a 
calm control, that each brief poem seems the 
lary of a life. Take this, for instance, 
describing a love that having once found its 
shore, bums its ships behind it, and absolutely 
off all retreat : 







BtJRNT SHIPS. 
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The bilter lounfrom i^ the whtc whgie d^ 
No nuHe ihy prow ; ih< cyet are hoitile eyes; 
The Eold i> hidden i vain Ihy lean ind nin ; 
O Love, poor'Lore, wby didal ihcni burn ihy ship! i 

" H. H." writes another class of poems that 
ith a grace and wealth, like Andrew Marvell's, 
irry us into the very life of external nature, or 
nk it with the heart of man. Emerson's "Hum- 
ebee " is not a creation more fresh and whole- 

UY STRAWBERRY. 
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Spun all thy thinini; threid^Dl vine 
Nelling tb« GckJ> in tmid at ihine ; 

I mich how all Mar hu of aun 

To Ml mnd cool thj periett ibipe, 
Afa,[(uhai fniil*,ni>mQn I piuH 
To dream wid ieeV.lh)bidden tavil 
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As the most artistic among her verses I 
should class the " Gondolieda," in which all 
Venice seems reflected in Ihe movement and 
cadence, while Ihe thought is fresh a-ad new and 
strong. Then there arc poems which seem to 
hold all secrets of passion trembling on the lips, 
yet forbear to tell them ; and others, on a larger 
scale, which have a grander rhythmical move- 
ment than most of our poets hive dared even to 
attempt Of these the finest to roy eat, is 
"Resurgam;" but I remember that Charlotte 
Cushman preferred the "Funeral March," and 
loved to read it in public Those who heard her 
can never forget the salemnity with which she 
redled those stately cadences, or the grandeur 
of her half-glance over the shoulder as she 
named first among the hero's funeral attendants 

Uajalic Dnlh, him freednun, foUawing. 

Nearer than any of these to the populaj' heart is 
a claaa of poems easy to comprehend, thoioughly 
human in sympathy; poenu of love, of mother- 
hood, of bereavement — poems such as are 
repealed and preserved inmanya Western cabin, 
cheering and strengthening many a heart Other 
women have exerted a similar power ; but in Che 
hands of a writer like Alice Cary, for instance, 
the influence is shallow, though pure and whole- 
some; she sounds no depths as (his later poet 
sounds ihem. The highest type of this class of 
Helen Jackson's verses may be found in th 
noble poem entitled "Spinning," which begins: 

Like ft blind apinner io th« aon 

I tread my dayt ; 
1 kDftw itui 4I1 Lbe tbrenda win no 

™ *"' ""'iTikT 



I know euh day will bi 



No finer symbolic picture of human life has evei 
been framed ; Henry Vaughan, bad he been i 
woman, might have written it. 

If, In addition to her other laurels, Mrs. Jack 
son is the main author of the "Sue Holm' 
tales, she must be credited tiot only with somt 
of the very best stories yet written in America — 
Drtucy Miiltr'i Doviry, for instance — but with 
one of the besi-kept of all literary secrets. There 
has been something quite dramatic in the skill 
with which the puzzle has been kept ative by the 
appearance of imaginary claimants — if imagi- 
nary they be — to the honor of this authorship; 
now a maiden lady in the interior of New York ; 
now a modest young girl whose only voucher, 
Celia Burleigh, died without revealing her name. 
I do not know whether any of these claimants 
took the pains to write out whole itotic 
script, as an Irish pretender copied out whole chap- 
ters of Miss Edgeworlh's "Castle Kackrent," 
but it is well known that the editors of Siriinrr'i 
Monthly were approached by some one who prO' 
fcssed to have dropped the iiaxe Holm stories ir 
the street, and demanded that they should be 
restored to him. He was suppressed by the 
simple expedient of inviting him to bring in 
some specimens of his own poetry, that it might 
be compared with that of " Diaxy Miller;" but 
the modest young girls and the apocryphal 
rural cuntributora were less easily abolished, 
though time has abated their demands. The 
more Mrs. Jackson denied the authorship, the 
more resolutely the public mind entrenched itself 
in the belief that she had something to do with 
the stories, and that, at least, the verses therein 
contained were hers and bets alone. T^ere were 
ctnncidences of personal and local details, 



her with the veiled author ; and the 

: title of one story, "The One -legged | 
Dancers," had previously appeared in her " Bits 
if Travel." The hnal verdict was that she 
nust have written the books, with enough of aid 
from some friend lo justify her persistent denial ; 
id ingenious critics soon began to sec internal 
ices of a double authorship, while this to other 
itics seemed altogether absurd. 
The publication in the "No Name Series" of 
Mtrcy Phtlirut'i Choice and HiU/t Strangt 
Niilory only revived the same questions. The 
of these books showed the hand of " Sazc 
Holm," the occasional verses that of " H. H." 
:1s brought a certain disappointment; 
they bad obvious power, but were too painful to 
heartily enjoyed. After all, the public mind 
is rather repelled by a tragedy, since people wish 
be made happy- Great injustice has been 
done by many critics, I think, to ffelty'i Strange 
Hhtary. While its eilraordinary power is 
ceded, it has been called morbid and im- 
moral, yet it is as stern a tale t& retribution 
Madame Sovary or The Scarlet Letter. 1 
rarely find in fiction any severity of justice meted 

o a wrot^ act done from noble motives. 
Jean Paul's SuienJids the husband feigns death 
order that his wife may find happiness without 
lucceeds in his effort, and is at last 
made happy himself. In Hetty't Strange Hiitery 
he wife effaces herself with precisely the 
bject — for her husband'a sake ; but the effort 
fails; the husband is not made happy by her 
absence, and when they are reunited, the memo- 
ry of her deception cannot be banished, and after 
the first bliss of reunion they find that complete 
healing can never come again. Only a deep na- 
could have planned, only a very firm pen 
could have traced, the final penalty of Helty'i 

One of the acutest critics in America said 
of Saxe Holm: "Ijhe stands on the thresb- 
hold of the greatest literary triumphs 
by an American woman." It must be owned 
that she still lingers there ; we still wait for any 
complete and unquestionable victory. And of 
" H. H." as a poet it must be said that she seems 
of late to be half shrinking from her full career, 
and to be turning rather to the path of descrip- 
tive prose. Stie has always excelled in this ; her 
"German Landlady " is unsurpassed in its w 
and her new experiences of Western life hi 
only added fullness and finish to this side of her 
literary work. No one has ever written of fron- 
tier lite so well as she; with such hearty sympa- 
thy, with a Cone so discriminating, and with such 
absence of the merely coarse or melodramatic 
All the California writers have not s 
the life of that region such a place in the world of 
art as she is giving to Colorado ; all their work, 
however brilliant, is encumbered with what is 
crude, cheap, exaggerated; hers is clear and firm 
and strong ; and those who regret her absence 
from her early home, can yet rejoice that she has 
made her abode among scenery so magnificent, 
and in so absorbing a current of human life. 



The ideal sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines 
distributed into two systems. The first system 
consists of the first eight lines, and should be 
complete in itself ; the second system, of the six 
remaining lines. The eight lines ought to have 
only two rhymes, and these rhymes are arranged in 
I a fixed order. The first, fourth, fifth, and eighth 



lines must rhyme with each other. This is the 
"strong framework" of the sonnet. Within 
this, (he second, third, sixth and seventh are also 
together. This is the inner tilling- up of 
the framework of the first system. After (tie first 
ivstem, at which there is a passage in the thought, 
ihe second system of six lines ought only to have 
two rhymes ; one after another, ai,ab,ab. This 
is the perfect sonnet. But sonnet writers, espe- 
cially in England, where rhymes are not so numcT- 
is in Italian, allow themselves the relaxa(ion 
'o rhymes within the filling-up of the frame- 
work oi the first system, and make the second 
and third rhyme together, and the sixth and sev- 
enth.— JK^w./ .4. Breeke'j " MilUttC 

SHAEESFDABIAITA. 

Some New Books.— SeatUred ffates an tkt 

Ten ef Skaieipeare, by J. G. Hert (W. C. Wil- 
son & Co., Phila. (i^o.), is an octavo of 146 
pages filled with emendations on eighteen of the 
plays. There is scarcely one of those new read- 
ings that deserves the slightest consideration, 
and most of them are ingeniously bad. For 
example, in jf. C. i. 3. 1:9 : 

And (he amplebon of il>« ElemeDt 

Id [bf oor'il Uke ihe work h hive on hud. 

(where the folios have "Is favours" or " Ig fa- 
vors"), Mr. Herr would read " Is ifof imrr, like," 
etc In y. C. iii. i. io6, for "crimson'd in thy 
lelie" (where, if any change were called for, we 
might accept the "death " of the Collier MS.), 
he suggests " thy earth," which he thinks is sup- 
potted by the fact that Antony afterwards ad- 
dresses the body as "thou bleeding piece of 
earth I " In A". >*», iii. I. zog, for the " new 
unlrimiHed bride," we have (he preposterous 
conjecture of "new interverud bride," that is, 
"newly brought forward as an intermediary offer- 
ing to further and secure the base interests o{ 
fickle France and false England." For the much- 
tinkered "runaways' eyes" of K. and y, Iii. 2. 6 
(which affords a clearer sense than (he best lA 
the many emendations] " suroeynri' eyes " is pro- 
posed ; and if (his does not sarisfy us, we may 
lake oui choice among " every ones' [su\ eyes," 
" th' firmameni's eyes," and " uit/atiaring eyea." 
These Specimens of Mr. Herr's "emendations" 
are taken quite at random, and may serve lo 
show that liis book, if not edifying, is in a way 
entertaining. 

Mr. Hudson's new school edition of Xichard II 
(Ginn ft Heath) is a neatly printed little book of 
iSi pages, 33 of which are occupied by a histor- 
ical and critical introduction which is admirably 
done. The comments on the characters are in 
the author's best vein, and in this aesthetic criti- 
cism he has no equal on this side of the Atlantic 
and very few on Ihe other. The remainder irf 
the book is devoted to the text of (he play and to 
verbal and textual notes upon it. These notes 
seem to us meagre and unsatisfactory, but no 
doubt they are all that some teachers care to 
have, Mr. Hudson has fully defined his position 
on this subject in the preface to his Hamlet — a 
triSe (00 intolerantly, perhaps — and we have 
slated our own in the preface to our Twelfth 
Night, just published, to which we will refer the 
reader instead of discussing the matter here. 
As we have said (here, we have no quarrel with 
those who prefer a different method ; lei each 
man choose (he tools tha[ suit his own hand, ocr ■ 
that seem to him to do the best work. We note 
sundry little slips in the notes for which, a* mi 
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editor, we know how to make due allowance. 
On p. 90 it U Mated that Shakespeare has the 
word laltr only in Macb. a. 1. It maj also be 
found in JC. Jakn, iii. I. zSS. Mrs. Clarke's 
Ceacordanct givei "latter" (tiere ; but the lat 
and id folios, with the leading modem editions 
(including Mr, Hudaon's)i have laltr. On p. 
101 lArnt'i/ is defined as "sharp, biting," and it 
is added that "a shmn is properly a tkarf- 
tongued person." The old meaning of the word, 
and the common one in Shakespeare, is nil, 
piitckitvoui. Widif, in Ctti. vL iz, translates 
the imqtiitate of the Vulgate by " shrewdnes ; " 
and Chaucer, in his Tate of Mtlibaus, quotes the 
prophet as saying "Flee Bhrewdneaae and do 
goodncsse;" and, again, he cites "Seint Poule 
the Apostle " as writing to the Romans that 
judges bear the spear " to punish the shrcwcs and 
misdoers, and for to defende the goode men." 
On p. 138, after explaining that for vihy in 
Shakespeare often means tetauit, attention is 
called to the error of printing it for why T in the 
Psalter (as in A. xvL ll); and it is added that 
" the same error is made in most of the editions 
of Shakespeare, both here [Sich. II. v. 1. 46] 
and elsewhere." We have not been able to find 
a single modem edition that gives forwiytin 
Hie A. II — the onl J passage we have taken the 
trouble to examine. Dyce, Knight, Staunton, 
the "Cambridge" and "Globe" editions, the 
"Leopold," VetpUnck, and White, with the 
"Variorum"of iSst and other editions of the 
last century, all omit the interrogation mark. 
The ist folio, however, has "for why F" as do 
the other folios, if we may trust the collation in 
the Cambridge edition. We had marked several 
more of these small enors, but our limits forbid 
us to cite them. 

The new " Acme " edition of Skaketpeare, pub- 
lished by the American Book E.xchange, N. Y., 
appears to be a reissue of Crowell's reprint of 
the "Globe" edition. There is no falling-DS in 
mechanical execution, though the book is sold at 
the marvellously low price of 75 cents. Surely 
no student need now be without this convenient 
edition, the line-numbeis of which are used in 
the references in Abbott's Gm»tmar, Schmidt's 
Lexicon, and recent Shakespearian literature in 

A BiMiogra^y of Workt en thi Portraits of 
SAaierfcare is a neat pamphlet compiled \rg Hr. 
J. Parker Norris, of Philadelphia, and printed 
(fifty copies) for private circulation. The editor, 
who is well known as an accomplished Shakes- 
pearian scholar, has verified all the titles by 
comparison with the original books in his own 
library. He asks his readers for any additiorul 
titles they may be able to send him, and we hope 
that this private venture is only preliminary to 
the future publication of the revised catalogue. 

The Handieoi of Siaieipeare Muiic, by Alfred 
RoSe(Chaiio& Windus, London), is a bibliog- 
raphy of the pieces of music for which the poet 
has furnished the words. The list includes 350 
compositions, ranging from the Elizabethan age 
to the present time. One is surprised to learn 
how many times some of the songs have been 
Get to music : for insunce, " Orpheus with bis 
lute," in Hen. VIII, sixteen limes; "Take, O 
take those lips away," in M. far M., seventeen 
times ; " Blow, blow, thou winter wintl," in A, ¥, 



L., nine times; "Donbt thou the stars are fire," 
in Haoitet, twelve times; "Who is Silvia, what 
is she P " in T.G.ef V., eleven times ; and s 
Fourteen of the Sonnets have t>een used in this 
way, several of them twice, and one (the 18th : 
"Shall I compare thee to a summer's day?") 
three times. 

To the above we add, "under protest," the 
following, which is handed us by the editor of the 
World for publication in this department ; — 

Twelflh Night, the fourteenth of the series of 
Shakespeare's Plays edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, 
is just published by the Harpers. Having previ. 
ously. In the Literary World, expressed my 
opinion of the value of Ibis edition, I will only 
add after a close scrutiny, that the present vol- 
ume in point of careful, conservative text, judi- 
cious and masterly annotation, discriminating 
xstbetic criticism, and conscientious editing gen- 
erally, is fully abreast of its predecessois. 
Equally for educational use and for the general 
reader, Mr. Rolfe's edition deservedly ranks 
among the veiy best. 

ZantrtHlU, O. 

" Evening Haai " in Romeo and Juliet, iv. 
I. 38. — A correspondent asks for information on 
this passage. He says : 

" Dr. SchniidI l,ShaJti, Liiietn, s. t.) nfi Ihil waa 
here -Tnpcn; olher comnunutan cantend thai the P«l 
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linj." 



In a note on the passage in our edition of R. 
and y. (p. 200), we have shown that the critics 
are at fault in assuming that there is no such 
thing as evenittg mail in the Roman Catholl 
Church. We there refer for further information 
on this point to I/olei aitd Qutriii for Apr. 29 
and June 3, 1876, and to M'Clintock and Strong's 
Biblital Cyelofadia (s. v. MaisY At the time we 
overlooked an interesting paper on the passage 
by Mr. R. Simpson, which majr be found in the 
TrantaetioHt of the Ifem Shakifert Society for 

'^s-nt>t P- '48. 

Ernin in Mrs. Clarke's Concordance. — 
The following may be added to those fotmerly 
published : 

On p. 534, W. 7: i. *. 285 ("Is meeting 
noses? ") is omitted under Noae, 

On p. 853, under Wreck, "let seamen fear no 
wreck " is referred to JfiKJ. iii. i. Instead of A*. 
John, iii. 1. 

See also reference to an omission under Later 
in the notice of Hudson's Ai:idr</ // above. 

WortUeas Editions of Shnkeapeare.— 
Now that a complete edition of Shakespeare 
with a carefully collated text can be bought for 
75 cents (like the "Acme" reprint of the 
" Globe," noticed above], and a really handsome 
edition with a valuable critical introduction (like 
the " Leopold ") for ^00, or for nothing nnder 
the generom offer of the publishers rA the World, 
the good-for-nothing editions printed with no re- 
sponuble editor, which were formerly the only 
cheap ones to be got, ought to be driven from 
the nurket ; but we are surprised to find that 
some teachert have nothing better in the way of 
a complete edition than these wretched things. 
Not long ago we received a note from a teacher 
in Maine inquiring whether " cut-throat dog " in 
OUT ed. of the #. ^ K, [L 3. iii] was not a 



print, "as all the editions have 'cut-lbruat, dog.*" 
The fact is that not a single edition of any au- 
thority, from the tst folio (which has "cut- 
throale Aag ") down to the most recent one we 
have seen, gives cui-throat as a noun. No such 
reading is mentioned by the "Cambridge" edi- 
tors in their collation. Our correspondent, 
though principal of an "academy" and giving 
instruction in English literature, evidently had 
no trustworthy copy of the Complete works of 
Shakespeare. We would fain believe that the 
case, if not unique, is at least exceptional. 

Shakespeare in Court. — 71u Albany Lam 
Journal States that a Pennsylvania judge, in a 
recent case involving the question of the custody 
of children where the parents disagreed, quoted 
7;o/"J. V. 2. 146: 

Tbrhuiband ia Ihylord, IhTlit'i thrkecvc. 
TliT bcmd, ihy KTeniin ; one ihal lam tar Ihec, 
Aad for ihy mioteniincc ; oHnmili hit body 
To punfanilHir, bulk by an and land, 
' the oigtal in itoTnu, Ihc day in 

Biil"lo«, 

and added 1 

"This, which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of a woman, is poetry, but at the same 
time law. The man who uses this power to bur- 
dcri and not assist his wife becomes a tyranl.and 
not a husband. The woman who seeks no 
counsel from her husl»nd, sets up her own au- 
thority against his, and does not, with love, yield 
him homage and respect, has yet to learn the 
true nature of the relation into which she has en- 



MIHO B HOn OES. 

The American Book Exchange, New 
York, is reprinting some standard writings 
in good form at a very low price. They are 
known as "Acme" editions. First among 
them we may mention Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Waktfield, from Hurd & Houghton's excel- 
lent plates, with Mr. Horace E. Scudder's 
biographical preface {50 cents). A Ufe of 
Mahomet, a somewhat smaller book, but 
equally well printed, has been made out of 
the fiftieth chapter of Gibbon's History of 
the Decline and Fall of Rome, to the text 
being appended the notes of Dean Milman 
and Dr. William Smith (35 cents). Carlylc's 
biographical essay on Burnt, from the Etir 
lyclopcedia Brilannica, is reproduced in 
another volume of similar size and price, 
an introductory sketch of Carlyle. A 
fourth volume of Foreign Gleanings con- 
: Mr. Gladstone's and Mr. Leck/s late 
w articles on "The Evangelical Move- 
ment," and Von Scbulti's able paper on " The 
Reli^ous Condition of Gertnany," from the 
Contemporary {30 cents). These prices are 
all very reasonable, and the books, especially 
the first three, are well madein every respect. 

Miss Lucy Larcom first published her 
Breathings of a Better Uft in 1866, under 
the old imprint of Ticknor & Fields. A 
third edition now appears, called for by the 
popularity which this well-selected volume 
of devotional utterances has won. From a 
wide range of authois, ancient and modern, ^ 
representing all churches and schools, Miss 
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Larcom tuts drawn her ma.terials, both of 
prose and verse, inserting in her pages any 
thought, wherever found, which seems a 
voice of universal truth, addressed to the 
common heart, and fitted to lift up life to a 
higher and happier plane. We can well l>e- 
lieve that the book has proved a source of 
solace and strength to many readers in their 
house of suffering. [Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. H.25.] 

Scientific Lecturet. By Sir John Lubbock. 
[Macmillan & Co.] This 8vo volume, of 
187 pages, in large type, is a republication of 
six popular lectures and addresses, which do 
"not contain anything new to those who 
have specially studied the parts of scieni 
wilh which they deal," or which has m 
already been in print. Yet they make up 
most readable little book, full of novelty for 
most readers, the facts and the deductions 
from them relating to the very latest scie 
Multifariously busy as the author is in grave 
affairs, public and private, he appears to find 
time not only for prolonged investigati 
but also for popular lecturing, of which he 
seems to be fond, and for which he has 
aptitude. The first lecture is on Flowers 
and Insects, and is mainly a risumi of hii 
earlier book on the same subject (which waj 
collected from his articles contributed Xx 
Nature); the second, on Plants and Insects 
' is more novel, and is a Darwinian exposition 
of the influence which each is supposed to 
have exerted upon the other, and the modifi- 
cations thence ensuing. The third and 
fourth, on the Habits of Ants, presenting 
the author's own and other recent observa- 
tions, makes up the most interesting part of 
the book. The fifth and sixth lectures, upon 
Prehistoric Arch:eology, carry the author 
into the field of his earlier and more ela.bo- 
rate studies. 

Jenkins's Handy Lexiton is a pocket vol- 
ume, printed in good type, containing about 
20,000 English words, and giving both ac- 
cent and definition. Familiar words are 
omitted, but the principal scientific and tech- 
nical words are included, as well as foreign 
names, weights, and measures. The compila- 
tion, however, is not a new one, and many 
important terms which have crept into the 
language within the past few years, such 
spectroscope, stereoscope, telephone, are i 
to be found in the list. The word pha 
graph, which does appear, has acquired a 
new meaning. [American Book Exchange. 
joc.] 

The book which Jean Story has wr 
under the name of Substantiaiism, or 
loso/ihy of Knowledge, is altogether too much 
for us.. Its current is so muddy that wi 
see no bottom. What can mortal mind do 
with seven hundred and eighty-four page; 
which run on like this? 



)rni or sphi 
.nd under 

iqually jwrsistent and resistant in the sense tfiat 
each projects ils momentum obliquely forward in 
projecting its fiiiilal essences obliquely aerois its 

iquatorsof momenlum in continuous alternation. 
Dive in anywhere, and the flow Is the same : 
By accepting the organization of specific 
forms of substance as the aggregation of its es- 
sence, which, as such, is intrinsically elastic and 
responsive, hence organiiable, thence accept all 
prior modifications of its elasticity or vitality, by 
the forms to which it has been nutrient and ei- 
nulricnt, as the inherited motive tendencies of the 
specilic soul-germs of each, we at once perceive 
that these soul-genns are utterly extinct from the 
external germs, that, in becoming subjected as 
nutriment, become their executive embiidiuients 
or mechanical agents, which essential agents cul- 
minate as the body of the specific form on its 

This book sells for {i.^o, and it is seldom, 
we should say, that one can get more meta- 
physics for the money- It is printed, not 
published. Printers will do anything for 

Fern Etchings. By John Williamson. 
[Louisville, Kentucky. J. P. Morton & Co.] 
The author's earlier and smaller volume, The 
Ferns of Kentucky, must have' had a good 
reception, for he has promptly brought out 
a larger book of the same kind, in quarto 
form, containing etchings of all the ferns of 
the United States, east of the Mississippi, 
eacli, however, with only afew lines of letter- 
press. There is individual character in 
these etchings, and some of them are very 
successful delineations. We ourselves are 
well satisfied to have them without color, 
but we hardly thought they would be so gen- 
erally acceptable as they must have proved 
to be to warrant the production of these 
sixty-four plates. 

There will be clamor now in some thou- 
sands of American families, until Christmas 
comes with Its full satisfactions of juvenilt 
desire. For a new " Bodley book " is out, 
The Bodleys Afoot, making the fourth of the 
series ; imposing like its predecessors 
large page, showy pictures, and grotesque 
cover; and tempting with its fresh stories 
of Nathan, and Hen, and Ned, and all the 
rest, and of what was seen and said and done 
on a jaunt from Boston to New Haven. 
Scudder's pen has not lost its charm, and 
those who remember the old Riverside Mag- 
azine will be glad to find some old friends 
in these pages, even though in a new dress. 
[Houghton, Osgood Sl Co. Ji-so-] 

Alexander Johnston's History of Americatt 
Politics is rather dry for steady reading, but 
is an excellent handbook for politicians 
others who do not care to make their 
selections of events merely political, of party 
policies, defeats and successes, from the 
general histories. For a book of reference 
it is well printed, with appropriate headings 
and catch-words, and contains at the end the 
Constitution and a table showing the number 



of votes cast for the Presidential candidates 
from Washington down. [Henry Holt & 

Co. 75c.] 

John Wiley & Sons have made up another 
little book of extracts from Mr. Ruskin's 
writings, calling it Letters and Advice to 
Young Girls and Young Ladies on Dress, 
Education, Marriage, etc. It is very thin 
typographically, but thick with good sense 
and healthful sentiment One extract, on 

Books of the Hour and Books of All 
Time," we copied entire in our last issue. 

VOTES AND QtJEBIES. 

[. On the Backward Tendency of the 
Race. Can you refer me to any article on the 
backward tendency of our race, when the re- 
straints and pressure of civilization are removed f 
I have a vague recollection of reading once, that 
it would require only two generations oE unim- 
peded retrogression to reduce us to barbarism 
again i and 1 have also seen it stated somewhere 
that Livingstone found it required constant 

Itching and effort on his part to keep from 
falling to a pir with the sav^es around him. 

Springfield, Ohio. K. C M. 

The dndrine th»l dvilind •ocieiy i» drlerioraiing b ir- 
gued widi mnr deuila and Maliilies by Ruyce in hii DrU- 
\itH tml Sua EdvaiuH, Bnton, L«e A Slwpud, 



zia. "Miriam." Can the Literary fVorld 
ill me the real name and story of '^ Mirian " 
I Hawthorne's " Marble Faun " f 

Fninceilawn, N. H. M. N. R, 



le Hilda CAD, II H luppoKd. Ik triced 1o w onginal 
penoD, it it moit likely Ihal Miriun cunDl, except in 
general ponrail my (hu ill good wrilen bus me to 



[3. Philistine. What is the derivation and 
ining of " Philistine " ? j. g. b. 

ie queition is not yet Killed. A Hnsble looluof: one 






e Ihe Ethiopic FaLui ar 
fining, ud *LI1, I ihLnk, I 



efouDd 
people 



■nAbyuinii. From lhi< Hebnir veri) Pilad 
Iirly be derived die Hebrew P*la)Klh (e » in beO< ■» our 
veruoa Philiitii, and F'Jiiblini or F'Kslili, in aurteruoB 
Philixina. The mrd is oflen (houghl . (O come Enm liw 

ai4. The First Seven Years of a CbOd's 
Life. Is the quotation " Give me the first seven 
years of a child's life, and I care not who has 
the rest," from Voltaire? If so, in which of 
his works does it occur, and where can it be 
found if by some other author f * 

Ballimore, Md. 

Chantreau-i indci to the Beaumarcliaii edition ol Vol- 



lO traceablE retereno 



Ihit pataage. Can any reader plaa 
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ai5, VeTBilica.tion. I wish to obtain the 

fulksl poasible tteitise on versification. Will 
you suggest ihe b«st and cheapesi worlu on the 

Elitabith, N. J. 

Tha b«l Engiiih n-uliic ii Ednin GacM's Histsry cf 
EmflalL KAylhmt, t voli.,Sva, London, lAjg, publiihcdal 

nfercncHlo olhcr roinince lanpugeii, is L. Quicheral'i 
Trailt di ymfficallan Fmnfafir, id Ed., Piru, i9y}, 

on Iha iub)cci, u 10 modem lunguain ind Indenr onn 



KEW8 AITD KOTES. 

— The Duke of Devonshire has had printed 
at Ihe Chiswick Press a new catalogue of the 
library at Chatsworth. It makes four large oc- 
tavo volumes ; and fifty copies are on large pa- 
per. 

— Sampson Low & Co. announce a series of 
small descriptive volumes to be called " Foreign 
Ciiuntries." UifEercnt writers will furnish foi it 
brief sketches of countries with which they are 
personally familiar — Mr. Lewis Sergeant of 
Greece, for example, and Sir F. G. Goldsmid of 
Persia. 

— Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, author of the afanf 
graph mt Charlotti Braitti, has begun a series ol 
critical sketches of living statesmen, which Grif- 
fith & Farran wilt publish under the general title 
of Poliiiiiam of Today. 

— Miss Amelia B. Edwards will be ready with 
a new novel January I, iSSa 

— W. J. Widdleion will soon issue new editions 
of O'Meata's.A'ii/ii/rDn in £.i/^<-, consisting chiefly 
of opinions and reflections of Napoleon on the 
more important events in his life and govern- 
ment, in his own words, with steel portraits of 
Napoleon and views of St. Helena. 2 vols. 
iinio ; also Las Casa's Nemoiri 0/ Ike Lift, Ex- 
He, and Cemerjatipiit ef Napetetn, in four vol- 
umes, with eight steel portraits, illustrations and 
maps. The earlier American editions of these 
works have been long out of print, though 
garded as the best and most important. 

— Ckarlei Dktenit Letters, a selection from 
his correspondence, covering many years, and 
filling two volumes, is announced by Charles 
Scrtbiiet's Sons, by arrangement with an English 
firm. The new edition of Ham Brinker will 
have a dozen full-page pictures selected from the 
expensive holiday edition, whose illustrations 
were by French artists. 

— Scribner & Welford have among their latest 
books Tilt Comldie Humaiiu and Ut Authot 
interesting critical essay on Baizac and his 
ings, to which are added translations of "The 
Putse," "The Selim Shawl." and "Albert Sava- 
rus," making an entertaining volume of some 
340 iimo pages. — Gilpin'i Foral Srenery is a 
ceniury-old work, edited by F. G. Heath, whose 
love of nature, and poetical as well as practical 
taste, have identified his name with similar sub- 
jects. The present volume is partly illusiiatcd 
with reproductions of cuts from the original 
issue— Picture/ /roia Biile Lands, m the " Pen 
and Pencil " series, bears the stamp of Scribner 
& Welfotd as well as 'of T. Nelson & Sons, both 
firms offering it as a holiday book. 

— R. A. Proctor's projected lecture tour through 
this country this fall will bring his writings in 
greater prominence than ever. R. Worthingti 



nearly ready a volume treating of some of 
the subjects upon which he will address the pub- 
Among its contents are papers on "The 
Sun's Corona and His Spots," "New Planets 
the Sun," '- Results of British Transit Ex- 
peditions," " The Past History of Our Moon," 
Cold Winters," "The November Meteors," 
flereditary Traits," ■'Oxford and Cambridge 
Rowing," and " Rowing Styles." The title will 
be Hough IVayi Made Smooth. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons bring out two more of 
Ihe " Economic Monographs," with which series 
they have identified themselves more closely than 
Ihe general custom of publishers, refusing to 
Imit to it essays not in accord with their per- 
inal convictions, though publishing articles in 
■nneclion with the Honest Money League of 
Chicago and the Free Trade Club of New York, 
with which organiiaiions they are in hearty sym- 
pathy. Number 17 will be Labor Makitig Ma- 
Mtury, an essay to prove that the so-called 
labor saving" machines have increased manu- 
factures, and in the end have benefited the labor 
i. The writer is Frederic Perry Powers, 
who has been editorially connected with Chicago 
papers. Number iS is by W. L. Royall, a prom- 
lawyer, of Richmond, Virginia, who has 
figured prominently in the hard money party of 
that State. This History of the Bank of Ike 
United Stales is intended to show, by hi 
enamptc, Ihe evils of inflation and the political 
abuses of banking as connected with the govern- 
ment. — An important medical text book to be 
soon issued Is Medical Essentials of Analomy, by 
Profs. William Darling and A. L. Ranney. 

— The next volume of the "Leisure-Hour 
Series " will be Pn/balian, by the author of T%i 
First VioliH, in conjunction with an American 
writer, the part of the latter, we suspect (let 
whisper the guess), being only sufficient to obtain 
the copyright thai has been secured for it — a 
device that has been before this employed to pro- 
tect English reprints, and one of which we are 
surprised that publishers and authors do not 
oftener avail themselves.— 7»/ Child's Cai 
ihism of Cemman Things, by John U. Champli 
Jr., editor of the Yaiing Felki- Cyilepadia ef 
Cemmen Things, is intended for younger chil- 
dren and is somewhat different in arrangement 
from the larger work. It is classified in divi 
sions based on the Mineral, Vegetable, and An 
mal Kingdoms, and is anangcd in questlond and 
answers, one subjecl leading naturally 10 another, 
Ihe language and treatment being well calculated 
to awaken a child's interest Henry Holt & Co. 
will publish this also. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have in piepara. 
tion a new book for young people, ITit Olitgo 
Chronicles, a story of Western lite, by the author 
of Prairie Homes. — The firm has just received a 
little memorial of Frances Ridley Havergal, en- 
titled The Last iVeek, giving an account of her 
final sickness and other matters of interest to 
friends and admirers of her writings. 

— Cassell, Petter & Gal pin's list, if given in 
full, would fill nearly a column, but many of the 
volumes are regular publications expected as a 
matter of course — bound volumes of their mag- 
aalnes, the Sporisnutn's Year Book, the Sloik Ex- 
change Year Book, The Educalienal Year Book, 
each for iSSo, etc Then there are the continiv 
aliona of their handsomely illustrated works, 
such as (he fourth volume of Cassell's Library ef 



English Liltralurt (Shorter Prose Works), by 
Henry Morley; volume second of TheSea, by F. 
Whymper; volume second of Great Industrua 
ef Great Britain and the last volume of The 
XuisB-TurHih War, by Edmund Oilier. Other 
ne works, in lime for the holidays, will include 
collection of illustrated descriptions of places 
f note in Great Britain and Ireland, to be 
called Our Oiait Country ; the Encyclopcedic Die. 
tionary, by Mr. Robert Hunter, and Heroes of 
Britain in Peace and War, by Edwin Hodder. — 
V edition of the Diir^ Don Quixote is ready. 
Charaettr Sketches from Dickens is a portfolio 
ining six reproductions of drawings by F. 
Barnard, having for the subjects scenes from 
half a dozen of the novels.— The iHtrrnaHonal 
Portrait Ctilltry contains portraits in colors. 
With Ike Armies of the Balkans and at Gallipali, 
1877-^i by I.ieut. Col. Fife Cookson, will be of 
interest as recent history. The Practical Pigton- 
Kceper will attract bird fanciers, and A Year's 
Cookery, by Phyllis Brown, should bring relief to 
housekeepers if its bills of fare for the meals of 
365 days can be adapted to American needs- 
Many of the fine juveniles of the house have 
been already noticed here, but we may add the 
titles of Little Hinges, by Matieline Bonavia 
Hunt, which will have Miss Edwards's bewitching 
illustrations. Careless Kyis and A Man Every 
Inch ef Him- Living Pages from Many Ages 
and Rayt from Ihe Realms of Nature will please 
older readers. 
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AH AUESIOAV H TH£ TTBOL* 

OTHER natioDs may furnish as large a 
contingent of travelers as ' does our 
own; but only the American can reckon 
upon a never-tiring interest in foreign parts 
among those of his countrymea who stay 
home. This continual demand, by an ii 
roense population, has produced an enc 
mous supply, and it must be confessed that 
the great majority of these works are of very 
slight value except to their authors' friends. 
For, as a rule, not only are our travelers un- 
acquainted with the language, the history, 
and the institutions of the countries they 
describe, but they are also so repelled by 
anything differing from that to which they 
are accustomed, that such things they 
either pass over in silence or allude to with 
contempt. Now a good traveler must be 
more or less in sympathy with the people 
with whom he has to doj and it is this qual- 
ity, more than literary skill, which makes so 
charming the journeys of the late Bayard 
Taylor. Without asserting that Mr. Waring 
quite equals his regretted predecessor, we 
may say that he possesses to the full this 
requisite, besides being, as his previous 
books have shown, well acquainted ?rith 
men and manners, and having a sharp eye 
for everything practical and useful. 

Mr. Waring began his journey with the 
KOnigssee, a Bavarian lake on the border of 
the Austrian duchy of Salzburg j not, as he 
says, of Austrian Tyrol, the boundary of 
which is some thirty miles distant The 
KSnigssee does not possess all fonns of 
beauty, but it is the most majestic lake 



the civilized world; the engravings in the 
though very pretty indeed, give an im- 
perfect idea of its grandeur. The reader 
will here permit us to quote a short passage, 
as illustrating one of the phases of Mr. 
Waring's character as a traveler: 

im fond of the landsleute of Geraian vil- 
lages, and the country people who congregate of 
L evening in the beer-room of every Gastluus 
Lve far more interest for me than their betters 



half a dozen of the wiseacres of the village, who 
in warm discussion with a wandering Hand- 
werker as to the propriety of the investment by 
the Colling community of 3,000 gulden in making 
a better pathway into the renowned Oefen, a 
marvelous chasm in the mountain- ■ . . My next 
neighbor was a Call, raw-boned, grimy-faced, 
cheerful shoemaker of the village, who soon 
made known the fact that he was Johann Kain, a 
licensed mountain guide of the province. ... As 
Baedeker tells uv one clearly needs no guide for 
(he plain path over the Oefen and along the 
high road through Pass Lueg to Sultan; but 
1 few hours with an original character like 
Kain would be well worth his fee of less than a 
dollar, and I was glad to engage him for the next 
day. The Crip was the more interesting for his 
company, and it must be a marvelous two-hours' 
walk under any circumstances. 

After the KBnigasee, Mr. Waring went 
southward, visiting the Ziller valley, Inns- 
briick, crossing the Brenner, stopping at 
Bot£en and Meran, not forgetting the Dolo- 
mite region, and coming out at Venice. 

We had come far enough to compare our pre- 
conceived ideas of the dolomites with the majes- 
tic reality with which we were surrounded. We 
were in no respect disappointed — far from it ; 
but we were made to realize the inadequacy of 
language and of human imagery to convey a true 
impression of these scenes. "Cathedrals," 
"Bying buttresses," "watch -lowers," "lions 
couchant," "liastions," "needles," "bayonets," 
and the multiform expressions leading to a com- 
parison wich the insignificant works of man, 
seemed only a feeble attempt to define and 
measure in language created for worldly things 
— a grandeur which is really inexpressible, and 
which even requires a certain familiarity to be 
appreciated by the eye which gazes upon it. 

After this we have some vivid pictures of 
Lake Como, and &nally an excellent account 
of a visit to the Vaudois valleys in Pied- 
mont Id his description of a "meeting" 
which he attended of these French-speaking 
Protestants, Mr. Waring displays even more 
clearly than usual another high qualification 
of a traveler — quick perception of the re- 
semblances of far-off scenes to what his 
readers are accustomed to at home : 

The temple was a bare room, with unpaintcd 
pulpit and oenches, where the women sat in one 
place and the men in another. The women wore 
a costume of which a white cap with wide,doubl<:- 
fluied ruffles was a conspicuous part, (he young 
girls — (hose who had not been confirmed — 
weaning black caps instead. The men were men 
whom I had known in my childhood in the 
Orthodox churches of Western Connecticut, 
smooth-shaven — for Simday — wrinkled, uncom- 
promising countrymen. The older men gener- 
ally wore blue jean dress coats, with metal but- 
tons and high collars. When the pialms were 
given out, they took loud-clasping iron cases 
from their pockets, and put on their steel-bowed 
spectacles. Puritanism is stronger than race, 
climate, or time. It was like sittmg again among 
the hard-handed fanners who osca to throng thi 
old Congregational church at New Canaan. 

As to the mechanical appearance of the 



book, especially as regards llicl>eaiity of the 
Iralions, we are acquainted with no work 
of travels which can compare with it except 
the illustrated edition of //>///■/«», 'while 
the engraving is here undoubtedly finer, 
cover, we regret to say, is gaudy, the 
contrast of mauve and bright green being 
especially disagreeable. 

Arthi;r Vennbr. 
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AN EASNEST TEIFLEE.* 
ff EN such a house as Houghton, Os- 



good & Co-, printers to the Boston 
galaxy, put out an anonymous novel, they 
probably mean something by it. We therefore 
ved An Earnest Trifler with something 
more than confidence ; and our expectation is 
fully satisfied. A larger work of its size, so 
to speak, and a finer, has not appeared for 
many a day. Its advent distinctly breaks 
the monotonous course of current fiction. It 
is written in the same magic ink which Mr. 
Howells invented, which Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., has introduced in England, which Mr, 
Bishop is experimenting with, and with which 
Mr. Aldrich amuses himself sometimes ; an 
ink which appears to be made and sold only 
at the sign of the Atlantic Monthly. But 
whose is the firm and steady hand which has 
wrought its brilliant pages ? Is it a new one, 
or an old in disguise? We have our sus- 
picions. 

The story opens in a low key at the little 
lonely railway station of Beaudeck, up among 
the mountains \ a scene suggestive of the east- 
em end of the Hoosac Tunnel in Western 
Massachusetts. Two passengers have alight- 
ed from the train, Dayton and Halslead, 
young engineers, who are engaged in the 
work of tunneling the mountain. Halstead is 
the younger of the two, and from the first the 
more prominent figure. He is the " earnest 
trifler." He is a Bostonian, well-bom, well- 
bred, well educated and twenty-eight. He 
has some money, a taste for pleasure and an 
easy sense of life ; but he considers "dissi- 
pation a senseless pastime, and it must be 
admitted that he had a capacity for applica- 
tion and a degree of uprightness that might 
carry him through." 

The house where Halstead and his com- 
panion find themselves quartered is an old 
and stately mansion, belonging to an old 
and stately family, the Desboroughs. Huge 
wings spread out on either side, columned 
porches face in three directions, tiers of steps 
lead down to the yard, and a wide hall shows 
high, straight-backed chairs set against the 
wainscoting, and a stairway winding up- 
wards past a window filled with flowers. The 
inmates of this dwelling are in keeping with 
its character, " smooth-browed and grave." 
There are the two Misses Desborough, their 
sister Mrs. Guerrin and her husband, and 
Miss Rachel Guerrin. It is with Miss Ra- 
chel that our " earnest trifler " makes a be-- ^~ 
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ginoing. She is a fresh flower to his jaded 
senses; to her univorldly tastes he is a new 
sensation', and the story soon opens out in- 
to a recital of his soft dalliance with her 
heart, and of his final failure to capture it. 
The other and better man wins the prize. 

The plan of the story, it will thus be seen, 
is a very simple one. It has neither com- 
plexity nor breadth ; neither majesty nor 
grandeur anywhere; but it is very strongly 
and cleverly written, with shrewd analysis and 
discrimination of character, and a solid body 
behind its delicate texture from the begin- 
ning. 

Hablead and Dayton are not long in dis- 
cerning that there is a little community of 
interest between them with respect to Miss 
Rachel. Dayton has met her out on a 
walk, and Halstead cross-questions him 

"What was she doing?" "She seemed Co 
be swinging her hat." " She feels easier, appar- 
ently, in the company of her hat." To this Day- 
ton made no response. He glanced idly about 
the room. He was still in no hurry to proceed 
with bis usual evening occupations. " Confound 
it 1 " exclaimed Halsiead, " what did she sav ? 
"She talked away. It is very pleasant out. 

a foolish brook, 
ich but not St 
. T across. I 1 
her I had never known a woman yet wtio did 
tali in when an oppoilunily piesented itself. 
■ Fall in what ? ' she said." " What did you say 
tothal?" "I told her, 'Whatever chasm there 
was.' She didn't Icl me help her." 

Despite Dayton's interest, Halstead get; 
on rather the faster with Rachel, and begins 
to make love to her in undisguised fashion 
— as much love, that is, as he has ever al- 
lowed himself to make to any woman. He 
plies her with tender coquetries as she lin- 
gers at the piano. He puzzles her with epi- 
grams on life. He follows her out into the 
orchard with his flattery and banter. Hi 
weaves about her the meshes of his own per 
sonal history. He turns all her inexperience 
to a serious account And in the garden 
day he makes use of his approaching return 
to Boston to try and extort from her some 
confession of her feeling: 

"To stay?" asked the girl, sillingdown. " For 
a time. Tell me, in polilenesa, you are sorry I 
am goine and will be glad when (return." " Musi 
Tougo? " I am a restless fellow," "Yes, I 
know." " Besides I am sent. You won't say it 
then? You are not like me. You arc close- 
mouthed. You are indifferent." "I may be 
different," «he answered, " I am not indifferenL'" 

" What are you going to give me before Igo f " 
persisted the young man. " Some souvenir 
would be in order. A ribbon or a hair-pin is 
neat. We are having, you know, a sort of flirta- 
tion, and no flirtation is complete without at least 
an exchange of geranium leaves. It is very 
touching. It fills to repletion the worldly heart. 
I have known men and women by scores so sat- 
isfied urith a sprig oE geranium that they never 
craved anything more. If you had such a thing 
about you, now " — "Come," cried Rachel, "li 
U beginning to rain. I felt a tlrop on my hand." 
"Give me tkatt" said Halstead with genuine 
thirst But Rachel gathered up her skirts and 
started back along the walk. There were lizhts 
moving about the dooryard as she reached it, 
and Dayton, advancing from the region of the 



stables, held a lantern aloft. "Halloa t " cried 
Halstead, from behind. " What's up ? " Day- 
ton stopped, and the lantern illumined Rachel s 
face with the silk bandana about her head. She 
looked exceeding bright, restless, spirited. 
" What's up ? " repeated Halstead. " The 
horses got out," answered Dayton, dropping the 
light. "I have been helping to turn them in. 
They were tearing up the yard." "I thought at 
first," said Nathan, "that you were tryine the 
Diogenes game." "What is the matter with the 
house," asked Rachel, looking up at the dark 
front. "No lamps lighted." "The ladies were 
called awav. Didn't Halstead tell you ? " "No." 
"Somebody lay sick with a fever. Perhaps Si- 
mon Peter's wife's mother." " That poor woman 
was buried ages ago," Rachel observed. " Ah, 
yes, I remember,' he rejoined. " I heard the 
bells." liut finely as he felt they were gelling on. 
Halstead almost wished that Rachel would re- 
ceive his remarks a little less as Ihey were 
meant ; that she would answer in a way a little 
less light and bright ; that she would be a little 
less unconscious; and a Httle less unembarrassed, 
as he strolled with her about the garden in the 
early evening. She did not seem to mind his 
presence quite as it was to be presumed she 

A new element now enters the story. Hal' 
stead's sister, Mrs. Sterling, writes for sum- 
mer quarters at Beaudeck for herself and a 
party of half a dozen, including Miss Louise 
Mason. Miss Mason is an old victim of our 
"earnest trifier," and she comes now coldly 
and statuesquely upon the scene, to watch 
with a sort of bitter satisfaction the fate of 
her successor in the toils. Miss Mason 
tail and pale, wears odd jewelry and stuffs 
from India, is "just over being young," hi 
money, and spends her life in going to the 
opera, to shops, to dinners, and to Saratoga- 
When by and by Rachel Guerrin comes to 
stand face to face with her, and the two to 
understand each other, there occurs a pas- 
sage between them, which, as we quote it 
here, will let the reader at once into the 
heart of the story, and enable him to judge 
of its keen and glittering manner. There 
has been a mountain party, and an incident 
connected with it has opened Rachel's eyes 
to the true attitude of her admirer. Miss 
Mason probes her wound. 

" I knew you would be [disappointed] when we 
left you on the mountain," pursued Louise. "All 
your pleasant ways for weeks have led to the 
supreme, the critical moment ;and when, to-night, 
vou reached it, it was still and dry. He may 
love you in his way, but he will never ask you to 
■ry him. It isn't in him. He isn't made of 
1 simple stuff. If you are wise you will take 
your hands down and never put them up again 
on Nalhan Halslead's account. The raptures 
" " "his 



He is prudent, prudent, prudent His prudence 
is deepest of all. He is a rich man now. He 
acts and feels like a rich man ; and the fact that 
the money belong* to me gives him none the less 
sublime a sense of unobtrusive wealth. Do you 
think all this hideous ? Perhaps it is. I dont 
know why 1 tell you, but you seemed so secure ; 



I if r 



t had b 



helplessly; then she caught something of the 
light scorn of her companion and added, " Hi 



o seriously as I supposed; not 

seriously as I did. Did you wonder why I 

me here ? You know now. You may as well 

low. I don't tell you because I expect you to 

ike any concessions to me. I expect you to do 

lur best for yourself, but your best won't be 

zooA enough. It won't interfere with me. I 

don't expect him to love me, but, my child, I 

have hundreds of thousands of dollars. He 

thinks now that he does not care for money, but 

don't believe it I keep mine before hira and 

has its effect I can see that it has its effect 



ltd come afler. I have been before you and 
I will come after you. He has but one rose-bush 
for us all, and he lets us sit by it in happy sum- 
mer rotation, while he treats us like a priest and 
talks to us like a lover; but when it comes to 
marriage, it won't depend upon the lengths of 
our eyelashes or the outlines of our chins. Yon 
are pretty. It has been terrible to me to see how 

Eretty you were, but lor all that you can be un- 
appy. If I did not love him I would hate him, 
but I love him and I can't change. 1 have only 
one idea. I never had but one- Most of my 
life I hadn't any. If you have one I advise you 
to gel rid of it. This is no place for fixed Ideas. 
They grow tedious as mine isledious. Heavensl 
how tedious it is. 1 myself seem tedious. Kvery- 
ihing is tedious, tedious, when one waits." Lou- 
ise leaned out the window as if she would find 
relief in the cooling rain, and for the moment 
seemed to have forgotten in her own vehemence 
the more moderate infelicities of the younger 
girl. " Does he know it ? " asked the latter with 
solicitude. " Know it 1 " said Louise. " He 
could repeat it word for wt>rd. He has it set to 
music I have heard him humming it." " What 
arc you trying to do ? " cried Rachel. " To put 
him in a shape that no one would look at ? How 
do you know that all you have been sayinc is 
true ? Do you suppose he means nothing that 
he says, and that he makes up the manners and 
the very tones of feeling? We overreach our 
mark arid accuse him of what nobody could do. 
We might at least have the grace to wait. We 
call ourselves his friends, yet hear us 1 Hear his 
friends I " "I am sure he means what he says 
— to your shoe buttons,'" answered Louise. ** Per- 
haps he swore by them. He may have said. By 
thy buttons, I love thee." Rachel had no re- 
sponse. She looked for a moment out the win- 
dow. There were two figures coming up the 
walk. " It seems to me," she said, *' that those 
who abhor him might praise him more." " And 
did you think him pnfect?" asked Louise, in 
pity of such inex|:^rience. " I thought him 
charming," said Rachel. " I am not sure 1 
thought him anything else." " He is nothing 
else,l)ut that is too considerable. What else ? 
Your needs must be very great. If he were but 
half as charming only one of us need sicken for 



There is an after episode to the story 
which helps its characters to their rightful 
destiny. Rachel, strong but not wholly dis- 
enchanted, goes to visit her uncle and aunt 

Cotter, in the city of H , a day's riiJe 

from Boston [Hartford?]. Here her fresh 

i make a social sensation, she smites 

hearts, and plots are laid for her delivery 
over to a rich Mr. Hanna. But all such 
schemes she cleverly thwarts, for she is to 
find her mate at last, and his name is not 
Hanna, nor does he live in Hartford. The 

is a bright and entertaining one never- 
theless, and Mr, and Mrs. Cotter are a posi- 
tive addition to the circle. " Why don't you 
inquire who that is P" asked Mrs. Cotter of 
Rachel, as they drive away from the house to 
an exhibition of paintings. It was the fes- 
tive Mr. Hanna. 

don't know," replied the girl. "Who is 



much difference how old he is," returned her 
husband. " He is forty odd. Probably th« 
young lady is not much interested in the ages of 
old men. '"^ "He is not a favorite of Mr. Cot- 
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ler's," explained the lady. "I don't know why. 
He is an estimable young man. He ti a warden 
in Ihe church, and he has always been very good 
ti) his mother. We are neighbors. She and I 
have always been very friendly. She is not a 
pleasant person, but what she says has great 
weight. Jerome looks after her properly for her. 
He IS a good son." " Has he no other business } " 
asked Rachel, making conversation. " He tends 
some to other people's," said Mr. Cotter am- 

The story is so very good, as a whole, 
that its few fiiutts are the more noticeable. 
The author has his mannerism, and nearly 
all his characters are touched with iL They 
are brilliant with his brilliancy. There is : 
occasional stilled sentence, where sound 
substituted for sense, and fancy runs into e 
travagance. There are some untruthful bits 
of "property," as the stage manager calls 
the odds and ends which make up the tout 
ensembU of the play; but the metit of the 
work is large and positive. It has individu- 
ality and power, ^d though the life with 
which it deals is rather of a light and playful 
sort, it brings a good many deep and control- 
ing motives into view, and renders a useful 
service by lighting up the world in which 
many of "the best people " live. The book 
is one to be read with zest, and unless we 
are greatly mistaken it is destined to attract 
wide notice. 



A 



FTTTKAirS UBRABT ATLAS.* 
GOOD atlas is more than a destdet^ 
is a necessity wherever there 
is a dictionary, an encyclopedia, and a 
newspaper. The newer encyclopedias are 
introducing maps to some extent, but this 
provision can hardly take the place of the 
old-fashioned atlas, the convenience of hav- 
ing all the maps one wants within a single 
volume being greater than that of finding 
them scattered through a work of other 
reference. T^ie word "atlas," especially 
when weighted with the epithet "old-fash- 
ioned." suggests to the mind a great, square, 
portfolio-like book, too tall to stand on any 
shelf, too large to lie on any table, loo heavy 
and cumbersome to handle with any ease, 
unless furnished with some rack or other 
support of its own. The first aspect of 
Putnam's Library Atlas shows that the 
progress of modern improvement has reached 
even this class of publications, and that the 
student of the world's history need no long- 
er break his back and strain his eyes over 
a huge folio. The book is a boot, large it is 
true, but of good proportions, and easily 
manageable. It is an imperial octavo, eleven 
inches tall, eight broad, and about two and a 
half thick. This is somewhat less than the 
bulk of the smallest volume of JohmotCs 
Cyclopadia, though the first and second 
dimensions named are nearly the same in 
each. The difference is in the thickness. 
This form and size, certainly, meet all the 
requirements of library use, and avoid the 

■ Tha LibniT AiIh. Ow. P. PutauB'tSau. )■<>. 



extreme ponderosity which characterizes the 
traditional atlas. 

Opening the volume — and it tioes open, 
readily and pliantly — its contents prove to 
be threefold. First, we have about two 
hundred pages of closely but plainly printed 
descriptive text, amounting to an elaborate 
and encyclopedic treatise on the world's 
geography. There are three contributors to 
part of the work, and three sections. 
Dr. James Bryce writes on Modem Geog- 
raphy, Dr. William F. Collier on Historical 
Geography, and Dr. Leoahard Schmitz 
Classical Geography. The text- is so 
ranged as to apply consecutively to 
maps as they fallow, and lo afford a cari 
and minute survey, topographical, historical, 
and statistical, of all the countries of the 
earth. The information for which one 
would naturally turn to Appleton's or John- 
son's cyclopaedias, or to a "year-book," is 
here presented with great fullness, but 
under a topical arrangement, and not alpha- 
betically. 

The plan of this scientific introduction 
indicates the three principal group) 
which the one hundred maps composing the 
body of the work are divided. There are first 
sixty maps illustrative o£ Modern Geogra- 
phy; second, sixteen of Historical Geogra- 
phy; and third, fourteen of Classical 
Geography. After these come eight rail- 
way maps of European countries, essentially 
duplicates of plates previously inserted 
then two Astronomical Maps ; and two 
planetary charts completing the series, 
a rule the maps are double-paged, the 
of the plates being about nine inches by 
twelve. The series as a whole foUo' 
conventional plan, but the detail shows a 
generous variety and independence, and the 
intent is obvious to cover the globe as thor- 
oughly as possible. Beginning with the 
hemispheres, and the world on Mercator's 
projection, there follow maps of the chief 
continents, then of the countries of Europe, 
then of India (five maps), and then of the 
far East British Possessions in North 
America have five maps, and the United 
States eight ; our own country being repre- 
sented first as a whole and then by sections. 
South America, Australia, etc., compiete the 
first series, leaving two large plates for 
Minor Settlements in the Old World. The 
sixteen Historical Maps which follow, begin 
with Britain, and pass through Continental 
Europe to India, their effect being to show 
the political changes that have occurred 
during the Christian Era. It is very much 
like taking a short and rapid course in 
tory to lead the eye along through this 
cession, and to see how the patchwork of 
nations alters with the lapse of centuries, 
like the changing forms and coloi 
kaleidoscope. The fourteen Qassical Maps 
cover the whole world as it was before 
Christ, with great diversity of treatment 



same hand, are drawn and engraved with a 
■emarkably uniform delicacy and beauty, 
ind are colored with great nicety. The 
lettering is particularly fine and clear, much 
mbJing the best of bank-note work. 
The presswork has been carefully done, 
making bright and distinct impressions. 
The maps are mounted on stubs, so that 
there is no inner fold to elude the eye. 
Their whole appearance is one of singular 
refinement. Nor in this attention to outer 
detail, is accuracy sacrificed. The geograph- 
ical particulars are well up to the times. 
The interior of Africa, for example, is de- 
picted in the light of the latest discoveries. 
The United States gets good treatment, 
considering that the maps are of English 
make; and there is greater detail, with 
fewer errors of proportion, than one might 
expect in a work of this class. 

An alphabetical index of 50,000 names of 
places, filling one hundred and forty-two 
pages of four columns each, concludes the 
volume. 

In short, Putnam's Library Atlas is an 
admirable one, by far the most convenient, 
the most comprehensive, and the most eco- 
nomical, to be had. We are glad to bestow 
upon it unqualified praise, and shall inscribe 
its title on the scholar's list of indispensa- 
ble books of reference. 



DOWN THE laSSISSIPFI TS A 
"8HEAS-B02."* 

FOR professional pedestrianism, of the 
thousand - miles - in - a - thousand - hours 
type, or for professional rowing after the 
Hanlan-Courtney pattern, we have little re- 
spect ; but whenayoung man like Mr. Nathan- 
iel H. Bishop takes a thousand miles' walk 
across a continent for scientific exploration, 
in his canoe, or " sneak-box," through 
three thousand miles of inland navi- 
to similar good purpose, we must 
confess that he has our hearty admiration. 
Mr. Bishop has thus already proved himself 
a sensible as well as plucky adventurer, and 
his various expeditions, adding as they have 
to the sum of human knowledge, have earned 
him, not the unenviable notoriety of a sport, 
but the eminence of a public benefoctor. 

His voyage by " sneak-box " from Pitta- 
burgh down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and along the Gulf of Mexico to Florida, of 
which the record is now before us in a 
volume of 322 pages, was not quite so re- 
markable and eventful as that which pre- 
ceded it, by canoe, along the sounds of the 
Atlantic Coast, of which the narrative was 
published last year [see Literary World, 
Vol. VIII, p. 2io]jbut it possessed many 
novel and interesting features, and yields 
not a few instructive or amusing particulars 
to the lover of amateur adventure. The 
"sneak-box" in which Mr. Bishop made 
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this voyage of z,6oo miles, without mishap, 
is a creation of Bamegat duck-shooters, and 
is a low-decked, broad-beamed boat, strong 
and stif^ affording ample storage, carr)'inga 
sail and titled with a center-board, capable 
of being slid along over ice, and of lodging 
her occupant by night, and weighing about 
30O pounds. " The Centennial Republic," 
as Mr. Bishop christened the sneak-box 
which he had buiit to his order, conformed 
to this pattern, and in it he embarked at 
Pittsbut^h, on the zd of December, 187s, 
for his solitary voyage. He carried his own 
stores, and was prepared, as a rule, to sleep 
on board. The weather was unexpectedly 
cold, and for a time detention by ice was 
imminent, but as he advanced, the climate 
softened, of course, anil soon all dang< 
discomfort from this source was over. By 
day he rowed easily down the current of the 
Ohio, bailed by the raftsmen or swashed by 
the steamboats as he passed ; and at night 
he hauled up at some secluded spot 
shore, and, eating his supper of cold meats, 
crackers, etc., stretched himself out in the 
cock-pit, pulled the hatch over his head, and 
slept in comfort and security. Wheeling 
and Parkcrsburg were duly left behind; Ihi 
Blennerhasset's Island, with its tragically 
romantic associations ; and in less than ; 
fortnight our lonely mariner shot under thi 
lofty bridge which unites Cincinnati and 
Covington. The descent of the Ohio to 
Cairo, a distance in all of more than a thou- 
sand miles, was accomplishnd in twenty-nine 
days. 

The current of the Mississippi, or the 
Missouri, as Mr. Bishop claims it should be 
called, is about one third faster than that of 
the Ohio. " The Missouri," he affirms, " is 
the longest river in the world, and the Mis- 
sissippi is only a branch of it." The data 
on which he bases this view are well siunmed 
up in this paragraph : 

The Misaouti drains 518,000 aquire miles of 
territory, while the Mississippi drains only 169,- 
000 square miles. While the latter river has bv 
far the greatest rainfall, the Missouri discharges 
the lar)cest amount oi water, and at the point of 
union of the two streams is from fifteen to seven- 
teen hundred miles the longer of the two. 
Therefore, according to natural laws, the Mis- 
souri is the main Mream, and the smaller and 
shorter Mississippi is only a branch of it. From 
the junction of the two rivers the current, in- 
creased by numerous tributaries, follows a 
crooked channel, some 1,355 "'ile-'. to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The Mi.ssouri, [Wcforc, has a total 
length of 4,363 miles, without counting some of 
its highest sources. 

The length of the Amazon is given by 
Guyot as 3,550 miles. 

With useful information like this — geo- 
graphical, historical, traditional, and zoolog- 
ical, by turns — does Mr.Bishop beguile the 
time as he floats somewhat monotonously 
along down the mighty current of the Fa- 
ther of Waters. He describes the scenery 
through which he passes, he makes us share 
his occasional discomforts of the night, he 
introduces to us the strange and rude char- 



acters with whom he meets, he sprinkles in 
a spice of anecdote and story. Thus, a little 
way below Island No. 5, he camped for a 
Sunday on the Bayou du Chien Creek, 
" among giant sycamores, sweet-gums, and 
cotton- woods." Here he had a visit from 
a flock of parakeets, a bird once numerous 
throughout the country west of the Alle- 
ghanies, but now rapidly diminishing. Their 
discordant cries at a distance gave early 
notice of their approach 

The birds soon reached the locality of my 
camp, and circling through the dear, warm 
atmosphere atiove the tree-lops, they gradually 
scliled lower and lower, suspiciously scanning 
my fire, screaming as though their little throats 
would burst, while Ihc sunlight seemed to fill the 
air with the reflection of the green, gold, and 
carmine of their brilliant plumage. Theydropped 
into the foliage of Ihe grove, and for a moment 
were as quiet as though life had departed from 
Ihem, while I kepi close to my hiding place 
behind an immense fallen tree, from beneath 
which I could walch my feathery guests. 

Below Memphis, at the close of a day' 
row of sixty-one miles, while looking for a 
suitable camping-place, a camp-fire caught 
his eye, built on the edge of the 
thickets of Crow Island. 

A cheery hail of, " I say, stranger, pull in and 
tie up here," came from a group of three lough- 
ly-ctad men, who were bending over the coals, 
busily engaged in frying salt pork and potatoes. 
The swift current forced me into an eddy close 
to the camp. One of the men caught my 
painter, and drew me close under the lee ai Iheir 
roughly Constructed sloop, of about two Ions 
burden. When seated by the bright fire, "the 
boys" told me their history. They were out of 
work ; so investing sixty dollars in an old sloop, 
putting on board a barrel of purk, a barrel of 
Hour, some potatoes, coffee, salt, and molasses 
(which cargo was to last three months), they 
slatted to cut canes in the canebrakes of White 
River, Arkansas. These canes were to be util- 
ized as fishing poles, and l)eing carefully as- 
sorted and fastened into bundles, were to be 
shipped to Cincinnati bv steamer, and from there 
by rail lo_ Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr. Farrar, 
"'"■'" - -■ lid dispose of them for the 

:oine down t 

, having left I 
cemljer ijlh, and had experienced various delav", 
having been several limes frozen up in creets. 
They would be able to cul during the winter 
-.000 fishing rods, enough, one would think, to 
:ar the streams of all the finny tribe. 

In nineteen days after leaving Cairo Mr. 
Bishop arrived at New Orleans, a distance 
than a thousand miles. Pausing in 
the city long enough to get materials for an 
entertaining descriptive chapter, he pushed 
by way of Lake Pontchartrain into the 
Gulf, and skining its northern shore, brought 
novel expedition to a succcessful close 
at the mouth of the Suwanee River. Through- 
out this latter stage he had a companion, 
whom he benevolently picked up at New 
Orleans. Mr. Bishop is full of praises of 
this Gulf shore as a winter resort, and the 
pictures he gives of it are certainly very 
attractive, though, as yet, it lacks conven- 
iences for visitors. The climate is delightful, 
fish and game abound, magnolias, oaks, and 
pines grow in places nearly to the water's 
edge, and one may feast on six-inch oysters 
to his heart's content. 



Mr. Bishop understands how to make a 
book of this sort extremely well. He knows 
what is pertinent to the narrative, and he is 
extremely skillful in putting his materials 
together. His manner is always modest and 
agreeable, and he takes pains to explain 
points of interest connected with his expe- 
dition, which a less experienced author in the 
same field would pass over. His history of 
the "sneak-box," and his page of illustra- 
tions of the craft's build and fittings, are 
examples. The book is not only nicely 
printed, but is provided with pictures, and, 
best of all, with live incomparable maps of 
his route, by sections, drawn and engraved 
at the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Bureau. Altogether, subject and treatment 
alike, the work is an admirable specimen of 
book-making. 



THE LIFE OP OHABLES MATHEWB." 

THE striking contrast to the ecclesiasti- 
cal tone of the Memoir of the Tails, 
now in such universal request at the London 
circulating libraries, is the Life of Charles 
Matkews, an equally popular, though widely 
difierent book. A glimpse "behind the 

es " is always fascinating, and in this 
by no means disenchanting. Much of 
the " Life " is autobiographical, and inter- 
spersed with numerous letters from Charles 
Mathews to his friends. The light that his 
correspondence and personal recollections 
throw upon the talented actor's private 
character, proves our old favorite to have 
been the same clever, cheery, genial spirit 
off "the boards" as on them. From his 
infancy "all the world" was to him "a 
stage," as he was born and bred among the 
associations of the theater ; but the strong 
and enduring friendships which he made 
when young, and continued to make through 
life, would lead us to believe that he found 

nen and women of his own profession 
something more than " merely players." 

Charles Mathews, it appears, had always 
ntended to write his autobiography -, as Mr. 
Dickens tells us in his preface that a box 
marked " Materials for the Book," and con- 
taining a mass of letters and papers illus- 
trating the actor's life, was entrusted to his 

by Charles Mathews's family after his 
death. Mr. Dickens has most ably ac- 
quitted himself of the task of arranging and 
[piling these MSS., and he has judicious- 
ly — contrary to the custom of most biogra- 
phers — kept his own identity and opinions 
n the background, and suffered his subject 
:o tell his own story, as far as possible, in 
lis own words and in his own way. 

He seems to have been a clever, preco- 
:ious child, and to have early displayed a 
talent for mimicry. There is a grotesque 
portrait of him at the age of three years and 
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a half, dressed up as a little parson, with a 
book in one band aod a bumper of 
the other; we are told that he frequently 
adopted this costume, and used to be lifted 
on to the dining table thus attired, to drink 
the health of his father's guests. When the 
time arrived for deciding on a prof* 
Charles at once chose that of an architect, 
and became a distinguished pupil of Pugin. 
This profession was truly, as Mathews says, 
"his first love," and he remained constant 
to it for years, although his father, struck by 
the dramatic ability which he 
evinced in private theatricals, often urged 
him to go on the stage. After his prelimi- 
nary studies under Pugin, Charles entered 
the architect's ofGce of John Nash, the cele- 
brated designer of the Regent's Park and 
many public -buildings ; and almost before 
he had taken his place there, was fortunate 
enough to obtain a commission to go 
Ireland, inorder to furnish plans and e 
mates for a new house which Lord Blessi 
ton, an old friend of his father, was about 
to build on his estate in Ty: 
order turned out a great piece of luck for 
Charles, as it ended in his accompanying 
Lord and Lady Blessington to Italy, where he 
remained for nearly a year, residing at Rome 
and Naples, and visiting various other places 
of interest His letters and journals at this 
period are lively, descriptive, and full of 
intelligent observation, as are also those 
during a subsequent tour with one of his 
fellow-students, in Italy, Greece, and Egypt. 
The book abounds in amusing anecdotes 
relating to Mathews himself, his parents, 
and the many celebrities with whom he 
comes in contact His father is described 
as a man of exceedingly irascible temper- 
ament, though with so keen a sense of 
humor that one touch of the ridiculous 
would restore him in a moment from a 
state of fury to perfect equanimity. We 
are told the following characteristic story 
about him : 

My pony having lost a shoe, 1 on one occa- 
sion borrowed a veiy valuable thoroughbred 
horse o£ mv father's, to take me to town. I put 
k: . 1: :_ .u J behind 



; of the afternoon my 
called on me to point 

- jhing it, whit was his 

(li^ust to find the horse standing with all his 
mud upon him just as I had brought him in 
hours before I In a frenzy of rage he laid 
about him. " Where's Mr. Price, wherc's the 
ostler ? Of all the shameful disgraceful things 
I ever met with I A valuable horse like this 
left wilboul grooming I It's enough to ruin him ! 
Where's Mr. Price I Where's the osller ? " But 
no one appeared upon whom be could wreak 
his vengeance. At last an old woman showed 
her nose over the staircase. "Oh, here's Mr 
Price 1 " said I. " Very pretty indeed," resumed 
my father. "Here's a horse worth a hundred 
and fifty guineas left in your abominable stable 
for five hours, with all his dirt upon him I It's 
shameful — you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves I As sure as your name's Price, I'll bring 
an action against you all, and make you pay for 
it 1 " And so he went on for another ten min- 
utes, eihausting his passion in every 



a; 



when the old lady, with a sweet smile, 

IS anything happened, sir ? " 
She was as deaf as a post, and hadn't heard a 
word. His anger was gone in a minute ; and '~ 
" he bofte 



I fit of taughlei 



It of the stable. 



The second volume gives the full account 
of Mathews's theatrical career. He paid a 
second visit to Italy, with his friend D'Eg- 
vitle, in 182S, was very ill there, and returned 
home invalided. There ensued a very 
settled period in his life ; he became a sort 
of rolling stone, first taking up one thing 
and then another, at last temporarily satisfy- 
ing himself by adopting Che office of District 
Surveyor, which for a time answered tolera- 
bly well. The death of his father, the elder 
Mathews, in 1835, however, finally deter- 
mined the son's destiny. The affairs of the 
family had long been in a desperate state, 
and (he stage seemed the only means, as a 
speculation, of retrieving their fallen for- 
tunes. Charles made his liifiut at the 
Olympic Theater, in a little piece of his own 
called "The Humpbacked Lover." He says 
himself that the prestige of his father's 
name had much to do with the great success 
that first attended his eSorts, and he had 
" the happiness of jumping at once into pub- 
lic favor." He soon afterwards married the 
talented actress, Madame Vestris, who was 
six years his senior; and then made a tour 
for a year in America, where he was received 
with enthusiasm. On his return to England, 
the series of troubles and pecuniary difficul- 
ties began, which clouded so great a portion 
of his life. The Olympic Theater had not 
prospered during the absence of Mathews 
and his wife. It was so greatly in debt 
that they transferred themselves and their 
company to Coven t Garden, in the hope of 
being able to retrieve their losses in a larger 
and superior house. But in vain. Mathews 
was gradually drawn into an inextricable 
vortex of involvement, which ended, after a 
preliminary bankruptcy, in his being arrested 
for debt at Preston in Lancashire, where he 
giving a performance, and being im- 
prisoned in Lancaster Castle. On his re- 
lease, though comparatively clear, he still 
had many liabiUiies to meet, and to the end 
of his days never seems to have been en- 
tirely "out of the wood." Madame Vestris, 
his first wife, died in 1856, and he subse- 
quently married an American lady, Mrs. 
Davenport, whom he describes as a "pru- 
dent, economical, industrious little heip- 
ite." With this second marriage, the 
tobiographical portion of tlie work ceases. 
Mathews probably felt that the romance of 
youth and of adventure was finished. His 
greatest difficulties were over, and bis career 
henceforth was merely the ordinary one of 
the practiced and successful actor. We 
have an account of his travels and lours, al 
home and abroad, and of the plays in which 
he made himself famous ; also some letters 
written in his septuagenarian days, which 
show that age could not wither the freshness 



and sprightliness of his temperament both 
on and oS the stage. He died from an 
attack of bronchitis, in June, 1878, after a 
life strangely full of harassing vicissitudes 
and extraordinary success. As an actor, his 
style was born with him, and died with him ; 
his light comedy was inimitable; and there 
is a feeling in England, and in America, 
where be was almost equally popular, that 
" we shall never see his like again." 

This work is sure to be widely and de- 
servedly appreciated. We feel confident 
that once opened it will be read through ; 
and once read, it will be pleasantly and 
gratefully remembered. 



OUBEEKT FIOTIOH. 

Tit Rathtmmls. By Emma Marshall. [E. P. 

Dutton&Co. 11.25.] 

For a Dream's Sakt. By Mrs. Herbert Mar- 
tin. [Harper &■ Brothers. 15c.] 

ThiAfartiliof Paris. ByEmiieZola. Tr. by 
John Stirling. [T. B. Peterson & Bros. 750.] 

Emma Marshall has already made her 
name hyAfri. Main-waring' 1 Journal, Life's 
Aftermath, and other excellent tales, so that 
The Rochemonts is sure of a ready and sat- 
isfied reading. It is fully the equal of ita 
predecessors in all the essential qualities 
of an interesting and healthful story of the 
religious sort. It is a picture of quiet Eng- 
lish life, centering about three family homes, 
which are all full of sweetness and light; 
is sensible and substantial, without any cant 
or other sentimental nonsense ; and, while 
not presenting any very marked points, 
abounds with pleasantly conveyed sugges- 
tions of duty and the conditions of happi- 
ness and peace. Bridget, or " Bride " RtKhe- 
mont, as she is fatniliarly called, especially 
will work herself into the affections of read- 
ers, who will rejoice that she marries Mr. 
Miles, the vicar, rather than her cousin 
Leonard. The book is an excellent one for 
Sunday schools. 

Not at all like the foregoing is Mrs. Mar- 
tin's novel, For a Dream's Sake, and yet it 
is interesting, very well written, and whole- 
some. It presents to us the life and trials 
of a lovely motherless girl, who has a cold 
and critical father. His icy temper chills 

atmosphere of home, and drives the 
daughter into outside friendships, the princi- 
pal one of which is with a music teacher who, 
playing upon her feelings, persuades her to 
marry him, under circumstances which do 
her a grievous wrong. The two separate 
however, immediately, and a permanent 
breach opens between them. The father's 
heart in time softens towards his daughter, 
and her true and happy marriage to her 

in Noel, who had loved her all his life, 
closes her history. 

The publishers assure us in their notice 
that the suddenly-famous author of L' Assent- 

■ calls the Markets of Paris his "best 
work," and one of which he is "prouder''^ 
thanotL'Assomntot'r." It isnotclaimed for 
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this book, or for the class of which il is a 
type, that it is notably moral or high-toned; 
or that it aims at any high purpose ; or that 
it inspires to noble living; or that it teaches 
any great truth. It is simply claimed that il 
is " artistic." By this standard then it must 
be judged, and so judged we predict that 
posterity, which is the only unerring critic, 
will not allow it the credit of being high or 
noble art Artistic in a certain sense it is; 
in that sense in which any careful study and 
realistic copy of- nature or life is artistic. It 
is in literature what the prosaic school of 
Dutch realists is in painting. Not the pho- 
tt^raph could give us the markets — vegeta- 
ble, meat, fish, and flower — better, that is, 
more literally, than Emile Zola. Thus : 



stupid, vulgar. There is magnificent scene- 
painting, but no drama; perfect wardrobes, 
but DO hero and no heroism. And this is 
very far from the perfection of art. It ought 
be added that the translation is spirited 
and excellent. 



The sea bad g" 



n up all iis ti 






black eyes — skates, whuse white bodies wete bor- 
dered with pale pink, and along the back of 
which on the protruding spine, up to Ihe gills, 
was dashes of cinnabar, striped wiib Florentine 
bronze, and fading off into Ihe dark brown of a 
load — hound-fish, with their horrible heads — their 
mouths huge, like Chinese idols— their short 
wings, like those of bats — moustera, who guard 

marine grottoes. 

Every noun, every adjective in this para- 
graph is the result of careful and conscien- 
tious study, or of a genius for observation 
and retention. And the description of the 
human inhabitants of the Halles is just as 
precisely and minutely accurate; it could 
not be more so in an official passport. Lisa, 
with her flesh of transparent whiteness, com- 
mon to the skin of _ persons who live on but- 
termilk and fat meat, with her stiff linen col- 
lar smooth about her throat, with her white 
sleeves coming up to her elbows and her 
white apron down nearly to her shoes, 
her immaculate linen and her peaceful face 
framed in by her shining hair ; La Normande, 
with her fuller bust, her gold chain dangling 
over her apron, her hair fashionably dressed, 
her knot of lace and ribbon at her throat, 
the herring scale left on one of her hands 
which caught the light like an opal ; what 
could be more perfect as a portrait than 
those of these two rival beauties of the 
ket ? Nothing, if portraits consist of white 
flesh or rosy flesh, of shining hair or fash- 
ionably dressed hair, of immaculate linen or 
gold chains. But the true artist portrays life, 
not merely its costume, whether of flesh or 
linen ; and life in any profound sense we do 
not find in Emile Zola's Markets of Paris. 
Victor Hugo also gave us realistic pictures 
of Paris ; but he created a Jean Valjean ; we 
look in vain for such-a creation here. Far- 
jeon has given us realistic pictures of Lon- 
don ; but he created a " Blade o' Grass ; " 
no " Blade o' Grass " here. Here are 
amours, but no love ; cabaret discussion of 
politics, but no patriotism ; childish visions 
of revolution, but no intelligent love of liber- 
ty; one Abb^, but no religion. The vice 
even has no fascination in it; Ihe wicked- 
ness is without romance; it is low, sordid. 



UIVOIl N0TI0E8. 

Zig-Zagjourtuys in Europe. ByHezekiah 
Butterwortb. [Estes & Lauriat. $1.50,] This 
large and elegant child's book may be de- 
>ed as an extension of the "Bodley 
book " principle to England and France 
and, more particularly, it appears to be ai 
Americanization of a French work. Voyages 
en Zigzag, which became a delight to eyes 
fortunate enough to see it, some time ago. 
The plan is that very simple one, made 
most familiar, perhaps, by Jacob Abbott's 
"Rollo's Tour in Europe," of sending a 
teacher and his boys off on an expedition of 
learning in foreign lands. In this case, the 
party go to Scotland, and through England 
to Belgium, Normandy and Paris ; the par- 
ticular topics of observation and study being 
in the fields of geography and history, wi' 
special attention to localities made fampi 
in song and story. Mr. Butterworth is very 
well fitted, by knowledge and taste, to wr 
a book of this kind, and he has displayed 
inventive talent and a degree of liveliness 
and pleasantry which make his pages very 
bright as well as truly Instructive. The 
publishers have supplemented his pen with 
great zeal and generosity, not only borrowing 
some of the qu^nt pictures from the French 
original, but adding many that are even finer 
and better from their own stores, and fur- 
nishing a paper and binding that make the 
book uncommonly sumptuous in appearance. 
We notice only a few oversights. The pic- 
ture entitled " Westminster Abbey," on p. 
174, for example, is a picture not of the 
Abbey, but of Henry the Eighth's Chapel. 
Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe will deservedly 
be one of the half-dozen most popular holi- 
day books this season. 

Montaigne, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
and Rabelais, by Walter Besant, are Ihe lat- 
est volumes in Mrs. Oliphanl's Foreign 
Classics, and both are excellent specimens 
of a kind of work which it requires no small 
amount of tact and discrimination to 
Montaigne, " the essayist," originator of that 
fascinating form of literature which has had 
so many imitators, is certainly the 1 
agreeable author to treat of, and materials 
are more abundant ; for, besides all that his 
admirers among his own countrymen have 
"hunted out," there are always his own three 
books of essays, which contain not only the 
revelation of his inmost feelings, as 
men have confided them to the public, and 
his thoughts and opinions upon almost ( 
subject, but " quite suS3cient information as 
to the author himself," if one has disi 



ment enough to trace it along. And this the 
biographer has done, making use of those 
personal passages in connection with the 
leading facts of his life — having prefaced the 
whole with such a dear analysis that it is 
not his fault if the general reader fails to 
get a fair estimate of Montaigne both as a 

Of Rabelais, Mr. Besant writes with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, laboring to present him 
as favorably as circumstances will adroit, and 
throwing all available light on his somewhat 
obscure history. His first nine years were 
spent in the romantic neighborhood of Chi- 
non, his birthplace, and then his life was 
practically obliterated in a monastery until 
he was forty-one, when he again "steps into 
Ihe light of day," and becomes famous as a 
physician, botanist, and lecturer, making for 
himself a great name wholly independent of 
the literary productions by which he is 
now known. Remarkable pieces of buffoon- 
ery and absurdity they have always been 
considered, with unpardonable faults, but 
having " serious ideas set forth side by side 
with overwhelming nonsense," To a slight 
abstract of these works, and quotations from 
them — " Gargantua," " Pantagruel," " Pan- 
urge," and their kind — one hundred and forty 
pages are devoted ; while all that can be said 
about their celebrated author is comprised 
in fifty. [J. B. Lippincott & Co. Each 750.] 

Four of the recent issues in Harper's 
Half-Hour Series give the pleasant variety 
of Sir Henry Thompson's valuable sugges- 
tions on Food and Feeding; Wassail, by Col- 
onel Charles Hamley, which is a little story 
for Christmas, neither brilliant nor dull but 
of an English class which may be called 
fairly good ; Holidays in Eastern France, by 
M. Betham Edwards, who visited districts 
where tourists seldom go, and met with the 
most charming people and had the most de- 
lightful experiences, and opportunities for 
learning about the industries and history of 
that region ; and last and least, but most in- 
teresting of all, Mary Treat's Chapters on 
Ants, which one is glad to see in this handy- 
volume shape, in which she invests Ihe do- 
ings of those insects with such a charm that 
it is as good as reading a romance to follow 
thetr fortunes as warriors and mound- 
builders. 

With General Grant in tfuEoit. By John 
M. Keating. [J- B- Lippincott & Co, J1.50.] 
Mr. Keating accompanied General Grant's 
party from Paris to San Francisco as physi- 
cian to one of its members, and wrote home 
letters to the Phiiadelpkia Evening Tele- 
graph, which, with a few additions and other 
modifications, form the substance of this 
volume. Mr. Keating is not a Jenkins, as 
the temptation would be great to be under 
the circumstances. He has treated the 
General Grant part of his subject in a sensi- 
ble and dignified fashion, and gives his chief 
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attention to the sceoes through which the 
parly passed. We must say that he de- 
scribes them remarkably well. We have 
seen nowhere of late more graphic pictures 
of India than those this unpretending vol- 
ume gives. The portion of the route here 
covered begins practically in Egypt, and ends 
in Japan; the author laying his emphasis on 
India, Siam, and China. He enables the 
reader to travel directly with the company, 
and to see things as they saw them. This 
is the highest art of such a narrative. 

Tht Teltphoiu, the Afierophone, and Ike 
Pkonograph. By Count Du MonceL Au- 
thorized translation, with corrections and ad- 
ditions by the author, [flaiper & Brother?. 
<i.25.] This elegantly printed and well il- 
lustrated little book is, on the whole, the best 
account yet put forth of the subjects indicat- 
ed by its title. Few readers are probably 
aware how easy and fully the principles un- 
derlying these instruments have been inves- 
tigated. Robert Hooke, in 1667, speaks of 
whispering through 3 wire at a furlong's dis- 
tance ; the string-telephone was well known 
to Wheatstone iniSig; and a quarter of a 
century ago Mr, Bourseul published in Paris 
a remarkable paper outlining the principles 
of the telephone very much as they are un- 
derstood to-day. Count Du Moncel evident- 
ly does not put the fullest faith in Prof. 
Bell's claims to be the inventor of the speak- 
ing telephone. Gray's caveat, entered in the 
Patent Office on the same day as Bell's (Feb. 
14, 1876), contained specifications and draw- 
ings very far in advance of anything that 
had yet been accomplished. The share of 
Prof. Doibear, of Tufts College, in the work 
is dismissed with only an allusion. The his- 
tory of the "three great instruments" is 
quite fully discussed, and their varied forms, 
modilications, and uses are well brought out. 
The work appears to be conscientiously and 
accurately done, and it is certainly as inter- 
esting and readable as anything so purely 
scientific could well be made. 

The l^rary Mitgiurine\^f:'m'HQt\. \ Amer- 
ican Book Exchange] is a i6mo monthly 
serial on the plan of The EeUclie and Ut- 
telPs Living Age, giving in the most compact 
form and at a very low price, the well* 
skimmed cream of a large assortment of 
English journals and periodicals. The first 
volume, running from January to June, is 
now before us, Ixiund in the neat half 
Russia of which we have already had occa- 
sion to speak in connection with the same 
office's new edition of Chambers's Cydo- 
ptxdia of English Literature. The paper and 
typography of this make it hardly equal to 
that, but they are very fair, and the amount 
of excellent reading given within the vol- 
ume's 768 pages Is certunlj immense for 
the price, which is only a dollar. The se- 
lections are made with a good editorial 
sense, and the table of contents is very ap- 
petidng. 



oTTSEEirr DAinsH Aim iroBWEauN 

LTPEEATDTtE. 

[Fnrm th( AcaJtn^.\ 

TAKING into consideralion the number oE 
inhabitants in the two counlries, we may 
say, without exaggeration, that there is at the 
present momenl a more active life in Danish- 
Norwegian MUs ItUrts than in German. Even 
if the average works of the former aie not so 
good aa the average German works, the best 
poetical prodnctions are quite on a level with 
the best of the kind by German authors, and the 
literar)' movement which has called them forth 

Among these [younger], the most gifted ro- 
mance writer is J. P. Jacobsen, an author of 
extraordinary wealth and delicacy of imagination, 
with all the richness of poetical expression, and 
at the same time all the mannerism, of Keats. 
In his principal work, the rotnance Fru Marit 
Grubbi : Inlcriors from the SeventtenlA Cinlury 
— the Danish Madame Bovary — he depicts the 
Denmark of (hat time, from the royal household 
to the drudge of the lowest of the people, with 
remarkable vigour of representation. From the 
correctly niaiulained diction of the period, and 
from the luxuriant fancy, which accommodates 
itself well to the fetters of the antiquated 
language, the book is at once a philological 
masterpiece and an attractive work of modern 



Drachmann, who tirst appeared before the public 
as a marine painter. In the Sturm und Drang 
period, after the time of the Commune, when 
Copenhagen was permeated by the ijocialistic 
movement, he txgan to sound in concert the 
socialistic strings of his poetry. His talent, 
however, soon began to unfold itself in the most 
various directions. He, belter than any other 
Danish writer, knew the sea in its changeful 
moods and aspects, and not only that, but the 
lives and customs of seamen and Sshcrmen 
generally of the common people ; and thus he 
was the poet of the sea and of the coast-folk, 
without, on that account, ceasing to be the 
singer of freedom. The collections of poems 
known as Dampidi Mehdier, Sangt vcd fiavtl, 
and Ranker eg Resir contain beautiful songs full 
of feeling for Nature and modern eroticism, 
but, unfortunately, betray a childish tendency to 
self-glorification. The collection of novels Ungt 
Bind is distinguished by a characteristically 
fresh style of prose-writing and sharply-defined 
novel form. His book peravre fra Granun, 
which, in the guise of a journey through Alsen 
and Diippel, reawakens the memories of the 
war of 1864, enjoyed a particularly striking 
success from the patriotic nature of its subject. 
The poet, however, cannot altogether be ac- 
quitted of having worked with this effect in view. 
The best of bis later works are Taa Somands 

Th> og Love, a collection of simple popular sto- 
ries of Gsher-life in prose and verse, and Paul ag 

Virginie under nordlig Briddi. 
Besides Drachmann, Soph us Schandorph 

also is particularly skilful in depicting the unlet- 
tered classes of the people. His works owe 
their influence to great freshness of diction, to a 
healthy, if at times somewhat coarse, power, and 
to a property not very abundant out of England 
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he displays equal tacilily as a writer of poetry 
and prose. His latest work is a story in verse — 
UngeDan. Of his other writings, Fra Provin- 
sen (a collection of novels) and Udtn Midlpunkt 
(a romance corresponding to Turgeniew's Jiudin) 
arc the best. As a free-thinking poet he has 
displaced his true convictions, a matter of no 
small import in a country where so many priies 
are attached to the opposite character. Much 
attention has been cicited this year by a new 
writer — Erik Skram, the author of a novel 
called Gerlradt Coldbjornsen, distinguished by 
its just and delicate delineation of the character 
of a typical Uanish maiden. . . . 

Another dibalani of promise, although appar- 



character of one of those too linelv feeling and 
too tenderly cultured Danish youths who con- 
sume the hest part of their youth in ethereal 
Casslon and theologico- philosophical subtleties, 
ut who are useless in the real life of our 
century. An atttaclive melancholy is the prevail- 
ing tone of the little work, which contains some 
talented delineations of girlish character. . . . 

in Norvfay, also, new works and new poets 
have recently arisen. The most celebrated of 
the Norwegian poets, Bjiirnstjerne Ujornson, 
who has only in his ripe maturity attached him- 
self to the modem movement of thought, has 
recently finished two new dramas, which I have 
had an opportunity of seeing — Det ny System 
and Lconardii. . . . The New Syilem isa keen sat- 
ire on society, and at the same time a masculine 
and powerful work of dramatic art, such as Emile 
Augter delights in writing. Leanarda, a drama 
which treats only of love, is composed with much 
tenderness of feeling. In its ealerna! situations 
it has a distant resemblance to the subject of 
Scribe's Balailti det Damei, but among numer- 
ous other differences there is one to which it is 
impossible to ascribe too great an importance, 
viz., Bjornson is a poet, while Scribe was a me- 
chanical writer. The scene of the drama is laid 
among the upper middle classes in Norway. 
The principal figure in the piece is the greai- 
grandmotber, a refined and dignified old woman 
of eighteenth-century education, who has seen 
generation after generation arise, observing with 
astonishment and sorrow each in turn more 
deeply buried in social prejudices and orthodox 
fanaticism, and who at last survives (o see, with 
the rise of the last generation, a return to free 
humanity and independent morality. She con- 
cludes the piece with the fine words, " So, then, 
the time of great sentiments has returned." 
Those who have read George Sand's drama 
U Autre can form an idea, from the figure oE the 
grandmother in that piece, of the nobility and 
dignity with which Bjornson has invested his 
aged lady. 

Kristian Elster is the name of a solid, earnest 
novelist, who appeared some months ago as the 
author of the story Tara Trondal. The subject 
is as follows. The daughter of a country clergy- 
man, brought up in an abstractedly romantic 
view of life, emancipates herself from the dread 
of the actual, which is the natural consequence 
of such an education, through the attraction 
she feels for a man of reality and will, a clergy- 
man of peasant origin. All the melancholy 
earnestness of Norwegian nature broods over 
the novel. It depicts the typical relation be- 
tween the official families of Christiania and 
the country people as inharmonious, or rather 
as not enlisting at all. On the one side are the 
superficial culture, the literary interests, the im- 
personal education of a capital idty; on the 
other, a cramped, illiterate, but solid and earnest 
individuality. The book is written in the spirit 
of Wetgeland, for no one has so earnestly en- 
deavoured to bridge over the chasm between the 
educated and uneducated classes of his country 
as that true and genuine " people's poet " of 
Norway. Simultaneously with Sister's book 
appeared a volume of Neveletter, by Alexander 
Kjelland, a hitherto unknown author, which 
proves him to be the possessor of CTlraordinary 
and entirely original gifts. Kjelland is a direct 
contrast to Elster ; he is the child of modem 
European culture, the man of intellect, full of 
youthful merriment, overflowing with wit and 
satire. Briefly and severely, with a precision 
which at times almost recalls M^rim^e, so biting 
and cutting is it, he lashes the evils of Norwe- 
gian society in small, highly-finished pictures of 
life. Something of the satirical blood of the 
Russian Gogol runs in his veins. Wc feel 
throughout the book the presence of a nature 
which has long suffered in silence under all the 
trifles and conventionalities which are dominant 
In Norway, and which enjoys the revenge lA. 
laughing at them heartily. From this one exam- 
ple wc may confidently predict an important 
future for Kjelland. Th^ophile Gamier once 
expressed a wish to publish a collection of 
critiques with the title, Ceux qui lemnt ciliirts. 
Were I to publish a similar one, I sho>ild.with . , . 
confidence assign I^jelland i plactihW VJ Si i V- 
Gboxo BrahdbO 
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HiDdleu or Iti ]uM honan : with thii Key 
ShiknpeiiTe uDlocked hit haait ; tbe melmljr 
Of tbli imidl LuUgBva e«K to Petrarch's woui 
A thouMnd time* thl( Pipe did Tuio lOUDd ; 
Camoeiim ■wtbed with It bd Exile'i (rief ; 
The Sonnet (llateacd ■ (■; myrtle Leal 
Amid the cypmm with wbkh Dante crowned 
HUvlilDDarybrow; a ilow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenaer, called from Paery Lai 



Fell round the path ol Ul 



Till numirr of The Litirarv World 
enlargtd by the addition of four fiagit. 



JAOOB ABBOTT. 

ON Friday, the jtst day of Octobei 
FanningtoD, Maine, there died a n 
whose name will not be found id some i 
of American authors, and whose works do 
not appear in some surveys of American 
literature; yet who wrote more books than 
almost any other writer of his generation, 
and whose works have probably exerted a 
profounder influence upon one branch of 
American literature than those of any other 

The hand of the author of the " Rollo 
Books" is still. 

Jacob Abbott was born in Hallowell, Me,, 
on the 14th of November, 1803. Had he 
lived fonrteen days longer, therefore, he 
would have been seventy-six years old. He 
graduated at Bowdoin College at an early 
age, and after a partial course of theological 
study at Andover Seminary, and terms of 
teaching at Portland, Me., and Beverly, 
Mass-, he became a professor in Amherst 
College. Subsequently he undertook the 
organization of the Mount Vernon School 
for Young Ladies in Boston, an institution 
which he raised to a unique and command- 
ing position for its time ; and later he was 
connected with his brothers in a larger and 
even more important school of a similar 
character in New York City. Though edu. 
cated for the ministry, his active engagement 
in it was only for a short time at Roxbury, 
Mass. 

For more than fifty years, Jacob Abbott 
has been known to the English-speaking 
world by his writings. His " Young Chris- 
tian Series," which has had an immense 
circulation in the United States and in Eng- 
land, and has been translated into many 
languages ; his " Rollo Books," which have 
been a household word for at least two 
generations; his "Teacher," which crystal- 
■ized the results of his wise and thoughtful 
experience in an exceedingly practical and 
suggestive form; his popular histories, in 
their familiar red covers, of which Abraham 



Lincoln said that they taught him all of 
history he ever knew ; his " Franconia Sto- 
ries;" his "Harper's Story Books," and the 
long line of " Rollo's Tour in Europe," the 
"Marco Paul Series," the "Lucy Books,'" 
the " Florence Stories," the " August 
Stories," the "Juno Stories," the "Science 
Series," etc., etc, — how widely their pages 
have been scattered ; how long they have 
been doing their silent work I The whole 
number of separate titles bearing his nan 
not far from two hundred, and the total list 
of his published writings can never be 
merated. 

Throughout his literary life, Jacob Abbott 
was a pioneer. He helped to lay founda- 
tions on which pupils who sat at his feet 
have buiided. The Young Christian ■ 
the beginning of a new religious literati 
The "Rollo Books" have been the mode! 
of a hundred imitators. "A Summer ii 
Scotland" was one of the earliest record: 
of an American traveler abroad. The 
popular histories stand as types of the brief 
biographies so common at the present I 
The " Science Series " was one of the first 
of modem attempts to set forth the results 
of the latest scientific research in a form to 
be understood and enjoyed by the young. 
rke Religious Magasifu, which Jacob Abbott 
founded in Boston in 1833, was one of the 
earliest enterprises of its kind in this c 
ry, and anticipated many of the best features 
at monthlies, religious and 

With Jacob Abbott literature was a 
an end, but only and always a means, 
wrote neither for gain nor for fame, but with 
the distinctest and exclusive purpose of 
benefiting his kind. He was entirely with- 
imon ambitions of authorship, 
tented with a modest share of 
the rewards which authorship ordinarily 
But his work, unostentatiously 
performed, has left an impress upon 
the national character which cannot easily be 
measured and one that will long endure. 



MUTILATED QDOTATIONS. 

WE desire to protest against the care- 
lessness with which quotations are 
often made. The fault seems to us to be a 
species of immorality, a debasing of "the 
of the realm." One is pardonable for 
verbal inaccuracies in giving a passage "on 
the spur of the moment ; " but writers are 
supposed to be able to verify the extracts 
they use, and have no more right to change 
borrowed sentences than they have to change 
a borrowed coat. Errors of this kind are 
often perpetuated, and in some cases almost 
supplant the original form. 

Wsivird the Uar of empire uVei iu way, 

familiar example. Berkeley wrote 
rst of empire." The change in this 
case, it must be confessed, is not a bad one ; 
but still it is wrong, because unauthorized. 



In a well-known work on mental philosophy 
(Haven's), Mrs. Welby's lines. 

For eTen wave with dimpled iu» 

That leaped upon the ur. 
Had CBUEhlaitariD iti embrace. 

And held i[ tremhiinit there. 



"embrace" sliould have suggested the pro. 
per rhyme. Hundreds of young men and 
women have committed this incorrect form 
to memory, and other hundreds will probably 
follow them. 

Some time ago we bought a literary curi- 
osity, entitled The Might and Mirtk of Lit- 
eraturt, a treatise on figures of speech, in 
which two hundred abd twenty figures are 
named and illustrated. Tbe author seems 
to have thrown into it all the odds and ends 
of his reading. If its accuracy could be 
depended upon it would be really valuable 
as a collection of examples. But this is far 
from being the case. Let us give a few 
specimens. On page 131 we read ; 



Thai there mini be danger 

'Hfou » many iparka. 
R«ui>h looking fellow 

Wkiifin^ 10 a iinDger 

She ii Dul d[ danger. 

The italicized words are not in Saxe's poem 
at all. For "she nervously" substitute 
"anxiously;" for "whispers" read "turn- 
ing ; " for " that in " read " says it's." 

On page 179 we find a well-known passage 
of " Tarn O' Shantcr " quoted thus : 



Here several words are changed, and some 
of the lines are transposed. Compare it 
with the original : 

You «JI™ flo w,'ii?l^" a'Sed ; 
Or like Ihe inoH-falh in the river, 

That Ail ere you can point (heir place ; 
Or like Ihe rainbow's loYclyform, 
Enoiihiog amid Ihe atorDi. 

And again, on page 190, what a wretched 
parody we have of Dryden's magnificent 
tribute to Milton: 



ce and il!Sri 



To make a Ilurd ihe j^ned ibg other two. 

This is perfect sacrilege. What Drydet 



Thief 



Thee 



in three ditlani ages horn, 



The [o^ 



ied™e'foii^efiwo. 

Such literary butchery is inexcusable. 
When we quote we should give the exact 
words of the author. This is especially 
important in quoting poetry. An author's 
thought should be presented in the dress in 
which it was first clothed, not in rags and 
patches of our own selection. 
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TA BLE TA LK. 

A New Yorit Book-Clufa. Instead of in 
trusting the choice of books to a single managei 
or to a committee, any member of ihls club may 
order the purchase of any book, and the book 
when procured is sent first lo the member order- 
ing it. When the books are sold at auction th( 
member \¥ho has ordered a book must indemnify 
the club against iis selling for less than two thirds 
of its cost. There are other rules, which I will 
not trouble you with, to guard against the order- 
ing of professional and very expensive books. 
Books are occasionally ordered by a vote of the 
clubat large,orbya committee, but the great mas; 
of them are ordered by individual members. Peri- 
odicals, of which we take but a very few, are or- 
dered only by vote of the club. This plan, which i; 
copied from that of a club which existed about fifty 
years ago, has been found to work very well for 
the last seven years, so much so that we do 
find it necessary to have any annual dues or 
sessmencs, an entrance fee of ten dollars fr 
each member supplying a working capital, the 
losses on books and all other expenses being 
made up by fines. May I be allowed to offer 
few suggestions to getters-up of book-clubs? 

I. Do not have too many members. Th 
fewer you have the fresher will the books be 
when the later members get them, and the better 
will be the condition of the books when they 
come to be sold, 

z. It would be a great advantage if the mem- 
bers would be so careful of the books that il 
would not be necessary to cover them with brown 
paper. I doubt if it be possible to keep brown 
paper covers decently clean while going round 
the club. The iiuterial seems to have a power 
of attracting dirt. 

3. Unless the residences of members are 
much dispersed il is better that each member 
should forward boolts to his next neighbor than 
that a messenger should b: employed to carry 
them once a week. Better still, perhaps, would 
it be to have the village bookseller act as agent 
for the exchange of books, so that by his super- 
vision a tolerably equal distribution might be 
obtained, instead of the irregular one which 1 
der any other system it is so dliScult to avoid. 

Nnn York City. URBAN 

. . , You say you would like to know how 
many complete sets of the Lilirarji World there 
are in existence. I have one, bound in five vol. 
umes — two years to a volume, except the last, 
which, you know, was part of a year. My set 
was complete, except No. 1, of Vol. I, which I 
could not obtain for a long lime, (ill finally Mr. 
Crocker gave me his last remaining number, 
saying: " I do not know of any one who is bet- 
ter entitled to it" My volumes are half-bound 
(black cloth sides, and green morocco backs). 

JiuksomiilU, til. j. H, w. 

... As a student of the English language, I 
would protest against somt, as used by Matthew 
Arnold, being spoken of as "vulgarism." If 
that is vulgar, the whole language is vulgar; for 
this usage goes back to the very earliest period, 
and can be found in every reputable author in 
every period from the beginning. 

Nrv) Havitt. T. H. 1. 



TO THE POET LAUEEATE OP 
EHGLAHD. 



Ulhcfi 



D flonn 






And odoroui bTciihii>|-i to the broad, blue iky 
Send upfrofp hill, plain, valley, far Hud near, 
Wiih tweil lugecnions human hwrls id cheer ; 

Where, in oblivion lapped, ibey loni; lie \ 



ulheo 



cr the t 



So, in the chingeiul air of modem long, 
Thou han alreadj' a bclgbl nujeilic won. 
In Epgltib toil deep-ronted, Tennyjonl 

From nhoK melodioui leave> have iuued long 

- And loud a> Norland wind). 'Tik'ai filly doni 

To be 10 graced of England's laureate throng. 
No words more weighty from Dodona'i oak 

Loftier than thine ate of Ibe "blameleu Kinj 
NeveT did bird a Mute more pute invoke, 
Ot more benignaoL Ere thy pniie ihall ceil 



ENGLISH THIEVES' LINGO. 

of MacmillatCi Magatint 



± Rev. J. W, Hoisely, Chaplain of Her Maj- 
esty's Prison, Clerkenwell, relates the autobiog- 
raphy of a thief, in the thief's own language, 
voiiching For it as " authentic and true." Here 
is a specimen paragraph out of il : 

I did not fall again for a Stretch. This time I 
got two moon for assaulting the reelers when 
canon. For this I went to the steel, having a 
new suit of clobber on me and about fifty blow 
in my brigh. 

The following list of terms, extracted from 
this extraordinary narrative, with their definilions, 
will interest the student of words 1 

«nlniyiD p»p, JO./ 



leited m> 






caid-iharpen. 



Conk,iK». 
Copper, a policem 






i,hiiU-«- 



Kidding. dec 
Kip,ai;d. 
Kipiy, bukel 

Madam, haoc 



Mug, an Id. 
NeddieU" 

Pudding, li 



"di 'li' ^' 
er prepared by 



■-clain„™^bc 
r, a paice . 



»rk on H^f: 
t^fc chd... 



earch. ' 



a Jew 



Sheuey a jcw « 

■lolen goDda. 
Sky racket, a pocket. 

Siiide.pitcben, ntleren 1 

Spari prop, ■ diamond pin. 
Split nut, to leparate, 
Sparnng b^oke, > pupliu. 



Turned over, 10 be learched, 
Txirli, ikeleTon keyi. 
Three and 1 apral, u- f^ 
Toke, food. 
Touch for, ID, 10 lucceed in 

Reliini a ceiuin price 

for uolen gODda. 

Tvkei, dogs, 
Wefjge, uTverplite. 

Whack, a'shate of plunder. 
Wideal, deverul (people). 

Ute at, ID. to frequent I 
place. 



ANOTHER GEEVILLE NOVEL.* 

HOW it is that this powerftil and thrilling 
tale ha£ so far escaped attention we are 
at a loss to understand. Though published 
some time since, it has only recently been 
brought to our notice, and that by the instru- 
mentality of a friend. We have met with no 
review of it anywhere ; we have not even 
seen any mention of it in any list of Madame 
Durand's works; and yet, after having read 
everything of hers which has yet appeared 
i(t this country, we are almost inclined to 
put The Princess OghirofM the head of all. 

The novel opens with a children's ball at 
the Aviirief mansion in St. Petersburg on 
Easter Tuesday evening, i860. Madame 
Av^rief, a venerable and majestic lady, is 
the widow of a Russian ofKcer who fell 
at Varna, and the mother of another who 
perished in a flood in the Caucasus- Stunned 
by two such blows, she had closed herhouse 
for several seasons, but now, the recovery 
from " seemingly fatal illness, of a favorite 
grandson, had let the sunshine in again upon 
her heart," and the whole Quai of the Court 
rippled with the rumor of the approaching 
fSte. The prominent figures assembled in 
Madame Av^riefs salon on this occasion 
are her nephew, Michel Avdrief, and her 
grandson, Serge, the former in the uniform 
of the Horse Guards, the latter in the dress 
of a Court page ; and the two sisters Martha 
and Nastia Milaguine. None of the boys 
who make up the gay company is yet 
twenty, none of the girls more than seven- 
teen ; but Michel and Martha have already 
met, and are in unacknowledged love with 
each other, while a similar destiny has be- 
gun to beckon Serge and Nastia on. Upon 
the scene as thus arranged apfiears Made- 
moiselle Pauline Hopfer. 

The Mademoiselle Pauline is one of those 
devils in disguise whom Madame Dunmd 
knows so well how to employ in her novels. 
She is governess in the family of M. Milag- 
uine; beautiful, cunning, conscienceless, and 
twenty-four. Michel Av^rief she has picked 
out for a husband for herself, and the attach- 
ment between him and Martha, which she is 
position to detect at the outset, and the 
growth of which she watches with cat-like 
intentnesa, at once arouses her jealousy, and 

the end provokes her to a most dastardly 
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scheme of revenge. She determines on de- 
stroying Martha's confidence in her lover. 
To do tills she dexterously seizes on an un- 
fortunate incident for which he is in no way 
responsible, and deceitfully puts it to the 
basest use. By means of a delicate mission 
^hich Michel is magnanimously performing 
for an absent brother, she persuades Martha 
into the belief that he is the lawless lover 
of another woman ; and by cruelly intercept- 
ing a bouquet and a letter sent by the faith- 
ful Michel while he is away, she decoys her 
victim into the further belief that her sup- 
posed lover has perfidiously abandoned her. 
This is too much for the pure and noble 
Martha. No formal declaration has yet 
passed between her and Michel, but her 
pride is sorely wounded, and that she may 
conceal the wound she yields to the ardent 
importunities of the loUicking and good 
hearted but morally worthless Prince Ogh^- 
rof, and marries him. Michel, still absent on 
the expedition in service of his brother, 
knows nothing of the terrible double wrong 
that has been done, and returns to find that 
the woman whom he loved with his 
whole soul, and whom he supposed was 
waiting understand! ngly for him, has become 
the willing bride of another man. The 
heroism with which he bears this blow and 
faces the altered circumstances of his life is 
something wonderful. From his aunt he 
first learns of the bitter cup that has been 
mixed for him : 

The day declined; in the garden everyltiing 
had become of a pale gray. In the aparlmeni it 
was almost dark. The pale face of Madame 
Averiet, framed with white bair, stood out in re- 
lief from the tuckground of dark curtains. Mi- 
chel fell that some misfortune was at hand. The 
unusual tenderness of his relative, the mystery 
of her interrogations, which apparently led to 
nothing, all this aroused in his heart a disqui- 
etude which soon became agonizing. "Aunt," 
said he in a low voice, " if any danger threatens 
me, tell me at once ; I must know it. I have 
courage for anything.' For a moment she was 
silent. Then placing her hand upon that of Mi- 
chel : "My boy," she said, "have you ever 
loved?" "Yes, aunt, with all my soul and for 
all my life," replied Michel, with a toss of his 
head and an expanded chest, gtad to confess, ioi 
the first time, that which he hid hitherto kepi 



and restraint, to meet Martha and her hus- 
band as if nothing had happened, to shut 
within himself the sorrow that had 
blasted Ms life; Martha slowly awakening 
to the truth — to the fidelity of Michel, to 
the wicked, wicked plot which had irrevoca- 
bly sundered them, and, as if to add poign- 
ancy to her grief, to the empty-heartedness 
and unworthiness of her husband. Few sit- 
ins in fiction have been depicted with 
greater [>ower than this in which Michel and 
Martha now come to find themselves ; bound 
indissoiubly by the old tie; yet held apart for- 
er by the formal bond to which Martha had 
stily surrendered herself. And if there is 
itruggie here between conscience and af- 
:tion, it is only for a moment ; with the 
sternest appreciation of duty, with the 
noblest consecration to the ideal of honor 
and virtue, the two separate. Afterwards 
Martha, that she may confess her error, and 
once for all make Michel such reparation as 
is now in her power, appoints him a clandes- 
tine but innocent interview, in which the 
pathos of their fate rises to the highest 
pitch. 
The great conservatory was still. Only the 
urmuring sound of the fountain, and a dry leaf 
dropping from branch to branch, could be heard. 
When Martha raised her head, her eyes were 
full of tears. "You will pardon me? " she said. 
"I am punished." "f have nothing to forgive," 
s.ild Michel, with a gentleness uhich went to the 
heart of this sad woman. Mis voice was music. 
" We are both victims. It must be that fate has 



"She * 



'■Mat 



Milaguine ! " interjected Michel, at 
of the whole world. " Did she love you ? " ■' I 
do not know," said he, fraiiklv; but at the bot- 
tom of his heart a voice crieo to him, " You lie, 
you know very well she loves jou 1 " " Did you 
quarrel with her?" "No. . . . Why?" "She-- 
martied," said Madame A virief, softly. "M: 






He a: 



with ai 



mpetuQ 



Michel," said Madame Averief, who had 
"God watch over you, and keep you from 
sin I " The young man fell on his knees, and 
she placed her hand upon his bowed head. . 
" Married 1 '' said the young man, after a lung 
Icnce. He had risen and was seated in front of 
his aunt. "Tell me how all this has 

From this time on the story becomes 
largely z revelation of the workings of two 
human hearts moved by as intense an emo- 
tion as hearts are capable of knowing; Mi- 
chel striving to bear himself with composure 






; for 



added he, with a flash of anger in his eyes. " If 
it only had not been a woman." "A being like 
that is not a woman," said Martha. " She has 
dishonored and disgraced her sei." . . . They 
remained silent as at first. Michel looked at 
Martha, who did not seem to see him ; her steady 
eyes were looking into the nestling foliage in 
search of the virions of other days. " Was there 
anything peculiar about your bouquet?" said 
Martha softly, without looking up. "It was en- 
tirely white, and had orange blossoms. It was 
intended to tell you that which I could not say to 
you in any other way." Martha sighed, and con- 
tinued gazing into the trees. " And now," said 
Michel, in a low voice, " what do you command 
me to do?" She looked at him firmly and cour- 
ageously in spite of her pain. " Vou must leave 
Petersburg, so that 1, who am obliged to live 
here, cannot see you. I should be obliged still 
to talk to you as 1 have done since." . . . She 
slopped — "and I cannot talk to you otherwise 
than 1 am doing now. You must see that it is 
necessary for us to be separated." "Forever?" 
"For a long time ... at least till you are mar- 
ried." Michel shook his head. "NeverT'said 
he, firmly. " So much the better," said she, al- 
most without meaning it. " So long as we are 
young, then." . . . "You require so much ? " 
"I beg it of you." "I shall obey," said the 
young man, pale with anguish, but with a courage 
equal to her own {"but fcannot quit Petersburg 
to-day, or to-morrow. It will take lime to get 
assigned to active duty. Until then what do you 
command of me f" "I will go away. I can 
set out for some distant place. ... 1 will not re- 
turn until the next winter. Where shall yougo? " 
"To the Caucasus." Martha did not reply. 
Her hand trembled ho as to shake the frail bal- 
ustrade. "If I do not return," continued Mi- 
chel, "you will think of me, and you will know 
that from the first day to the last, !"..."> 
no," said Martha, terrified, " don't tell me tl 
which I cannot listen to, I imptoce you." He 
cllned his head, and was silent. 

At this moment. Serge and Nastia appear 
on the floor of the conservatory below them, 



little dreaming of the unhappy occupants of 
the gallery above. They are now husband 
and wife, in the midst of their honeymoon, 
and are seen moving on arm in arm, whisper- 
ing together fondly. 

Michel followed them with his eyes. Mar- 
tha, much moved, lifted her face moist with 
tears. "That is the way we ought to have been." 
said he. Martha buried her lace in her hands, 
and gave herself up to unrestrained weeping. 
"Adieu," said she finally, drying her eyes. 
" AJitu," repealed he, looking at hei steadily, as 
if he would carry off an impression of her face 
in bis memory. He stretched out both hands lo 
her. She recoiled with some atlirighL " No. 

the clear llRhi, with not even a single dark shad- 
ow falling upon us. Martha Milaguine will love 
you always and forever, but you must ask nothing 
of the Princess Ugherof." At that name Mithel 
winced. The detested image of her husband had 
almost spoiled Ihe sad seienity of their parting. 
Martha understood him. "The Prince has been 
and will remain a stranger lo me." she said, mith- 
oui looking at him, "but I bear his name, and t 
do not wish to blush before him. If his hand 
should happen to press mine in friendship, or 
even in companions hip. he must never find there 
the touch of another." " Nothing for me, then ? " 
" Nothing," said Martha, her eyes burning like a 
fevei. " Nothing in this world but all my lave 
in the world Iwyond," She threw out these 
words in parting from him, like a cry of triumph. 
He followed her in silence. ... She wished to 
get out in the quickest way, but the pitiless regu- 
lations obliged them to follow the chain, and to 
traverse the whole of the immense buildings. 
The Princess walked quickly on, without turning, 
and without seeing anything. The hyacinths and 
tuberoses eihaled in vain their perfume*. Vainly 
the orchids spread their bizarre and twisted 
forms; she passed on without looking at them. 
Having reached the end of the f emery, 
ihe turned. A tender delicate verdure sur- 
rounded them on all sides, like the robe of spring 
which April throws over the frosts. " Forever- 
more ! " she said to Michel. " Forevermore i 
Vou wilt never be alone, I shall be with you." 
"I thank you," she said, and " Adim." She 
went out almost running and reached her steigh- 
Michel, wounded by this struggle of conflicting 






: alm< 



whelmed ; then, drawing himself up lo his full 
height, he walked aS with long strides down the 
Quai. When he reached the river he undertook 
to cross it on foot. Half way across, he looked 
around him. Before, behind, and' everywhere he 
was environed by rough blocks of ice, piled up 
in confusion. This year the onset of winter had 
been sudden ; enormous masses of ice driven by 
violent wind had been thrown together, and the 
scene was one of majestic horror. " For me, 
only winter, eternal winter," said Michel despair- 
ingly. The domes of the churches in the sun 
shone on Ihe blue of Heaven. July and Decem- 
ber alike make those lowers bright images of that 
faith which changes not, but incessantly rises to 
Heaven the ardent prayers of the believers. "I 
believe in her," said the young man, half con- 
soled, "and she loves me. Now for the Cau- 

What could be finer than this, either in 
power or spirit? We defy any reader with 
any sensibilities at all to take the passage in 
its connections without sharing both the pain 
and the joy of the renunciation which it de- 
scribes — pain at the seeming annihilation 
of as holy and just a love as hearts ever 
felt, joy at the victory of conscience and 
principle after a hard conflict. There is the 
highest art, too, in the skill with which the 
outward scene is fitted to the play of passion, 
and every tint made to contribute to the 
beatitiful harmony which rules the picture. 

The tragic intensity of the story of Mi- 
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chel and Martha is skillfully relieved by the 
parallel fortunes of Serge and Naslia, which 
are related in a very amusing vein, not how- 
ever 30 as to introduce any e'lement of ic- 
congniity. The whole charming episode of 
the courtship and marriage of these young 
people we must leave to the reader to take 
for himself. Nor can we use further space 
in detailing the cocclusioQ of the story ; how 
merited retribution overtakes Pauline; how 
the Prince, staggered at the discovery of his 
wife's position and pienitently reverent toward 
her for it, is overwhelmed in Pauline's fate ; 
how lofty fidelity to her ideals rules Martha 
to the end, even when released from formal 
obligations ; how Michel barely escapes in 
the Caucasus the death which would have 
filled her cup of misery to the brim ; and 
how at last the two, who have loved each 
other so fondly, so nobly, so renunciatingly, 
are united to each other in peace. If we 
were to make any criticism upon this well 
nigh faultless work, it would be to complain 
of the extent to which Martha allows the 
peculiar circumstances of her husband' 
death to restrain her natural impulses. Bu 
that, after all, is only a part of the high sense 
of honor which sustains her throughout the 
whole trying experience, and which is the 
bright particular jewel in her commanding 
crown. Her figure Is statuesquely pierfect 
and impressive ; another type of that exalted 
womanhood which in one form or anothe 
appears in every one of Madame Cr^ville' 
novels. Michel, too, Is a hero of truly he- 
roic proportions ; and a higher motif than 
that which inspires their history is seldom 
conceived. The aSair of Paul Av^rief and 
his child, and the dishonorable life led by 
Prince Ogh^rof, are treated with great di 
cretion; the latter individual, indeed, 
some sense redeems his character, and wii 
our sympathy ; and the whole tone of the 
story, Its character being considered, 
of extreme refinement and delicacy. There 
is the same simplicity and strength of sty!< 
which was found in Dosia and SavilPi Ex- 
piation, with a dramatic power fully equal 
to the latter's, and without some featui 
which made that so terribly harrowing a tale. 
With a few touches Madame Durand makes 
the most distant and familiar scene distinct 
as if the picture of it were before the eye. 
Notably so in this book is the ravi 
Caucasus where Michel invites his fate, and 
the desolate spot beyond the Volga, where, 
all obstacles removed, he seeks and secures 
his own. 

In a word, Tht Prinetss OghJrof caaftrTOA 
the place of its author among the very first 
living novelists of the world. 

The translation before us is fairly good, 
but the book is made in very cheap and in- 
ferior style, and the punctuation is atrocious 
in its slovenliness. So majestically fine a 
story deserves a better presentation, and we 
shall hope to see It reprinted in a purer and 
better form. 



8HAEE8PEABUHA. 

[eDITID by n. I. ROLFI, CAHBHlDCIrOtlT, MASS.] 

Mr. Hudson's Merchant of Venice is 01 



e plan as the Richard II., to which we 
referred in our last number. It contains a 
General Preface" on "English in Schools," 
which we should like to review at some length 
ts permitted. There is a great deal of 
and we can heartily endorse the rec- 
omuienditioa "that only a few of the very t>est 
and fittest authors should be used, and that these 
should be used long enough, and in large enough 
portions, for the pupils to get really at home in 
them;" but we can hardly Cake so gloomy a 
view of the present state of our schools as the 
author does. They are far enough from being 
what Ihey aught to be, but we cannot believe that 
they are growing to be very much a positive 
dispreparation for the proper cares, duties, inter- 
ests, and delectations of life." We can also la- 
ment with Mr. Hudson that the world is so " full 
of devils, very potent ones too, in the shape of 
Kilishand bad books; " but it seems to us a gross 
laggeraCion to say that "mttt, probably not lett 
\an irveit eighths, of the books now read 
imply a discipline of debasement ; minisle 
fierce stimulants and provocatives to the lo 
propensities, and habituating the thoughts to 
mud and slime of literary cesspools and slop- 
cooks." So far as " (his poor devil-soup " forms 
part of our intellectual diet, it is largely due to 
ther causes than our system of education, and 
is unjust to say that this " delivers peopli 
1 such feeding." 

Mr. Hudson believes that our colleges "did 
much more, forty years ago, toward setting and 
forming right literary and intellectual tastes, 
than they are doing now ; " while in our publi 
schools "English literature is postponed to 
almost everything else," and "the most 
be got for it is merely such fag-ends of 
may possibly be spared from other studies." 
Now every teacher knows that in no one thing 
have our schools gained more during the last 
twenty-five years than in this study of English. 
Twenty-£ve years ago the high schools in Massa- 
chusetts (and the Slate iras then more in advance 
of other parts of the country in these matters 
than it ia now) in which English authors were 
regularly read andsludied could be counted upon 
one's fingers, and perhaps of one hand at that. 
The Cambridge High School, then under the 
charge of Mr. Elbridge Smith, was a 
pioneer in this branch of education ; and when 
Mr. Smith, at a convention of teachers, in 1854, 
advocated the systematic study of English clas- 
sics, it was lltcrallyapieceof "missionary work." 
In those days "school editions" of Shakespeare 
were utterly unknown on either side of the 
Atlantic Mr. Hudson was preparing his first 
of the poet's works, but neither he nor 
anybody else was wild enough to think of bring- 
any of the plays for school use ; now he 
and other editors find that such editions can 
scarcely be got ready fast enough to meet the 
growing demand for them. We cannot write up 
this chapter of school history here, but we wish 
that some teacher {no one is better qualified for 
the task than Mr. Smith, who has been in active 
lervice all the while) would do it in one of our 
educational journals. It would show a steady 
progress in this r^ard during the past quarter 
of a century, and would justify a more hopeful 



outlook for the future than is given in our vener- 
able friend's Jeremiad. The fact that he is pre- 
paring this iicond series of his school editions 
of Shakespeare indicates, however, that even he 
docs not despair of the prospect. 

ice the above was written Mr. Hudson's 
in of yiilius Caiar has come to hand. It 
has the good points — and what appear to us the 
weak ones — of its predecessors; but if any 
teacher does not like a certain other edition for 
which we naturally have a friendly feeling, we 
cordially recommend him to try Mr. Hud- 



Reprints of the First Folio. A correspond- 

It in Ohio asks : " What is the best reprint of 
the First Folio of Shakespeare at a moderate 
price ? " The chtafeil reproduction of the Folio 

the photo-lithographic fac-simile published a 
few years ago by Chalto & Windus, London ; 
but this is on so reduced a scale as to be indis- 
in many places, and in some quite illegible- 
better than nothing, but is not to be com- 
mended. Staunton's photo-lithographic edition 
is of the same size as the original, but is long 
since out of print, and now commands a high 
price. "Booth's " reprint, so-called, is still to 
be had, we believe, and for practical purposes 
we prefer it to Staunton's. We have both, but 
rarely consult the latter except to verify the for- 
mer, in which we have never yet detected a 
misprint — nor has any ever been found, so far 
as we are aware. This reprint is in small quarto 
form, and all the peculiarities of the original — 
misprints, mispointings, irregular and misplaced 
type, etc — are most carefully reproduced. It 
was published, we think, at j guineas (about {15), 
but the price was afterwards reduced about one 
half. 

On the Oaths In Shakespeare. It is the 

custom of most modern editors carefully to retain 
all the oaths and profane expressions of the 
Quarto editions in preference to the modified 
"yea and nay" assertions of the Folio. The 
e&ecl of this is a certain feeling of incongruity 
in reading the plays consecutively ; for as the 
Quartos are not exclusively oE one period we 
pass from a Quarto play to a Folio and converse- 
ly, whether we read in the common order of 
printing or in that of chronological production. 
I doubt whether it would not be better to edit all 
these matters from the Folio, and relegate the 
the margin in any case ; 
but if I can show that there is a good case for 
Shakespeare not having written many of these 
oaths, then surely we ought to adopt that course, 
ed not refer to the known fact that players 
rpotaled foolery, ribaldry, and profanity into 
plays without the knowledge or consent of the 

From the preface to Marlowe's Tamiurlaiiu 
to Herbert's entry on Fletcher's IVoman's Priu, 
stage history is full of such proceedings. But 
the internal evidence of the plays themselves 



tends in the 
been taken into ; 
Consider, for 
Lord." This o( 
inZ. L.L., and 



direction, and this has ni 



ance, the oath, "By the 
1 <mtt in T. N., in if. JT., 
Nmry IV., but in / Hetiry 

IV., eigkt\Sxat^; that is, in this one play it occurs 
twice as often aslnall the other plays together. I 
have not overlooked the possibility of its being 
intended ai a peculiarly of FaUlaffj Lul had 
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that been the case it would probably have oc- 
curred with similar frequency in M. W, and a 
Henry fV. It is moie tikety that the actor who 
took Falstaffs part interpolated this oath ; and 
it is accordingly left out in the Folio, which was 
printed from the Quarto and does not omit many 
other oaths for which it had the same authority. 
Again, take the oath " mass " or " by the mass." 
ft occurs in M. W. and Otk. once each, in Much 
Ado, I Henry IV., and Hamlet twice each, and in 
3 Henry IV. Mven times. In the other thirty 
odd plays it never occurs. Ii it not more likely 
that some actor or actors introduced this ex- 
pression, than that Shakespeare used il ? For 
note these two points: (i) With scarce an ex- 
ception it Is conlined lo plays dating 1597-9; (2) 
it occurs only in prose passages where it could be 
interpolated without injuring the metre. This, 1 
lake it, is the test of the genuineness of these 
expressions. All those that come in verse parts, 
and cannot be displaced without injury to the 
verse, bear with them strong presumption of 
their authenticity. Any one who has examined 
spurious editions, like the early copies of Henry 
VI., which are so absurdly defended as genuine 
versions by critics of the New Shakes])earc 
school, must have noticed the immense number 
of Oalbs {"zounds " and the like) inserted centra 
me/rum. These are, of course, spurious, and 
those in prose passages arc open to examination. 
If some of the well-meaning gentlemen, at 
present occupied in tabulating the supposed 
errors in my Manila/ (which are for (he most 
part demonstrable truths), or in adding to the 
numeroas guesses on disputed passages, would 
examine this matter in detail, they would do 
good service. F. G. Flea v. 

London. 

On a passage in Lear (ii. 2. 170 fol.). 






L«i« Ihcit renudiu, ill we 
Tilw vnnuge, heavy eyu, r 
Thiisluinerutladtnng. 



(X.^. 



Shakespeare delighted in giving unusual mean- 
ings to familiar words, and there ate in this 
passage at least two words which have not their 
usual acceptation. The first is lets, which must 
be read in the classical sense of expects, or looks 
forward to. Ttie second is enormous, which 
must be taken also in a classical, but perfectly 
legitimate, sense, that is, abnormous or abnor- 

The miracle that Kent alludes lo is sunrise 

be/oreitt lime : 

Approach. Lhou beacon lo Ibis under globe. 
That by ihy comfonable beami I nuy 
Perute this leller- 

But being disappointed of the miracle, he 

says, "Nothing almost «« miracles but misery j" 
and without being able to read the leller, he 
inmtt it is from Cordelia : 

Who hath nioM fonunilely been infomi'd 

Of my ohKured coune, anil Hull find lime — [to help !] 

Then, if we im^ine the order of the words in 
the rest of his Eipetch 10 be slightly transposed, 
we have him appealing lo his eyes: heavy eyes, 
all weary and u'erwatched, from this enormous 
state seeking to give losses their remedies, take 



vantage not to behold this shameful lodging ; 
so he closes his eyes and drops into the 
oblivion of sleep. A. E. Brae. 

Guernsey. 

Shakespeare's Morals. — Ur. Arthur Gil man 
IS a boolf in press with this title, made up of 
passages from the poet grouped under appropri- 
ate heads. It will be a unique addition to the 
Shakespearian anthologies and also 10 ihe gift- 
books of the coming holiday season. 



HOI£B AND QTTEBIES. 

|.I>lT.r. «V ™bD«»£ >. n»KINS.) 

3lG. The rule of Demosthenes. In the 

article on "German Politics," in Fortnightly 
RevUw for September, page 341, the writer, H. 
Tutlle. speaks of " thai great rule of prudence, 
which Demosthenes gave to the world." What 
is the rule referred lo? j. G. 

Lociforf, N. Y. 

317. " Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire." 
(To C. M. M., Knoxville, Tenn.) The author of 
this novel, published by the Hnrpers about a 
year ago, is Rev. Wm. M. Baker, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, of Boston, Mass. He has written 
Inside, Mose Evans, The Neva Timothy, and A 
Year iVorlh Living, all tales of Southern lite ; 
(he first named "a chronicle of secession." 

aiS. "How they brought the good news 
from Gbent to Aix." Will you please answer : 
What was Ihe "good news"? o. u. m. 

Harlferd, Conn. 

It wai Ihe newi of the " Fadficalio'n oi Ghi-ni," in 



-SA" 



3ig. Rhetoric «nd Orammar. Will you 
please tell me what works are the latest and 
best authorities on Rhetoric and Grammar? 

Arrtm Roci, Ma. s.c. 

Rietoric. Whitely 11 by no neam obnlete ; but Bain'i 
CemfeiilisH a«/ KhUerie, NewVort, D. Applelon ft Co., 

GramtHor. TtMre are !ilen11]r Ihouunds of gnininin. 
The lieil [or practical Mudy accordinE to the prcHclwri. 

his Analygi'i; both published by CoTpenhnait, of Phila- 
delphia, at fi,D5 aodSoc mpeclively, 

3ig. An honest man's the noblest work of 
God. Is this Ihe line as printed in the earlier 
editions of Pope ? II. 

In the lint editun conUining the Fourth Book of the 
Euiy on Min, being the folio a( i;}!, thi) line (the atSlh) 



modealy. 

330. Calderon and Lope de Ve^. Will 

you please inform me what are the most com- 
plete and best translations of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega } Also by whom published, and 
you will greally oblige, C. K. V. 

Indianapolis, hid. 

Lope de Vega u nid (but with doubiEul authenticiiy) lo 



hare written more than eighteen hundred playt becdes lent 

together fiUiaf more (ban aevenly volumes; and Calderoa's 
dnmu fill nine volumei quarto. Only a few of Ihe pieoea 
of either have been Iranabled into English, and thne fn>m 
Vega particularly are both scanty In number and quite iU 
done. For Calderon, lee McCanhy'a traiulalion of aome 
of Ihe dtamaa, London, iRs3i > vols. \ inoihcr anall collec- 
tion by McCarthy, Loodon, lUi I another still, by ilie 
Bme, Loudon, t8;o ; ux dnnux, tnnslatod by Fitigeiald, 
London, iS$j; and iliere have been quite a nuDber of 
magailoe anklet in ^jEof^ttw^i and ebewhere about him. 



NEWS AKB KOTES. 

— Lee & Shepard have just ready another 
of Mr. George M. Towle's juvenile books of ad- 
venture, founded entirely on fact : the interesting 
life of the famous voyager, Magellan, who was 
born late in the fifteenth century, and, after 
various adventures, started from Spain with five 
ships, that made the first voyage around the 
world.— Castle Foam, by H. W. French, a novel 
i>f Russian life during the brilliant reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, will also be brought out at 
once by the same house. 

— J. B. Lippincoll & Co. announce a work on 
American College Fraternities, by William Rai- 
mond Baird. Il will describe the Society system 
in the colleges of this country, with accounts of 
each Fraternity.— Out of the Shadons is the title 
of a volume designated by the author, James B. 
Kenyon, as "A Song with Variations." — The Iwo 
novels from Lippineolt's Magamine, Through 
Winding Ways, and Women's Husbands, Will be 

— Myrtle Lreain, by Robert E. Ballard, a story 
of American life, is on T. B. Peterson & Bros.' 

list of coming novels The Earl of Atayfield 

has already passed to a fourth edition. 

— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will soon have 
ready Keble's Christian Year in holiday Style, 
with photographic illustrations. — Home Life in 
Sang with the Parts of To-Day is an interesting 
compilation describing itself in its title. It fills 
a i2mo oF nearly three hundred pages. — The 
posthumous books of two favorite authors with 
this firm are also in press 1 Morning Stars, \ty 
Miss F. R. Havergal, and Avis Benson and other 
Sketches, by Mrs. E. Prentiss. 

— Among the notable holiday gift books is 
numbered Pafiyms Leaves, a companion to Lotos 
Leaves and Laurel Leaves, issued a few seasons 
ago. The new book is not in any sense a "club" 
book, like one of its predecessors, although some 
of the leading members of the Boston literary 
club — the "Papyrus" — appear in original con- 
tributions to iis pages. It is dedicated to Henry 
W. Longfellow, and contains the venerated poet's 
new birthday poem. Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Lotvell, Victor Hugo, and others, are represented 
in the choice selection oE verses; and in prose, 
Berthold Auerbach, Harriet Prescott Spoflord, 
•■ H. H.," Edward Eggleslon, and half a score of 
well-knovm writers find places. The illustra- 
tions, in number and quality, surpass the earlier 
books in this series. The cover is in Itself a 
beautiful picture in gold. Mr. William F. Gill 
has edited the volume, which R, Worthinglon 
will publish. 

— E. P. Dulton & Co. have a full list of relig- 
ious books in press : Family Prayers is a collec- 
tion of prayers for every day in the year, pre- 
pared by a Comniiliee of the Upper House g<^ 
Convocation of the Province of Canlerbuiy. A 
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similar book, for reading in connection with pri- 
vate devotions, is Daily GUaningi ef the Saintly 
Lift, with an introduction by M. F. Sadler. A 
new edition of the Lyra Afoslolita is nearly 
ready. The Elanenli ef Faith, by the Rev. 
Henry Ware, comprise the Bampton Lectures 
for 1879. Tht Mani/ald Witness a/ Ckriit is the 
Boyle Lectures, by Canon Barry. Canon Moz- 
ley will have a volume of Stnaont Parochial and 
Oceaiienal ; and in his collection of sermons 
preached before the University of Oiifotd, the 
Rev. H. P. Liddon brings out his first book since 
1866, when he delivered the Bampton Lectures. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have made quite a sen- 
sation in trade circles by a catalogue announcing 
the sale of their entirt retail stock at half price. 
This is preliminary to their change of quarters 
to Bond street, near the comer of Broadway. 
They will hereafter devote their attention solely 
to their own publications. 

— The new volume of poems by the little 
Goodale sisters, In Berkshire mith tht Wild 
Flowers, which G. P. Putnam's Sons have made 
distinctively their holiday work, and supplied 
with lovely illustrations by W. H. Gibson, is now 
ready in handsome style. The new red-line edi- 
tion of Apple Blossoms comes with it.— The two 
Tolumes of travel, A Forbidden Land ; or, a 
Voyage le the Corea, by Ernat Oppert, and A 
Lady's Life in the Rociy MountaiHi, by Isabella 
Bird, are large and attractive volumes. — Victor 
Emmanuel will be the fourth in the "New 
Plutarch Serie&."— George Barnett Smith's Life 
of Cladsltne is coming soon.— The author of The 
LeavcKwortk Case has told the right to dramatize 
it, and also of her coming book, A Strange Dis- 
appearance, which is even more sensational than 
its predecessor. 

— A coming work of considerable historical 
interest is the Memoin ef Madame de Rlmusat, 
edited by her grandson. The lady was Maid of 
Honor to the Empress Josephine for the six 
years previous to tSoS — the period when her 
imperial position was most brilliant — and these 
memoirs treating of court life of the time are 
fascinating revelations. It will be brought out 
in small volumes in Paris, and will be simulta- 
neously issued here, by D. Appleton & Co., in 
parts for binding in one large volume. — The next 
volumes in the " Handy- Volume Scries " will be 
The Great Singers, The Alpenstock, and Vi^'iait 
the Beauty, ihe last by Mrs. Annie Edwards, now 
■-mning as a serial in Appletent' fournaJ. 

— Mr. James Miller is to bring out a new edi- 
tion of Burns in two iimo volumes and with 
sixteen steel plates. It will be called the "Thistle 
Edition." He has also in preparation a new edi- 
tion of Griswold's Poets of America, brought 
down to the present time, with additions by R. 
H. Stoddard. 

— The History of the British Turf, by James 
Rice, will have attractions for those interested 
"that noble animal, the horse." It covers I 
whole field, and contains portraits of the laic 
Admiral Rous and Mr. George Paine. Sctibner 
& Welford will have it.— They also bring 1 
cheaper edition of "The Gentle Ufe Series," 
including both volumes of Tht Gentle Life, Tht 
Silent Hour, and About in the World, by the same 
author ; a translation of Thomas ii Kempis': 
Imitation of Christ; and J. Hain Friswell's 
books, Hatf-Length Portraits, Essays en English 
Writers, and A Man's Thoughts.— They also 



have the new i;mo English edition of that 
us book. Our Autumn Holiday oh French 
Xifers, with the illustrations of "Stroke," Lin- 
ley Sambourne, which are half the sloty, and 
bereft of which the record seems tame and spirit- 
less. In character, they show the same irrepres- 
sible gaiety, and seem to have been sketched in 
much of a frolic as Ihe text was written. — I'he 
w Edinburgh editions of the Ingoldshy Legends 
will have thirty-two illustrations by Leech, Ten- 
niel, Cruikshank and Du Mauricr. — Late vol- 
, of the "Chandos Classics" are Lamb's 
Poems and Essays and Keble's Christian Year, 
the latter wilh illustrations. Spenser is included 
the •* Chandos Library." 

— Theodore Tilton's new volume of poems 
will be entitled Thou and I, and will be brought 
out by R. Wotlhington here, and by Challo & 
Windus in London. Its contents are almost 
entirely new, and are brief poems, with the ex- 
ception of one of about twelve hundred lines. 
It will make a volume of about three hundred 
pages and will contain a steel portrait — A cor- 
rected and revised edition of Van Laun's Moliire 
is in press. — A juvenile, designed rather as a 
companion volume to Edward Lear's Nonsense 
Book, but throwing its attractions more in the 
direction of illustrations, is The Mischief Book, 
a series of stories by M. Busch, author of Max 
and Mauriee. 

Selections from tht Correspondtnet of Charlts 
Diekens, announced in our last number to be 
published by Chas. Sciibncr's Sons, will be ed- 
ited by Miss Dickens and Miss Georgina Ho- 
garth, who remained a member of Charles 
Dickens's family after her sister's separation from 
her husband. The letters have never before ap- 
peared in print, and are chiefly those of intimate 
friendship and family affection, and, taken al- 
together, form a good autobiography of certain 
portions of Dickens's life. This is notably true 
of those written while he was away on his public 
readings, as they follow hia course day by day. 
—The versatile talents of Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge are to be shown in a fleld comparatively 
new; for, though she is known as a writer of 
graceful verse, her reputation as a pqietess does 
not approach that won in other directions. 
Whether it will overshadow her previous honors 
remains to be shown by her coming volume of 
short poems. Along tht Way. The most of it 
now appears in print for the first time, and it is 
all intended for adult readers. Chas, Scribner's 
Sons publish this also. 

— T. Whittaker will have ready shortly a 
Homiletical Encyclopedia of lllustratian in Thro- 
logy and Morals, by R. A. Bertram, a hand, 
book of practical divinity and commentary on 
Holy Scripture. — A new edition of Mis, Sher- 
wood's Stories on the Church Catechism, unal- 
tered, has just been brought out by Mr. Whitta- 
ker, and the same publisher has issued recently 
Stories for Ihe Happy Days of Christmas Time, 
by Rev. Geo. W. Shinn. 

—The English juveniles imported by E. P. But- 
ton & Co. are exceedingly attractive. Among 
them is Tht Birds' and Insect f Post Office, a t 
rected series of sketches by Robert Bloomfield, 
author of The Farmer's Boy; he originally 
tended to publish tbem in a book for children, 
but did not live to fulfill his wish, and they ha' 
been buried away in his Literary Remains, issued 
in 1814, until recently, when hit son Waller 



ratted to have them assume a more fitting shape. 
Tliey fill a profusely illustrated quarto.— A book 
for the boys is Mr. Ascott R. Hope's Men ef the 
Backjiioods, treating of the settlement of out 
country and the struggle with the Indians during 
fifty years of active warfare. — Another volume 
which will please them is Trai-el, War and Ship- 
reit, by Captain Parker Gillmore (" Ubique,"), 
nhor of The Great Thirst Land, which, without 
being a biography, yet is made up of incidents 
and adventures which occurred within the writer's 
;perience. — Golden Threads from an Ancient 
Loom is an English adaptation for juvenile 
readers of the Nibelungenlied. Carlyle has ac- 
cepted the dedication. 

edition of Eugene L. Didier's Lift 
and Letters ef Edgar A. Poe, just brought out by 
W. J. Widdleton, contains revisions and addi- 
tions in important particulars. 

— From late announcements of English pub- 
lishers we take the following items: Sunshine 
and Sterm in the East, by Mrs. Brasiicy, a narra- 
tive of cruises to Constantinople and Cyprus, 
1874-78 ; a translation of The Cid, by John 
Ormsby; Modern France, )ny Oscar Browning; 
Lectures on German Thought, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by Karl Hillebrand ; a new 
and choice edition of Jean Ingelow's poems; 
Short Hittorits of Greek and Latin classical lit- 
erature, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, and G. A. Sim- 
cox ; the fourth and concluding volume of J. R. 
Green's History ef tht English People; more 
Historical Essays, by Mr, Freeman ; a transla- 
tion of Dante's Purgatorio, by A. J. Butler ; a 
history of France Since Ihe First Empire, by 
James Macdonell ; Sir Samuel Baker's Cyprus 
as ISa-ai it in iS-jq ; a Collection of Gaelic Pro- 
verbs and Familiar Phrases, edited by Alexander 
Nicolson i a new Library of Biography, in six 
volumes ; and The Folk-Lore of Japan, an illus- 
trative rather than an exhaustive collectioiu 

— The Boston Literary World says that " Miss 
Aicott is now generally accepted as the author of 
The ColonePs Opera Cloak." But we happen to 
know that Miss Aicott did not write it — Exam- 
iner and Chronicle. 

TEE LITESABT WOEIJ) POI 1880. 
£ desire to keep before our readers, our 
acquaintances, and the public gen- 
erally, our plans for the Literary World for iSSo, 
which promise to make the new volume the best 
in its history. The paper is growing and 
strengthening at every point Its regular or 
occasional contributors now include the names 
of some of the best-known critics and bibliog- 
raphers in the country ; among them such as 
T. W. Iliggiiison, Justin Winsor, Arthur Gil- 
man, Dr. Francis Wharton, Prof. N. P. Gilman, 
Rev. H. N. Hudson, Homer B. Sprague, " Susan 
Coolidge," Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, Rev. J. 
Vila Blake, George M. Towie, Jo=eph Crosby, 
and Prof. John Avery. The department of 
" Shakespeariana ' is now edited by William J. 
Rolfe, and that of " Notes and Queries " by Fri d- 
cric B. Perkins, and no effort will be spared to 
make the paper a full, comprehensive, strong, 
just, and candid journal of literature. It is now 
the only publication of its kind in this country, 
and absolutely independent in its position. 

In order to induce every subscriber to liecome 
the Literary World in his or her 
community, we are offering the foUowiit] 
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For otit ncm subscribtr, % copy of Adams' i Die 
timtary e/ English Littralvri, I vol, 8vo, pp. 776, 

For tvio nevi tubsctiiers, a copy of the Ltefold 
Shaktptrt, I vol., 8vo, pp. 1050, illustrated. 

For thru new subscriber], a copy of the new 
and revised edition of Chambers'i Cytlapadia of 
Eaglith Literature, 8 vols, in 4, i6mo, bound in 
half Russia. 

These are all works of substantial value to 
eveiy student and lover of literature, and the 
oppottunily is a very favorable one to secure 
them. They will be sent, postpaid, on the terms 
named, to any address ; but the tnoney muEl ac- 
company the order. Subscriptions will be credited 
from January 1st, next, but the supply of the 
paper will begin at once, thus giving several 
natnbers free. That many of our subscribers 
are taking advantage of this offer, "Our Letler- 
Boi" shows. I'hcre are hundreds who might 
secure one or all of these works with a very little 
effort, and the next few weeks are the most 
favorable time of all the year in which to make JL 




005TENT8 OF THE FEBIOBIOALB. 

THE STEW QVAK'TEKE.T MA.eA.ZINB. 

liHllB'a Needs and Knglud'a Duty; Out Public Schwl*. IT, 
RuBby:TheUah]Dts«iv,iLpDeDitT.(l. fluke; ThnStorrof 
deune Henrr i/svtt; Beallnni InDnmatli! An; 
HiiSy'i No>-6l>; Cm AimT Sliorl-SerTtoe 1» Mule to Wtirtii 
E CHITBCMQVAK'TEKI.TKETIEVr. 



LlHWIn; Tbn WFlllagton Detpatchet and fleo. IV, [mD- 
Uiidedl ; Mlihlle-clauEducallon In Engluid; ttie WoikK snd 
rallb ol PheLduis; .Sjilriliial NeeiU orininlLclK; Dlocmui 
jvnod.DrCnnlBreoa.or DMbT Tbe Burlila QiimiIdti. Mr. 

TBE QVAKTBKI.T KETIB1V. Purail and 
lUEdltotni TtsCalh^aDf fbyUclam; Albert Dnpier; Tbe 

IT tv. of Fnucg; 'n» SubmlHlon at Ibe CLerir; Prliu^k* 
THE BKITUH UlTAHTEHI.'r XBTXEIT. 

THE ESISTBTTBeW KETXEVF. GenuBOT 

Code of CriAdnaL Ijiis: TIio Imnrevhuis of TheoplimuiA 
Snch; AtghanlMMi. 
AMEBICAW ANTIQ17ABIAH. AnUqnlty of 



: End check [or lii M dol^ii for 

> the LiUrajy ^arid. At preiniuni, 

utla-ic Cluimttrf Cjtlafadiat/ E*£lith L. 
eralun wbich jrou advertiie. I expect u renew my d> 
■ubecriptian 10 your dfiligbllnl paper, whicti I have had 1L. . 
pliMure of introducing into a Bumber of Philadelphia 
tunnea tin« I haviinei with it. I hive npreaen' - ' ' ''- 
aulncnben, whoie nanui I give below, that the i 



■ddilion lo m/ own, iniending ii u a wt of New yeaHa 
gift. Iwouldiilie 10 leaew her aubtcriplion If yon are 

joyathe pa]xr, and the reaull may be Ihalihe wi1lb«^>niea 
pennanent tiibscrilKr. I tend herewith three doUan. If 

fnanolher year, 'l am wimniioraVir«*'*<i f:^^^^ 

BmMgffT, Me, 

In endounx tnf subacriplion for the comloE year, for 

on ita asaared tucceu. and on the hiKh place it haa won (or 
llaelE among the lileran brolherhood- It it (he very thing 
that haa been lacking in American lileralure, and>a<ing 

lound and filled Ihe niche eo long Taant, I moat lic '- 

hope ita life ia diBtined u> be as immortal am the ' 
vrbich it trvala. I wiih it were poaaible lor ua to I 
every week; but that lime will come, no doubl. ii. 



A lady friend of mine, iotereiledin 'Cl\e Liltrarf Wsrh 

*o have a copy of' tbe paper unl to each of the f oliowi^j 

'm^' , San Frandaco, 

Mil, [ Oakland, tal. ' 

She alio aika me to have ihe Chambiri Crclatiedia ol 
Lileralure aeni to my addreea. lodoted you will find 
P. O, DTder (or eight dollin, Ihe amount of Ihe thi 
aubscHpliong above and two dollara to renew my own. 
certainly hope that before another year yon may think it . . 
your intereat to make the paper a weelilyi and to enlaige 
Ita acope- 1 have noi yel received a bill lor the next yeara 
paper- I hope that you will cwi^nne thai cuatom na i( ia 
an annoyance to many anbacHbera Co have their aubacrip- 
tionarvn on wllhoot being reminded that ita* new aubacrlp- 



DIED. 

'. In Eiig)and, lately, Edmund Falconer, a 
i metil, author of "Peep o" Day," "Eii- 
d olber popular playa. 



Ugloii or tbe CliUam and Tvana Indbuu, Bar, M. Eella; 
TfieKalloiulMuMnmor Meiico and the SKtlflcUl Htonea. 

" ■" ; P*r«i' Kays-Dpanlah l)ictloiiarT. A. H. 

4.,MiM of Infonnatkin *■ 10 Uh PnhLatorlc 
- - - the Etymology " 







aon; Oxford. X, UiHlervrndnate LLC 

nd KngrAvlnga by Ibe Omt Haalera, y 
leleucoUn. V, Ii. Aamerton; Art Chronic 
APPIiETONB' dOVKITAE. Tbe Clly Dt Ant- 
rerp. Rev. J. 11. FelUngUl) Otway; Hie Haany Aide, W, 
want and J. Rice, t^hapuraXIX toXXI; Two Ueu at Let- 
in, Chnrlea Levn and TlKorihUa OauUer, Q. flnlDlalHiry: 
tvian Ihe UsHuty, Mm. A. Kdwarda. Chafilera X 10 XIII; 
he Hnlahnnl- or ifpHiiial CbTlalbiin in Eaalero Rnndn, 0. 
I. Aiher; Hr. Mncvey l^apler and Uia Edinburgh Brvfew- 

KATIUMAI, KEPWSITOHT. Autumn with 
Iw roeti, MelecUonB by the Editor. Etgbl lUluttBUont; 
iplal Work of all Ag™. Edwin c, Taylor, Nineteen lllualra- 

and Age. Ctuimbera'a Jonrnnl: HyLand of DeuLali, Cbao- 
ten> Xl. xn, xm, All Ibe Y™r Romwl! Poel» and Uiett 
WlvB>,bn>. ^-elile h. Knoa; Madmnede k Rochefoucauld, 
Ha. M. L. DleklnKHi; Orowlns Old, Jfair Lowe. 

THE POPUI.AB SCIEirCE MOIirTHI.T. 
The Recent Pngreia of goUr Pbyatca. Fret. 3. P. Inngley; 



n,£t,'l>.; 



Ooenn Meteotolotn, J, Llent. T. A. iAfmu' ll[ 
ndyof rbJMOlogi. P.H, l-y(~Sinllh. B. A.. U. 

w SenS^fSff^'A,' Edd'y;" VfUy'do &prbiga''an'd 
.w? S. *. Green: Uam •oSiMi Moona. Prof, 
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I of Erolutlon." cl. J. 



lilg RubliWi; A Reply li 
Rumaneaj The In.iiuun — .. „. „...„„ .^„,. 
Dr. Am FIteh. E, prilinrtlon. 
IKTERNATIONAI. RETIEW. 



iTP.Poner; fhe'raidnnln^owerfll. O 



die; A Walk la Darby, T. Ward (conclnded); Tbe Poaiidlna 
of f<ew Bweden, IsnliMJ, Prof. C. T. OdbimrtcoiitlniiedT: 
llele and luaator In I7n, fPHD tbe Penn Pawia: Memo 
rialaorCaLJeliu^n,eoiiuUniudt»P. D. Kayaer. M.D.; 
MeiDoln prnnnd nr tke Cenleniilil Celebratlan of ■■ The 
ReaotothHia ■MpwHig' li>AR«ideiieT*'t Wm. Bnrnelt. M. 
D„ J. P. BmUCTTLLTD.; AlUnir UkUtolon, H. A. Dnke; 
Cymi aillliirc. r. Tajlor; PonrlvuriB CaniUtnUona! 
Convenlkm or lUS, Blofratnloit Sketebee of Ua llMnbsra, 
W. H. E(M, H.D. CooDtlnuil): IMaceiidaiiia at JfimnKyn, 
Uie rouiuler of Ui>liind. O. U. Eesn (omtlnned): Reconla of 
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Dodd, Mea. 

Liteiature and Lan^age. 
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Ihe Rev. 
London. 



Founded on Ibe Speaker's 

edited by J. M. Fuller, M, A 
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Old Faiths in Niw Light. By Hewmi 
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Scientific and Technical. 
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Wood 



By Re». 
II. Petier, G 



A.M.D. IniwOTOlumes. WilBam 
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Travel and Observation. 
With GaHiRAi. GvAtiT ih thi East. By John M. 
Keating. Illus. J. B.LippincolI&Co. »i.;o 

Miscellaneous. 

D. Appielon ft Co. Paper. toe 

ScRiBNiR's MoHTHLV % An Illustrated Magaiine fur the 

People. Conducled by J. C. Holland. Vol XVlll. 
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ml-IKld la UKClim on noelpl of flM. 
BEOTOK BEKI.IOZ. 
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IMal Wittl^ TnoUKd br WlLUiH r. J 

Iteo (AmUnr Satn), K JO. 
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— ..-ritimrr, wuich, In imagination, wti, 
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PRIMITIVE MAITMBK* AMD CVUVOMm. 

" The iDbleet Mr. Funir <ad~vi« to Sli 
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Longbt to mu] 

TOTTWa FOE. KB' 
COMMOW THINBB. 

Luge lliDO.lUiulnled.tlM. 
I A tfaoniUBhly mceUent thing, thoroughly 

that ikUltuI uid pmaubls lue of book* wblDh'dto- 
jci odhiUriy book-ownen IroD tboav who an not 
n. ... lb ercTT wftT. Iherefon. wt nfutl (be pnbU- 
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■'-' ■ FICOIUHDdllWtlh 
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Tablets. 
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WORDS; Their Use and Abuse, 
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Study of English Literature. 
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8. C. 0RI60S & CO., Publishers, 
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The Fallh of our Forefathers. 
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The Shakespeare Blnhda; 
Book. 
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CRITICAL XOTICES: 



New Editions of Shaliespeare's 
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OAaSELL'S HAQAZIFE OF ABT. 

'HE Latin nations have preserved art 
and given to it a due place in the labor 
and thought o£ the time, without any appar- 
ent eSort It has come to them like a second 
nature, through traditions and inheritance, 
and has continued to exist among them as a 
matter of course through the centuries. 
But it has been reserved for the Anglo- 
SajcoQ race, within the last twenty-eight 
years — since the exhibition of 1851 in 
Hyde Park — having suddenly awakened to 
the fact that in this respect they did not 
have a recognized rank in civilization, by a 
supreme and unprecedented effort to gain a 
place beside other peoples with whom art 
has been rather a matter of instinct than of 
conviction or education. Without academi- 
cal discipline, without previous training, but 
impelled by a sense of duty, they have 
in this short time not only given to their 
industrial products a character of art before 
unknown among them, but have so cultivated 
the artistic faculty by intellectual processes, 
that even in the higher regions of thought 
and achievement they have been enabled 
mpresB upon the history of contemporary 
art certain characteristics due entirely Co the 
influence of English schools. It cannot be 
doubted that this great awakening has taken 
place by violent and persistent effort, by 
appeals to the higher consciousr 
by analysis and study of artistic methods 
and ends. Every process of this develop- 
ment has been conscious and not instinctive. 



It has made its way triumphantly against 
every adverse condition of materialism, and 
notwithstanding a natural reluctance in the 
English mind to be swayed by mere consid- 
erations of beauty. 

Contemporary literature has had a very 
large and important part to play in this 
peaceful revolution ; and in this work it has 
approached the public not only by essays 
treating of the highest and least evident 
relations of art and nature, but by popular 
discussion; the whole indicating a condition 
of mental activity in this direction, which, 
taking all things into consideration, is quite 
unexampled. English reviews continue 
these discussions with vigor and with an 
intelligent interest 

Among the more popular of the periodi- 
cals devoted to the consideration of this 
subject, the Magaaine of Art, published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, deserves notice 
fairly representative of some of the methods 
by which this curious work has been acci 
plished. It contains criticisms of the c 
temporary exhibitions of works of art, 
eluding also pottery, furniture, and bri 
brae of all sorts, a series of sketches of 
ing English artists, and of several Am 
can artists, especially notices of new pictures 
and statues, studies of picturesque land- 
scapes in the rural districts of England, 
papers on English secular architecture, on 
costumes, lace, wood-engraving, etching, etc. 
These are profusely illustrated by woodcuts 
and " thumb-nail sketches," some of them 
indeed bearing marks of too long usage, 
some evidently made for other uses than 
those to which they now find themselves 
applied, but others sufficiently fresh and 
original to redeem the rest As a record of 
the condition of intellectual activity to which 
we have referred, this magazine has its 
value. A few years ago such a publication 
would have been impossible in England ; 
the very popularity and commonness of 
it are significant Mr. Seymour Haden's 
papers on the art of etching, and those of 
Mr. Henry Holiday on that of wood-engrav. 
ing are notable contributions, indicative 
of the conscientious and business-like way 
which the English are endeavoring to 
solve the problems of practice. We are 
pleased to see that the publishers have been 
iraged to continue this magazine in an 
enlarged form without increase of price. 
Among the popular magazines of art we 
know of none conducted with greater liber- 
ality, or occupying more fully and iiitelligent- 
ly the ground which this has undertaken to 
cover. The evidence of thrift, however, ii 
some of the illustrations, which have seei 
long and arduous service, apparently in the 
exhibition catalogues, is not in harmony 
with the prevailing tone and with the evi- 
dent intention of the whole scheme. Amer- 
ican publishers have found it to their interest 
to present their illustrations, in popular liter- 
ature, with a profuseness and an elegance 



of design and execution, which render th« 
public on this side of the ocean fastidious 
this respect 



the field occupied by this book has not 
been entered before. Certainly the South- 
States during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion have afforded the matcriab for exciting 
though the truth of history has 
probably been as strange and as moving as 
any fiction could be made. The author of 
A FooPs Errand has obviously not only had 
facts before him, but has indeed written on 
the very spot, and his story throughout ex- 
hibits a naturalness, a composure, a reality, 
a self-restraint, which belong to the best 
class of literary work. The temptation to 
run into melodramatic extravagance has 
been studiously repressed; and the more 
thrilling passages of the book, those, for 
example, descriptive of specific "Southern 
outrages," are written with calmness as well 
as strength. The story, as a story, is over- 
loaded with pieces of political disquisition, 
which might be inserted without much 
change in any one of the histories of the 
times ; but skipping these obstacles (and 
they have their use), its course is smooth 
and straightforward, and its tenor very inter- 
esting. Not since Rev. Wm. M. Baker's 
Inside, a CkroiticU of Secession, have we met 
with so vigorous and effective a picture of 
life at the South after the War. 

The hero of the book Is a Col. Comfort 
Servosse, a Michigan volunteer In the Union 
army, who, having served his country with 
gallantry, removes with his family, on the 
conclusion of peace, to the old plantation of 
" Warrington," in a State not named. Here, 
in the face of many temporary discomforts, 
he establishes a new home. He takes his 
stand at once as an uncompromising Union 
1, and his patriotism, his courage, his 
pluck, and his general nobility of char- 
while exposing him to much criticism, 
ill-feeling, and persecution, win for him the 
reader's instant and unfailing regard. He 
shows himself from the outset the friend of 
the freedmen, and interests himself in social, 
intellectual, and moral efforts in their behalf. 
He makes no secret of his Republican poli- 
tics, and takes the stump when occasion 
requires. His self-reliance and devotion to 
duty conquer the respect even of his ene- 
mies, and be escapes molestation which a 
weaker nature would soon have encountered. 
Molestation comes nevertheless, though he 
meets it like a man. One of his earliest 
adventures grows out of a friendly warning 
he received when riding home from a politi- 
cal meeting, where he had made a fearless 
speech in behalf of equal rights; and his,. 
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ingenious discomfiture of the villains who 
were lying in wait for him is related with 
great spirit A part of the general narrative 
is told by means of letters to distant friends 
written by Mrs. Servosse, letters so natural 
that it is hard not to believe that they were 
taken from some veritable file. One of the 
personages figuring in these letters, and 
elsewhere, is Uncle Jerry, a remarkable old 
negro, worthy of a place beside Mrs. Stowe's 
" Uncle Tom." The Ku Klux play a part 
in the fortunes of Col. Servosse, and the 
following glimpse of one of their nocturnal 
expeditions will give the reader a good idea 
of some of the strange scenes which this 
volume presents ; 



the full, and shone clear and cold in the blue 
vault. There was one shrill whistle, some noise 
of quietly- moving horses ; and those who looked 
from their windows saw a black-gowned and 
ffriinly-masked horseman sitting upon a draped 
horse al every corner of the streets, and tiefore 
each house — g'im, silent, threatening. Those 
who saw dared not move, or give any alarm. 
Instinctively they knew that the enemy they had 
(eared had come, had them in his clutches, and 
would work bis will of them, whether thev 
resisted or not. So, with the instinct of self- 
preservation, all were silent— all simulated 
sleep. Five, ten, fifteen minutes the silent 
watch continued. A half hour passed, and there 
had been no sound. Each masked sentry sat his 
horse as if horse and rider were only some 
magic statuary with which the bleak night 
cheated the affrighted eye. Then a whistle 
sounded on the road toward Verdenlon. The 
masked horsemen turned their horses' heads in 
that direction, and slowly and silently moved 
away. Gathering in twos, they fell into tanks 
with the regularity and ease of a practiced 
soldiery, and aa they filed on towards Verdenlon, 
showed a cavalcade of several hundred strong ; 
and upon one of the foremost horses rode one 
with a strange figure lashed securely to him. 
When the few who were awake in the little 
village found courage to inquire as to what the 
silent enemy had done, they rushed from house 
to house with chattering teeth and trembling 
limbs, only to find that all were safe within, 
until they came to the house where old Uncle 
Jerry Hunt had been dwelling alone since the 
death of his wife six months l«fore. The door 
was open. TTie house was empty. The slrarf 
mattress had been thrown from the bed, and the 
hempen cord on which it rested had been re- 
moved. The Sabbat h.morrow was well advanced 
when the Fool was first apprised of the raid. 
He at once rode into the town, arriving there 
just as the morning services closed, and met the 
people coming along the streets to their homes. 
Upon the limb of a low-branching oak not more 
than, forty steps from the Temple of Justice, 
hung the lifeless body of old ferry. The wind 
turtMid it slowly to and fro. The snowy hair and 
beard contrasted strangely with the dusky pallor 
of the peaceful face, which seemed even in 
death to proffer a benison to the people of God 
who passed to and fro from the house of prayer, 
unmindful both of the peace which lighted the 
dead face, and of the rifled temple of the ff oly 
Ghost which appealed to them for sepulture. 
Over all pulsed the sacred echo of the Sabbath 
bells. The sun shone brightly. The wind rus- 
tled the autumn leaves. A few idlers sal upon 
the steps of the court-house, and gaied carelessly 
al the ghastly burden on the oak. The brightly- 
dressed church-goers enlivened the streets. Not 
a colored man was to be seen. Ail except the 
brown eadaiiir on the tree spoke of peace and 
prayer — a holy day among a godly people, with 
whom rested the benison of peace. 



Colonel's daughter, aod Melville Cumey, a 
young squire of the neighboring county, and 
a fine fellow. There are peculiar difficulties, 
of course, in the way of their marriage, but 
these are surmounted at the end, whea the 
death of Col. Servosse mingles sadness 
with the lovers' joy. Lily is the true 
daughter of such a father. Once, when his 
life appears to be in danger, she mounts her 
horse, a noble Messenger, and flies off to 
intercept him. On the way she plunges into 
the very midst of a formidable ambuscade 
of Ku Klux, but skillfully makes her escape 
in this style : 

Lily, with her revolver ready cocked in her 
hand, turned, and cautiously made her way to 
the road which had been indicated as the one 
which ted to Glenville. Just as her horse stepped 
into the path, an overhanging limb caught her 
hat, and pulled it oS, together with the hood of 
her waterproof, so that her hair fell down again 
upon her shoulders. She hardly noticed the 
fact in her excitement, and, if she had, could not 
have stopped to repair the accident She kept 
her horse upon the shady side, walking upon the 
grass as much as possible to prevent attracting 
attention, watching on all sides for any scattered 
members of the Klan. She had proceeded thus 
about a hundred and fifty yards, when she came 
to a turn in the road, and saw, silting before her 
in the moonlight, one of the disguised horsemen, 
evidently a sentry who had been stationed there 
to see that no one came upon the camp unei- 
pectedly. He was facing the other way, but just 
at that mstant turned, and, seeing her indistinctly 
in the shadow, cried out at once, " Who's there i' 
Halt 1 " They were not twenty yards apart. 
Voting Lollard was trembling with eicitement 
under the tightly-drawn rein. Lily thought of 
her father half -prayerfully, half-fiercely, bowed 
close over her horse's neck, and braced herself 
in the saddle, with every muscle as tense as 
those of the tieei waiting for his leap. Almost 
before the words were out of the sentry's mouth, 
she had given Voung Lollard the spur, and shot 
like an arrow into the bright moonlight, straight 
towards the black mufifed horseman. "My 
God I " he cried, amaied at the sudden appari- 
tion. She was close upon him in an instant. 
There was a shot; his startled horse sprang 
aside, and Lily, urging Voung Lollard lo his ut- 
most speed, was flying down the road toward 
Glenville. She heard an uproar l«hind— shouts, 
and one or two shots. On, on, she sped. She 
knew now every foot of the road beyond. She 
looked back, and saw her pursuers swarming 
out of the wood into the moonlight. Just then 
she was in shadow. A mile, two miles, were 
passed. She drew in her horse to listen. There 
was the noise of a horse's hoofs coming down a 
hill she had just descended, as her gallant steed 
bore her, almost with undiminished stride, up 
the opposite slope. She laughed, even in her 
terrible excitement, at the very thought that any 
one should attempt to overtake her. 

The only taste of bitterness in this really 
powerful political novel is in its title, and in 
the continued application of the epithet 
"Fool" lo Col. Servosse throughout its 
pages. The back-handed implication con- 
veyed by the word as so used, we could 
wish might have been avoided. Col. Ser- 
vosse's mission was not "a fool's errand," 
judged from any proper standpoint, and the 
time will come when none will be readier lo 
recognize the worth of services such as he 
sought to render, than our Southern breth- 
ren themselves. He was a stalwart and true 

natrlnt 9ni1 it is ifpnlnnMe (1.^1 thar. cl.»„1.1 



glad to believe that the period for such to 
be possible is fast passing by, and that the 
Jiorrors of " reconstruction " are giving place 
to the security and prosperity of true and 
lasting peace. As it is, Col. Servosse's 
history is one that amply deserves recital, 
and the author, whoever he may be, has 
made an illustrative contribution to Ameri- 
can political annals of distinct and positive 
importance. 



QILUAFS OHAUOEB.* 
*' 'T'HE great writers are always in fash- 
■1- ion." No more convincing testimony 
to the truth of this assertion can be found 
than in the new editions, which constantly 
appear, of an author who by distance of 
time, by difference of orthography, and by 
changes in language might seem the most 
remote from modem interest But the 
genius of Chaucer triumphs over all revolu- 
tions in speech or variations in piopular 
taste. Five hundred years have taken away 
nothing from the freshness and power of a 
poet who first revealed to the men of the 
English-speaking race the possibilities of 
the future that lay before the English 
tongue. 

The latest edition of the poetic vrorks of 
Chaucer, the title of which is given below, 
differs from all its predecessors in the fact 
that in it for the first time the results of the 
labors of the Chaucer Society have been 
embodied. In this respect it may be said, 
indeed, that the work appears somewhat too 
early. That Society has not yet finished the 
task it set out to accomplish. No parallel 
texts, for instance, of the Troilus and 
Criseide, a poem of more than eight thou- 
sand lines, have as yet been published ; and 
in such cases little more can be done than 
to reproduce what has appeared in previous 
editions. Still all the manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales, that were chosen for 
printing, have been completed ; and while 
among the minor compositions of the poet 
there are particular productions superior to 
particular poems of the Canterbury Tales, 
the latter work, as a whole, easily takes 
rank as the crowning effort of Chaucer's 
genius. To it accordingly the attention of 
most readers will be alone directed. As in 
this edition the best manuscript, the EUes- 
mere, has been taken as the basis, it goes 
without saying that in it we have the best 
text To the work Mr. Gilman has also 
prefixed about one hundred and thirty pages 
of valuable introductory matter, in which he 
gives, among other things, an account of 
the poet's life and times. The biography is 
as complete and as accurate as can be well 
made out of the scanty materials we possess ; 
and accuracy, in particular, is no slight boon 
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after tbe many fictitious details in regard to 
Chaucer, which still continue to keep their 
place in even valuable books of reference. 
It ought ia justice to be added that the pub- 
lishers have done their part in making the 
type and general appearance of the volumes 
as attractive as the price set upon them 
would permit 

It is the EUesmere manuscript, as has 
been said, that has been taken as the basis 
of the text of the Canterbury Tales that 
appears in this edition. This is, indeed, its 
rightful position ; for this manuscript is 
much the best that is known to exist, and, 
generally speaking, it is its readings that are 
to be adopted. At tbe same time there is 
such a thing as paying loo much deference 
to its authority; as regarding it as having a 
sort of superhuman trustworthiness to which 
no manuscripts ever written can lay any just 
claim. If, indeed, we had a copy of the 
Canterbury Tales which could be proved to 
have come direct from Chaucer's own band, 
all criticism of text, all correction of it, would 
at once be felt to be an impertinence. Tbe 
modern editor, in his wisdom or in his folly, 
might fancy that he could suggest some- 
thing better ; but his duty would be simply 
to print as accurately as possible what 
Chaucer wrote, and leave tbe poet himself 
to bear the blame of any fault which the 
critic in turn, in his wisdom or his folly, 
tnigbt find. But in (his position of supreme 
incon trove rtibility no copyist can be placed. 
The scribe of the EUesmere manuscript, 
clear-headed and painstaking as he was, was 
a long way from being inspired. Like the 
rest of us, he was mortal ; and he presents 
us with some readings that are lacking in 
sense and more that are lacking in meter. 
Mr. Gilman varies occasionally from the 
readings of this manuscript; and as he 
shows by that fact that be is not a believer 
in its verbal inspiration, there is no reason 
why he should not have varied oftener. He 
seems to me, indeed, to be too much dis- 
posed to defer to its authority, and in conse- 
quence is prevented from giving fair play to 
his own judgment in correcting it by means 
of tbe other texts. This is a fault, certainly, 
that leans to virtue's side; but that some- 
times it is a fault, a few examples will suffice 
to show. They are taken at random from 
the preamble to the Wife of Bath's Tale, 
and from the Tale itself. In quoting the 
following lines the words that are it 
of this edition, but which ought to be left 
out, are placed between parentheses ; t 
words that are not in the text, but ought 
be put in, are placed between brackets. The 
comparison of the readings can therefore be 
easily made by any one ; and as regards the 
changes, there is in every case here citec' 
the authority of at least four manuscript! 

And many anolhec [bolrl Dim ilu. /. imo 

Oorc Lord [ jheiDj retreuhed nany a man. A ideSb 



These examples, designedly chosen b 
.use in them it is the meter and not tl 
mse that comes into question, are sufficie; 
show the nature of the corrections th; 
can properly be made, at least when suf 
cient manuscript authority can be brought I 
the support of the new reading. They als 
make clear how slight is the alteration r 
quired to change an inharmonious line int 
one perfectly harmonious and therefore ha- 
ing every a priori probability of being th 
line that came from tlie poet's own pei 
Here, likewise, as regards the meaning, bel 
in the case of the minor poems could somi 
times have been gained from the early ed 
tions, inferior as they certainly are upon th 
whole. Take for illustration, the House ( 
Fame. Let any reader substitute for hin 
self in the first book, in line 20 or lot far 
I. 77 and lor the first that; in 1. 78 and i 
I, 302 wol for wolde; in 1. 347 «in« fo 
youre; in 1. 473 see for saughj in the secon. 
book, in I. 506 as for aUeyla 1. 529 tha 
for /at J- in the third book, 1. 509 tkaltor th 
first and; in \. 9Ag ever lor over ; and in '. 
1013 he for they. Every one can judge o 
the value of these changes for himself. Bu 
they are the readings found in the printei 
editions of Che sixteenth century, and a litt1< 
consideration will show that they yield : 
superior sense. 

At the close of the third volume is ai 
index to the authors mentioned or subject 
referred to in the poems. This, which ha 
necessarily involved in its preparation mud 
labor, is a most serviceable addition. No 
are the cross-references to the numbering o 
the lines in Tyrwhitt's' edition to be over 
looked in estimating the value of tbe presen 
one ; nor, moreover, the numbering of thi 
lines of the prose tales which makes it: 
appearance for the first time here. Mr. Gil 
man has also done wisely, in a work de 
signed mainly for popular reading, in placing 
the notes at the bottom of the page. It wa: 
probably a necessity that they should err 01 
the side of too much brevity. Still Chaucei 
is an author that requires a good deal o: 
comment; not, indeed, like Shakespeare, 
for the interpretation of his thought, but foi 
tbe sake of making clear the meaning ol 
particular words. The value of future edi 
tions would be largely increased in conse 
quence by appending also a brief glossary 
for notes limited to the bottom of the pag( 
either involve frequent repetitions of the 
same explanation, or they presuppose thai 
the reader purposes to begin at the begin- 
ning, and not only go through the poems in 
order, but remember everything he has 
learned on the way. This last theory, which 
is practically the one always acted upon, 
does not concede enough to the weakness 
of human nature ; and, in turn, it must be 
admitted that if explanations are not at the 
bottom of the page they are usually never 
consulted at all. Even more wisely has the 
editor deviated from the manuscripts in the _^ 
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efFect he was going to produce ; who gave 
expression to his feelings not because he 
wanted to make a display of them or to ex- 
cite interest in them, but because their over- 
flow must have vent ; and who, in the recital 
of the saddest incidents or the utterance of 
the profoundest passion, is so simple and 
so easy, that it is not until we attempt to 
imitate the style of the poet himself, or study 
the ragged imitations made by his contem- 
poraries and immediate followers, that we 
fully appreciate that his simplicity and ease 
are the crowning results of perfect art, or of 
that native genius which contains within 
itself all possibilities of perfection. He 
who wishes to see and to share in the fresh- 
ness and glow, and quiet sustained power 
of our early literature, free from every trace 
of fruitless gaspings for the impressive, can 
find them nowhere so attractively and so 
strikingly exhibited as in the works of the 
first great poet of our language. 

T. R. LOONSBURY. 



DAUDET'S DOLORES .• 

IT is like leaving the dirt and filth of the 
back streets in agreat city and wandering 
out into the chaste beauty of country life, to 
pass from the "realistic" horrors of M, 
Zola and bis coadjutors to the purity and 
simplicity of such a novel as Doloris, the 
last work of M. Ernest Oaudet. It is rarely, 
indeed, that one finds in modern French fic- 
tion a story of so much sweetness and 
strength, or one which, embracing so much 
that is tragical, is sp far removed from the 
sensational type. . The scene is laic 
France during the memorable decade which 
closed with the Reign of Terror. The 
heroine, whose name gives its title to the 
story, is the daughter of a beautiful gypsy 
woman, and is brought up in the family of 
marquis with his only son Philippe. Dolor&s 
is one of the finest characters which have 
appeared in recent fiction. Loving with all 
the warmth of her passionate nature 
comrade of her youth, she gives up all hope 
of ever uniting her fortunes with his ; and 
not only that, but she uses every means in 
her power to bring about the union of Phil- 
ippe with his cousin, according to the dying 
wish of (he marquis, who forgot the happi- 
ness of his ward in the desire to see the 
glory of his house revived in his son ; and 
Dolorfes, in her profound self-abnegation, 
even goes so far as to die upon the scaffold 
for the woman who was the unfortunate 
means of dividing the two lovers. The 
terrible scenes in Paris during the bloody 
sway of Robespierre are, in general, well 
- depicted with firm, clear touches which do 
not, however, offend the reader. The per- 
fect simplicity of M. Daudet's style has 
already been referred to. Language flows 
from his pen as sweetly as water from a 
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spring, but underneath this charm lies the 

element of strength. The characters are 
ight out strongly against the lights and 
shadows of the stirring events which then 
convulsed France with the throes of what 
was almost a death agony. The vacillating 
mature of Philippe, the blind and often self- 
.sh devotion of Antoinette, the fatherly 
affection of Coursegol, and, above all, the 
heroic self-sacrifice of Dolores, shine forth 
re clearly from every page as new traits 
developed. The interview between Do- 
lores and Antoinette, near the close of the 
volume, when the former finally resolves to 
sacrifice her life, if need be, to secure 
the happiness of those to whom she is de- 
voted, is imbued with a tender and melan- 
choly pathos. The following scene, which 
we venture to translate, is from the succeed- 
ing chapter, when the representative of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal makes his daily visit 
to the prison : 

Suddenly in the crowd — there were less than 
three hundred — a movement became evident. 
A prolonged murmur arose. Those nearest the 
door pressed hard against those who were farther 
away until Ihey were ranged along the walis, 
leaving in the center a vast open space. A man 
had just enleied. He was clothed in black. A 
red cockade a urmoun led his hat. He held in his 
hand a roll of papers covered with writing. By 
his side four soldiers acted as escort. In bis 
whole bearing one might easily recognize a tep' 
resenlative of the Revolutionary Tribunal. Un- 
feeling inatrumeni of the arm which struck at the 
innocent, he it was who in the heart of the prisons 
read the lists of proscriptions, and made known 
tu the condemned designated by the Committee 
of Safety the causes for which Ihey were accused. 
Every day, like an ill-omened phantom, he came 
al the same hour — rigid, inflexible, cruel, deaf 

couriur of Ihe executioner, pointing out the vie 
lims and selling upon them Ihe mark of Death. 

Doloris is undoubtedly the best of M 
Daudet's novels, and will be a surprise ti 
those who .know him only through (/ne 
Femme du Monde and kindred works ; and, 
beside this, it is of a type which all n 
welcome; for it teaches lessons which 
true everywhere and always — the unfailing 
depth and tenderness of a true woman's ~ 
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0TJST0H8.* 
'T'HOSE who have read Tylor's Primi- 
-^ live Culture, and know how fascinat- 
ing and instructive researches into the ideas 
and customs of savage tribes may be made, 
will welcome any fresh contributions to the 
subject. The .systematic collection and 
careful scrutiny of facts relating to the lower 
orders of men are of comparatively rt 
date, and spring not only from benevolent 
motives, but from a conviction that in prim- 
itive life is to be found the explanation of 
many puzzling and contradictory facts of 
modern society. Such studies often startle 
us with the revelation that, after all, the best 
of us are not much better than pagans 
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many of our half-sober beliefs and practices. 
But in this field we need to be constantly on 
our guard against hasty conclusions. Noth- 
ing is more difl^cult than to discover the 
thoughts, and to rightly interpret the usages 
of savages. They are always reticent in the 
presence of a superior civilization, and the 
observer is apt, according to his tempera- 
ment or designs, to see in them the con- 
tentment and innocence of a golden age, or 
the minimum of intellect and morality. 

The book, whose title heads this notice, 
is a much less elaborate treatise than that of 
Mr. Tylor, but is claimed by the author to 
be the result of independent research. The 
introduction, which in other respects shows 
an indisposition to distort tacts in the inter- 
est of favorite theories, is seriously marred 
by the attempt to show the unkindness of 
introducing Christianity among tribes whose 
religion is not in the bloodthirsty stage. 
Considering that in this field the most trust- 
worthy evidence comes from missionaries, 
the bad taste of the allusion is as conspicu- 
ous as the shallowness of the reasoning by 
which the author seeks to justify it. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, 
which treat respectively of Savage Myths 
and Beliefs, Savage Modes of Prayer, Sav- 
age Proverbs, Savage Moral Philosophy, 
Savage Political Life, Savage Penal Laws, 
Early Wedding Customs, The Fairy-Lore of 
Savages, Comparative Folk-Lore. We have 
space to note only a few of the interesting 
facts grouped under these heads. Itappeais 
that some notion of a First Great Cause is 
nearly or quite universally entertained by 
rude tribes, though he is often confotinded 
with the First Man or Ancestor of the race. 
Sometimes he is viewed as the Creator of 
all things, but more often as the agent by 
whom the earth was drawn out of the waters, 
and fitted for the use of man. By some 
tribes it is thought that the earth was once 
peopled by inferior gods, who by partaking 
of its fruits became incapable of returning 
to heaven; others hold that the first men 
became mortal by disobedience to divine 
commands. The wide prevalence of flood- 
myths has been thought to confirm the Bi- 
ble account. Mr. Farrer thinks thai they 
are recollections of local floods, and points 
out that they are not generally connected 
with human depravity. Belief in a futtire 
state is very generally held, though the next 
world is but an enlarged pattern of this. 
Hence the arms and utensils of the dead 
are placed in the grave beside them. The 
growth of moral ideas among some tribes 
is seen in the ordeals which souls have to 
pass in order to distinguish between the 
good and bad. Faith in the efficacy of 
prayer is strong in the savage. The mode 
of offering the petition is various ; some- 
times the unuttered wish is believed to reach 
the gods, at other times their notice is at- 
tracted by loud cries or the offering of 
choice food;^! Where- good and evil quali- 
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ties reside in different beings, the savage is 
sometimes shrewd enough to confine his 
attentions to the evil spirit, assured that no 
harm is to be apprehended from the good 
one. The proverbs of savages show as 
much acute observation of life and charac- 
ter as those of civilized nations, and per- 
haps do not indicate greater depravity. 
These, 

Were no elephant in the jungle the buffalo 
would be lar^e, 
A crab does not bring forth a bird. 
If you like honey do not fear the bees. 



are readily understood in English. 

The tradition is quite general among rude 
tribes that they did not practice the arts 
or virtues until taught by some god or hero. 
The myths of Greece and Rome furnish 
abundant illustration of this idea. But our 
author finds no tribes so low that no notion 
of right or wrong exists among them. 'Still 
their ideas are by no means always accord- 
ant with our own ; sometimes they have a 
merely fanciful basis ; as, for example, tc 
tread in the footsteps of a bear is thought to 
be worse than to steal. The connection 
between right conduct here and happiness 
hereafter is not generally recognized. 

In regard to civil affairs, Mr. Fairer does 
not think that there are any tribes without 
some kind of political organization, or that 
the form of this is wholly dependent upon 
occupation. Some North American tribes, 
who subsist by the chase, have a more ad- 
vanced political system than certain South 
American tribes who practice husbandry in 
addition. Monarchy in one form or another 
is the prevailing government, and is sus- 
tained by a belief in the divine origin of 
kings. The institution of tabu, which 
secrates to his use everything touched by a 
king, is at once an affirmation and limitation 
of royal prerogative. 

In the rudest society the redress of wrong 
seems to have been left to the individual. 
Little evidence of this remains, but a more 
advanced belief prevails that crime affects 
the community and should be punished by 
it. Savage judgment of the criminality 
particular acts is often curiously at variance 
with our own. For instance, the king of 
l.oango thought that the seventy of punish- 
ment for crime should be in proportion to 
the ease of abstinence from it. Where evi- 
dence is not forthcoming to determine guilt, 
resort is had to the ordeal, or to some act 
corresponding to our judicial oath, which 
will result in death if the person be guilty. 
Mr, Farrer thinks that the force of these 
procedures was not in an appeal to divine 
arbitration, as in the Middle Ages, but in 
the idea that the objects touched had the 
power to convict or acquit the accused. 

Among the wedding customs of rude 
tribes a remarkable one is the real or feigned 
reluctance of the bride to enter into the mar- 
riage relation, and the show of compuisi 



on the part of the bridegroom. It has be^ 
generally explained as a survival from 1 
tea obtained their wives 1 
capture from other tribes ; but Mr. Farr 
thinks that reason enough for it exists in t1 
attachment between a daughter and h 
parents, and because among savages to b 

ime a wife is to become aslave. 

The chapter on Fairy-Lore furnishes intt 
estiag evidence of the exuberant imagio 
tion of uncivilized men. No striking ph 
odd form in the heavens abo' 
the earth beneath has failed of : 
explanation. The legends told for this pi 
pose are sometimes remarkable for delicai 
of sentiment, but all are based on the e 
periences of daily life. 

The concluding chapter on Comparati' 
Folk-Lore is fruitful in suggestions of tl 
possible value which such researches mi 
have to the ethnologist in tracing obscu 
connections of race, though wide-spre; 
coincidence may be due also to migration i 
similar intellectual and moral developmer 
The number of pagan superstitions whit 
still survive in every civilized communil 
and really influence men's actions, may wt 
make us hesitate to scoS at the beliefs ar 
customs of savage tribes. We commer 
Mr. Farrer's book as deserving of attenti> 

itudy. John Avery. 



OUBBEHT PIOTIOK. 

Jules Verne has written, and Viigin 
Champlin translated, The Tribulations of 
Chinaman in China, which is, as a matti 
of course, highly amusing and absurd. TI 
scenes are laid in a country not often chose 
in fiction, and the plan is as novel as it 
preposterous. Nobody but this extravagai 
and irresponsible author would have bee 
likely to have executed such a piece of wor! 
To give the plot would be to spoil tl 
enough to say that the hero, Kin-fo, who 
young, rich, handsome, and about to be ma 
ried, is also tired of living, and after insu 
ing his life for a hundred years at an in 
mense sum, covering all risks, even i 
suicide, decides to kill himself that his bi 
trothed and his friend Wang may have th 
money, but changing his mind agrees wit 
the latter on assassination. Afterwards coi 
eluding that he will live, he hunts Chin 
over in search of Wang, who has disaj 
peared, two of the company's agents gt 
ing with him. Their adventures, in whjc 
a phonograph and Paul Boyton's armor hav 
an important part, are the wildest conceive 
ble, but all ends well, and Kin-fo, turnC' 
philosopher after his vicissitudes, sees tha 
only those who know "how to appreciat 
life " are fit to live. Jules Verne has ev' 
dently"read up" China to good purpose 
for there is a great amount of informatiot , 
down (o minute points of etiquette and way \ 
of living, and the deacriptioos of Chines: 
matters, geographical, political, and sociai 
are accurate aad interestii^ so that this 
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fixed note ; the oldest, or presumably the 
oldest, of Eastern systems the giving of a 
sign for the movement at the voice for a cer- 
taia interval, or this same movement with 
the addition of an embellishment. The 
former is exeroptified in the Greek notation, 
as given in ancient treatises ; the latter jn 
the so-called accents of the Hebrews." 

Winter and Its Dangers. By Hamilton 
Osgood, M. D. [Lindsay & Blakiston. 50c.] 
The reader will not loolc for novel theories 
or doubtful discussions in a " Health Prim- 
er," and the well-informed reader will not 
look for new infonnation. Most of the in- 
structions contained in this little volume will 
be familiar to all students of hygiene, and 
even to readers of previous popular 
on the subject of health-keeping; but 
case is one that calls for "line upon li 
not only because a new generation is 
stantly coming to school to be instructed, but 
also because fashion, fancy, and present 
venience will in hundreds of homes outweigh 
permanent advantage, unless the warning of 
danger is constantly reiterated. The winter 
dangers of which Dr. Osgood warns are: 
rors in dress; under which head, flannel 
derclothing receives a deserved eulogy, and 
corsets a deserved condemnation ; errors i[ 
bathing; under which head the autiior take* 
a middle ground between the shocking plunge 
and shower bath and the omission of all daily 
baths, by advising a dry or wet friction bath : 
errors in matters of air and ventilation, too 
numerous to be summarized in a line here ; 
dangers from indifference to sunshine ; dan- 
gers from lack of exercise, which cannot be 
stored up in summer vacation for winter con- 
sumption, like Joseph's grain for the years 
of famine ; dangers of school-life, and dan- 
gers in winter amusements, under which head 
the author warns against the hygienic haz- 
ards in dancing, and commends sleigh-riding, 
anow-balling and skating, with caution. The 
author's style is clear ; his instructions are 
simple and practicable ; and his preeminent 
characteristic is a non-professional manner 
and common sense. We have not detected 
a hobby in the book; and that is rare praise 
for a treatise on any branch of hygiene. 

The Magic of the Middle Ages. By Viktor 
Rydberg. Translated by A. H. Edgren. 
[Henry Holt & Co. fi.75.] Rydberg-s 
literary fame should be assured, if the omen 
of being three times translated into English 
in a single season be of any worth. The 
present volume is an overflow of Rydberg's 
fullness of knowledge upon medixval sub- 
jects, and as a specimen of the vigor and 
clearness of his style is unsurpassed. The 
author's tastes lie in the direction of pure 
literature, but his strength of mind and 
fondness for philosophizing incline him 
oftener to scientific wridng. He thus brings 
to the discussion of such themes as the 
present rare force and penetration, together j 



with gifts of imagination and graces of s^le 
that are still rarer. The book is, tn conser 
quence, uncommonly fine reading. It com- 
prises an introductory glance at the cosmic 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, and the 
consideration of magic under the three 
heads of the Church, of Learning, and of 
the People. The chapter upon the Magii 
of the Church rehearses many ludicrous 
practices of a kind doubtless more familiar 
to English readers than to Swedish. But, 
in the second part, the Magic of the Learn- 
d, Rydberg is at his best. He here repro- 
luces the Middle-Age dimness of view with 
. success worthy of the author of The Last 
Athenian. Part third treats of witchcraft 
and popular superstitions. The tone of the 
book is severe against the mistakes of faith, 
which the authorseems ready to class as the 
chiefest among superstitions. A like tend- 
ency to extremes in theory is several times 
manifested. He seems to scout the exist- 
ence of evil ; but his fondness for every- 
thing Hellenic is his greatest weakness. 
He is even betrayed by it into the half- 
formulated assertion that the Hellenic cult- 
ure, which could not save itself might have 
saved Europe from the Dark Ages had it 
not been for Christianity. But the honesty 
of the author is everywhere apparent He 
is the friend of humanity, and in its behalf 
protests against the wrongs done to society 
! name of religion. The book seems 
likely to prove valuable to the Ameri- 
can public. Its errors are palpable and 
easily corrected ; while, as a piece of fine 
writing, as well as for its abundance of 
formation, it should be read widely. It 
not only exceedingly interesting, but it gives 
a clearer and more lasting impression of the 
religious philosophy of the Middle Ages 
than any other work we know of. 

The Rosicrucians. By Hargrave Jennings. 

Q. W. Boulon. $2.50.] This book purports 
to give for the first time a true ac 

famous Brotherhood of the Rosy 
Cross, which flourished, or was supposed to 
flourish, in Europe in the XVIIth century. 
The society was shrouded in the deepest 
lystery, and no person was known to the 
public as a member. The existence of such 
organization was first revealed in several 
publications which appeared in Germany in 
1614-17. According to these the founder 
of the society was Christian Rosenkreuz, a 
German noble of the XlVth century, who 
had visited India, Egypt, and other countries, 
and had penetrated deeply into the occult 
science of the East. On his return he com- 
icated his secrets to a select company, 
who were afterwards known as the Rosicru- 
cians. It is thought by some scholars that 
this revelation was purely fictitious, and was 
designed as a satire on the mystical tenden- 
cies of the age. According to other accounts 
the mysterious title was assumed by various 
physical philosophers of the period, particu- 



larly by the alchemists and astrologers, who 

sought to connect the fates of men with the 
secrets of their arts, the men who spent 
their lives in concocting the Elixir Vit<e, 
which should give perpetual youth, or in 
distilling an oil from gold, with which a lamp 
once filled should bum for ages without 
replenishing. The name was declared to be 
compounded of two Latin words : ros, "dew," 
and crux, " cross." Dew was believed to 
be the most powerful solvent of gold, and in 
the sign of the cross ~|- were the three let- 
ters composing the word lux, " lighL" The 
full significance of this awful title we cannot 
of course hope to comprehend. The funda- 
mental doctrine of these mystics seems to have 
been that there is a mysterious relation ex- 
isting between the physical and the spiritual 
world, by which every object of the former 
represents a corresponding truth of the 
latter. The perception of this relation is 
enjoyed only by the initiated. For a time 
this Brotherhood excited much speculation 
and controversy, but it suffered from the 
vigorous attacks of the new and true philos- 
ophy, and by the close of the century it 
ceased to attract attention. Within a few 
years several books have appeared in Eng- 
land which imply that the order sdU sur- 
The book before us is one of the 
number. We shall not attempt to state its 
plan, for there is none discoverable. It is 
written from the standpoint of a member of 
the fraternity, and confessedly lets the 
reader only within the outer circle of the 
awful mysteries which are known to a fa- 
vored few. The author professes to have 
searched through many books, in languages 
living and dead, for the history of the Rosi- 
crucians, and we cheerfully attest his indus- 
try, for a more heterogeneous mass of utter 
nonsense it has never been our fortune to 
read. The facts of history, and the forms 
of art of every kind, are, to the minutest 
particular, full of deepest mystery, yet what 
that is we never quite know. The oldest 
records of the East serve our author's pur- 
pose best, for, as they are least understood, 
they can be made to mean anything he 
pleases. If the book is really written with 
serious intent, and not as a humorous satire, 
which might be suspected, its only value is 
as a warning of the follies which men may 
become guilty of when they leave the solid 
ground of reason and common sense for the 
cloudland of dreams and baseless specula- 
The volume is profusely illustrated 
with architectural designs, diagrams, and 
cabalistic figures. 

The literature of the Mound -Builders re- 
ceives a notable addition in Foot-prinis of 
Vanished Races, by A. J. Conant, A.M^ of 
St Louis. Mr. Conant is an artist of high 
:putation in the West, who has yet found 
time to become one of our leading authorities 
in archeology, some of his papers having 
been translate^ffli^^tfif lp^^i.g(la>4a>49i[^_; 
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of Europe. His book is a thin octavo of 122 
pages, well printed and copiously illustrated. 
The first three chapters give a brief outline 
of the "Traces of Vanished Peoples," both 
in the old world and the new. The rest of 
the boolt is taken up with a very excellent 
account of what is Itnown of the vast popula- 
tions once inhabiting Missouri and its vicin- 
ity, the remains of their cities, villages and 
enormous structures, their customs, and who 
and what and whence they were. Though 
from its brevity only an outline, we know 
not where else we should turn to find so 
clear and compact a view of the subject. 
[C. R. Barns, SL Louis, f 1.50.] 

Old Friends and New. By Sarah O. 
Jewett. [Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.25.] 
Another volume from the pen that wrote 
Deephaven, with the qualities which made 
that so attractive ; the same simplicity and 
freshness, keenness of insight, delicate 
humor and exquisite descriptive power. It 
is a rare gift to be able to write a good short 
story \ it is au equally rare one to be able to 
use the materials which lie close at hand — 
at everybody's hand. To do this requires 
tact and skill, as well as an observing eye 
and nicety of discrimination, and, moreover, 
such breadth of sympathies, such a "fellow- 
feeling" for one's kind, that the events of 
the most common malter-of-fact life seem 
worth the telling; and all this Miss Jewett 
has. She is not only one of the sweetest 
and most charming of writers, but her pages 
have all along suggestions helpful towards 
a kindlier and higher way of living ; not 
tacked on in the shape of a mora! at the end, 
but running through them like a golden 
thread. These sketches are, " A Lost 
Lover" (which is a littie prose idyl), "A 
Sorrowful Guest " (reminding us of Haw- 
thorne's fancies), " A Late Supper " (one of 
the good short stories above referred toX 
" Mr. Bruce," " Lady Sydney's Flowers " 
(containing a whole sermon in brief), " Lady 
Ferry," and, last, one of the Deephavet 
periences, called " A Bit of Shore Life," 
which is as good as it can be. 

A New Method for the Study of English 
Literature, by Louise Maertz [Chicago 
C. Griggs & Co. $1.00.], consists of a se 
of questions on English and Continental 
literature and contemporaneous events, with 
references to a well-selected list of books 
from which the answers may be drawn. 
The plan is a good one, especially for train- 
ing students to look up matters for them- 
selves, and to put the results into concise 
form. We have sometimes thought that a 
part of the ordinary high school course 
might well be devoted to teaching the pupils 
how to use books of reference ; and a ma 
like this would be useful for that purpose, if 
it had nothing else to commend it It might 
also be used for reviewing the work done 
with the ordinary test-books of English 



literature. We commend it to the attentic 
of teachers. 

Life of William Engine Harward. > S 
Rev. Frank E. Clark. [Portland : Hoy 
Fogg&Donham. fi.oo.] This book belong 
properly to the class of " privately printed 
volumes, though it has been formally put 
lished, and as the memoir of one widel 
known and tenderly remembered, is likely t' 
some circulation in the communit 
where it originated. The portrait whici 
fronts the title-page shows the face of : 
young man of the period — intelligent, wide 
awake, frank, strong, though without specia 
individuality or marked accent of any kind 
Mr. Harward was bom in Portland, Me., it 
839, and died there in 1874, He lived fori 
time in New York, was a member of the fa 

s Seventh Regiment of N. Y. State Mili 
tia during its war experiences, and also trav 
eled abroad. He had the tastes of an artist 
and had he lived might have distinguished 
himself as such. He was a pure, manly, in. 
dependent, patient spirit, religious, sensible, 
faithful and true, like hundreds of other 
young men whose positions are even less 
noticeable than was his. This heroism of 

mon life is none too often crowned as it 
deserves. Besides the memoir, the volume 
contains some of Mr. Harward's letters 
written while abroad, which are excellent in 

' way; and a chapter of his "Views 
upon practical subjects " includes as strong 
argument against woman suffrage as one 
may find in any common pages. 

The last bound volumes of Scribner's 
Monthly and St. Nicholas are very magnifi- 
cent volumes indeed, and the promises made 
in behalf of both give reason to expect that 
the volumes next to come will be even more 
magnificent still. .5V. Nicholas is to be perma- 
nently enlarged, and a French edition is to 
be pubUshed in Paris. The more important 
features in Scribner's the coming year will 
be Eugene Schuyler's " Reign of Peter the 
Great," a new story by Mrs. Burnett, a 
series of " Saunterings with Dickens," by 
Alfred Rimmer, and a series of illustrated 
papers on Canada. Happy the home where 
either of these monthlies comes; twice hap- 
py those to which both come together. 

Rev. Dr. Selkm^'s Biographies of the 
Early Discoverers of America. [New York: 
C. Collins & Co. J3.00.] This work is put 
forth as " a reprint of the First Edition 
of 1798." First edition of what? Old Dr. 
Belknap never wrote a book with this title. 
He did write a work entitled American 
Biography; or an Historical Account of ) 
those Persons who have been distinguished 
in America as Adventurers, Statesmen, 
Philosophers, Divines, Warriors, Authors, 
and other Remarkable Characters, Compi 
hending a Recital of the Events Connected 
with their Lives and Actions. This work 
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FAICE AT A 8TB0EE. 

WHAT a coy and uncertain thing is 
literary fame! They who seek it are 
often the last to find it, and they who have 
little or no e»pectalion of finding often 
Stumble upon it. 

Here is the author of An Earnest Tri/ier, 
the latest and best hit of the season ; and 
rumor has it that her success is a great sur- 
prise to her. No doubt it is. The truest 
talent frequently does not know itself, and 
the best work may not be recognized by the 
workman. 

Our suspicions as to the source of this 
fine story were ill-founded, though our play- 
ful remark as to the " ink " in which it is 
written was to the point. It proves to have 
been written by Miss Mary A. Sprague, of 
Newark, 0. i and she is a friend or acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Howells, She is certainly to be 
congratulated, for her first book will give 
her wide fame. 

Am Earnest Trifler has already reached 
to a sixth edition. 



AN ILLUSTBATED MAOATTLAT. 

WE believe in illustrations. The mind 
is never so effectively reached as 
when it is reached through the eye. Es- 
pecially should history be taught with aid of 
illustrations, so far as the illustrations 
be made truthful and accurate. 

We believe there is a fortune awaiting the 
publisher who will give us an illustrated 
Macaulay. An illustrated Macaulay, on the 
scale and after the pattern of Knight's Pic- 
torial History of England, would be one of 
the most popular of publications. The sale 
of Macaulay, in ordinary editions, is said 
be steadily increasing, and the increase mi 
accelerate with the growth of the reading 
public and the rise of intellectual taste. A 
well illustrated Macaulay would give a 
and immense impulse to the demand. Here 
is a field, is there not, for the Harpers t< 

We regret to say that the first line of Mi 
Shoemaker's graceful sonnets to Tennyson ii 
our last number was mured by a pioof-teider' 
error. "Sunless" should have been sumless; 
a difference seriously affecting the wi 
thought. 

We have before this called attention to the 
great store of rare and unique books on sale by 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York j and 
his last catalogue. No. 58, contains some 
Interesting items. Among them is a copy of 



Wey's Rome, printed entirely on India paper, 
sumptuously bound in crimson levant morocco, 
f90; a superb Tmilatien of Christ, in 2 vols., 

perial Svo, richly illumjnaled, (90; one of the 
only 250 copies printed of Sotheby's Princifia 
Tyfiegraphica, vn 3 vofs., folio, uncut, >75 ; a 
picked copy of David Roberta's Holy Land, 
the 250 plates colored by hand, in 6 vols., 
folio, (750 ; a fine clean copy cf Audubon's 
Quadrufeds at (250; and a full series of the 

iginal issues of Ruskin's works, in 16 vols., at 

IDoc{b ^iogTapf)ir;a!. 

Arthur Oilman, whose new edition of 
Chaucer is the subject of notice in another part 
o£ this paper, is a son of Winthrop Sargent Gil- 
lian, a New York banker, who, living in Illinois 
in 1S37, protected Lovejoy's press by receiving it 
into his warehouse. He was born in Alton, III, 
in 1S37, was educated partly in St. Louis, and 
partly in New York City by Wm. H. Leggett, and 
began his adult life as clerk in the Wall Street 
of llalstead & Gilman, bankers. His 
fondness for English Literature was early devel- 
oped, and in his youth he edited The Pen (a 
ipt journal), and The Miiceliany (printed), 
the latter in connection with Benj. T. Lee and 
the Rev. Dr. S. H. Tyng, Jr. He served at the 
: as New York correspondent of a 
Western paper. After seven or eight years of 
successful business life, subsequently as a mem- 
ber of the banking house of Gilman, Son & Co., 
poor health obliged him to seek a change, and he 
established himself on a farm which he bought in 
Lee, Mass., which he named "Glynllyn." and 
where he studied agriculture, interested himself 
educational and religious enterprises, 
: for the periodicals. In 1870, having 
regained his health, and having traveled mcan- 
ensively in the United States and in 
Europe, he removed to Cambridge. Mass, to take 
up a literary connection with the Riverside Press, 
Here he became editor of the books and periodi- 
cals of the American Tract Society [Boston], 
of which institution he was also Secretary and 
' ; and while so engaged founded Afflei 
ef Gild, a child's illustrated paper, whose circu- 
I rose to nearly loo,oooa month. Mr. Gl|. 
though still a young man, has been a pro- 
ductive author and compiler. He has published 
a Gilman Genealogy, the fruit of ten years' labor; 
First Steps in English Literature, which has 
passed through numerous editions ; Seven //is 
loric Ages, a primer of history for children ; Firs 
Steps in General History, a teit-book for schools 
and now the edition of Chaue/r, in three volumes 
He has in press for immediate publication 
Shaiedpeare's Morals, an interesting and sug- 
gestive collection of classified extracts from the 
great poet; is at work on a Cyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Poetry, which will be ready next year ; has 
also in hand a history of England ; and has 
completed, but not yet published, a Bible Glossary. 
He has also contributed Xo Putnam's, the Atlantic 
3.nd Appletons' monthlies; and to many other peri- 
odicals and prominent weeklies ; his writing being 
mainly confined to literary history and criticism, 
chiefly connected with the period of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. He has been for many years one 
of the few American members of the Chaucer 
Society and the Early English Text Society, and 



has frequently lectured on themes within the 
field of his special studies. In 1S67 he received 
the degree of M. A. from Williams College. Mr. 
1 is ni/t Arthur Gilman, the architect, 
ly of Boston, and now of New York. His 
residence is at Cambridge, Mass., and he is the ex- 
of the " Harvard Annex," as the 
securing HarvardCollcge instnic- 
n is playfully termed. Of this 
scheme be was largely the originator. 

SEOEFT rOEEIGS PUBUOATIOFS. 

La Biilialeea Caroina. Memoria di Alfredo 

Reumont. [Florence : Ccllini.l This is a 

luable moni^aph on the celebrated library of 

Mathias Corvinus, the siic of which, however, 

Herr Reumont thinks has been greatly exagger- 

Ed. He does not believe that even during the 

Ign of King Mathias it contained more than 

ree or four thousand MSS. 

// Tesora di Golconda. Di Anton Giulio Bar- 

:i. [Milan: Treves.] Barrili is the author of 

dozen or more popular novels, and a clever and 

■rsatile writer. The scene of this, his last story, 

in India, and an English girl is his heroine. 

The field is a somewhat difficult one for an 

but a good measure of success 

has been attained. Some curious mistakes in 

loeale are made, however, and Englishmen at 

large will not relish the sweeping indictment of 

being "devoted to^'ji." 

Memorie di mia Vita, 1795-1859, di Cifi-aniii 
Amvabene, Senaiore [Florence : Barbira.] Count 
Arrivabene is now ninety-two years old, and if he 
had more of the garrulity of old age, might have 
made a very entertaining book out of his political 
reminiscences, for it is interesting as it is. It 
reflects pretty much all that has happened of pub- 
lic importance in Italy during the present cen- 
tury. The passages bearing on the author's elite 
in England and France are especially readable. 
In Paris he met LaFayelte, Mad. Recamier, 
Guizot, and other celebrated people, of all of 
whom he has something to say. 

Letlere e Seritii inedili dl Pietre ed Alessandro 
Verri, annolati e puhblieati dal Dr. Carlo Casaii. 
Vol. I. [Milan; Galli.] The brothers Veni 
were eminent members of a distinguished band 
of political writers of the period preceding the 
French Revolution. They founded Le Cagi. a 
periodical devoted to economic questions. Fietro 
Verri in particular was a man of sweet and noble 
character. The letters here published are care- 
fully annotated, and furnish many interesting 
particulars of scenes of the Seven Years' War 
and of Parisian literary society from in Italian 

Materialien tur Vorgeschichte des Mtnschen in 
Sstlickin Eurapa. Nach polnischen und russis- 
chen Quellcn bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
A- Kohn und C. Mehtis. Bd. 2. [Jena : Cos- 
tenoble- London : Kolckmann.] These ma- 
terials for ahistory of primitive Eastern Europe 
consist mainly of reports of the explorations of 
tumuli, probably not older than the Roman Em- 
pire. Coins and skulls are largely described, 
and the work is compendious and comprehensive. 

Die Arheilenieriicherting gem&ss der ffenligen 
IVirtschafisardnuHg : Gesehichtliehi und Oii- 
onamische Sludien. VonLujo Brentano. [Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot.] This is a learned and 
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iDC«, with spedal reference to the condition and 
needs of "working-classes." The author makes 
much of the necessity of insurance against tht 
lati ef viork, without which all other forms of 
insurance are ineffectual, and boldly and clearly 
sets forth the impracticability of substituting in- 
dividual savings for mutual insurance, implying 
as a corollary the wholly subordinate importance 
of savings' banks, as compared with friendly so- 
cieties of trade unions. 



TABLE TALK. 



suggests that " noble " in the Warburton edj 
misprint. This is possible; but an exam 
tion of his edition of the "Essay on Man" 
probably show a " misprint " there also. It wi 
be interesting to know on what authority 
CfHlanporary'i statement is based. Until I 

produced, we must believe that it was 
Bums, but rather WarAurtan, who first "start 

)nly "error" in this case, and thai 
Browne has started it afresh. 

CineinnatL A. H. HoV. 



... In a late issue of the LiUrary World, 
Rev. Heniy N. Hudson's notice of Daniel WebiUr 
and hit Great Speccha cAt» Mr, Webster's speech 
of February 16, 1S33, against Mr. Calhoun's 
argument for Nullification. Was Mr. Hudson 
ignorant of Mr. Calhoun's masterly and unan- 
swerable Reply of February 26, 1833, which 
silenced Mr. Webster then and ever afterward — 
for he never attempted an answer ? Was he ig- 
norant also of Mr. Calhoun's unanswerable 
Reply of March ii, 1838, to Mr. Webster's Speech 
on the Sub-treasury Bill ? Webster's " Keply to 
Hayne " is continually being paraded by a cer- 
tain class of writers, who conveniently ignore 
Calhoun's "Reply to Webster," during the de- 
livery of which Mr- Randolph said aloud to a 
senator who had placed his bat on a seat before 
him : " Remove that hat \ I with to see Mr. 
Wtbsttr dit inch by inch I" Let those who eulo- 
gize "Daniel Webster and his Great Speeches," 
be impartial enough to examine Juhn C. Cal- 
houn's greater speeches. A- w. H. 

Ckarlotti, N. C. 

. . . "Anhonest man'sthenobleBI work of 
QoA."—Pop^t Eitay ett Man: Epistle i 
248- In the October number of the Contaapif- 

raty Review {^. 367), Mr. Matthew Browne makes 
the following remarks: 

How much discussion in the pulpits, and 
of them, has been wasted upon the suppoaitii 
that Fope wrote that "an honest man's tl 
noblest work of God;" whereas Pope wro 
"noble," and it was Bums, in the "Colter's 
Saturday Night," who started the error. 

If this be true, then most certainly the "pulpit" 
will be thankful ; for they have other themes 
more important. It should seem, than any sup- 
posed or real defects in Pope's ethicsj and all of 
us will have some interest in knowing whether the 
whole world has been misquoting the poet for 
about one hundred and fifty years. In order to 
satisfy myself on this point, I sought informatit 
from the principal libraries in this country as 
the wording of this familiar line in the earliest 
editions of Pope's poetical works. Fron: 
numerous replies courteously sent to n 
gather that the text of the line in questii 
uniform in the separate editions of the "Essay 
on Man," and in the several editions of the 
poet's collected works published in his lifetime. 
In each of these editioiu the word is nobletl and 
not "noble." The first edition in which the word 
is "noble" is that by Warburton, which 
published in 1751 — several years after the death 
of Pope. All the later and critical edition; 
I can hear of reject Warburton's emendation of 
this line. Among these, Ruffhead's edition of 
1769 may be mentioned; and this claims to be 
based upon the "author's latest corrections." 
Carruihers, in his edition (Bohn's Library, 185S), 
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WE are growing more cosmopolitan : 
varied, in these United States of Am 
; and our authors are gaining much, if f 
also losing a little, in respect to training. 1 
ly career of an American author used to 
tolerably fixed and clear, if limited; a coll 
itlon, a few months in Europe, a few yc 
me practical vocation, and then an entrai 
literature by some side-door. In later liir 
the printing office has sometimes been sub 
tuted for the college, and has given a new ph 
of literary character distinct from the oth 
not less valuable. Mr. Henry James, . 
belongs to neither of these classes ; he may 
said to have been trained in literature by tite 
ture itself, so early did he begin writing, and 
incessantly has he written. We perhaps miss 
his writings somethii^ of the method which I 
narrower classical nurture was supposed 
give ; we miss also the contact with the mass 
mankind which comes through mere daily e 
ployment to the professional man, the busin< 
man, the journalist. Mr. James has kept a lit 
too good company ; we do not find in his hot 
that vigorous and breezy natural-man wh. 
Howells, with all his daintiness, can so easily ' 
pict in Colonel Ellison and the skipper of 1 
Aroostook. Then Mr. James's life has been 
far transatlantic that one hardly knows whcll 
he would wish to be counted as an Americ 
writer, after all ; so that his training, his point 
view, his methods, all unite to place him ii 
class by himself. 

It is pleasant to see a man write, as he 1 
always done, with abundant energy and seemii 
ly from the mere love of writing. Yet it is 
possible to deny that he has suffered from t 
very profusion. Much of his early work affe 
one as being a sort of self- training, gained at 
e:ipense of his readers ; each sheet, each stc 
has been hurried into print before the ink t 
dry, in order to test it on the public — a met! 
singularly removed from the long and Ion 
self-criticism of Hawthorne. Even the la 
books of Mr. James, especially his travels : 
his essays, show something of this defect. W 
a quarry of admirable suggestions is, for 
stance, his essay on Balzac ; but how prolix it 
what repetitions, what a want of condensat 
and method I The same is true, in a degree, 
his papers on George Sand and Turg<!niefE, wl 
other chapters in the same volume are scare 
more than sketches ; the paper on the Th^! 
Fran^ais hardly mentions Sarah Bernhardt, 
indeed that on TuiginieS says nothing of 
mialerpiece, "Terrea Vierges." Through 
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When he draws Americans in Europe he ifl it 
home; when he brings Europeans across the At- 
lantic he never seems quite sure of his ground, 
except in Newport, which is indeed the least 
American spot on this continent. He opens his 
" Europeans " by exhibiting hnrse-cars in the 
streets of Boston nc^ly ten years before their 
introduction, and his whole sketch of the Went- 
worth family gives a sense of vagueness. It is not 
difficult to catch a few unmistakable points, and 
portray a respectable elderly gentleman reading 
iht Daily Advtrliser ; but all beyond this is indefi- 
nite, and when otherwise, sometimes gives an 
utterly incorrect impression of the place and 
period described. The family portrayed has 
access to "the best society in Bostoui"' 
yet the daughter, twenty-three years old, has 
"never seen an artist," though the pictur- 
esque figure of Allston had but lately disappeared 
from the streets, where Cheney, Staigg and East- 
man Johnson might be seen any day, with plenty 
of others less known. The household is perfect 
ly amazed and overwhelmed at the sight of two 
foreigners, although there probably were more cul- 
tivated Europeans in Boston thirty years ago than 
now, having been drawn thilbcr by the personal 
celebrity or popularity o£ Agassii, Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, Sumner and Dr. Howe. The whole pic- 
ture — though it is fair to remember that the au. 
thor calls it a sketch only — seems more like a 
delineation of American society by Fortunio or 
Alexandre Tiaai-i-i, fill, than like a portraiture by 
one to the manor born. The truth is that Mr. 
James's cosmopolitanism is after all limited ; to 
be really cosmopolitan a man must be at home 
even in hia own country. 

There are no short stories in our recent litera- 
ture, I think, which are so good as Mr. James's 
best — "Madame de Mauves," for instance, and 
" The Madonnaot the Future." Even these some- 
times lack condensation, but they hive a thor- 
oughly original grasp and fine delineations of 
character. It Is a great step downward from 
these to the somewhat vulgar horrors contained in 
"A Romance of Certain Old Clothes." The au- 
thor sometimes puis on a cynicism, which does 
not go very deep, and the young lovers of his 
earlier tales had a disagreeable habit of swearing 
at young ladies and ordering them about. Yet 
he has kept himself very clear from the disagree- 
able qualities of the French fiction he lovesi his 
books never actually leave a bad taste in one's 
mouth, as Charlotte Brontii said of the French, 
and indeed no one has touched with more deli- 
cate precision the vexed question of morality in 
art. He finely calls the longing after a moral 
ideal "this Southern slope of the mind, "s and says 
of the ethical element, " It is In reality simply a 
part of the richness of inspiration, it has noth- 
ing to do with the artistic process, and it has ev- 
erything to do with the artistic effect" <■ This is 
admirable ; and it is a vindication of this attri- 
bute when nc find that Mr. James's most success- 
ful social stories, "An International Episode" 
and "Daisy Miller" have been written with dis- 
tinct purpose and convey lessons. He has 
achieved no greater triumph than when in the 
last book he succeeds in holding our sympathy and 
even aflection, after alt, for the essential inno- 



whose follies he has so mercilessly portrayed. 

It cannot be said that Mr. James has yet suc- 
ceeded in producing a satisfactory novel; as a 
clever woman has said, he should employ some 
one else to write the last few pages. However 
strong the characterizations, however skillful 
the plot, the reader is left discontented. If in 
this respect he seems behind Howells it must be 
remembered that James habitually deals with pio- 
founder emotions and is hence more liable to be 
overmastered. Longfellow says to himself in his 
Hyperion, " O thou poor authoiling I Reach a 
little deeper into the human heart 1 Touch those 
strings, touch those deeper strings more boldly, 
or the notes shall die away like whispers, and no 
ear shall hear them save thine own." It is James 
rather than Howells who has heeded this coun- 
sel. The very disappointment which the world 
felt at the close of " The American " was in some 
sense a tribute to its power ; the author had 
called up characters and situations which could 
not be cramped, at last, within the conventional 
limits of a stage -ending. Asa piece of character- 
drawing the final irresolution of the hero was 
simply perfect ; it seemed one of the cases where 
a romancer conjures up persons who arc actually 
alive, and who insist on working out a destiny of 
their own, irrespective of his wishes. To be thus 
conquered by one's own creation might seem 
one of those defeats that are greater than 
victories ; yet it is the business of the nov- 
elist, after all, to keep his visionary people 
well in hand, and contrive that they shall have 
their own way and yet not spoil his climax. 
In life, as in "The American," the most compli- 
cated situations often settle themselves unseen- 
;he most promising tragedies are cheated of 
crisis. But it is not enough that literary art 
should be a true transcript from nature ; for the 
very fact that it is a work of art implies that it 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
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The PoBseeaive It in Shakespeare.— In 
Hamlet, v. :. 242, the folio of :6z3reads thus: 



Klhey 



xiih di 



: life. 

This old possessive ('/ (or yi) is found no less 
than fourteen times in the folio, and it is curious 
that in six of these it occurs in the combination 
itmiiH. It is also to be noted that in the only 
instance in which ill appears in our modern 
ble (Lev. ixv, 5) the edition of 1611 has "it 
rne ; " and in the Geneva version of I579we 
find "it owne accorde " in Acts, xxi. la So in 
Sylvester's Zfu^flr/ai, 1605; 

fed with it owne humour, 
owne Klfei caniumer. 

These and similar instances appear to show that 
the old possessive U was often retained in this 
after it had gone out of general use ; 
and they justify us in assuming that it tmm is 
what Shakespeare probably wrote in the pas- 
sages in which it is so printed in the folio. lU 
the folio onlv in 



which are the very latest of the plays. It is eiri- 
dent that Shakespeare at this time was getting 
into the way of using the new pronouti, and he 
might write its evin intentiotially in one passage, 
and it atmi inadvertently, or from force of habit, 

Mr. Hudson (in his new school edition of 
Hamlet, p. 235) is rather severe on the editors — 
White, Fumess, Clark and Wright, and others 
— who retain the possessive it in the text, calling 
this "conservatism in H dotage ;" but is there 
not precisely the same reason for retaining it as 
tor retaining any other archaic word or constrnc- 
tion that we find in the early editions } We have 
no more right to change the possessive it \a itt 
than we have to change hii to its in the scores of 
passages in which it is equivalent to the modern 
neuter possessive. The "conservatism" that 
preserves the Elizabethan peculiarities of the 
poet's grammar and vocabulary is a praise- 
worthy characteristic of the "Victorian school" 
of Shakespearian criticism ; in marked contrast 
to the practice of the commentators of the last 
century, who were given to " correcting " Shake- 
speare's English by the standards of their own 



It is to be noted that this is not a mere point 
of ortkograpky, on which an editor may consult 
his own taste. We have no quarrel, for instance, 
with White because he chooses to print "fadom" 
(fathom), or " conster" (construe), as the folio 
does, though we prefer to adopt the modem 
spelling. But il is not another way of spelling 
iu, but a different -aord, an independent gram- 
matical form, like lAaktdloi shakiH {T.and C. L 
3. 101), siruiktn for ilrvck {C. of E. i. t. 46, J. 
C. iiL t. 2og, etc.), whUis [or vikilt, of which it is 
the genitive ( T. N. iv. 3. l8, etc), Molding (the 
only form used by Shakespeare) for beholden, etc- 
To change these archaic v/ords or grammatical 
forms is to make the poet write in the language 
of our day instead of his own ; and this no editor 
has a right to do. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book, edited 
by Mary F. P. Dunbar (New York : Thos. Whit- 
taker), is a pretty little volume, giving two or 
three passages from the poet under each day <rf 
the year, with blank pages opposite which can 
be used for autographs or memoranda. 



with the Poets, by Charles D. 
Deshler (Harpers) is a series of studies on the 
sonnet, and a good part of one of the seven 
" afternoons " is devoted to Shakespeare's son- 
nets, which are not as well known, even to stu- 
dents of the poet, as they ought to be. The 
chief characteristics of their style are well sum- 
marized by Mr. Deshler thus: 

The frequent occurrence throughout these 
sonnets, first, of -wordt that are singularly apt, 
sparkling, or expressive ; seemingly so married 
together as to be indissoluble, and pregnant with 
obvious, or latent, or figurative meaning ; second, 
aiphrases of rare musical sweetness and striking 
peculiarity or orieinality, which sometimes em- 
balm a beautiful thought, and sometimes exhale 
agraceful or piquant fancy — now transfixing 
some characteristic human trait, now photoerapb- 

inir with delicio,.. >r. »nm^ rl,:.r l^A^J^r^ 
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These poinli aie all chumiiigly illtutcated hy 



Stiakespeariui Motto for a Pnblic House. 
A conetpondcDt of the Loadon Sanitary Seam/ 

Many years ago, a prize was offered for the 
best si^ for a public house, about to be erected. 
I never heard Che result, but it has just occurred 
to me that the following Shakespearian linea 
would not be inappropriate, though I doubt if it 
would have obtained the ptize : 



Of course our readers are aware that the English 
" public house** is virtually a grog-shop. 



On 



TboudiMniMi 



3 KiDg Leu- (iv. 3. 62) : 
TCi'il ihing, lor ikuie. 



M thy fat 

« Changed *' = bewitched, be-devilled : Cf. M. 
N.D. iii. i: "O Bottom, thou art changed 
But what can we make of " self -cover'd " ? T 
pitiable atteoipts to force a meaning upon this 
epithet by some, and the various substitutes — 
given in the Cambridge Shaktiftare — that have 
been suggested for it by others, show what a 
stumbling'block the word has been to Che com- 
mentators. There is one conjecture, however, 
not mentioned in thai edition, which I recently 
found in a German Glossary, published at Leipsic, 
in iSiC^ that deserves a word of notice. It is 
there slated Chat Voss proposed " fell-covered," 
referring it "to the expression of satanical, un- 
womanly character, that cevered ktr eeunUnatut 
Hit a dark climd." An ingenious conjecture, 
certainly; yet "still, still far wide." The poet's 
word here is "sex-cover'd; " and it is strange it 
has been missed, when indicated so obviously by 
the contexL Three years ago I ventured Co sug- 
gest it in " Notes and Queries ; " and Che more I 
think of it, the better it satisfies me. As a press- 
error, sel/e for uxe is one oE the easiest : and the 
passage, I think, designates "sci-cover'd 
the right correction from three points of 
First, it furnishes the ground for Albany's taunt 
of shame : Thou be-devitled creature, covered 
as thou art with all the lineaments of 
and yet guilty of such monstroos, unwomanly 
cruelty, "for shame 1" Secondly, it gives the 
reason why he cannot obey the promptings of his 
passion, and put her to instant death : 

To IM Ihoc hind* oticr my blood, 

[I e., were it becoming me, ojs jnoM, to layi 
lent hands upon a woman,] 

A wonun'i uspc aom taicia ince. 
[Note how this last line exactly paraphrases 
" sei-covered."] Lastly, it supplies the antithetic 
point in Goneril's reply : 

Uury, TOUT m^rnkfed, doi 
But there is another word in this passage, 
which, I believe, has never been explained, yet 
it still further indicates the epithet in question; 
I mean the word " feature." In the Poefs day, 
this term had a much wider latitude of meaning 
than it now possesses. It was not limited to the 
facial lineaments only, but meant the whole 
form, exterior, making oi the body, in conformity 
with its etymology, /airA(» in French, fattura in 



Spanish, /dfAini in Latin, from/<ufr-f, to make. 
Mr. W. Wilkins, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, has re- 
cently pointed out that "feature" also formerly 
meant a literary i[prk, a poem, a drama, etc, 
just as we now call suchawork a " composition." 
Ben Jonson uses the word in this sense, when he 
says of his creation, the play of Volpone, that 
two months before it was no feature: 



Which •>: 



boueh he dju«» civ 
I knona fin vt&a 



IvE Ihon 



no/«/i»^ 



wilhoul a co-Kd)moT, 

s Works, vol. iii. p. 168, Gifford's ed. 



iSt6.] 

Various other examples of the use of this 
word in the sense of a literary production have 
been discovered, even as far back as the time of 
Pliny, who, in the preface Co his Natural Histo- 
ry, speaks of his work as proxima fetura. This 
is very interesting ; because it explains a passage 
in As Yeu Like It (iii. 3), never before correctly 
understood, where Touchstone, addressing Au. 
drey, asks, " Doth my simple featurt content 
youf" From the eonleit we find that Touch, 
stone calls himself "a poet," and is nettled be- 
cause his " verses cannot be understood," and 
laments that Che gods had not made his rustic 
adorer "poeCical." Here, instead of asking, as 
Che quesCion b commonly supposed to signify, 
does my intelligent countenance strike 
you now ? " it is evident that, being a Clown of 
brains and observation, he had been making love 
s he had seen it done "at court," by sending 
good Audrey" a poetical billet-doux; 
question means, " How are you pleased with my 
lave ditty 1" He tells us elsewhere that he 
" could rhyme you eight years together, dinners, 
and suppers, and sleeping- hours excepted j 

wonder he felt chagrined that his "simple 
feature,*' as he modestly terms his love-rhymes, 
was unregarded, and all bis "good wit " thrown 
away, " not being seconded with the forward child 
Understanding." It was not his good looks that 
the clever and sharp-witted fellow was sensitive 
atiout; Audrey could have no trouble to under. 
stand Ihtm ; it was the non-appreciation of his 
gallant poetical "feature" that disgusted him, 
and struck him " more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in alitde room." 

In the King Liar passage, however, I believe 
the word "feature " has yet another meaning, 
also in full unison with Its etymology, viz., that 
of tex <xt viamanheai ; that which distinguished 
Goneril's making from that af a man. And when 
Albany says, " Be-monster not thy feaCi 
means, " Make not a monster of thy sex," "change 
not thy woman's form into a devil j " having just 
before said: 



thy feature." And it is in the same stt 
Goneril retorts with the taunt against h 



0. B. 



Fraper dcformitr 



How happily all these explanations ran into 
one another, when once we catch the right clue- 
" sex -cove red," we behold Goneril as a wom- 
and as such to be ashamed of herself for the 
exhibition of such unnatural cruelty; as a worn- 
1, still her "shape" coveri, i. e., protects her 
from the effects of her husband's just revenge 
and immediate fury. He tells her that the de- 
formity that so shocks us in the Fiend, seems 
less horrid than when 
it is the Fiend's 



The Cmu. By Chas. F. Richardson. 
IJppincDtt Sl Co. 60c.} 

Last year the editor of tbis volume issued 
his Firtiide En^clepadia for adults, and it 
was an eminent success. The fruit of labors 
running over nine years, as ire were told in 
the preface, it was a success by right, for it 
was a mature growth. The pref^e of the 
present collection contains no reference to 
the time occupied in its preparation, and an 
examination of the contents fails to give 
evidence that it was many years. In his 
preface the editor enters a carefully worded 
caveat against judging the work by the 
canons of criticism he was desirous to have 
applied to his former work. Literary excel- 
lence is avowedly not the ground upon 
which any given production has been in- 
cluded or rejected. This is " a comprehen- 
sive collection." In another direction, also, 
he has not exercised the care that marked 
his former book. There he traced every 
piece to its source and gave it in its correct 
text We note here that he attributes to 
" Julia Gill " the verses often used in Sunday 
schools, " 1 want to be an angel." Now 
Julia Gill was a pseudonym used years ago 
by Mrs. Una Locke Bailey, of Providence, 
who did not compose the lines in question; 
if we are not mistaken they were produced 
by the teacher of an infant Sunday school, 
in Philadelphia, after she had been teaching 
her little ones about the angels, and one of 
them had exclaimed, "1 want to be an 
angel I " This lady was living but a few 
years ago. Julia Gill did write the verses, 
The Master has come over Jordan," which 
re here given with a different title. These 
ere first printeti in The little Pilgrim, 
then published in Philadelphia, by " Grace 
Greenwood," and were, by her request, re- 
peated In the Mew York Independtnt, she 
having accidentally omitted the concluding 
This H-as about 1857. Several 
pieces are here attributed to " Marian Doug- 
intimation is given that the 
n dt guerre of Miss Amanda 
Douglas Greene, as it is. We should have 
been glad to have had the extracts from 
Liliput Levee" attributed correctly to 
Mr. Rands, for there could have been 00 
difficulty in discovering his identity. The 
,, be- 1 adeaptandum nature of the volume is shown 
proper inheritance ; in the way in which the names of the seisind- 



ID the Fi^nd 



le 



and therefore it is that he says, " Be-monster not hand engravers and designers of the second* 
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hand cuts ia the book are ostentatiously dis- 
played on the title-page, as if the pictures 
had been carefully executed for the work. 
There is no sin ia using cuts that have done 
service before ; but it does not seem to us to 
be in the best taste to give the impression 
that they Have not been so used. Despite 
the compiler's protest, most judges of poet- 
ry would agree that the volume comprises 
maoy pieces that are far removed from 
" poetry." Unquestionably it comprises 
many that parents will be glad to put in 
their children's hands, but it is not so good 
as it ought to have been. It will not be the 
educating power that it might have been if 
a more careful literary taste had been exer- 
cised in making the selections, and if less 
of the Sunday school style of children's 
"poetry" had been included. We do not 
object to poetry because it is "good," but if 
it is only good in its moral precepts, and has 
no literary merit, it should not be admitted 
to a volume designed to be "a delight and a 
constant companion in childhood, a pleasant 
remembrance in after days." 

Dr. Ticknor, as we learn from Mr. 
Hayne's introduction to this little volume of 
his poems, was a Georgian of Northern de- 
scent, and died in 1874, at the age of fifty- 
two years. His verses are arranged under 
four heads: Martial and Chivalrous Lyrics, 
Songs of Home, Poems of Sentiment and 
Humor, and Memorial and Religious Poems. 
The lyrics of the first part are connected 
with the War of the Rebellion. The author 
sympathized fully with the feeling of his 
section, and threw his sou! into the c. 
with a generous enthusiasm, yet seem 
have been free from any bitter or malignant 
thoughts of the North. It is the more e 
therefore, for the reader to appreciate the 
excellent quality of his verse, and, regardli 
of political differences, to feel an honest 
admiration for the man behind it. Several 
of these pieces are worthy to be numbered 
with the choicest English ballads. "The 
Virginians of the Valley " has already won 
high praise, and the " Cannon Song," "Loy- 
al," and " Unknown " deserve as wide a 
fame. " Little GifEen," to us the most striking 
poem of all, reminds one, by its terse 
and vivid force, of the best of Robert 
Browning's lyrics. The contents of the 
other divisions of the book, though of less 
interest, display to a good degree the author' 
characteristics, spontaneity and clearness of 
thought combined with a facile and graceful 
expression. He himself proves the tmth of 
his own fine lines : 

Who willu with Wonhwonh, or whh Shakcipeare'i win« 
WiDnowi ihe gold irom ih» )ilc'> duily ant. 

We shall not be surprised if another gen- 
eration finds in Dr. Ticknor, with his chiv- 
alrous nature and his warm and faithful 
heart, the L.ovelace of the South, 

In this little volume entitled Tkt Cross, 



Mr. Richardson has gathered about thirty 
original poems upon subjects connected with 
the religious life. The spirit that breathes 
through them all is unselfish, tender, and 
devoutly Christian. The verse itself, while 
unexceptionable in its general execution, is 
not marked by any notable excellence either 
in form or in thought 



unroB iTonoES. 

The first number of the American Art 
Review has been received, bearing date of 
November; and we are sorry it did not reach 
us in season to get the full column of notice 
here which it deserves. It is a very hand- 
some and engaging number, and promises 
well for the undertaking, which is obviously 
one of no small outlay and diJGculty. Judged 
by this number, the Review will fully equal 
in spirit and style the best foreign works of 
its class. In form, it is a generous quarto, 
bound in a cover of rich and appropriate 
design. The contents (which we give else- 
where) compri.'ie descriptive and critical 
articles, a bibliography, and chronicles, and 
a large variety of illustrations, ranging from 
full-page etchings down to merely ornament- 
al vignettes and initial letters. The quality, 
both of illustration and reading matter, is 
strong and good, and the only 
which we should make relate to < 
minor points. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, 
are the publishers, and the price is %i 

Dr. Huntingford, an English clergyman of 
the Established Church, publishes a litde 
volume on The XHvine Forecast of the Cor- 
ruption of Christianity a Miraculous Evi- 
dence of its Truth. Starting with the prin- 
ciple that prophecy, if clearly stated and 
definitely fulfilled, must be divinely inspired, 
he traces in broad outlines the agreement of 
historical fact with the declarations of Christ 
and his apostles concerning the future of 
the Church and its relation to the ki 
of this world. Interpreting the language of 
St. John especially in the light of the Hebrew 
prophets, he finds a clear foreshadowing of 
the main features in the rise and progres! 
of the Papal hierarchy, and of its coming 
doom. From these speculative discussions 
he passes to the practical quest! 
rightful relation of Church and State, a ques- 
tion which he considers most satisfactorily 
solved by his own branch of the church. 
The style is clear and forcible, the tone of 
the work is catholic and candid, and those 
who do not agree with the authi 
can find no fault with the manner in which 
he has set them forth. An appendix 
tains a careful re -translation of the passages 
from the Revelation which are of most 
portance to his argument. [London: Bickers 

The Mercantile Ubraiy Company of Phil- 



adelphia offers for sale some 4,000 volumes 
which have been accumulating on its shelves, 
and has published a Catalogue of the same, 
together with a list of " Books Wanted," the 
whole making a pamphlet of nearly 200 pages. 
The books offered for sale represent nearlj' 
every department of literature, and are gen- 
erally in good condition, and moderate prices 
have been aflixed. A generous discount will 
be granted to large purchasers. An exam- 
ination of the list discovers the tides of 
many rare and valuable works, and the stock 
is worthy the attention of collectors and li- 
braries. We doubt not that many public 
libraries would find here much material 
which they could secure on very advanta- 
geous terms. 

Mr. Charles Northend'a Gems of Thought 
may be described as a collection of choice 
quotations both of prose and poetry, gener- 
ally brief, classified by topics in an alphabet- 
ical arrangement, beginningwith Abstinence, 
Action, Adversity, etc., and ending with 
Work and Works, Youth, and Zeal. Use 
of it is facilitated by an Index of Authors ; 
a table showing at a glance the succession 
of topics should have been added, Sncb a 
book serves various good ends, not the least 
of which is its function of inciting readers 
to make their own collections of striking pas- 
sages. [D. Appleton & Co.] 

The "dicdonary" or alphabetic arrange- 
ment is the most convenient in a guide-book, 
as anyone who has used Murray's Handbook 
for Paris can testify. It saves the continual 
reference to the index, which is otherwise 
necessary for finding what one wants in such 
a vade mecum. Appitton^ Dictionary of 
New York and Vicinity, just published, is 
on this plan, and, so far as we have tested it 
by turning to a variety of subjects on which 
a stranger would be likely to seek informa- 
tion, it seems to be both full and accurate. 
[D. Appleton & Co.] — The same may be 
be said of Mr. Moses King's Pocket-Book of 
Cincinnati, which, however, would be much 
the better for a map, like that in the Nevr 
York book. [Robert Clarke & Co.] 

The new illustrated weekly for youth, 
Harpers' Young People,ii now fairly a-goiDg, 
and is destined, we do not doubt, to steady 
growth until it shall become the worthy 
peer of the Monthly, the Weekly, and the 
Bassar. It has begun in a small and unpre- 
tending way, and its size does not so far al- 
low much scope for the exercise of editorial 
ability, but its appearance is very attractive, 
and we find it already an established house- 
hold favorite. As to its wholesome quality, 
the public will entertain, and rightly so, the 
highest expectations. 



Dresser, McLellan & Co., of Portland, Me., 
will have ready, January ist, the Maine Digtil 
of the decisions of Cbc Supceme Court of that 
S(at« from formation until present time. 
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an. Hudibraa. Please publ[sh the cortet 
pronunciation of " Hudibraa." f, k. a. 

Portland, Oregon. 

KeiT-di-bnm, with i ahort ai in fin. 1 Bat or open u i 
cat, I with full hiuing KHiDd, and acceul on (at\ •yllablt. 

aaa. Ann Hathawaj. Can you auist m< 

in finding a poem entitled "Ann Hathaoay," 
read by Mrs. Scott-Siddons a few years ago? 
The author is unknown. Also the authorship of 
Ihe quotation ; 



Glorioutdoill largeinhe 
Who did Ion buulf only. 

lotoa City, loma. 

The (tnei btgin with the line : 






Ed-acds'i book o 


Finge 


-R 


(.. Hry. 


"itlribmedtoShal 






t wilhoul g 


■ulhoriiknoKufD 


tbeven 




nd query, 


copy be found as ea 


It MA 


U. 


l»0O? 



Qmrrjr, u to the place of Ihe quotidon } 

333. PronouDcin; Dictionary of Mytholo- 
gy. Please give the name, etc., o£ the best 
standard pronouncing dictionary of the names 
of the goda, heroes, etc., of ancient mythology, 
and oblige, c. s. 

iVasAinglan, D. C. 

They a 



indii « (*-,* 


Ur; U^iTi^fd Dirt. 


iu Thoma.' 


large Bitp-atkiiai Di 




icrinWhwIer-.yV^frfj 




ho.e.e.,«pedally>iow 






unpiedm 


dardonlheaubjecL 



BEWS ABD BOTES. 

— pilgrim's Prngrtii is popular among the 
publishers (his year, and will be offered in vari- 
ous styles and sizes ; but none will approach in 
elegance the idiliott di luxi imported by Scrib- 
ner & Welford, coniaining one hundred illustra- 
tions by Frederick Barnard and other artists of 
note. These engravings are full of character 
and finely executed, and the subscription list of 
the volume is rapidly filling with the names of 
book connoisseurs. It Is printed on Dutch papei 
with proofs on Japanese paper. — Breton Folk is 
handione quarto, made in the best English 
style, giving the results of an artistic tour in 
Britanny, the text from the lively pen of H. 
Blackburn, and one hundred and seventy illus- 
trations from the popular pencil of R. Caldecoll. 
— Scribner & Welford have also ready Berlin 
Undtr thi Nca Empire, by Henry Viietelly, with 
over four hundred illustrations by German art- 
ists. It fills two octavo volumes, and is sketch- 
ily written in lively style, giving an excellent 
view of modern Germany, touching upon every 
subject of general interest, including 
public buildings, inhabitants, manners, 
social life, etc. 

— Aeling and Oratory is a new volume by 
Prof. J. E. Frobisher, the work o£ several years, 
and embodying the best results of his long ex- 
perience as a teacher of reading. It is published 
by himself at the College ot Oratory, New York. 



—^George Routledge & Sons have some ver 
charming juvenile publications. Of these, Undi 
the fVindow, with sixty-four designs, by Kate 
Greenaway, is the prettiest, and will take the 
children's eyes with its fine colors.— Nearly ap- 
proaching it, however, is Caldicett's Pit 
with outline sketches and colored pb 
reading matter appeals to an older taste than 
Undtr the Window, as does also that of Childr 
0/ the Village, by Miss Mttford— extracts from 
Our Village — with beautiful engravings. 

— Famous Parks and Cardent is a very hand- 
some gift book describing, by illustrations and 
text, the more noted open-air resorts in Europe. 
It will be a royal quarto, brought out by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, who have ready a new boys' 
book, by R. H. Ballantyne, a story of the Eng- 
lish mails, appropriately entitled Post Haste. 
Their line of juveniles is very full and attractive 

The Authors' Publishing Co. have in prep- 
on two new illustrated volumes of the "En- 
chanted Series," Kin-Folk, or What Ihe Bees, 
Birds and BuUerfiies told Daisy, and El-Fay- 
Gno-Und, or Kriis Kringie's Home.— K new 
novel taking up the Indian question will be called 
One Little Indian. 

McLoughlin Bros, bring out Aunt Louisa's 
Golden Gift, and Sparkling Gems, in bound 
quartos. — Paper numbers of the "Aunt Louisa 
Series "are Dame Crump, Childhood's Delightt, 
and Hush a Bye Baby. 

— Albert Cogswell's new edition of Macaulay, 
in three substantial and attractive volumes, in- 
cludes his poems and all lits prose writings except 
the History of England, and, though cheap in 
price, is not so in appcarar 

— The Egotist, a new book of "Essays of 
Life," just ready at Claxton, Remsen & Haffel. 
finger's, has had some good things said of it in 
the "reader's" report of the MS.; these, for 
example: "An original book — very original 
full of thought, and spicy;" "it looks at t 
world from the point of view of a loving r 
former, and it somehow contradicts Ihe conve 
tional statement made in books about the chaia 
teristics of man;" "the impression conveyed is 
caused by the fashion of the mode of stating Ihe 
thought than by its absolute novelty ; " " written 
in good English — vigorous and forcible — con- 
densed, and to the point." 

— T. B. Peterson & Bros., as usual, announce 
an "entirely new illustrated edition" of Beauti- 
ful Snow and Other I'oems, by J. W. Watson, 
which they have made their stuck holiday book 
for years.— The EarPs Seiret, by Miss Pardoe, 
will be the iKirty-sevenlh volume of their " Dollar 
Series." — Courtship and Marriage, by Robert 

collection of sketches bearing on 
every- day life. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are to bring out a new 
edition of The Influence of Jesus, by Phillips 
Brooks, uniform with his other works. — In ju- 
iles, they have just ready Will Wealherhelm, 
by H, G. Kingston, and a large quarto, profusely 
illustrated, called The Favorite Picture Book; with 
a full line of the English Editions of Kingston's 
Books for Boys. 

— A new brochure on physical culture will be 
entitled Muscle-Beating, or Active and Passive | 



— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are making ready 

a pretty novelty in the shape of a Christmas bell, 
a collection of verse suitable to the season, made 
in Icafiet form, with lithographed cover, and tied 
with ribbon at the top of Ihe bell. It will make 
a pretty ornament for Christmas trees and an in- 
expensive souvenir of the Christmas of '79.— They 
have also a dainty collection of hand-painted, 
canvas -bound books, including such religious 
selections as The Changed Crass, The Shadow of 
the Hock, and The Chamber of Peace.— Ki^ 
Prentiss's poems are also offered in this style, 
and the little volume called Comfort. Auto- 
graph books are similarly prepared. All these 
books are also told unpainted. — Hand-painting 
has likewise been applied to the cloth binding of 
the new " Helpful Hour Series " with fine effect. 
These little volumes. At the Beautiful Gate, 
Unto Ihe Desired Haven, and The Palace of Ike 
King, are understood to be, like the larger 
volume just issued, Home Life in Song, com- 
pilations by Mr. Randolph himself. They cer- 
inly do credit to his taste. — A suitable New 
:ar's gift will be Daily Light on the Daily Path, 
being a devotional text -book for every day in the 
year in the exact words of Scripture. It will 
come in a cloth case with The Morning Hour xaA 
The Evening Hour, and be sold only in the set. 
— A coming book in the "Spare Hour Series" 
will be Nothing but Leaves, by Sarah Doud- 

— Chas. Scribner's Sons will publish Mr. Her- 
bert Smith's Brasll: The Amaconsand the Coast. 

t will contain, both in text and Illustrations, 
nany additions to the papers which have at- 
racted so much attention in Scribner's Menlkly, 
nd will be the more Interesting that he makes 
ludy of the commercial facilities of the country 
in its cities as well as of its physical features, 
and of the life of its people in town and on 
plantations, of the Indians in their villages, and 
their myths and folk-lore, natural history, and 
the more ordinary things that the average trav- 
eler notes. 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers have nearly ready 
the Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, revised from Lady Llanover's edition of 
Iti62, and edited by Sarah C. Woolsey (" Susan 
Coolidge ") ; it will be published in two vol- 
umes, embellished with portraits. Also One IlHit. 
dred Holy Songs. Carols, and Sacred Ballads, not 
a compilation, but an original work by a well- 
known English poet ; Aloha, a Hawaiian Sal- 
utation, a book of travel and observation in the 
Sandwich Islands, by George L. Chaney; Stories 
of War Told by Soldiers, collected and edited by 
Kcv. E. E. Hale; and Tie faith of Reason, x 
book of discourses on important themes of re- 
ligion, by Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Henry Holt ft Co. bring out three hooka 

week: T. S. Escott's England, The Child 't 

hiim of Common Things, by the editor of 

the Young Folks' Encyclopedia, and Probation, by 

Ihe author of The First Violin. 

— W. H. & O. H. Morrison, of Washington, 

mounce a History of the United Stales under 

the Constitution, by James Schouler, of the Bos- 

In the compilation of the work Mr. 

Schouler has had all the advantages uf Ihe Con. 

' gressional Library, the libraries of Boston and 



Home Gymnastics for Healthy and WM<rj/Mj' I elsewhere, with access to the public archives, and ^ 
People. It will be issued by M, L. Holbrook. ftcsh private materials. The work is designed 
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in some sense as a. sequel to Mr. Bancrod's hU' 

— It is Ralph Gordon Noel, a grandson of 
Lord B]Ton, whom Miss "Kismet" Fletcher is 

— A first compleie edition of the Caftivi of 
PlauCus, compiled from the MS. in the British 
Museum by ProL E. A. Sonneschin of Glasgow 
University, will soon be published by Sonneschin 
& Allen. 

— Mr. Stock's long-promised fac-siuiile repro- 
duction of the autograph manuscript of the " Im- 
itation of Christ " will l)e ready lor publication 
in the autumn. A curious chapter of accidents 
has delayed its earlier appearance. First, the 
brightest days only afforded sufficient light for 
photographing in the quadrangle of the Royal 
Ijbrary at Brussels ; then several of the nega- 
tives were broken in transit, and others had to 
undergo a special process after being taken, be- 
cause of the dim and discolored stale of the orig- 

:ript. Then the animal size employed 



five of the electro blocks were destroyed byafii 

at the printer's, the entire reproduction of whicn 

s necessary. Lastly, the second lot of Dutch 



paper had to be made. The relation is curious, 
as it illustrates some of the difEcullies in the way 
of fac-simile reprints. From some sheets we 
have seen we arc glad to say every diliiculCy has 
been surmounted, and that the beautifully regular 
Latin manuscript of the original has been repro- 
duced with perfect clearness. — Lenden Boek- 
letltr. 

Translations. — It may be said of translations 
from the poetry of another language that "the 
best in this kind are but shadows." The form of 
the original may be repeated, and the substance 
more or less truthfully Indicated, but the colour- 
ing is apt to be lost A well-laid^down specimen 
of a plant in the kariui siccus of a botanist may 
exhibit every petal, leaf, and tendril, but the liv- 
ing grace and perfume of the flower as it bloomed 
have fled forever, and can only be recalled by the 
memories of those who are so fortunate as to have 
enjoyed them In the life. Still it must be allowed 
that there are degrees of merit, and varieties of 
aim, in poetical translations, and thai the great 
majority of readers must remain entirely unac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of ancient or for- 
eign literature unless presented to them in their 
own tongue. So that the work of the translator, 
fascinating as it is in itself for those engaged in 
it, must always have an interest and value of .its 
own, and will continue to find votaries to perform 
it for their own satisfaction, and sometimes to 
command the attention of the public Tiie best 
known and most read translation in the English 
language is Pope's Homer, and this holds its own 
against more literal renderings of the original, 
because the Greek is freely fused and recast in a 
thoroughly English mould. Scholars may have 
their recollections of the poems more completely 



o prefer that which appears oefore it in the 
welcome guise of a readable English poem. A 
bare cracii^ or reproduction of a picture in black 
and white may for some purposes be more valua- 
ble than a copy in colours, but the last will al- 
ways have the greatest attraction for the eyes of 
the many. — Stilurdaj Raiimi. 



OUB WASTE BASKET. 

Shakespeare was married when he was iS, 
Dame at 23, and Brigham Young when he was 
18, 19, lo, 21, 12, 23, 24, and so on. — Calvtslen 
Nems. 

Our dear son Gustav lost his life by falling 
from the spire of the Lutheran church. Only 
those who know the height of the steeple can 
measure the depth of out grief. — Obituary Cd- 
ttmn of a Gtrman Ifavifafer. 



DIED. 

Solavlif. In MoKow, Oct. i«. Prof. S. M. Solirief, 
59 years ; a Rnuita hiilarian of Hbilitr >i^ fuoe. 

lohnstoD. In Balh, Entland, Oct. 17, Dr. Divid 
Johntlon, at»iil 65 ycurt; 1 tnwtlalor of Daate'* /f^vvtf 

Iniiiliiian of the Kmperor Hidriin'i Addrra It Hit 
SnI. 

Aibwell. At Chkhdlcr, En|;Iind, October i], R». 
Anhui Riwfon Aihwt]]. jj yean | aulbor of Kreral edu- 
calional and Iheoloucal wins, fiditor al the Clatrek Quar- 

XurDtHTger. In Munich, Odohet -, Ferdiii>i.i3 
[itarn»t,'and'eBaJ'i"^rDeLoo"n"'ouioi t^erinany. 

Blackwood, In Edinburgh, Ocloher 19, John Bl«i- 
mwd, bi re»s: of Ihe firm of Wm. Ubctoood & SoDa, 
and lot niaay ;ean editor of BlattvMad'i Mariuimi. 

Hsebnb. In Morguntown, W. Va., October —, Prof. 

t Walker VUanI Macbeth 1 fbnMrly of the Uoinwlt of 
e« Virginia, ■ nicive ol ScoUand, and author ol Tit 
Mighl and Mirlh t/ Litrraturt. 

BelmoDtet. Id Parii, October—, M. BelmonMI, Si 
yean; a faahionabie poelol the "Third Emiure." 

QODHga. In luly, Ocloher ~, Ihe MiicheH! Auieimo 
Guerrieri ConiaKa! a >ucceulul Irauilalor ol Horace and 
Gocihc, and Ihe auihor ol tome wiity Knneu of delicale 

Reybaud. In Farii, about November 1, M. Harie 
Roch Louu Reybaud, So ycan^ a member ol the French 
luJMitule, a journiliit of merit and diilinclion, a leadinl 
wniei in the Rrv~t dii Dmx MnJti and the jK-riuU 



UMtlCAI. IKMTITUTB of (Imt Brltiln uid li 

oluila»ia(MewVu)ell«o(ll«t,b>^. Daniel WlUoni A 

theUflV.k 1. WhlBUM, F.B.U.I4.; ElhnolD«>cal Nutn' on 
the Uotti, Koltapd.aml Kvlarl Tilbe* of New (lUlnoi. by the 
Iter. W. O. lAweo; Koteson a Skeleton fouud at CliwSan. 
AprU, IHTK. by I'tol. U. RoUnton. H.D.. F. II.S. (I'lale XI; 
lUuMmlkHuof UieModeol I'rmervina the Dead bi IMniley 

LL.U., F.B.H. (I'lBlea XI. Xi'di PrtfUenl'ii AddieH al 
(be Annual Meelbig, 1679, tnr John Erana, Kai.. D.U.L-. 
F.11.S.; Anlbrofiuloglal Mlwellaoea. 






.MAClflI.I.A]ir-« MASAZINE. 

liTl-ollUisl'Ain^l. Com^nd 

mon-liliice Uook'. Prot. W. Jackt^lu AJhDol Uua'^« 









I'be Uonlbly Koae. Kmnet, Uary Taylor; Illgldaiid Hporli 
iitd PaMbnea. W. (llbnanj Bendlna il Uie UrIIMi MdMiun; 

FamllTDoalBT; 



dWHwi Chil-ChHton bma.by PnrU UorrapDndent; T«- 
THE AMEKICAM AKT RKTIEIT. It 




Tyndall upan (be OO^fia ot tl 
tonklni. Bi-Prettof WllUiii» Collwei (.'OBnuaUr 
r Amerleui l-nsi«a. Kalian P. Fiiner, £*4., inkiac 

I I'rlorl Novum arwmD ot ChilHI; — "- " 

rater, n. I).. LU t>., Pilnceuin CoUegBj i 
VnL u. Hnniner, Tate CoUege: Folau ot 



Pna'i iJcCotb. I'rfucetoo CoUi^. 
TITE eEKTZAMABT'S MAGAZIITE. I 

Which LonI? by 1^. Ljau IJnlon; Uer&lnJeftIy'aN<~^ ' 
lam. by the Uember lor the Chillem Hundieds. 
Fiench Poeta. Il,by CBUtlleMeiidM; Beel-Dty H.^ 
by RedaplnDeri AmerlrAn Klonn-Wamln^, by C. U 
llioinpeon; A FUgrliiiage lo ULuiIohbury, by Edwan 
ford. ST A.; The CamTot the Swi"— -- "— " 




THE KAiraA* crrr KETXEW at Bctem 
and Induat^. An Ihe Indluu DncieulBgT It to. WbyT 

BtghUotRw, a'. Umley: lh«i^Ut: Survey of Mtvouri. 

Frof. F. E. Mpber; Aerial -Savlgnllon, DlIOBi Ceognplileml 

EnvUHeelnc— Andent and Hodem: The Aquednct ot Ae«a- 

(3«grmnhi»U Nocei; Ei£lorxUoa of Cen&al Aula, Ibe 




Ikaplaj, by Blcfaard A. FraOori ■»«- 
Harte; The Yonng Uooe. by E- Lyno 
nor'i DvcUraUou. by IjDlb VlUori; 

nva, by ttie aallior 
•V. Iiy Cbute* Olb- 

E^JOVHITAZ, or PHIKA1,0«T. Mr.W. 

I on Lnelhmi, H. A. J. Hnnrv; On the Aegrltbdo Per- 
L ElUi>( Od tin I'm I^lnentlo o[ Cicero, II. KeulHlnp: 
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SophUtof Plalo.M. 

W. ll.TlhJinpaDii; PrlnecFfl OB PrtDeera HF 
Iwn: CatoUu^adUiPoem. H.A.J.lhinn 

THE TEMnJB BAK MASAZIKK. Prote- 
Hon. oonllniMd; A Joonief HKlIng wlUi a Monl; wnii ttac 
Boen; TM Bnoiaaee 1^ PygmaUoa and Ualatea; A 
BoiindMni The Vargola at Pombat; Ballade: CrlllrlMB 
FaM and Fiweal: Tlig Scaled imtr" smut-tlBniin.. u 
LyineBeela; AMOBDet; TbeBaUMot 
lao Ihe Beanly. by Mn. Atmle Edwar 

THE OOBmalLI. MA< 

W1nK«,ChaplBniXIV— XVI; The Apoltsia o( jin; j»ii j 
.»«.- ^«...»... p<...-*..t H*rn,a,^on. i>binera1ii Lnermmi 
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Right HoL Lord Mldl«oai fcxpeAnia bi PiulitaBwni. iiy 
UMr. Blackleg. ?r Bev.' w!°$lltw'zdwardB. H.A.: -^ 
of .Na^?T^McnlaIl0D, by Ihe Locd 'wabop ol Cafu£^ 
The Siulll Cblld ol Ziaate, by B. W. Hanbary, M.P. 

THE CORTBMrOKABT KBTKEIT. On 
stndM auggealed by U* " UVubia of Piat Teait.' 1— By 
A iJbeTairT^-Jy_ A CBBaarvagva t,Tba Anjen Mgl «i ajg 
"SSljTb 

iHuiri imVphlhiaoiiby Tfaled,' l^ Pwf"; W.'ss^ey 

PEEAJCHEH Airn MOIOI.ETIC MttlTTB- 

r."*^. I'l.^wlHnw'ii Two UltM. bv A. P. 1'eatHHlr. 1> n.. 




JQbn Eliiot: ThfAvetue Alan, by Ber. P. £. Clark; The 
Earldilnc Fowar ot Ocil. by Hvk Scbm^ D. D.; The 
ThliM oTCblM. by Rev. Jaa. ttUutrt i Soiu IB Ihe Ktak. by 
Bev. £d«. M. Deema; ChOdnD* Nenjee-Xhw rirauNe 

and Hla Snbleela, by Rer. Albert F. Tedder; F ' ■ 

BeporMn.lwUr. Demvi Urotbetly TlU^ -^■• 
len, by Dr. Cuyler; EifnnlioTy PiwcU 
Taylor; Pcnyar Ueetina Servkv. by L. 
monic Crillclam; The l^ltah Pulpit; Ei 
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Twn Vhankpolvlnp, a «t<^, by Bcae T^rry Cooke; Uvy 

SCKIBNEB-S MOMTHK.T. Hm Capnol at 

■ — --'loylMi BimUr AUOHlit. Eba- 

■ lo Tletgr ■qco, H. H- BoyeacB; 

- — "--MBSfklia Ualveciily. 

iptn IX-S. nenry 

<le^ W.' Cahle: WbIIIi« far WlnterTSan A.~Ben; 
lUtiun Tiyya: Ufa Poel^ud LUeiaiT CaieerfeondBakia), 
E. fc. Slednwi; UBderH0iPnmn.CbarlcaBariaudi Nk- 
liire and Ihe Poeta. JdnBHniil^; OddlHeaof Farta, 1. D. 




100,000 Sold in Two Weeks. 

SCRIBHER'S UONTHLV, that (he monlhlT dnuluion 
hi* inciUKd man than 10,1x111 copun within Ihi year, md 
ibe t£iioB for NDrembcr, 100,000, wh gxhaiuUd within 
two weckl after Iiaiic. The Engliih edilion hai icccntlr 
doubled, and the magaiioe hai everrwhere taken ita place 
aa the oioflt handaamelf Illuatrated popular periodical pub- 
liihed in the Engliih laoguage. Of 

SCRIBKER FOR DECEMBER, 
the fint ei£tioD ia iaj,oDo, and aa npidlj are ordcn io- 
CTcaainc that it ia thooght thja will not lapptr l^ denuod- 
Onc ouae for thia n[wl iixreaK hi circalui«i ii msdoiibt- 
edly Ihc KTQwin[ hileraal ia tba two aeriala, Heory James, 
Jr,*B " Confidtrnctt^" wbidi ia one of hii imh Eaaeinaliiig 
chancier Budia, and Gcotsb W. CaMa'a Nonl of New 
Oileiiu Life, "Tbe Cnodiaainea." The taoer alorr, be- 
fun in NoTcmba, will be the leadHic aeiial of the year. 
Hr. Cable'* ibortn •Unci ("Old Creole Da^") hu* U- 
tncted wide alWotion, >Bd thia, Ina Gnt aerial noyel, pmn- 
iaea to be araanf tbe vlimigeat md moat important woriu of 
ficlioii that ban jel appeand in ADnerkan Uteruim. 
"THE RKION OF PETER THE GREAT." 
Acpleot^acrieaollliiutrated Hiatorr Papan, hy Eo^via 
Schnyler, the Ereateat work of the bote yet pndvtaken bj 
any papu^ imgaune, will bcfin in the Fcbmvy iaaoe, 
and will cDBtiniie lor two yeaia. It win ba ct ahaoilRDg 
popular InttTvt Id addition, there will appeal in Sciiia- 



t UOHT 



D Uk, by Ura. 



imbcr of papa* on Canada Factor 
eiqiM, by Priocipd Grant ol Queen'i UniTomty; Fapui on 
Art, appeaHof From time to time, critical vaayi by Ed- 
uand Clarenc* Sladman, on "Poela and Poetry," nnd 
aindiea of aul^ect* connacled with Ea(ti>h Poetry, by R, H. 
Stoddard! "SauDterinp with IKcken*"— a aanber of 
unique lapen to ba Qltiitnted by Chirlea A. Vanderboof 
who haa been lenl on a ipecial trip ta England: "Small 
Fntiti and their Cullnre," by Rev. E. P. Roe of Cornwall, 
N.Y., one of the mon luccaif ol of Horticalturbu : papaia 
on "Oiarchand Home Archiiectnre," by Ruaaell Stcrsi*; 
n fiody inoatnied account of ihc roant eiinirooa of 

THE TILE CLUB IN A CANAL BOATj 
and a number of ipecial papen upon odd peiaonil operi- 
ancH; "EatracHfratnlheJoanul of Heniy J. Raymond," 
edited by lua aon, H. W. Riymoad. Artidei on " Ameri- 
cu Am and AnHnnnitton la Earope," "Tha U. S. 
Cool Lite Sariof Senrice," " Tb* Now Albuy Capital," 
etc, Sulcba of " LomaiBDa Life and Senary," " New 
Vork City and Vicinily," "American Life in Fknnce," 
" Califaisia Uoulaia Shaep Bikd FoiMta" (by John M mi), 
" Howe-hnnliBK in Paria," "Sheep Randiini b the 
Weal," with niaiiy ethen." And there *dl he the uanal 
nriety of eaaaya, poemi and abort itotiea. In gaoonl, it 
may b« iaid that, w^le fumiihi 
ber oF pofloa than ever beFon 
UaHTHLV will be none the leai firmly &ied upon maiolaio- 
inc fint of all, the fas^ of ita iUuuratiaaa and readini 
mattar. It will try to keep abreul of the timea, and to miaa 
DO importmni or ilfniBcaat moremcnt which amy aecm to 
lie witlun the BGope and IntBivst of tha popular magaxine. 
It will no! ba foriwten, howerer, thai Scuihh will owe 
ita proqietity ia the futare, a* it ha* in the poft, to ila two 






la reader* a larger nom- 
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SOBIB^S & CO., 743 Broadway, 

MEW YOKK. 



A PORTFOLIO OF PROOF-IUFRESSIONS. 

Fitoif StntiBHia'a Uohthlv khd St. Nichola*. 

The damand for fine pmofi of the choiceat iUaatrationa 
which baTo appeared In ScmnHn's Mohthlv and St. 
NrCHOLAS haa eo long eidated, and ia bdng ao conatantly 
eipTcased, that the pubKahera decided aome months ago to 
iuue a portfolio of prDof-iokpreiaioaB of the beat etigravingi 
from the page* af their mafiuinea. In carryii^ Dot tlua 
molution, they hare aurpassed their h]gbe*t aniidpationa, 
and the ralume, which ia now nauiy ready, ia not only more 
heaudful than Ibay thoughl paanbla to make, but it prcAc 
bly the moil detiaila printing of wood eu gr » T int a «er at. 
lamplad in Ihi* country. Howerer charming a putnre in a 
inagaiinc may be, it mint be leraaubered that it ia bnl one 
inqnoBon of per4ia{ia a hundnd thouaaod, all prinled dur- 
ing a low wc<b and at gteat *pec(L Tbe peiee work of tha 
l*onTFDLJo ha* extended orcr half a year, and only one 
thoitfand copiea have been printed. Tha book containaone 
huodrad and two plates, printed on tinted paper, reproduc- 
inf the pictures fTooi the magmhie*. which win ba beat en- 
iofad by lorars of act, and funilihing eiamplea of the work 
of nearly aU the prominent aniit* and engtann whoae con- 
IribotionB ban done to much for the aucceas ol Sceibhh's 
Uohthlv and St. Nkholju. For a dascrtpdire reriew of 
tha PoBTFDUo, see page y>) of tbe December ScuinMRe. 
Tke prka of each sal of plates, elegantly bound, haa been 
fijtad al |io; and, on aooonnf of tha Umitad edition, ordei* 
iboaM bt Hi^ r>< »n. Tba itmittance of >» wiD osRf 
axpiaaa cbaiga* to any part of the eonutiy eait of the Mia- 
siisippl Rim. Ondas will be recelT«d from dealer* for a 

ScuBimn A Co., 74J Broadway, N.Y. 



ST. NICHOLAS. 



PioL Pnwor, the ss 



Aitm. — John Graaoleaf 
s : " It b linle to aay ol thii 
?* periodical in tha wodd.'* 
Totc from London: "What 



quite aa much deUghled with It ■■ Ameiian cbBdm tu 
bal" That it ia calculated to delight the Utile folk ertiy- 
wban, is indicated by the fact that il la to be iasued in 
Fian^ by DolagTBTe of Paria, aiHl that even the far^wair 
liltla Uotlann are now to hare a toIudm made up of tnita- 
ktiana from St, Nicholas into Arabic 

Beginning with the NsRmber number, the ma^an* i> 
printed on hcaria- paper, with wider margini, and i* eo 
much eulaiEnd thai the new volnme will eontain nearly two 
hundred more page* than any former volume, while the 
price will ranain tha aama. The pobliahen alu announce 
many brilltant noralties, including 

A NEW SERIAL BV MISS LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
enlilled "Jack and JiU." It is written in this tanrite au- 
thor'* best vein, and begin* in Iba ChtiB(maa(Deaembar) » 
a>K. Than win ba a sartss of Opan-Air Paper*, by varioas 
authora, giving deacripdona of aot.door life and intidanis in 
many lands, but inclnding Unta and directions far Iha coen' 
nan open-air boy-apoil* and eiarcbss ; and * new dapacf 
ment, "Th* Traanr«-Boi of Rnglidt LflaraluTa," m 
which win he given genu frcm atandard Eaijlah and Amar- 

In tha November mimher began 

A NEW SERIAL STORY FOR BOYS, 
" Among the Laka," by the author of "D>b Kinaer," of 
whom the "New York Tribune" recently laid: "Ur. 
Wm. Oabcm Stoddaid ia equally al botne in the deacrip' 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 



Morocco: Its People and Places. 

iHOIDO Dl AaidU. TrmwQcMdbrC. RULUKTiLTDa. 1 TDl., ntn emvD 4IO, 4M n|s. wtlh Baui; IN Orictnml 

niiuiIimllaiH. ctolti ail. gUl ndgn . VM; TnrkCf Monxru. llt.C 
■dHiMi^ine TDlums Ibg mumn uid BiOionjtat UHpeotilgol Hwoccu tn tullT daHiiMd byu IdMU- 

t la BtUna itwl H bhtortc (nil pletannne ■ cmnilrT ■■ " HonFTD " iridtiM hiivt 1u mmioriil, und >nii Uhutn ■ idbp- 
I woik ppblMwd Ibia HHon. TIh anibor la Uw brUUant Edmnda dc Atuk-U. alnwlr wldclV and '""^J^^I^F^!: 
bitenanbimdiTdaiiiibeliiriaqnartiiTDiiuDa.an Ux dliHi'wDikai u lulL'a uilai. dnwD to ttail liafpji riuh 

«' illla, and UT altccrUiar admlmbM. 
Ubim UlnalnUaBi d* Amkda'^ Imk *«n)d l» biflUul. taadHd; wM (ban U ta ■iiir&"-i'iiMak<r'( 1^^ 



THE CHEAFEBT GIFT BOOK OF THE TEAR. 

The Magpasdne of Art Gift Book. 



MOiHudtwvJUOJ^IIKOP ART. Wiibtwoaichbipu 
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Aannteiw ArUaas as* Art. 
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U^W ArMaU. 



n tto, full lOI iIiKb and edsn, KM; f dU m 
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Ghoraoter Sketches froia Dickens. 

CaMatlnei «f Six nt»«liBU* BondnoUoiK (buia toUo ataw) nt Omirinti br Fun BAUain, mwWI M ChnBo- 



Animal life, 

DKSCBIBED AND ILLUBTSATZD. BfE. PnctTALW 



>f BotBS7 tai tba UnlvatrilT c 



•/ A «oaq>ltM popBlu NMonl HkUnr- mbodrlDa ilw lai 



Arabian Nlg^hts. 

MniBalntton.7Mpp..n<n cimrn 4U>, eMIi lUt. bereled. KM; b 
lBoneea,«IMI>. iWaUfnladUkiiiDf UHtu-HmsdlO" "" 



Id IMl tilgbu' Enur 



Onr Otm Country (Eng^land). 

■ '* Krinblcal uid nialDHcal TkracripOon of "— ■-— - -- 

iia&a upHarda at WQ oilelDal iTlualnU 



Living Pagres from Many Ag^es. 

ITUHUIlioror"B[l^l Hundayi," Wlib npwuda at M fnlHKii mnitnllm Croini Mo. cloUi gUt. gUt H^a, 

In UwjnpblcTumUvc whii'b Uila wort mppllta of tbe Una of Ilu noble. bnniDd gni 
n BklU[iilS>dmni, wbilal Dm alrlUii« plctnm wUl iM ■nallr UUm pu|iuWltf at Uia wo 



Familiar Wild Flowers. 

cIMb, irUh ^lcmiil£ dcalgn In cojbn on iJite, gUl c<l«a. K.N; tr» alt, ^Sk*'^' 
" Tba blndbia iaot Ibt mml alagtnt ctiaracur, not grand, bot perfectly cbaita and Inn^. WKMnangli 
we predict ter Ilia book a wtda |npubult)'."—ADWiii> tfvmi Jsiinial. 






Pleasant Spots Around Oxford. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 

London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, New York. 



NEW GIFT BOOKS 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL A6E8. 

B«tng Salmlona tium tba IToe Woiki of Eaiaan Wrt^ 



tl PoeUoal QooOtDona," all:. tTO, cma dcilk, tut; U- 
btan Bbeap, H.M; oUa ckxh, fUt, |»Jt; biJt oaU, cat, 
|M«; Tukaj anUqaa, tltJt. 

THE EAU.T nUTONIC, ITUIU, «0 
FUIICH M*8TE>8. 



Rto, am cloUi. (lit tup, t1 -Mt 

TMHEMrS BtlUUK. 

BTWiuuMH^iEiraicaTatcaaaT. WtlbDU 



TILEi OF OLD THBIE 



kwe, and lbC7 an lotd 



ara cbarmtaifl bUa oC old Nfiaa* I 
Mlba rbUdEkeilnipUilwaaildl 



ookia pRiacUj prinud aatm anpailt BuBr. and la fnlDlj 
■adt tor boU^ puqnMaT-^ca rvrOaatar /^M. 

Efpadal auaaUoD la InrMd ID Ibi fiOowtas 

Standard Works 

FOB HOIalSAT OUTS, 



tlan. A inL'ttDdan of imtul tnowladiB. PtnliMT IDs*- 
lnudwUblUi>,l>la(ea,aadWaodaiia. nnU-kajiXun. 
lAr^HCBlt'a ^ 1 ■■■■■ciM ■■•cr^klcsl Wtr- 
»>■■!■ J Coalalnbig cdaqdcu ami tiowwe kUDpavfakal 

U; J.Iii<jHig,A.M., M.D. iDilHrlalllvv. 
AuUMnTuvUw and IMauKL Bjr S. AiatUI AUJSUBH, 



~#^rtal7"A~ D5u|ii(ic lidipmiiblc* 

luoau and T. Bald*1>. KDral Hr 

CsKplrfa Wcrk*. Krw AKD 
ITlu.S. Kdltcd by J. KuaTia Kias. U 



IB OalBcy AAUB*. CanprtdDBiw- 

Iruu lid Ut IMS. Edllad li J TkiL. 
I adjlmm Wllb tw pDniauar Btia. kx. 
UlnUTOlUBKa. fikeinrmL.tt.M. 
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BE. I)£ EOVEH AID HIS UEKIIOIS.* 

THE publication -of this volume is very 
well, for Dr. De Koven was a good 
and, in some reapecta, a great man ; and the 
pnblicatioQ is especially creditable to tlie 
house of Appleton, which haa undertaken it 
at its own expense, out of respect to Dr. 
De Koven, promising to devote the entire 
profits to the institutiou, Racine College, of 
which he was warden. But one would thinlc 
from Dr. Dix's preface that, on the whole, 
the one noble and perfect character pro- 
duced by the American church was Dr. De 
Koven, and that, now he has gone, there is 
little left to it, either of talent or piety ; which 
is absurd. 

Dr. De Koven usually preached extem- 
poraneously, and, when he wrote, wrote 
afterwards, for preservatioo and not for de- 
livery. He was a good preacher; positive, 
fervent, and true to his school — which was 
the "highest" school in the comm 
wliich he belonged; but if there are not a 
hundred other preachers- now living among 
us who preach as well, and a thousand dis- 
courses which might easily be matched with 
any one of these, we are greatly mistaken 
as to the quality of American pulpit effort. 
And yet Dr. Dix can say : 

To have ^ven such a man as James De Koven 
to this age is glory enough fot the Church of one 
generation ; we need not expect to live to sec his 
peer. 



Dm PrwclHJ on Varioui 0«a 
n, D. D. Wiih as inlnductioi 



inn i^ilC.K/lK.Y WUK.L1 

Probably Dr. DIx has only hts own Chui 
view in saying this ; but even In that ca 
his estimate would be extravagant 

Nevertheless, Dr. De Koven's charact 
and career had many impressive and mei 
oiable points. Though he died before 1 
had reached the age of fifty, he had co 
fessedly become one of the leaders of h 
Church, perhaps tkt leader of one of i 
and before he was thirty he wl 
chosen head of the institution with whk 
is now indissolubly linked, t 
the early age of twelve he had given diatini 
signs of his vocation, and his years of pre] 
for the ministry were full of promii 
for his future influence. While a student I 
General Theological Seminary, he wa 
instrumental in founding a Ragged Scho<ri 
and the teaching function he always madi 
prominent in his work. On his ordination 
1854, he became a professor at NashoUl 
House, a theological school in Wisconsin 
id, while discharging the duties of thit 
office, maintained a parish school at Dela 
field, five miles away, where aTso he had 
care of a parish church, proving himself an 
indefatigable workman in each capacity 
His wardenship of Racine College began io 
1 8591 and so lasted twenty years. Once, ai 
least, he was elected a bishop, but he wai 
barred out of this office by his sacramenta 
views, to which objection was raised ii 
several quarters. 

The sermons composing the bulk of th 
volume before us are thirty in numbei 
They are remarkable for a prevailing spiri 
uality of tone, and for the degree in whic 
they avoid those themes of controvers 
which have been so prominently associate 
with Dr. De Koven's name. When, as i 
the discourse on " The Unity of Christe 
dom," for example, he enters on a topic ' 
a truly ecclesiastical aspect, he is even thi 
largely and intensely spiritual. Of sec 
and names he has little — almost nothing- 
to say; it is the inwardness of unity whii 
seems wholly to occupy his mind and fi 
his hope. Dr. De Koven could fancifu 
strain Scripture, as where he uses t 
words, " In thy presence is fulness of jo; 
as a basis for a sermon on the real preset 
of our Lord in the bread and wine of I 
Holy Communion 1 bni oftener than not 
Is true to his text, and he certainly is 
ways manly, vigorous, independent, : 
earnest, and sometimes eloquent to the 
gree of genuine power. Beside the TOi 
of topics which such a preacher might { 
sue, he gives in one sermon an accoun 
Bishop Armttage and the growth of the'! 
system in Wisconsin; and in anothe 
review of Racine College, both of wh 
have much historical value; and in still 
other he sets forth his views of the pre 
constitution of the Church, which, it n 
not be said, are lofty and exalting, and 
I "advanced" beyond those held by ' 
lequaDy aUe and good. AU except 
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he caring for flotbing but hhnsdf. Their 
first night in Paris is typical of the future. 
The queen, with all the loving care of a 
mother, watches over the slumbers of her 
son i the king slips away into the street with 
his new aide-de-camp, and when the coach- 
man asVs whither he shall drive, " Christian 
of lUyria replied in a triuniphant voice, that 
of a schoolboy at liberty, ' To the Mabille.' " 

It may be imagined how with finch mate- 
rial the author is enabled to bring out the 
lights and shades of his picture in a most 
vivid manner. Christian gradually hJla 
lower and lower; he finds his companions 
among doubtful characters, and involves 
himself in financial difBcultics which only 
the noble generosity of an old general, whom 
he had once driven from bis kingdom, pre- 
vents from reducing him to abject poverty. 
He sells the decoration which had hitherto 
been the pride of great nobles, and the 
"cross of Illyria" becomes the property of 
any bourgeois who is able to pay the price. 
Fr^d^rique protests, threatens, pleads — all 
in vain. At length the Dalmatiaa assembly 
announces that if Christian will abjure his 
claim to the throne, his estates will be made 
over into bis control. After some hesitation 
he signs the document, bnt is discovered by 
the queen in the very act Then follows a 
scene of great dramatic effect To thi 
remonstrances of Fr^d^rique the king turns 
a deaf ear. She hastens from the 
returns leading the little Leopold : 

Fitierique, wilhont a iroid. Craned the child 
to the feel of Chri^iian 1, and suddenly kneel- 
ing, placed him before her, clasping bis liitle 
hands in her own. " The king will not listen to 
me; perhaps he will listen to yoB, ziua. Come, 
say after me — Mj father" — The timid voice 
repealed: "My father" — "My father, my king, 
I conjure you — do not rob yon child, do not 
take from him the crown which he should one 
day wear. Remember Ihal it is not yoan alone, 
that it comes from above, Ibzt it comes from 
Cod who for six hundred years baa given il into 
the care of the house of lllyria. God wills that 
I be king, father — it is my heritage, my own, 
you have no right to take it away from me." 
The little prince accompanied the eager m«nnur 
with the imploring glances of one at prayer ; but 
Christian turned away his head, ahrugecd his 
shoulders, and raging, although seemingfy calm, 
muttered between hts teeth, "Wildnesa — un- 
seemly — turn the child's iiead." Then he 
walked to the door. With one bonnd the queen 
stood before him, glanced at the table which 



signed ; " Christian 1 " He continued to advance. 
She stepped forward as if to follow, then sud- 
denly exclaimed: " Very well t so be it." He 
paused and beheld hei uptight before the open 
windoMT, her feet upon the narrow stone coping, 
one arm clasping her child and the other uplifted 
in menace toward the departing figure of the 
king. The moonlight streamed m over the 
group. 

"To the king of the open, the queen of the 
tragedy I " she said in a grave and terrible voice. 
" Bum instantly what you liave just signed, lake 
oath upon the cross that you will never again 
attempt such a deed — or your race is ended, 
broken. Your wife and child there — below 
opon the pavement" And in her words, her 
lovely form leaning out into space, there was 
such determination that the terrified king sprang 
forward to hold her back i " Frifd^rique I " At 
his father's cry, and the trembling of the arm 
which upheld him, tltechild — even then without 



the window — tbonght thai all was over and that 
they were to die. He bad not a word, not . 
murmur, since he was to depart in his mother' 
embrace. He simply clasped his little bands 
about the queen's neck, and turning his bead 
toward her flowing hair, closed his beautiful 
eyes in dread of the fall. Christian resisted no 
farther. The resignation, the courage of the 
infant-king, who already comprehended his fu- 
ture rdle so well : even to die! — his heart was 
beating rapidly. He threw the document which 
he held upon tbe table and sank sobbing 
chair. Frjd^rique, still defiant, read it through 
from the first line to tbe signalure, then held it 
to a candle burning it to her fingers, cast the 
blackened fragments upon tbe table, and 
away to place her son in bed — her son _.. 
already slept in bis heroic altitude of a suicide. 
The queen, by constant communication 
with Illyria is convinced of the fidelity of 
tbe people, and an expedition to restore the 
monarchy is organized through her efforts. 
The night before its departure a ball is given 
at the royal residence, to avert suspicion. 
Daudet is never more at ease than in the 
description of such scenes; it is like 
of fairyland, or rather a chapter from the 
" Thousand and One Nights ": 

The lower floor formed one long gallery of 
salons opening out from one another, cathedral, 
like in grandeur, decorated with paintings and 
antique gilding, the Duicb and Venetian cande. 
labra and massive chandeliers suspended from 
the ceiling, shedding their lighl over a wonderful 
scene ; tapestry glittering wilh the sheen of gold 
in greens and reds, massive silver ehrincs, bits 
of ivory framed in mosaic, ancient black-glass 
mirrors, reliquaries, banners — the riches of 
Montenegro and Herzegovina grouped by Pa- 
risian taste in such a manner ibat there was 
nothing gaudy or out of place. The orchestra 
in the gallery of an old oratory, retailing that of 
Chenonceaux, was sarrounded with streamers 
which overhung the seats reserved for the king 
and queen; and in contrast with all this antique 
splendor ... the favorite waltzes of ihe (by, 
captivating and turbulent, waltzes in which em- 
broidered trains, bright eyes gleaming through 
clouds of wavy hair, passed tike an incarnation 
of ciuberant youth with its fragile and volatile 
blond visions and glimpses of brunettes, around 
forms a misty pallor hovered. At inter- 
couple would detach themselves from the 
labyrinth of dancers and the tangle of silken 
Tot»s which accompanied the music wilh a be- 
itcbing and mysterious murmur, spring through 
w lofty open window, receive upon their 
bended heads the white glare from Ihe cornice, 
tbe queen's monogram appeared in flam- 
ing gas-jets, and continuing in the garden paths 
the rhythm at the dance, wilh difficulty through 
panses caused by tbe falling strains, transformed 
tke waltz into a cadcnced march, a musical prom- 
enade beside the perfumed clusters of roses and 
magnolias. 

Through the supinenesi of the king and 
the treachery of an attendant, the expedition 
is a failure, a portion only of the devoted 
band reaching the shores of Illyria to meet 
their fate at the hands of the executioner. 
Then Christian abdicates in favor of his 
son, happy to think that he is free even from 
a semblance of responsibility. Henceforth 
the queen devotes herself entirely to the 
education of her child, now become Lipoid 
V ; but the mills of the gods are not yet 
done grinding. The little king meets with 
accident by which his sight is affected; 
a cat! upon a distinguished s'urgeon reveals 
the bitter truth that he is not strong enou^ 
to endure Ibe operation which would save at 
least one of " those beautiful eyes." This 



scene Daudet has painted with the skill ot 
a master. The surgeon stands by, calm and 
sympathetic, little Zara looks on vrith pitiful 
glances, while the queen, overwhelmed with 
a grand outburst of grief at the ruin of all 
her hopes, exclaims from the depths of a 
mother's heart, "Poor tittle Zara! What 
matter if he do not reign ! Only let him . 
live, let him live ! " It is the end of a royal 
race. Oh worshiper of royalty, draw near 
and behold your idol fallen. 
Last scene of aU : 

Five o'clock. Night draws on space. In th« 
Rue de Rivoli, crowded with those returning to 
dinner from the Bois, the carriages slowly roll 
by the shadow of the Tniieries which, lit np by 
liie setting sun, seems to stretch its long finger- 
like projections out over ihe paasers-l^. One 
whole side of the Arc de Triomphe is still inun- 
dated with a flood of crimson light the other 
with a moamfut violet tinge thickening at the 
edges into Ihe blackness of shadow. Through 
this scene passed the heavy vehicle bearing the 
Illyrian arms. At the corner of the Rue de 
Castlglione, the queen found herself face to face 
with the Hfitel des Pyramides and Ihe illusions 
of her arrival in Paris. . . . How many mistake* 
and trials since then 1 Now all is finished, fin- 
ished- The race is extinct. A death-like chill 
crept over while ihe landau advanced toward the 
sliadow — always the shadowl t>he did not see 
the tender, fearful, imploring glance which the 
child turned toward her : " Mamma, if I am no 
longer king you will love me just the same, will 
yoD not? " O, my darling I " She clasped 
passionately Ihe little hand held out toward ber 
own. Yes, the sacrifice is made. Warmed and 
comforted by that embrace, Ft^d^rique is only a 
mother, nothing bnt a mother ; and when the 
Tuileries, its massive ruins gilded by a ray from 
the dying sun, rises suddenly before her to recall 
the past, (he looks without emotion or remem- 
brance, as if she beheld some ancient ruin from 
Assyria or Egypt, the token of a vanished race, 
grand old remnant -.-dead. 

We have no space to speak of the minor 
characters in this remarkable work, each of 

horn is outlined with marvelous skilL 
Daudet is a realist, but his realism is far 
different from that of Zola. There are 
degrees in realism, and as one may study 
human nature looking always for the evil, 
may also study balancing the evil 
vrith the good. In speaking of M. Daudet's 
work, so far, we have confined ourselves 

itirely to an artistic standpoint, and re- 
garded in that light it is beyond all praise. 
His power lies first in his wide gift of obser- 
vation, in his insight into character, and 
lastly in his marvelous gift for depicting 
what he has seen. 

The actors upon his stage are no puppets 
given the semblance of life, but they are 
fiesh and blood, they think and act as their 
determine, and when tbe curtain 
falls we feel that we have lived with them 
and acknowledge their reality. There are 
I I^s Rots tn Exil which a more 
superficial writer would have omitted, but if 
study human nature we are to take 
it as we find it 



Does I 



t the mere n 



e of Keats call up 



and rare and passionate, which cannot be conveyed 
by description and comparison unsupported bj ^ 
quotation or extract ^ — Saturday Kivitn, 
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ABTI8T BI0QBAPHIE8 OLUSTBATED - 

FEW series of books of their sort have 
been more acceptable to the reading 
public than Mr. Sweetser's "Artist Biogra- 
phies," and now that the fifteen monographs 
of the first issue have been grouped in 5ve 
volumes, and their text supplemented with 
heliotypes, both portraits and copies of 
masterpieces, the series is likely to win 
fresh favor and to enter on a service of 
renewed usefulness. The subjects, and 
their groupings, are as follows : I. Raphael, 
Leonardo, Angelo ; II. Titian, Guldo, 
Qaude; III. Re)-nolds, Turner, Landseer; 
IV. Durer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck ; V. An- 
gelico, Murillo, Aliston. The treatment in 
each case comprises not onlythe facts of biog 
raphy proper, but critical descriptions of the 
painter's works, and a list of the works with 
their locations, so far as known. Each 
biography is carefully indexed, and the set, 
therefore, constitutes really a cyclopxdiaof 
personal and professional information relat- 
ing to the fifteen great masters whose names 
are included in it. Heretofore only sketches 
of most of them have been accessible to 
those who could not buy extensive and 
expensive works ; but here a whole library 
of art biography is provided in a very con- 
venient and tasteful form and at a very 
moderate price. 

As we have had occasion before to re- 
mark, Mr. Sweetser has performed his task 
In » very cansclentious and faithful spirit; 
with the enthusiasm of a connoisseur, and at 
the same time with the thoroughness of a 
scholar. In gathering his materials he has 
by no means confined himself to well-worn 
authorities, but has studied first sources, 
and from them extracted many a quaint and 
curious anecdote as well as valuable fact. 
In his life of Michael Angelo, for example, 
he draws much from a book recently pub- 
lished by Aurelio Cotti, one of the directors 
of the Uffiii Gallery, at Florence. In 
Qaude he has attempted to reconcile the 
accountsof Sandrart, and Baldinucci, though 
by no means confined to either. The 
sketch of Guido Reni, the greatest painter 
of the Bolognese School, established about 
1580, in which it was attempted to unite all 
the excellences of the art, has been drawn 
from the Felina Pittrice, a work by Mal- 
vasia, Cuido's contemporary and friend. 
Malvasia revels in anecdotes, portraying not 
only Guido's genius and good nature, but 
also the high esteem in which he was held 
by political and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and, what is more rare, by the city of his 
birth. He says : 

By nature he was m:knch<>ly, but moved a( 
times by spirit and vivacily, and in consequence 
apt at speculations and al study, which well be- 
comes a painter. . , , Furthermore, be breathed 

which exceeded his r 



from all, even from the nobles, a certain respect 
and reverence. 

We are also told that Guido "delighted 
in splendid houses with many rooms," and 
spent much money upon them; yet 'when he 
found that his mother did not use the car- 
riage he had purchased for her, he sold il, 
and that to the great discomfiture of his 
pupils who had profited by it. One of them 
in pique remarked that Rubens kept six 
carriages. Guido replied: " We should try 
to imitate such great men in their virtues 
not in their pomps." 

Guido is out of fashion now, yet who can 
contemplate his " Archangel Michael " — a 
work which has been called "the Catholic 
Apollo," or the " Cumoean Sibyl," or, above 
ali, the " Aurora," without enthusiastic ad- 
miration 7 

For Van Dyck Mr, Sweetser has de- 
pended principally upon Michielis's His- 
loirt de la Peinlvre Flamande. The story 
of Van Dyck's life, by reason of the wealth 
and social position his talents gave him in 
England, reads more like romance than 
veritable biography j yet this quality does 
not give it its chief interest We are intro- 
duced to the studio, see him al work, and 
learn how the magic of his pencil was pro- 
duced by care and painstaking, so as to 
"combine strength, finish, and expression in 
a glorious unity." 

The early part of the fifteenth century 
would give interest to almost any life belong- 
ing to it ; but when such a life has a roman- 
tic character of its own, and the records of 
it are so slight as only to stimulate curiosity, 
we peruse with delight any volume which 
may give us additional glimpses with avidity. 
Such is the life of Fra Angel ico. It may 
seem strange to speak of romance ta con- 
nection with the secluded life of the cloister. 
But when we remember that the "young 
Guido " left home at fourteen, and spent six 
years no one knows where ; became a monk 
before twenty, though his position in life 
promised honors and advancement; was 
driven from his convent and became a fugi- 
tive ; removed to the convent of San Marco 
at Florence under the patronage of .Cosmo 
de Medici, the whole brotherhood entering 
the city in solemn procession, " accompanied 
by three bishops and all the clei^y;" was 
then invited to Rome, and, refusing the 
archbishopric of Florence, generously rec- 
ommended one of his brethren — we have a 
chain of incidents sufficient to arouse the 
liveliest interest; while his art life, with its 
purity, its devout and lofty enthusiasm, its 
mysticism, and its heaven- bom genius, 
moves us as does that of almost no other 

Perhaps no artist-life could have been 
chosen that would offer more points of con- 
trast to the foregoing than that of Turner. 
Great genius Turner certainly had, and 
marvelous industry; kind and tender-hearted 
was he also to the few he liked, and occasion- 



ally to some one whom he did not like; but, 
as to his being "generous" and "upright," 
we think the old painter would say of his 
character as he once said of bis ]»ctures : 



Mr. Sweetser's sketch of Turner is based 
oa Thornton's biography. He gives as 
pleasant a picture as possible of a man 
whose life and character overshadow the 
brilliancy of his genius, while, in regard to 
his works, the selections and criticisms are 
excellent 

We have only thus touched on a very few 
of the interesting points presented by Mr. 
Sweetser's work, which is now before the 
public in its best and final form. For the 
purpose of a gift to a young art student, 
the present holiday season will hardly pro- 
duce anything better. 



CHILDBEF8 BOOKS. 

The "children's quarto," meaning thereby 
a square-shaped book made up of text and 
pictures about half and half, and printed in 
various degrees of excellence and beauty, 
is getting to be a specialty with publishers. 
It is sud that three hundred such quartos 
have been announced in this country and in 
England for the present season alone, and a 
few of them have reached our table. 

SfarkUf for Bright Eyes [T. Y. CrowelL 
f 1.50] consists of some eighty short stories 
by different writers, among them Miss Al- 
cott, Olive Thome, Edgar Fawcett, and Mrs. 
Thazter. Stories and pictures are both 
good, and (he book belongs in the first rank. 

In Once Upon a Time [D. Lothrxq) & Co. 
fi.25] we have also a bundle of short stories; 
but the teller is one and the same, Miss Em- 
ma £. Brown, who has a gift for such a task, 
and has reset a number of old gems in a very 
charming way. A pleasant feature of some 
of her tales is a way of setting her readers 
to act out and illustrate her scenes. The 
pictures which the publishers have supplied, 
however, are not as good as the stories, 
being in maiiy cases from old and worn 
plates. The type is large, and the book a 
good one for the youngest eyes. 

Aroundthe YuU iaf [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] is a bock distinctly of the Bodley 
sort, but written on a plan and with a char- 
acter of its own. The author, who calls 
himself " Richard Markham," is a New 
York gentleman whose first literary venture 
this is understood to t>e. A troop of boys 
and girls at Christmas-tide are made to re- 
hearse a succession of stories, traditions, 
and ballads relating to the first settlers of 
America and the Indians, the effect of which 
is to give an idea of the country's early his- 
tor)% more especially the romantic aspects I 
of it, the adventures, perils, and achie*e-T[^ 
ments of our forefathers. The. book fs^ 
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luge and finelj prialed, weU illustrated, and 
gaily boood. 

Mrs. D. P. Sanford, whose Christmas 
books for severa] seasons hxvt been great 
favorites, follows this year the prevailing 
fashion, and gives her yoang readers a work 
of travel, Tit Captaitfs Children; in which 
an invalid ship-master takes his family on a 
voyage to South America, and shows them 
the wonders of the deep and the beauties of 
the tropics. The story is told in good type, 
with the aid of large pictures, and the book 
is wen fitted to fascinate. [£. P. Dutton & 
Co. J2.00.] 

Not travels, but juimab and birds, are the 
subject of Olive Thorne MilleHs UUhFolks 
in Fealhtrs and Furj a pretty title for a 
useful book, "a collection of sketches telling 
what is iaterestlng for any one to know 
about a few of the millions of creatures on 
our globe." The contents are ample, the 
style is simple and spirited, and the pictures 
are plentiful and good. Though distinct- 
ively a "quarto," this book has a higher and 
more serious purpose than most of its fel. 
lows. It ought to be mentioned that insects 
and marine animals are included with birds 
and beasts, and there is an index well 
adapted to teach a ghild the usefulness of 
that feature of a book. [£. P. Dutton & 
Co. J2.Z5.3 

Poetry for Ckildrtn [E- p. Dutton & Co. 
ft. 50] is too small to be classed with the 
quarto, but do more chastely elegant book 
has appeared thisseason. ]tstitledescribes 
tts contents. It is a 'i6mo of 280 pages, and 
the selections composing it have been wisely 
and tastefully made. Some old favorites, 
like " Who stole the bird's nest ? " are in it, 
but the larger proportion are new pieces. 
The heavy and rich paper alone tnakes it a 
noticeable book, but the illustrations are 
beautiful, and not a few of them are remark-' 
able for their delicacy. The aaxt^ of the 
compiler is not mentioned. 

The Boy Tra/vellen in the Far gaif. By 
Thomas W. Knox. [Harper & Brothers, 
^3.00.] To Mr. Knox,_we think, must be 
given the palm for the bokiest and most 
brilliant stroke for the favor of young read< 
ers which the present season has witnessed. 
Mr. Scudder takes the Bodteysfrom Boston 
to New Haven ; and Mr. Buiterworth's 2ig- 
2ag journeys penetrate England and the 
Continent ; but Mr. Knox's travelers, Dr. 
Bronaon, Cousin Fred, and Frank Basse tt, 
traverse North America from east to west in 
one chapter, cross the Pacific almost in an- 
other, and, before the reader knows it, he 
is with them in the midst of the strange 
scenes of China and Japan. Mr. Knox is an 
adventurous traveler, and has already made 
the actual journey overland through Asia. 
China and Japan, therefore, are not only 
countries he has personally \'isited, but he 
writes with the dash of experience and the 
lest of vivid recollection. His characters 



only are Actltious, and through their eyes 
we are made to see the countless objects of 
interest presented in two of the most re- 
markable lands under the sun. The appear- 
ance of the book gives it a great charm for 
young eyes. It is a broad quarto, made in 
the Harper's most lavish style, and adorned 
with any number of pictures, many of them 
fac-similes of Japanese and Chinese art, and 
some of them amusing in the extreme. The 
cover, for showiness, is a little ahead of 
anything we have yet seen. Mr. Knox's 
style is admirably adapted to his subject and 
purpose, and if he has not spread a feast for 
all young people, we are no judge. 

The Boy's FroUsart. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier. [Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00.] 
There is so much being done for boys by 
some of our best writers in the preparation of 
wholesome books, not only of an instructive 
class, but also for their amusement, that 
they have no possible excuse for resorting 
to those sensational stories which are so 
unprofitable and hurtfuL And now Sidney 
Lanier has taken in hand the best-known, 
most garrulous, and most entertaining of 
the old chronicles, and made such an attract- 
ive book that there is now no reason why 
Sir John Froissart should not become as 
well known to young readers as Kobinson 
Crusoe himself. Itis not an abridgment 
in any proper sense ; neither is it a winnow- 
ing out of the wheat, leaving the chaff to 
be blown away. The editor begins with the 
fourth chapter, and ends in the middle of 
the last but one, having selected most of his 
matter from the first book ; but a reason is 
given for his plan, which must be accepted 
as satisfactory. Three or four chapters in 
succession are taken, and then perhaps ten 
times the number skipped, and paragraphs 
and passages are treated in the same way; 
and, all coming along as if they belonged 
, together, the narrative is so managed that, 
to one who has never seen the complete 
Froissart, there might not seem to be any 
special laclc, except where the more fearful 
gaps occur, which are explained at the 
proper pkice. It required considerable skill 
to do this, and for the accomplishment of a 
task so difficult, the editor will no doubt 
receive much unqualified praise ; but, having 
done it so well, he could have done it better. 
He has (fleeted many good stories, hut 
there are others which he ought not to have 
left out; and some chapters oi nite rely war- 
like encounters might have beeu omitted, 
and others of a more descriptive character 
put in Hieir place. The chief trouble must 
have been in the "embarrassment of riches." 
However, the boys will find their Froissart 
a fascinating book. It will open a new 
worid to (hem. They will see, as Mr. La- 
nier wishes, some of the historic personages 
of those times, and (hey wilt learn, perhaps, 
some of the lessons which are thus summed 
up in the preface ; 



To speak the very truth ; to perform a promise 
to the Dtlemiast i lo reverence all women; 10 
~ ;ht and honesty; to help the weak ; 



and lot 



iri(h ci 



.be fair to a bitter foe ; 10 
despise luxury ; Co preserve simplicity, modesty, 
and gentleness in heart and bearing. 
Froissart wrote leisurely, for readers who 
had more time and fewer hooks than those 
of to-day ; but there are still, as there always 
have been and always will be, a multitude 
who will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the protracted narrative, with its full comple- 
ment of chapters, as he left it And so 
thinks the editor, who, after explvning the 
plan, saying that he has "not altered the 
language at all," and that every word is 
Froissart's, adds : 

Finally, do not think that to read this book is 
to exhaust Fnnssart. Only about one-ninth o( 
his chronicle could be gut into the space here as- 
signed; and you have the comfort <rf knowing 
that there is a great deal more. 
To him then ; and I envy every one of you I 
The translation followed is that of Johnes, 
but one chapter of Lord Bemers's is given 
to show the vigorous and beautiful style of 
that author's old English. The illustrations 
are by Alfred Kaaps, adding much to the 
attractiveness of the volume, though few in 
number compared to the old pictorial Frois- 
sart — twelve against one hundred and six- 
teen. The covers are richly emblaioned 
with knightiy symbols, and the title page 
has medixval suggestions in its red letters. 
Taken alt in all, it is one of the handsomest 
and most desirable gift books for boys which 
has speared this holiday season. 

The best books for children — not always, 
however, the most acceptable to them — are 
those which give instruction, which open 
their eyes to the wonders of the world they 
live in, and which bring before them in vivid 
colors and animated action the events and 
heroes of history. Every possible effort 
should be made to induce children to read 
such books, at least to mix them with the 
endless stories to which they give their 
preference. A number of other volumes are 
before us in illustration of the kind we 
mean. Mr. George M. Towle's Magellam 
belongs to his series of the " Heroes of 
History," in which we have already had 
Vasco da Gama and Piiarro; and is a well- 
told story of the life of this great voyager, 
whose character as well as his achievements 
entltie him to perpetual remembrance, and 
make him a very fitting subject to present 
to the youthful mind. [Lee & Shepard. 
51.00.] — The life of Pocahontas, in the 
series of " Famous American Indians," by 
Edward Eggleston and Li Hie Eggleston 
Seelye, is so written as to be really a life of 
Capt. John Smith, the name of the Indian 
maidcD bei^ of course the more inviting 
title. The authors seem rather inclined to 
credit the apocryphal incident of Pocahon- 
tas's deliverance of the gallant captain. 
[Uodd, Mead & Co. Ji aj.]- Miss Yonge 
is furnishing an excellent series of "Young 
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Folhii' Histories," the Ust volume fn which 
isoD.^0i««. [Hitchcock &Walden. $i 

— Fte-wen of tht Sky \^ the nither fanciful 
title which Mr. Richard A. Proctor give: 

» little book on ufonoinical science, which 
is prettily printed and illustrated, but far 
from being simple enough for young mi 
It will better answer the wants of older 
readers. [A. C. Armstrong & Son. %\ 

— Cecil's Books of Natural History 
capital story-book about beasts, birds, and 
insects, full of information, and written 
very taking style. [Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 

felfinger. % . Also, The American Book 

Exchange, $1.25.] 

An accumulated pile ol other books 
must be dismissed in a few words. A Man 
Every Inch of Him, by J. Jackson Wray, 11 
bright, sparkling, wiAgood. "Just splendid,' 
adds a youthful judge at our elbow. It ii 
really an uncommonly nice book, fitted ea 
peciatly for boys, but not without interest 
for g^rls, and beautifully printed in dear 
type. [Cassell, Fetter & Galpin. $1.50.] 

— Out of ike Depths, by Mrs. Madelii 
Leslie, is rather a commonplace story to 
come from this well-known and popular 
author ; it relates to a minister's life and 
trials. [Ira Bradley St Co. $i.ij.] Tke 
Sisters at Seruiee, from the same author and 
publbhers, is, on the other hand, excellent; 
the two girls in it are girls "at service," and 
of a sort that adorn theirprofession. [$1.25.] 
Tnie and False Pride, do, do., has to do 
with the life and characCef of college boys, 
and is, perhaps, rather above children's ap- 
prehension, though in form and manner 
a child's book. [$1.25.]— rA* Princert 
Idliiaayt, by Mrs. W. J. Hays, is a fairy 
story with a good moral for little girls who 
are inclined to idle ways. It has pretty 
little pictures, and Is printed in large, clear 
type. IHarper & Brothers. 75c.] — iiV/it 
Hinges, by Madeline Bonavia Hunt, cone 
the fortunes ol three children, one of whom 
died early; and teaches duties of trust and 
patience under suffering. It Is uucommoniy 
well printed and iHnslrated. tCassell, Fet- 
ter & Galpin. ^[.50.] — Room for OKe More, 
by Mrs. Mary Thacher H'gginson, is a 
pleasant story of a pleasant family in which 
room was made for a child from outside — a 
sea-captain's boy, whose mother was dead. 
It is writtcB in a Christian spirit, showing 
the reward which follows the doing of a 
good deed, and must have a good infltience. 
[Lee & Shepard. %i.2S.}~ Belle aad the 
Boys, by Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Cortiin, is 
interesting, as would he expected of this 
author, though a little spun out; having for 
its lessons a good mother's influence on her 
daughter, and a good sister's iufJuence on 
her brothers. There is iiere and there in it 
an expression which we do not like, [Jaasea, 
McCturg& Co. $1.25.] — Mildred a/ Rote- 
lands, by the author of the " Elsie Books," 
Martha Finley Farquharson, Es a sequel to 



an earlier book, but stands in sufficient ii 
dependence to be read by itself. It is a 
religious story, following the path of a 
Christian girl through a fashionable and di- 
verting life. [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.] 
— Nellie's New Year, by Rev. E. A. Rand, 
is this popular and excellent writer's last 
book, having for Its object to show the 
struggle and growth of a little girl in the 
Christian life. It belongs to the best class 
of religious stories. [American Tract So- 
ciety, ft. 10.] — The Stories for the Happy 
Days of Chrislmat Time, by Rev. G. W. 
Shinn, are eleven in number, and were 
originally prepared as an Episcopal clergy- 
man's offerings to his Sunday school at 
Christmas. They are gentle, sunny, tender, 
and true. [T. Whittaker. fi.oo.]— The 
Stories oh the Church Catechism, by Mrs. 
Sherwood, are reprinted from the twenty- 
fifth London edition, and also belong on the 
Episcopal shelf. They are "good" enough, 
but rather flat [T. Whittaker. Si.oo.] 
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Risk: amd Other Poems. By Charlotte 
F. Bates. [A. WiUiams & Co. t- 
Probably few readers of the Literary World 
have overlooked the pleasant poems by Miss 
Charlotte F. Bates which have occasionally 
illumined its columns during the last year or 
two. And none who have read them ¥rill 
be indifferent to the fact that Miss Bates 
has at last publiehed'a volume of her verse. 
Risk : and Other Poems she calls it, as if, 
with the nervousness of youag authorship 
<we take her to be young), she launched her 
Ixwklel 0(1 the stream with fear and trem- 
bling. We cannot think that either she or 
her publisher runs much risk, however, in 
the venture, nor are there any signs of juve- 
nility in the poems. They are tlie tones of 
a mature and mellow voice, subdued evi- 
dently under some discipllse of life, but 
deep and rich with feeling, and often musical 
iu more than an ordinary degree. One thing 
has always struck us, as we have met Miss 
Bates's verses iu the magaiines ; and the 
point has became very noticeable indeed aa 
we have turned these pages : aamely, that 
with her a poem is athoi^ht, a siagle flash 
of sentiment or fancy, caught on the wing, 
were, and caged in the silver meshes 
of rhythnical expression. This gives unity 
and solidity and density to almost everything 
she writes ; each piece makes one sharp and 
clear impression on the mind. She does not 
deliver a scattering fire, but a single shot 
which goes straight to the mark. Take this 

illustratkiB : 
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Thooio'lhe ltfl,n'to°thtriKhl, '"' "" 



Yet IhoDBli the dl 



There are about one hundred and twenty 
poems in the book, many of them, however, 
no longer than the above; ten are transla- 
tions from the French, ten are sonnets, and 
five are epithalamia. We have been struck 
with the strongly subjective quality of all. 
The world is before the poet, with its flowers, 
its trials, its harmonies ; but it is the poet's 
feeling toward all this which occupies her, 
and not the materialism itself. There is 
little or no description for the sake of de- 
scription. This predominating spiritually Is, 
of course, a fruit of experience, and it is 
the characteristic of one of the higher types 
of poetic execution. Miss Bates's verse is 
marked by unfailing purity and sweetness; 
but much of it is pitched in a minor key. 
Its faults are almost wholly technicaL She 
is possessed of a strong religious faith, 
which, however, is free enough from rules 
to allow Ikt to pray for the dead : 

O bicued habit of Ike hH and h*vt< 
Not la be broken br (he lufkl of Death. 

A Bul barnad iwH » lot faraiien 
If diilr used to KeinB viih firnd bnuh. 

Occasionally Miss Bates allows herself a 
too great syll^ic license. But the soul of 
the poet is so essentially hers, that a jar 
here and there we have not so much minded. 

Im Berkshire with tht Wild Flowers. By 
Elaine and DoraCoodale. [G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. f3.oo.1 Fromthe December winds. we 
catch a breath of fresh fragrance from the 
frosty hills of Berkshire. The two girls, 
whose Apple Blossoms have l>een scattered 
upon every breeze, have woven a holiday 
wreath of flowers from their moiuitain home. 
They have culled the fairest buds of raffhsea- 
son, from the auyflower and the fr^I hepat- 
tca to the tardy gentian and the many-colored 
asters, and the artist unites his skill with 
that of the poets, to gr^e the garland with 
unfading beauty. Of the thirty-one pieces 
in the present volume, seventeen were writ- 
ten by the elder sister, and fourteen by the 
younger. The many readers who were 
delighted with the earlier verses will find In 
these later poems much of the same simplic. 
ity and naturalness, with a deeper thought- 
fulness and an increased facility in express- 
loo. We notice, however, with regret, that 
the gladness of youth seems to be partially 
lost, and that the elder sister especially has 
learned too soon to write of "burdened 
brows," "strifes and cares," "fever-heats," 
" stn^les deep and visions wild." So far 
as this sadness springs from sympathy with 
nature it is well, but sometimes, as in 
" White Violets," for instance, it is unnatu- 
ral and premature. Yet these lines from thf 
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" Moccasin Flower " show that the author 
has not wholly lost her joyousness : 

Wc liiBK with licr In kire the beam nnil, 
Thcraihilhil cnmii out fm. 









The last two lines remind one of a kin- 
dred thought in an English poet of the last 

Ho> noiKku [itli Ihc frwl nt Tine 
Thu only iniidt no Boweii! 

The moat striking of the elder sister's 
pieces are those entitled "Bloodroot" and 
" Indian Pipe." The latter, in a more i^jec- 
thie mood than she usuaRy displays, closes 
with this subtle interpretation of the ghostly 
blossom's lesson : 

The Kondei bi her ni formed 

Who iiind. >u,.reR.e in power ; 
Tc limii Ikal lift /ly Ikt itiril coma 

In the former, she enters most fully into the 
consciousness of outward nature, if we may 
use the phrase, and sings with depth of 
feeling and insight : 

I «tm DivftU the VT\m% eanb, 
l-he ^nin« wiihro^iDi neoly bnre i 



In upper air 1 blindly grope — 
And bWffl'iTilK •'^m>«&i 



The verses of the younger sister breathe a 
more healthful and cheerful spirit, and have 
beside more grace »nd ease. The lines 
upon the "Wild Clematis " and "Alters" 
are charming. Could the autumnal appear- 
ance of the fonner be described more fitly 
than in these words 7 

So her lilky iireeD ha> fled.' 
A ./rmmfir., ,/™^™ 
SaoTd iMctnu la tlu ittdl 

The verses upon the " White Clover" are 
the most beautiful of all; but the extra 
loo long to quote, and we give but one more 
specimen — from " Asters " : 

The uiramo wood the iner knom, 

The etnplj no), Ihe o-ind Ihu Erieve*, 
The uuilijihi breikini Ihro' the ihidc. 
The •qulrreldulterini oyerhead. 



a few of them finely — executed. Of the 
quality of Dr. Holland's verse it is not 
necessary that we should speak. Its merits 
and its defects are both already known. 
While his claims as a poet are quietly ig- 
nored by the few whose judgment and taste 
unquestioned, he has touched the sym- 
pathies of a large number of readers, and is 
probably contented with their appreciation. 
Whatever may be thought of his genius, he 
gifted with a good degree of homely 
ise, and all will admit that his in6uence, 
however shallow or super^cial, is in the 
whcriesome. Among tlK contents of 
the present volume, "Bitter Sweet," "Katti- 
rina," "The Mistress of the Manse," and 

The Marble Prophecy," will be at once re- 
membered ; while among the shorter poems, 

Daniel Gray" — to our thinking the finest 
piece of his works — and "Gradation," de- 

rve especial mention. 

The Poetical Wm-ks »f Bayard Taylor. 
Household Edition. [Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. fz.oo.] A limitation should have 
been placed upon this title, since the volume 

not the poetical works of Bayard TayU 
complete, but lacks " The Prophet," " The 
Masque of the Gods," "Prince Deukalion," 
and the translation of "Faust." "Lars" 
is here, however, and "The Picture of St. 
John." Perhaps the public will not lookfor 
the other longer poems in a collection of 
this size and price. The book contains 
those poems published during the life of the 
author in a collected or separate form, as 
well as "a not inconsiderable number" of 
hitherto unpublished pieces found among 
his manuscripts, "in a more or less unfin- 
ished state." These last, in justice to Mr. 
Taylor, should have been grouped togeChi 
by themselves, as being Uiat to which he 
had not set his final seaL As it i«, they 
appear to be mixed in with the rest without 
any hint whatever by which to distinguish 
them. We doubt if any editor, « 
George H. Boker, has a right to take this 
liberty with a dead man's work. 



And ilill bnide the Bhadawy rltn 
She holdi ihe color of ibe Aia i 
AlouihspurplinniiayiideHeep 
She hangm her rnnKtapaBinr deep, . 

The illustrations of the volume art 
merous and well-executed, and none who 
remember the earlier volume will need rec- 
ommendation in favor of the later. 

The CompleU Poetical Writings of J. G. 
Holland [Charles Scribner's Sons. Js] ap- 
pear in a showy holiday dress, the olive- 
colored binding profusely ornamented with 
gold and jet. Within, the paper and tjpog- 
raphy are good, and the illustrations by 
half a dozen well-known designers, and as 
many engravers, are numerous and fairly — 



SOBDEHSKIOLS'S ABOTIO VOTAOES.* 

ANOTHER name has been added to the 
long and brilliant roll of Arctic ex- 
plorers, and the volume before us presents 
popular narrative of twenty-one years 
devoted, indomitable, and successful Arctic 
exploration. Adolf Erik Nordenskioid, thi 
new hero in this icy field, was born at Hel 
singfors, in Finland, in 1832. He comes o 
an old, sturdy, scientific family, and his 
fathers before him were noted for their 
interest, energy, courage, and achievement 
in the paths of geographical an'd geological 
research. He studied at the University of 
Helsingfors, passed his certificate exai 
tion in 1853, and at once plunged with zeal 
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the investigatloa of the fAysical world, 
with special reference to what might be 
called chemico-mineralt^. Some political 
imprudences embarrassed his movements, 
and for a time his life vibrated between 
Finland and Sweden, with opportunities of 
field study in the wilder regions of those 
It has an exhilarating sound to 
him speak of skating across the Aland 
Sea in one of his winter trips from Helsing- 
fors to Stockholm. Blood, taste, education, 
and opportunity made him an Arctic ex- 
plorer; and his successive expeditions into 
and around the inhospitable, and as yet nn- 
:onquerable, wastes of the North Pole may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1858. First expedition to Spitzbei^n 
member of Torell's first exjdoring 
party. 

2. i86i. Second expedition to Spitzber- 
getl, still in company with Torell ; on which 
occasion he surveyed the northern part of 
the island, and cleared up many important 
points of speculative geolt^y. 

3. 1864. Third expedition to Spitibergen; 
is time as leader ; mapping the southern 

part of the island, and obtaining many fresh 
data respecting the fauna and flora. 

The expedition of the Si^a, 
fitted out partly by private and partly by 
public expense, which, on Ihe iglh <A Sep- 
tember, reached "the highest northern lati- 
tude which any vessel can be proved to 
have attained in the old hemisphere." 

5. 1870. An experimental expedition to 
Greenland, to collect information with re- 
spect to reindeer and dogs, with a view to 
further attempts to reach the polar sea. 

6. 1872-3. A fourth expedition to Spitz- 
bergen, which was set back by untoward 

rcumstances, though not without reaching 
ime valuable results. 

7. 1875. An expedition to the mouth of 
the Siberian river Yenissej, and up that 
stream to Yenisseisk, and thence overiand 
to St Petersburg, and so home. 

8. 1876. A second expedition to the Yen- 
issej, to demonstrate the feasibility of opeD> 
ing up commercial enterprise by such a 

9. 1878-9. An expedition along the north- 
ern coast of Siberian Asia, through Behring's 
Straits to Japan, and thence home ; the first 
accomplishment of such a passage. 

The narrative of these successive exptedi- 
tions has been compiled from Nordens^iiild's 
abundant materials, and to a considerable 
extent in his own language, by Alexander 
Leslie, of Aberdeen, Scotland. It is not as 
fascinating as some kindred narratives we 
have read; there is less of picturesque de- 
scription and interesting detail ; but it is not 
wanting in scientific particulars of value, 
and there are some passages which will vie 
with the best pages of the literature of 
Arctic discovery. The following picture 
of the polar night, as drawn by Mr, Kjell- 
man, the botonist ol the expedition of 1872-3, 
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is e Recti vely done, and will give the reader 
a good idea of the strange, and in some sense 
awful, world which surrounds this polar ex- 
tremity of the known earth : 

Long shall we remember, if indeed we ever 
forget, the moonlight November davs at Mussel 
B»y [Spitibergenf Ceilainly we shall never 
again see a heaven m bcautiFul as that which we 
occasionally had an opportunity of gazing it 
with deep admiration. It was speciallv at noon 
that it was linenl. One day Nardenski<ild and I 
walked out to the end of the ice to enjoy near at 
hand the sight of the waves dancing in joyous 
motion and the ice blacks swimming quietly 
about. Our way was over the ice, and walking 
was exceedingly difficult. When we reached 
the farthest part ol the archipelago, we threw 
ourselves down to rejt and take ' ' 



c few long drawn out clouds. Right 
tn the siiuth near the horizon there was visible a 
faint reddish glimmer, clearly and sharply dis- 
tinguishable from the white moonlight. Here 
the sun had gone down, when (he long poh 
night had begun ; It was the last glimpse of h 
light that we now saw. In the south-east son 
few rays of light changing every moment 
strength, colour and position — in fact, the 
aurora in the form it commonly takes he 
raised themselves toward the horiioiu Abo 
our heads glows the pole star, everywhere o\ 
the sky sparkle stars, darting stronger or weak 
differentlv coloured lights, and .on the north 
north-eastern horizon rests the deep darkness 
(rf the polar nighl. I will not try to paint the 
rich changing play ot colour and the eiie 
full of effect. Add to this [tlorious hi 
wide stretchioB sea glittering in the mo _ . 
the white sur^ce of Mussel Bay with the three 
vessels standing out against it, 1 . . 

tous felt sides that surround it, and the little 
building on land from whose every window lamp- 
light streams — and the main pomts of the pan- 
orama are enumerated. It is difficult to believe 
that noon is approaching; it might rather be 
taken for evening, a quiet winter evenir^ in the 
country. A grave stillness and tranquility hangs 
over tne neighbourhood. Only now and then 
the deep silence is broken by a loi „ 
sound. It is heard in the direction of the edge 
of the ice, and is produced by the rubbing of 
the ice blocks against each other when they "" 
muved by the swell. 

The adventures of Nordenskifild and his 
companions in Spitsbergen and that direc- 
tion were of the conventional pattern, and 
need not be enumerated here. The explora- 
tion ot the River Yenlssej in the voyages of 
1875-6 yielded tnore novel returns, and in 
the chapters devoted to this part of the 
siibject the greater interest of the book 
resides. The shores of this stream, which 
rises far in the interior of Asia, on the con- 
fines of Siberia and Chin^ are sparsely 
populated by fishermen and trappers, who 
barely escape the rigors of the winter, and 
precariously subsist on the catch of their 
lines, the products of the chase, and such 
other sustenance as the rugged soil 
hasty summer interval tnay afford. The 
voyager passes here and there a fishing 
station, or a settler's tent, and sees a bear 
and a walrus quite as often as a human being. 
Occasional steamers traverse the river, dis- 
tributing stores and collecting skins. The 
infrequent villages comprise a few houses 
built of logs, and the Russian priest is 
found at almost every settlement. At Troit, 



some distance from the mouth, our voyagers 
found a monastery, once renowned and rich, 

but now inhabited by a single monk, the 
prior himselt Here divine service was at- 

The demonstration of this feasible sea- 
route from the Atlantic into the heart of 
Siberia is destined to have important con- 
sequences. Few persons can be aware of 
of that country, even as a 
single paragraph of the work before us sums 
them up : 

Siberia has been declared by M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to be the richest country of the whole 
world in respect of the produce of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Nor will this 
estimate appear overdrawn when we consider 
the abundance and variety of the wares which Si- 
gold, silver, cop- 
isil ivory, timber 
ind other vcBelB' 
iroduce from illimitable plains of the 



;ria is capable of supplying — gol 
:r, iron, graphite, and coal, fossil 
om boundless forests, wheat and 



fertile 



ie of ti 



s fron 



southern regionn, furs frnm the cold 
region, wool, tallow, and meal from the grassy 
prairies, the meat preserved fresh by simple ex- 
posure to the severe cold of winter, and finally 
hsh of the finest quality in extraordinary num- 
bers. 

In the suggestions embodied in these words 
settles the weight of the Nordenskitild vol- 



DE AHIOIB nr HOBOCOO. 

THERE is no point ak which one can step 
so quickly and so utterly from Euro- 
pean civilization into barbaric rudeness as at 
Gibraltarinto Morocco. True, the civilization 
of Sp^n, gilded though its edge is here with 
English occupation, is not of the highest 
type, nor are the wild splendors of Tangicrs 
and Fez without some redeeming qualities 
above the degradations of Central Africa 
but still the contrast is marked enough, and 
the transition violent and extreme. " At 
only three hours' journey" from Gibraltar, 
observes M. dc Amicis, "the very name of 
lur continent seems unknown ; the word 
Christian' signifies enemy; our civilization 
is ignored, or feared, or derided ; all things, 
the veryfoundationsof sociallife to Its 
most insignificant particulars, are changed, 
and every indication of the neighbourhood 
of Europe has disappeared." 

A more suitable guide than M. de Amicis 
to the interior of this near but strange 
land it would be hard to name. His studies 
of Constantinople and of Paris have famil- 
iarized us with his enthusiasm for the pic- 
turesque, his sense for the showy and 
luxurious, and his power of vivid and bril- 
liant description ; though, as we have before 
intimated, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
portray a southern than a northern land- 
scape. In Morocco he has almost the finest 
field conceivable for the exercise of 
great gifts, and the journey which furnished 
the materials of the present volume has 
been utilized with rare fidelitv and skill. 
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The result is a wonderfully life-like picture 
of exceptionally singular and interesting 

The first thing which struck our author 
as he was landed out of the ship by the 
shoulders of half-naked Arab porters, in 
plain sight of the white houses of Tangiers, 
was the aspect of the population, in their 
long white wool'Or linen cloaks with pointed 
hoods standing upright, giving the whole city 
the look of one vast convent of Dominican 

Of all the cloaked company, some are n>oving 
slowly, gravely, and silently about, as if they 

._-.i._j ji^ unobserved ; others are a "" — 

ain't the walls, in front of tti 

of the houses, motionless 9 

filed gaze, like the petrified population of their 

legends. ... All the facei wear a deep and 

■ iamy expression, as if they were dominated 

some fixed idea, or thinking of far distant 

les and places, or dreaming with their eyes 

Tangiers itself M. de Amicis found to 
correspond in every respect to the popula- 
tion : a labyrinth of crooked, corridor-like 
streets, flanked with little houses of dazzling 
whiteness, which look as if made to hide in, 
rather than to live in. Decaying debris on 
every hand infects the air. The only square 
that the city can boast is surrounded by 
mean shops ; a much-frequented fountain 
standing on one side. Here are gathered 
the houses of the different legations, and 
here concentrates the life of the city. From 
this square a main street leads beyond the 
gates without the town, to a spot where a 
market is held every Sunday and Thursday. 
At the inn where M. de Amicis took up his 
temporary quarters, about twenty persons 
sat down to table, men and women, of differ- 
ent nationalities ; and the conversation at 
dinner was constant and lively. European 
politics formed a staple. He afterwards 
became a guest at a private house, where he 
bad a still better opportunity to study the 
people around him. His semi-official posi- 
tion, as connected with the first official em- 
bassage of the King of Italy to the young 
Sultan of Morcxxo, supplied a substantial 
footing-place for his observations. 
Some time was necessarily spent in Tan- 
ers before setting out for Fez, and the 
delay was improved for taking a variety of 
pen pictures of the people and their ways. 
Before the Moor in bis gala dress M. de 
Amicis stands ashamed : 

I compare my ugly hat with his large muslin 
turban, my short jicket with his ample white ur 
rose-coloured caftan — the meanness, in short, iif 
my black and grey garments with ibe whiteness, 
the ampliiudi-, the gracciul, dienified simplicity 
of his — and it scciiit' to me that I louk like a 
black beetle beside a butterfly. 

Exceptionally noticeable among Tangieriau 
figures are the Jews, and preeminently among 
these their women, whose Iteauly our author 
reports has not been exaggerated : 

It is an opu'ent and splendid beauty, « 1 1 
large black eyts, broad In" foihcad, full 1 
lipis and statuesqiK ' " 
thnt luoks • '■ 
applau 



eyi-s, broad inw toriicaa, tun tea 
tuesqiie form — a ihualrical beauty, I 
tell iriim a distance, and iKodiMi,i I r^ 
iKi tliau sighs ill the behuMet. ^ 
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Here is one of the visions which our 
elercDJojred — "a siog-ular metamorphosis," 
as be calls it, of a black slave belonging to 
the minister : 

Her companion came to call me, and conducted 
me on tip-toe lo a door, which she suddenly i 
open, exclainiLng, "Behold Racma I " 1' 
scarcely believe mv eyes, (or Ihcie stood the 
nearest whom I had been accustomed to set 
only in her common worliing dress, arrayed likt 
the Queen of Timbuctoo, or a princess [torn somt 
anknown African realm, brought thither on thi 
miraculous carpet of BJsnagar. As 1 saw 'hei 
only for a moment, I cannot say exactly how she 
wax dressed. Tlicre was a gleam of snowy 
white, a glow of purple and crimson, a- ' - 
shine of gold, under a large transparent 
which, together with her ebony blackness of 
visage, composed a whole of barbaric magnifi- 
cence and the richest harmony of color. 

The interruption disturbed ber, and she 
vanished under her ntantle and glided away. 

Tangiers is a difficult city for the stranger 
to find bis way about in — worse than Lon- 
don. No cart or carriage Is to be found in 
it ; no clang of bell or other public sound is 
heard; " everything reposes and invites to 
repose." 

This sky, forever Wue, and this snow-white 
city form an image of unalterable peace, which, 
even with its monotony, becomea, little hv little, 
the supreme end of life to all who inhabit this 

Of the journey by caravan across 
desert to Fet, M. de Amicis gives an 
mated and entertaining descrlplion, and the 
scenes and experiences encountered at 
prove even more novel than those presented 
at Tangiers. One glimpse of the journey 
we may snatch in passing: 

The weather was dark. The gorgeous colours 
of the soldiers of our escort shone out with mar- 
vellous force against 'he grey sky and the dark 
Ereen of the country. ... It would bo impossi- 
le lo convey an idea of the strange beauty al 
the spectacle upon that Howcry ptain under the 
threatening sky. I can scarcely k«lieve that they 
had any rule by which they grouped themselves 
and dissolved again lo form new combinations, 
but that morning I fancied it. One would have 
sworn that their movements were directed by a 
ballet'Oaster. In the midst of a group of blue 
mantles there would appear, as if scni on pur- 
pose, one in a white cluak; and a company of 
white caftans surrounded a figure in brilliant 



s followed, 

met and mingled for the space of a moment, and 
then dissolved to form new harmonies. The 
three hundred multiplied into an army; they 
were every where, wheeling and swooping like 
Bock of turds. 

One other extract must suffice, the para- 
graph picturing the residence assigned the 
visitors in Fei: 

The house was a princely mansion in the purest 
Moorish style, with a small garden shaded by 
parallel rows of orange and lemon trees. Prom 
the garden you entered the interior court by a 
low door,and thence intoaconidor large enough 
only (or one person lo pass. Around the court 
wece twelve white pilasters, joined by as many 
arches of a horse-shoe form, which supported ~ 



chambers 



of the court, gallery, and 
s one splendid mosaic of little 
namel of brilliant colours; the 
... . . painted in arabesque; the balus- 
radc carved in delicate open work; the whole 
luilding designed with a grace and harmony 
loithy of the architects of the Alhambra. In 



the middle o( the court there was a four 
and another one, with three jets of water, n 
a carved and ornamented niche in the wall. A 
large Moorish laniern depended from every arch. 
One wing of the edifice extended along one iiide 
of the garden, and had a graceful facade of three 
arches, painled in arabeaoue, in front of which i 
third fountain sparkled. There were other litlli 
courts, and corridors, and chambers, and the in 
numerable recesses of an Oriental house. Some 
iron beds, without sheets or coverlets, a few 
clocks, one mirror in the court, two chairs and a 
(able for the ambassador, and half-a-dozen basins 
and jugs, completed the furniture of the house. 
In the principal rooms the walls were hung with 
gold embroidered carpets, and some white m; ' 
tresses lay on the floors, and, except in the A^ 
basaador's room, there was neither chair n 
table nor wardrobe. We had lo send lo the 
camp tor some furniture. Bui by way of com- 
pensation, there was everywhere coolness, shade, 
the gurgle of water, fragrance, and something 
deliciously soft and voluptuous in the lines of Ihe 
building, in the air, in the lighl. The wholi 
edilice was encircled by a lofty wall, and sur 
rounded by a labyrinth of deserted alleys. 

la the space now at command we can give 
but little idea of the variety of object and 
Incident which enriches these p^es, or c 
the fullness and beauty of the author' 
descriptions. But the reader must not sup- 
pose that even in Morocco every prospect 

pleases." On the contrary, there wen 

I the present instance some formidabli 
passages of adventure, many disagreeable 
experiences, not a few revolting sights. Thi 
almost savageness of the people, the hideous 
ues by which many of them are pufEei 
the plague of insects and poisonous 
reptiles, and the intolerable heat and glare i 
these features mingled with the rude pompi 
barbaric court, the soft and alluring 
iors of the harem, splendors of color, 
and grotesqueness of form, to imp res 
lenses of the stranger. In every direi 
tion M. de Amicis turns an observant eyi 

id he is faithful to pleasing and unpleasing 
alike. 

To the artists who accompanied the expedi 

an we are indebted for abundant and set 
viceable illustrations, and lo the publishers 
for a generous and elegant typographical 

itlit, the volume as a whole being on 
the most sumptuous and notable of the 



nnuirs PASAa: abd ohbistuv 

BTUBOUSK* 

DR. INMAN'S design in this book is to 
present in brief form the evidence 
which he has collected to prove the Pagan or- 
igin of the symbols long used and reverenced 
by the Christian Church, and he thinks thus to 
service to religion in recalling it from 
isuous to a more spiritual worship. The 
volume, which is an extract from a larger 
work entitled Ancient Faiths Kmboditdin 
Ancient Natnes,\^ made up of plates with brief 
explanations, and thirty-eight pages of Intro- 
ductory matter. At the end is printed an essay 
by John Newton, on the Assyrian "grove" 



and other emblems. The author sharply ar- 
raigns English scholars for being so far 
behind their neighbors on the Continent in 
this field of study, and he has no better 
opinion of the clergy, for be says: "In 
Great Britain we find three sets of hierarchs 
Opposed to each other, and all equally, by 
every means in their power, prohibit inde- 
pendent inquiry." Such indiscriminate cenr- 
sure of whole classes of men is too common 
with certain "progressive" thinkers, and do 
true scholar will be guilty of it Dr. Inman 
assumes that every emblem was at first 
significant, but that the true or esotfric 
meaning was preserved only by the few, 
while a false or exoteric one came to be ac- 
cepted by the multitude. It is the former 
which he seeks to restore by a comparison 
of the prev^ling forms of Christian and 
Pagan art We cannot follow bim in bis 
researches, since his theories are such that a 
full discussion of them would be unsuitable 
here. Suffice it to say that he finds an 
explanation of the symbolism of the church, 
whether it be expressed in dress, architect- 
ure, or instruments of service, in a primi- 
tive worship of the sexual organism, or 
source of life, which once existed in Greece 
and Rome, and still prevails in India. It 
should be remarked in regard to proof de- 
rived from similarity of form that it is vetj 
liable to overstatement. Where at best the 
resemblance is f^nt the imagination sup- 
plies the deficiency with fatal ease. Noth- 
ing is more common than for men to caU 
black while and white black under the stress 
of opposing theories. But though we cao. 
not admit that Dr. Inman has proved all his 
positions, we are indebted to himforforcing 
upon our attention not only that Pagan relig- 
ions were upon a low and sensual plane, 
but that some branches of the Christian 
Church have engrafted upon her more spir- 
itual worship much that is heathenish to the 
soiling of her purity. The more closely she 
keeps to the severe simplicity of her early 
history, the nearer she approaches the sub- 
lime idea of ber Divine Founder. We will 
say, in general, of this book that it will be 
useful to the special student of symbols, 
but not for general circulation. It belongs 
with professional books, and not upon the 
library table. There is too often a coarse- 
of expression, begotten of the dissect- 
ing room, which is offensive to a refined 
taste. 

A South Carolina paper says of A FooTs 
Errand: "It is a powerfully written work, and 
destined, we fear, to do as much harm In the 
world as Uticli Tent's Colin, to which it is indeed 

companion piece." 

— Miss Louisa M. Alcott's Under the Lilaci 
has Iwen translated into French by Mme. S. 
Lapage, and is just published, in Paris, by 
Hachetle et Cie, wilh the title of Saui Us LUai. 
Mr. Darwin is about to publish a life o( bis 
grandfather, but of what order and species he 
was we have not yet J>i 
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TTLEE'S GBEEK LTfilO POETS." 

TYLER'S Greek Lyric PmU is a good 
booL, but not very good. It is good, 
because, with reasonable helps, it opens to 
Americaa students some good Greek which 
ought to be accessible to them, so that Al- 
cseus and Sappho, Archilochus, Simoaides, 
and others may not be any longer empty 
names. But the book will hardly satisfy 
our best teachers. There ought certainly to 
be in it some authors which are now ex~ 
eluded, at least Alcman, Arion, Bacchylides, 
and Stesichorus, this last out of regard to 
Horace if for no other reason (" Stesicho- 
rique graves CamenE"); a.nd when these 
are added the book, in our opinion, should 
be united to extracts from Pindar and The- 
ocritus. Our text-books have too much 
book-binding. We want more tetter-press 
and fewer covers. As to the quality of the 
notes in this edition, our principal criticism 
would be that the translations are inelegant, 
as witness " lay prostrate those who have 
beeit well esiabluked" (p. [55); "vKWOuld 
not be absorbed," etc {p. 158); "with 
whom all things lie disordered about the 
bouse " (id.). The rendering of Callinus 
(I. 19) is extremely unfortunate : " he is to be 
honored like a living demigod," instead of 
"while living he is the equal of demigods." 
It is incredible that the editor supposed 
^imr to agree with ^iBlmr, but the trans- 
lation should have avoided even the suspi- 
cion of such an error. 

Perhaps the poorest page in the book is 
that cootuniog the table of variations of the 
Aeolic dialect There is a long list of lettet^ 
variations (if it aimed at completeness it 
should be still longer), but the student is 
not informed which of them are constant, 
and which are occasional, or rare, or con- 
fined to particular words. The whole is 
confusing rather than helpful. A list of the 
few uniform variations, supplemented by a 
complete list of the peculiar words, with 
their Attic equivalents, would be valuable, 
and we should be glad to see it in a second 
edition. 

In regard to the assistance received by 
the editor, he makes full acknowledgei 
to Buchholz for selections and notes ; but 
why does he stop there? "The text," hi 
says, "is generally that of Bergk ;" but si 
is the text of Buchholz "generally" that of 
Bergk, and it so closely resembles Prof. 
Tyler's that we should not be surprised to 
learn that the printed text of Buchholz's 
second edition, with few changes, was ac- 
tually used by the American compositor. 
What makes the matter worse is that Ger- 
man critics complain of Buchholz for still 
following in his second edition ^^gldlext 
of Bergk. We speak of this because we 
think that, in the present stale of American 
scholarship, the less our classical editors 






claim in the way of independent textual 
criticism the better. We have, it is true, an 
" American Dictionary," but we hardly need 
an American text of the ancient classics. 
It is enough if we follow faithfully the latest 
texts of the best authorities. Important 
variations can be mentioned and, if necessa- 
ry, discussed in the notes. 



SHAKE SFEAMAVA. 



■Ir. Ruskin on Julias Cxsar (il i. 103) : 

TbU (nl tha clouds irt meuenjiBn o[ Amj. 
Mr. Fumivall ioA kindl; sent us proof sheets 
from the forthcoming volume of JVaiuaeliinis of 
tlu Nea ShaMtfere Soeirtji, containing two char- 
acteristic letters from Mr. Ruskin on the above 
passage. They were read at the forty-fifth meet- 
ing ot (he Society, OcL 11, 1S7S (of which a 
brief report was puhlished in the Aaidtmj, and 
quoted in our edition of Ramta and jfiiliet, p. 
192), but have not, we believe, been printed in 
any English journal. Mr. Fumivall, in present- 
ing them to the Society, said : 

Miss Hickey asked me whether I was satisfied 
with Mr. Aldis Wright's meaning of this /rW.- 
" that mark the clouds with interlacing ilnes like 
fretwork" [Clarendon Press ed. p. ltd]. She 
was not: she wanted gashes thro' the clouds like 
the fretwork on a pianoforte. I said that I 
couldn't answer her question, because I didn't 
know enough of Nature to tell what appearance 
in the clouds Shakspere meant to describe ; and 
[ should therefore refer the point to Mr. Ruskin. 
He was good enough to send me the two follow- 
ing letters on it : 

BntHtneod, Csniilim, Lamaskirt. 

My drar Furntvall : Uf course, in any great 
writer's word, the question is far less what the 
word came from, than where it has come ta 
FtH means all manner of things in that place ; 
primarily, the rippling of clouds — as sea by 
wind ; secondarily, the breaking it asunder for 
light to come through. It imphe* a certain de- 
gree of vexation — some dissolution — much 
ordtr, and extreme beauty. I have myself used 
this word substantively, to express the rippled 
edge of a wing-feather. In ari:hitecture and 
jewellery it means simply roughening in a decor- 
~ " affectionately yours, 



Dtar Fumivall: Your "kind' letter 
me here, and I must answer on this paper, for, 
if that hit of note is really of any use to you, 
you must please add this word or two more, in 
printing, as it wouldn't do to let It be such a 
mere fret on the vault of its subject. Vou say 
not one man in t<a knows what the line means: 
my dear Fumivall, not one man In 15,000, in the 
19th century, knows, or ever can know, what 11117 
line — or any own/ means, used by a great writer. 
For most words stand for things that are seen, 
or things that are thought of; and in the ifjth 
century there is certainly not one man in 15,000 
who ever looks at anythmg, and not one in 15.- 
000,000 capable of a thougliL Take the intelli- 
gence of this word in this line for example — the 
root of the whole matter is, first, that the reader 
should have seen, what he has often heard of, 
but probably not MfH twice in his life — "Day- 
break." Next, it is needful he should think, 
what "break" means in that word — what is 
broken, namely, and by what. That is to say, 
the cloud of night Is Broken up, as a city is 
broken up (Jerusalem, when Zedekiah fled), as a 
school breaks up, as a constitution, or a ship, is 
broken up; in every case with a not inconsider- 



able change of idea, and addition to the central 

word. This breaking up is done by the Day, 

which breaks, — wt, as a man breaks, or bursu 

from his restraint in a passion ; breaks dmam 

;ars ; or breaks >i>, as from heaven 10 earth 

— with a breach in the ctoud wall of it: or 
breaks o«/— with sense ot oulwardx — n the 

n — out and out, farther and farther, after 
in. Well ; next, the thing that (he day breaks 
Is partly a garment, rettl, more than broken; 
nantlt, the £.y itself " in russet mantle clad " 
the blanket of the dark, lorn to be peeped 
through — whereon instantly you get into a whole 
host of new ideas ; frttting as a moth frttt a 
garment; unravelling at the edge afterwards; — 
thence you get into fringt. which is an en- 
tirely double word, meaning partly a thing that 
guards, and partly a thing that is worn away on 
the ground; the French Auii^ has I believe a 

— 'liscence of fuf»7K in it — our "frii^e" 

partly toward /ru-a and friction — both are 

essentially connected with frangt, and the 
fringe of "breakers" at the shores of all seas, 

nd the breaking of the ripples and foam all 
'er them — but this wholly different in a north- 
n mind, which ha* only seen the sea 

Break, brak, brok, on iu ctUgnf Mooa— 
and a southern, which has seen a hot sea on hot 
sand break into lightning of phosphor flame — 
half a mile of fire In an instant — following in 
tinu, like the flash of minute guns. Then come 
the great new Ideas of order and time, and 
I dkl bgt teU her ihe miilook her /rtti. 



and so the tinuly succession of either ball, flower, 
- - dentil, in ari^itecture : but this, again, going 
to a totally different and still lovely Idea, the 
lin one in the word aurifrigium — which 
rooted once in auri/ix, went on in Etruscan 
work, followed in Florence, into a much 
closer connection with frigidiu — their style 
being always in fraited gold — (see the dew on 
~ cabbage-leaf — or better, on a grey lichen, in 
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ument, whatever 
. _- fttilli ; which gets us into anotber group 
beginning with pltclmm, going aside again into 
plitvmA pUgil, and Milton's 

Plar in IhepUghlEd cloudi 

— (the quills on the fretful porcupine are all 
thought of, first, in their piped complexity like 
rushes, bt/tre the standing up in ill temper) — 
and so on into the plight lA folded drapery,— 
and round again to our blanket. I think that's 

enough to sketch out the compass of the word. 

)f course the real power of it in any place 
depends on the writer's ^rasp of it, antl use of 
the facet he wants to cut with. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the letters, Mr. Harrison cited the parallel 
lines in Rowtta and Jtditt, ill 5-7,8: 

kwk, loKC, whll enriiHU itTaki 
Da lice the terflTinc doudi in yondsr east, 
where the streaks of light — grey light too, as 
the " jon grey " of line 19 shows — are not like 
lace ea the clouds, but behind and bursting 
through the crevices that the severing clouds 
leave between them, ragged-edged, fretted and 
pierced like lace. In color, form, fact, the two 
passages correspond with nature. 

Misprints in lira. Clarke's Concordance. 

— A lady correspondent in New Jersey calls our 
attention to the fact that under Tom, Mrs. 
Clarke refers " Notlung teem* but hateful docks" 
to ^flir^ V. V. I instead of v. 3. The other 
curious misprint she mention* — "Fair Milan 
eatkedrat" for " Milan cardinal," in A', jftin, iii 



(under Milan) — has been pointed out beforei ^ [^ 
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A DOg BIJ K TJMBEB. 

THE generaJ and mysterious "boom," of 
which so much has be«n heard of late 
from various parts of (he country, has 
reached the office of the Literary World, 
and its effects are to be observed in the 
present issue, which has been enlarged of 
necessity into a double number — thirty-two 
pages instead of sixteen. No ampler num- 
ber of the paper has ever been printed, and 
only one that was the equal of it; namely, 
the famous "Whittier Number," in 1877. 

Fourteen and a half pages of advertise- 
ments, representing thirty-three publishers, 
the leading and enterprising houses of the 
trade, attest the growing feeling of confi- 
dence and sense of prosperity ; and these 
varied and interesting pages we especially 
commend to our readers as being "reading 
matter" of the most important and instruct, 
ive sort. Their forty-four columns are a pan- 
orama of the best that is being done by our 
publishers (he present season. 

As for the remaining seventeen pages or 
more, they must speak for themselves. 
Some of our usual departments are omitted, 
but we are sure that any lack of variety will 
be pardoned in view of the extra quantity. 



mOKENB-B LETIEBS.' 
A First Notice. 

THE letters embraced In these very 
tastefully bound and printed volumes 
extend over the entire period of their au 
thor's literary life. The earlier are of dates 
prior to the publication of Pick-aiici Papers ; 
thelatestwas written the day before his death. 
Thus the time over which they extend is a 
little more than thirty years The editors have 
included not only letters of friendship and of 
public import, but many private and family 
epistles; and the reader has to thank them 
for thus giving to the world one of the most 
absorbingly interesting books that has ap- 
peared in recent years. It never was more 
true of any mm than of Dickens, that he 
expressed and photographed himself in his 
letters; and what the editors say is quite 
true, that this collection is a supplement — 
and it isan invaluable one — to Mr. Forster's 
Life. The letters inserted in the latter vol- 
ume were, for the most part, those which 
the novelist wrote to the biographer himself; 
and these volumes were very necessary in 
completing the picture of Dickens's charac- 
ter, and leaving it in full relief in history. 

This book, too, is precious, as the very 
last volume of Dickens's writings which 



11 Dickcn: 



we are likely to see. That bright, sparkling 
style, that tenderness of heart and fund of 
cheery humor, that odd, keen, humorous 
way of observing and noting things, that 
appreciation of and afCection for hosts of 
friends, which we already knew to be among 
his most lovable traits, are to be yet once 
more lasted and enjoyed in these pages. 
No author ever succeeded more fully in 
awakening, by his writings, a personal inter- 
est in and affection for the man himself. 
Dickens was anything but the augiut though 
misty figure which many great writers 
present to the far-oS public who can only 
read them. From his earliest attainment to 
fame, till his sudden death in the dining- 
room at Gad's Hill, he was an interesting 
personality. Immense numbers of peoph 
read eagerly whatever was said of his habits, 
his movements, his sayings. He was o 
pressed by the sense of this personal publi 
ity, everywhere he went; much of his later 
life was spent in getting away from his 
innumerable personal admirers. Among the 
large circle of the friends he had attached to 
himself, and to whom he became attached, he 
was always a charming, magnetic, irresisti- 
ble sort of person; and these letters amply 
testify to the strong bonds which bound him 
to them, and them to him. 

All the things that employed, interested, 
amused him are freely chatted about in 
these epistles. We get fresh light as to his 
methods of composition, and divers delight- 
ful facts concerning the books that are so dear 
and familiar to us aU. It is like hearing 
something new and interesting about the 
past of an old acquaintance. We find out 
how " Pickwick " originated; and how the 
mind of the author wavered when he was 
brought face to face with the problem of 
how to dispose of " Little Nell." We read 
with perhaps even greater curiosity the 
"bottom facts" as to his impressions of 
America, both in 1842 and in 1S69; and are 
able to observe how much his first impres- 
s of this country were modified by the 
experiences of his later visit. We read ab- 
sorbing accounts of his adventures as a 
lecturer and as a reader ; and are treated to 
his views on the shifting phases of politics, 
wherein we see, throughout, his hatred of 
shams, and not too reverential regard for 
august traditions. His intense love of the 
drama, and of all things and persons theat- 
:al, is obtrusive on many pages ; nor can 
: be surprised, after reading his glowing 
descriptions of the enthusiasm with which 
ntered into private theatricals, at the 
report, oft-repeated, that much of his for- 
tune was squandered on this and similar 
amusements. 

A great charm of these letters is that they 
em, at least, to have been written without 
any forethought that they might one day be 
read by thousands. They are often careless 
in expression, sometimes reckless, and be- 
tray a manifest condition of high spirits 



which cannot stop to reHecl how the expres 
sions will look even to the person for whom 
the letter is intended. 

We cannot doubt that we have here* the 
real man, as he was in his every day moods, 
ambitions, and affections. He lived, it is 
clear, a very full, active life, if not at ail times 
a very serious one. The question is often 
asked, whether Dickens's works will be eii- 
during. Without attempting here to decide 
upon so dilficult a question as that of the 
immortality of Contemporaneous works, it 
may be said confidently that these letters, 
by confirming and intensifying the interest 
of Dickens's readers in the man himself, 
will do much to give a more lasting popular- 
ity to his works. 

The manner in which these volumes have 
been prepared for publication is to be com- 
mended. The explanatory notes, though 
few, are judicious and valuable as making 
clear allusions in the letters, likely otherwise 
to be obscure to the general reader ; and the 
addition of a good index is one which, in 
days when indexes are often omitted alto- 
gether from works of historical interest, 
should be gratefully mentioned. The pub- 
lishers have dressed the work in a garb 
most neat, and most appropriate to the value 
of the contents. 

George M. Towle. 

MOKLErS UBRABT OF EFQLISH 
LTTEBATUBE. 

THERE always exists a class of readers 
who desire to familiarize themselves 
with general literature, but who have not 
the means of buying all the books they 
need, and who are at too great a distance 
from the large libraries to make it conven- 
i:nt to get books from them. All readers 
like to have in Iheir libraries general views 
of English literature, but, as a rule, auch 
works are of a nature so incomplete as to 
be well-nigh worthless for any but the most 
superficial purposes. 

The only true way to study English writ- 
ers is to go directly to (heir works. It is 
not, however, necessary for all readers to 
read all that each one has written. In this 
>y age advantage must be taken (by all 
but the specialist) of every help that Is 
thorough and trustworthy. If we look over 
the ground to see what most of us have to 
depend upon, we find that the prospect is 
not in all respects cheering. 

Our fathers and mothers were content 
Liith volumes of "elegant extracts," that 
lave now become almost useless, so rapid 
las been the progress of literature in the 
last half century, and so great has been the 
rase of early English scholarship. When 
the present generation was furnished with 
le compendiums of the late Mr. Cleveland, 
felt satisfied, and the admirable works of 
Chambers and Craik were still better in their 
respective ways. Shaw's dry and compressed 
handbook long held its ^\a.ct /aute dt miei^i^ 
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as the Gauls say, bul it contains more than 
the ordinary reader cares to assimilate, and 
much more than the student in any school 
or dbllege that we know can possibly master 
in the time allowed in the curriculum. 

Prof. Morley has made two notable efforts 
to help the student and reader, by giving 
them his " English Writers," which came to 
a sudden stop soon after the time of Chau- 
cer had been reached, and in his " First 
Sketch of English Literature " The first of 
these, though marked by some inaccura- 
cies, it yet the best view of our earlier lit- 
erature; and the second, despite its per- 
plexing arrangement (which has, we under- 
stand, been materially improved by Prof. 
Tyler), has many valuable traits. 

What the reader needs is to b7 brought 
into direct contact with the author's actual 
words. No account of what an author has 
written will accomplish the desired end. 
No one knows this better than Prof. Mor- 
leyhimaelf,and he labored, in the first of the 
works just mentioned, to accomplish what is 
needed. He has, however, done still better 
in his Library of English Lilera/ure, two 
volumes of which lie before us.* In these 
the reader is given the actual words of the 
authors discussed, accompanied with the 
actual illustrations that adorned their works. 
Every advantage is taken of opportunities 
of pulling the reader into sympathy with the 
writer and of givinga chronological "color" 
to the whole. 

Mr. Morley says very truly that we are 
suffering by the learning by rote that has 
been common, of names, dates, and second- 
hand opinions, and have stupefied ourselves 
by the use of elegant extracts. He wishes 
to give his readers an opportunity to get at 
the soul of our literature. To accomplish 
this he reproduces in as complete form as 
possible, and in chronological order, selec- 
tions from the different classes of writings, 
accompanying them with notes explanatory of 
antiquated words, and weaving in, in narra- 
tive form, such information about the writers 
and the circumstances of their times as will 
give the reader, without much trouble, all 
that be needs to understand the subject 
Writers before the Conquest are presented 
in translation, and the glossarial notes at 
the foot of the page make clear the meaning 
of later writers whose words may be diffi- 
cult to understand. The earlier literature 
contains much that is oSeitsive to the re- 
fined ears of our day, and in many instances 
words have been changed, in order to make 
passages in which offensive words occur 
readable by all. 

To show the history of the language, a 
very desirable thing, a number of pa-i^sages 
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have been introduced in the original spelling. 
Full indexes are added, which point out all 
the authors treated, all the passages of his- 
toric English, and all the words explained 
in the notes. 

To our fancy the illustrations are among 
the most important features of this exten- 
sive work. They give, in a roost suggestive 
and agreeable way, a great deal of help to 
the understanding of the spirit of the text. 
Take the first period in the book of Shorter 
Poems, and we have a picture of a Celtic 
brooch found in Roscommon County, en- 
graved of the natural site. The chapter Is 
introduced with a Celtic initial letter from a 
Latin vellum manuscript of the gospels, 
said to be as old as the sixth century. The 
next chapter gives us " A Reader," from a 
thirteenth century MS. in the British Muse- 
um ; the " New-born Child," from the birth 
of Abel, in the manuscript of Cxdmon ; 
" Destroyed by Darts," from a First-English 
MS. ; " In the Grasp of the Gallows," from 
another First-English MS.; "Ploughing," 
from another ; " The Harper," ** Winged 
Arrows," and a "Carouse," from others. 
This plan is carried through all the volumes 
of the series, and must have involved a great 
deal of study as well as of expense. 

The first volume mentioned carries its 
subject from the earliest to the latest times, 
and the same is true of the subsequent ones. 
It is much easier, however, to find in other 
forms what the student and the reader 
need regarding the poems, especially the 
" shorter," ones of our language, than it is 
to get in an inexpensive book the means for 
making one's self familiar with the form and 
progress of the drama. The second volume 
mentioned is almost as good as it could 
be in this respect, and is relatively, there- 
fore, of the greater importance to the reader. 
Not only does the plan of the series enable 
theeditorto give the text of many of the dra- 
matic scenes often heard of and seldom read, 
but by the addition of the cuts and the narra- 
tive text of the editor, one is made to feel a 
sort of acquaintance with dramatic literature 
that it would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Most readers do not care to dwell upon the 
offensive features of the dramatic works of 
the earlier age, and here they are given the 
wheat with6ut the chaff. 

A family in which children are allowed 
access to the volumes of this series will 
have, almost of necessity, a cultivation that 
is eminently desirable and not easy to get 
otherwise. Their ability to appreciate the 
finer charms of thought will be increased, 
and they will know why English literature 
has been so highly eulogized by the greatest 
masters. Many will not be satisfied with 
what they get here, but will find themselves 
educated up lo a grade that demands a more 
thorough acquaintance with all that is good 
and noble and true in our letters, THls is 
Ihe end that l'r»f. Morley wuuld doulitless 
be mubt pleased to have his books serve. 



We do not think they can fail to accom- 
plish it 

A word should be added in praise of the 
part the publishers have had in the prepara- 
tion of the series, for without their foresight 
and appreciation of what the public ought 
to demand, the books would have lacked 
much that an intelligent enterprise has now 
given them the advantage of. We commend 
the books to all our readers. 

Arthur Gilmam. 
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BATASD TAILOB'S BTTTDZES H fiEB- 
HAS liirEEATDIlE," 
O litera'ry man of America has shown 
more industry and versatility than 
Bayard Taylor. At first he wandered the 
earth over, his pen everywhere restless as 
his feet; and, though Humboldt may have 
slurred his genius, his coimtrymen have al- 
ways felt that he wandered not in vain. His 
harp, meantime, was that of a worthy min- 
strel'; again, in due season, he came with 
Kennett and yohn Godjrty's Forfunts to 
stand in the company of the story-tellers. 
Later he has aspired to a position among the 
grander poets ; and at length with the trans- 
lation of Fault, and now in this posthumous 
volume, StudUi in G*rma» Ultratttrt, he 
seeks a footing among the men of erudition. 
Few careers in the history of literature have 
met with success so prompt so continuous, 
so brilliant 

'^KiK>\^ StudUi in German UUraiure c^iv- 
cism is disarmed by the modesty of the title, 
and by the fact that death came totheauthtw 
before his work was complete. Mr. Boker, 
in his enthusiastic preface, tells us it was 
Mr. Taylor's plan to write a book which 
should serve as an introductioa to German 
literature. That purpose the book will well 
serve. A succinct account is given of the 
development of Geiman literature from the 
earliest period to the death of Goethe; 
the translations and accounts of books show 
a mastery of the language and the widest 
reading; the author's sense of proportion is, 
in the main, excellent; his criticism sympa- 
thetic and full of the finest taste. If thieves 
may be set to catch thieves, why not poets 
to catch poets ? Certainly, in his illustra- 
tions, Mr. Taylor drags to light many a 
subtly- lurking felicity which would have 
escaped a less delicate sense. The style 
throughout is a fine specimen of literary 
art; it is no unpleasant intrusion that the 
personality of the writer steps plainly from 
time to time into the pages. We wish he 
had thought it proper more often than he 
has to speak of his own acquaintance with 
tlie homes and haunts of the men whom he 
celebrates. The careful reader, however, 
find here and there a fault, more fre- 
quently negative than positive, omissions 
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which the author would no doubt have made 
good if his life had been spared to prepare 
bis book for the press, or if he could have 
extended his plan. 

We can only praise the account given of 
the earliest literature, "the primitive poetry 
of Germany, falling lilie Ihe blows of a 
hammer and dinting the memory vrith their 
alliterative words, helping to make the pop- 
ular mind ductile and softer for the rccept- 
tion of ideas." Among the minnesingers, 
Walther von der Vogelweide is most happily 
presented, receiving such justice as only a 
brother poet could give. It is, however, 
not enough to say of Hadlaub of Ziirich 
that he was the' author of "very sweet 
pastoral and harvest songs;" far more re- 
markable as he was for grotesque absurdity, 
being in this respect, after Ulrich von Lich- 
tenstein, whom he perhaps imitated, the 
most conspicuous Illustration of the curious 
follies Into which the minnesingers some- 
times fell. We do not believe, either.'that 
it can be shown that the minnesingers were 
" almost never coarse," or that they were not 
imitators of the troubadours ; in which latter 
assertion Mr. Taylor is tinder the influence 
of German scholars, whose antipathy to 
everything French knows no bounds of 
space or time. 

Satisfactory though the general treatment 
is of the court epics and their principal 
writers, Hartmann von Aue, Gottfried von 
Strassbutg, and Wolfram von E^chenbach', 
it is somewhat singular that Hartmann's 
most interesting work, Der arme Heinrick, 
receives little notice. Gervinus claims, in- 
deed, with justice, that the self-sacrifice of 
the heroine, who oEFers up her life to save 
her lord, is less admirable than it would be 
if it were not so plain that she expected in 
that way to reach eternal bliss. With every 
deduction, however, il Is a beautiful tale, 
and, elaborated as it has been by Longfel- 
low in the " Golden Legend," has charmed 
the present century more, no doubt, than it 
did the thirteenth. It deserves, at any rate, 
particular notice in any account of the litera- 
ture of that time. Mr. Taylor's mention is 
of the barest; while an unfriendly critic 
might say that he goes out of his way to 
compliment Longfellow. 

The account of the "Nibelungen Lied" 
is to be commended highly. The author is 
more moderate in his judgment than the 
writers who see In that work the great epic 
of the world ; and yet far enough from such 
depreciation as that of Frederick the Great, 
who thought it " not worth a charge of pow- 
der." He gracefully says: 

There is the same diSerence between it and 
Homer as between a Druid circle of huge gran- 
ite biiulders, although overgrown with ivy and 
wild blossoms and encircled by a forest tA north- 
ern pine, and a symmetrical marble temple on a 
sunny headland beside the blue sea. 

We notice a contradiction which Mr. Tay- 
lor's editors might certainly have taken the 



liberty to correct. The " Nibelungen Lied " 
and " Gudrun " are spoken of, on page 63, 

as having 

floated along almost unnoticed and working ufion 
the race by very slow and subtle agencies. Their 
influence on the German authors of our day has 
been much ^rearer than il appears lo have been 
upon the minstrels of the Middle Ages: 

whereas we have, upon page 130 : 

The popularity of the "NibelunECn Lied" 
would inspire imitations, rival epics, based, like 
itself, on older lays, and even fanciful continua. 
lions of the same story. Many of these still 



The latter account is the truer one. For 
a time after its appearance, the " Nibelungen 
Lied" was popular and much imitated, fall- 
ing into neglect in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth i^enturies, when, with deeper barbar- 
ism, a worse taste came to prevail. - We 
think also that Mr. Taylor, with all his fine 
discrimination, has failed to do justice to 
the most noteworthy excellence of the Ger- 
man epic — the depth of moral sensibility 
which pervades it, and which, in one direc- 
tion at least, puts it even above Homer. It 
is surprising that so little is said of the story 
of Rijdiger, which is realty the glory of the 
" Nibelungen Lied." 

With the chapter upon Luther and the 
literature of the important period of the Ref- 
ormation, we find no fault In the space 
occupied, the treatment could not have been 
better ; but it cannot be said that the subject 
is viewed in proper persjwctive, when about 
the same number of pages is given to the 
treatment of the literature of the dreary 
seventeenth century; a time which Mr. Tay- 
lor confesses was, as regards literature, "al- 
most a desert, the annals of scarcely any 
other nation showing so long a period of 
barrenness." It is, moreover, a serious de- 
fect in this chapter that, while some inferior 
names receive extended notice, the hymn- 
writer Gerhardt, who, in point of merit and 
influence, is really the first poet of his cen- 
tury, receives but slighting 



He inaugurated a mild, gentle, half-ecstatic 
form of devotion, rather a sentiment than an 
force; and. coming immediately after ihc 



This is scant justice to the man who, by 
leading devotional poetry back to the pop- 
ular tone of Luther, saved it from destruc- 
tion. Gerhardt became, indeed, the second 
creator of the Kirchen-LUd, as Luther was 
the first It preserves to this day the char- 
acter which he gave it Every hymn-book 
contains numbers of his hymns, many of 
which, beautiful in piety and simplicity, have 
become veritable •volki-lUder. They would 
have been transmitted to immortality even 
without the aid of printing. Some of Ger- 
hardt's songs, in English adaptations, are 
scarcely less known to us than to the Ger- 



Nor do we think proportion is i»operly 
oljserved in the chapter upon Klopstock, 
Wieland, and Herder. .We confess to a 
cordial liking for the sunny, long-winded 
Wieland, who generously took Goethe to 
his heart without a sign of envy even while 
the transcendent man was cruelly supplant- 
ing him in the estimation of the German 
public, and touched the foibles of his coun- 
trymen with such good-natured ridicule. But 
his constructions are so ponderous and elab- 
orate I So little effective satire to the vast, 
inert mass I At best, the only excellences 
that can be claimed for htm are elegance 
and a fairly pleasant wit; and we protest at 
the injustice of giving more space to biro 
than to the lofty Herder. Mr. Taylor de- 
scribes the influence of Herder very happily 
as "procreative, not creative," "suggestive," 
"fructifying," but scarcely does justice to 
the powers and accomplishments of the 
great Weimar preacher. If fault is to be 
found with his writings for their fragment- 
ary character, those of Lessing are still more 
open to censure on that score; but, before 
Lessing, all weapons of criticism] drop from 
Mr. Taylor's hands. He reverences most 
cordially the great achiever of the " Lao- 
coOn," an admiration with which we sympa- 
thize; and no chapter of the volume is more 
thoroughly satisfactory than this. Especially 
appropriate and striking is the following 
passage : 

Lessing's career might be compared to a pnre, 

keen blast of mountain wind let loose upon a 
company of enervated persons dozing m an 
atmosphere of exhausied ingredients and stale 
perfumes. Il was a breath (3 life; but ii made 
Ihem shriek and shudder. When they tried 10 
close the window upon him, he smashed the 
panes ; and (hen, with tlie irreverence of all free, 
natural forces, be began to blow the powder from 
their wigs, and the wigi from their heads. 

As regards Mr. Taylor's treatment of 
Goethe, there is little opportunity for stric- 
ture. The man's greatness is unveiled 
with most reverent hands. The treatment, 
however, is none too reverent; in fact, 
justice is hardly done to the greatness of 
Goethe in the fields of science. The reader 
will regret that the consideration is so short 
A hint is now and then given of what Mr. 
Taylor might have said, had there been 
space ; and it is sometimes disappointing 
enough that he is reticent. For instance, 
as regards the much-debated subject of 
Goethe's relations with Christiane Vulpius, 
first his mistress, then his wife, it is quite 
exasperating to read: 

When I was last in Weimar, I discovered a 
great many facts which throw an entirely new 
fight on this subject. Chrisliane was an unedu- 
cated woman from a much lower rank in sodeiy ; 
but she understood Goethe's nature as no one 
else did. 

The puizled student of Goethe's life would 
like much to know these facts. In what 
matiner Mr. Taylor would treat Faait, the 
world, of course, knows well. If the read- 
ing public^ rctaioB its' senses, we do not 
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think it can be made to feel that the Second 
Part «ril] stand any comparison in merit with 
the first. Perhaps Matthew Arnold goes 
too far in saying that the " First Part is the 
only one that counts ;" and the French critic, 
Edmond Scherer, that "It is dead of a hy- 
pertrophy of reflection, a mere mass of sym- 
bols, hieroglyphics, sometimes even mystifi- 
cations. What decadence, good heavens ! 
and what a melancholy thing is old age!" 
Bui this is true-, the first part is life itself; 
cut it in any line, and it would bleed. A 
life lurks, no doubt, in the Second Part; but 
how padded into distortion! 

We have nothing to say of the chapter 
upon Schiller, eacept that it is new to us 
that Schiller owed nothing of his capacity 
to his mother. We are glad to have the 
author, in his concluding chapter upon 
Richter, admit that there are wide diversi- 
ties of opinion as regards his merits; and, 
while expressing his own conviction of the 
greatness of the man, not speak contempt- 
uously of such as find it difficult to make 
"head or tail" in the extraordinary bash of 
sense and nonsense, of pathos, drivel and 
wit, presented by the extraordinary Bay- 
reuth provider. It is quite extraordinary 
that Mr. Taylor, dissenting strongly from 
(he view that the Germans have no humor, 
and giving examples to sustain himself, 
makes no mention of Heinrich Heine, who, 
in this respect, stands among his country- 
men perfectly unmatched — possessed of a 
force of wit only to be paralleled, we be- 
lieve, by the greatest names of the world. 

In these dosing chapters, however, as 
everywhere, we find far more to admire and 
agree with than to dissent from. From first 
to last it is the work of a puostaking scholar 
who can select with' rare discernment what 
should come into the foreground of atten- 
tion, and has the power of expressing his 
own views with extraordinary grace. We 
do not think that Mr. Boker's language, in 
speaking of the concluding chapter, is ex- 
cessive when applied to the whole book : "It 
is filled with the light of discovery, and 
abounds with the most subtle and suggest- 
ive critical analysis." It is to be regarded 
as a fitting crown of Bayard Taylor's literary 
labors. 

HINOB HOTIOES. 

Art in America. By S- G. W. Benjamin. 
[Harper & Brothers, (4.00.] Mr. Benjamin, 
his pen barely dry from the writing of Com- 
ttmporary Art in Eiir^, has now produced 
a companion work on Art im Amtriea, of 
somewhat broader scope, however, than its 
predecessor, in that it undertakes to cover 
the whole field historically, while at the same 
time it surveys the present situation, and 
supplies, if not always elaborate criticism, the 
materials for a comparative estimate, which, 
in the case of the average non-professional 
reader, is what is most desired. Few of us 



can ever look at art as artists do ; but we do 
want an intelligent eye, and a judgment 
trained to some extent; and if we are to 
study art at home, we need first of all some 
general sketch of what has been done and 
is now doing for it Indeed, it cannot be 
said, considering the present rate of art de- 
velopment in this country, that this outfit 
will long be sufficient There is perhaps no 
point at which the national taste is more 
rapidly undergoing development and culti- 
vation than just here ; and such a book as 
this of Mr. Benjamin's is a sign of the times. 
We do not know of exactly the man so well 
qualified as he to write such a book. By 
profession a painter, by practice a writer, by 
temper a critic, he has the knowledge and 
the various skills requisite to the work in a 
marked degree. Art study, too, is made a 
delight when it is furnished with accessories 
like those the publishers have supplied in 
this volume. In materials and in workman- 
ship, it Is one of the most sumptuously 
elegant books ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press; befitting its title, and itself an 
illustration of one branch of art. The en- 
graving on p. 153, for example, in design and 
execution is a most graceful and charming 
piece of work, and the pictures throughout, 
which are all illustrative of the text, are re- 
markably fine. Mr. Benjamin has gone over 
his ground thoroughly, and there are few 
names on the American artist roll which he 
does not mention and assign a rank to. We 
miss Badger, who was the famous portrwt 
painter of Boston, half a century ago, and 
Miss Lea — we think that was the name — 
whose portraits distinguished the American 
department of the Art Exhibition at the 
Ceotenoial. Of course where such compre- 
hension is attempted, the movement must 
be rapid and the touch light, but the move- 
ment never seems careless nor the touch 
bungling. The special value of the work is 
its abundant information respecting the per- 
sonalities and styles of living American 
painters, so that it becomes really a guide- 
book to existing schools, and a chart of 
existing tendencies. 

A Tttatite oh Hygiene and Public Health, 
Edited by Albert H. Buck, M.D. [William 
Wood & Co. 2voU. J12.] Dr. Buck, who 
is favorably known as editor of Ziemssen's 
Cyclopadia of Ike Practice of Medicine, has 
done a good service to his profession and to 
the public by planning and executing the 
present work. In translating Ziemssen, it 
was thought advisable to omit the first vol- 
ume, relating to public health, as the subject 
was treated almost wholly from a German 
standpoint, and the sanitary situation in 
Germany is materially different from that 
in this country. It was believed, however, 
that a treatise on public and private hygiene, 
written with special reference to the differ- 
ent conditions in the United States, would 
meet with favor, not only (rom physicians. 



but among all educated classes. Hence the 
work'now before us. It consists of a series 
of essays, specially prepared by different 
writers noted in the departments of science 
which their subjects severally cover. Sur- 
geon Billings, U. S. A., furnishes a long 
and able introduction on the Causes &f Dis- 
ease and the Jurisprudence of Hygiene. 
Among the topics and contributors following 
are. Infant Hygiene, Dr. Jacobi; Food and 
Drink, Dr. Tyson ; Drinking Water and 
Public Water Supplies, Prof. W. R. Nichols ; 
The Atmosphere, Dr. Lincoln; General 
Principles of Hospital Construction, Dr. 
Brower; and Public Nuisances, Dr. Tracy. 
The various hygienic aspects of human oc- 
cupations are treated in five papers, and 
those of Public Health in eleven', these last 
two general subjects occupying exclusively 
the second of the two volumes of the work. 
Other topics treated are Physical Exercise, 
Care of the Person, Soil and Water, Adul- 
teration of Food, Small Pox and other Con- 
tagious Diseases, the Hygiene of Syphilis, 
Disinfectants, Village Sanitary Associations, 
and School Hygiene. Most of the articles 
have bibliographies, and a large number are 
illustrated. There is considerable difference 
in their length and elaborateness, but the 
general scope is sufficient, and the style is 
excellent for the purpose of such a work, 
while much of the writing is of marked 
ability. Interesting information on practical 
points, and occasional statistical tables, add 
to the value. The importance of preventive 
measures and medicines in yellow fever and 
cholera is emphasized. Alcohol, we notice, is 
classed by Dr. Tyson among accessory foods ; 
but he calls attention to the common error 
of attributing to it a power to enable the 
consumer to endure extreme cold; and Dr. 
Hayes, the Arctic explorer, is brought to 
bear witness that, instead of enabling one 
to endure greater cold, alcohol actually re- 
duces that capacity to a minimum. In 
speaking of soups and beef-teaa, Dr. Tyson 
also shows why these preparations arc 
ordinarily little more than stimulants, and, 
as such, incapable of supplying nutrition or 
maintaining life. Of the work as a whole 
we cannot speak too highly. It deserves to 
be placed in every public library, and if it 
could be read by every family, the amount 
of good which it would do is incalculable. 
The publishers, as might be expected, have 
done their work in an exceUent style. 

Life of Benedict Arnold : hit Patriotism 
and hit Treason. By Isaac N. Arnold. 
[Chicago: Jansen. McClurg & Co. Ja-So.] 
That deep compassion which seeks to re- 
member only what is best in a fallen man 
has produced a new life of Benedict Arnold. 
'Xmold's Hfe forms the subject of one of the 
volumes in Sparki't American Biography, 
and has been given with more or less full- 
ness by Irving, Bancroft, and other histori- 
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present work (whose name, oddly enough, is 
Arnold, though he claims no relationship) 
thinks that prejudice has prevented them 
from treating it justly. " Americans," he 
says, "have been taught to think of Arnold 
as a traitor. 1 appeal to a just and generous 
people IQ remember that he was a patriot 
also ; that no one ever shed his blood more 
freely for the liberties of his country, and 
that it was Washington who declared that 
no more bnve, active, spirited, no more 
sensible officer 'filled any place ' in the Rev- 
olutionary army." This sympathy, though 
it leads him to set forth at length the possi- 
ble excuses of Arnold's treachery, is not so 
perverted as to excuse it " For General 
Arnold, the patriot and soldier, I ask a fair 
hearing, and justice; for Benedict Arnold, 
the traitor, 1 have no plea but 'guilty.'" 
That Arnold was brave, no one who studies 
his daring, almost Quixotic, attack upon 
Quebec, his plucky fight on Lake Cham- 
plain, and his reckless exposure at Saratoga, 
can doubt; that he could be generous, kind, 
and attractive, is proved by many noble acts 
and by the number of his warm friends be- 
fore his fall ; but it is equally evident that 
he was proud, extravagant, unforgiving, and 
'czcessively ambitious. These quali ~ 
proved his destruction ; and there is 
more sad contrast than that between the 
intimate friend of Washington and the 
who, hated by his countrymen, despised by 
his associates, struggling with poverty, and 
unable to appreciate even the tender care 
a most lovable wife, turned against himself 
all the venom of his pride and passion. 
The attempt to arouse sympathy for Arnold 
we fear will be vain. It may be that thi 
world does him injustice ; but in her hurried 
course she has little time to reconsider the 
verdict already given — a verdict summed 
up in the single word, traitor. The book in 
question is evidently written di novo, and to 
some extent from new and original sources 
of information, including some family papers 
obtained in England. It is handsomely 
printed, with a tine portrait of Arnold, and 
a good index. Though its contents are in 
a measure a special plea, yet the author 
has evidently tried to use his materials 
honestly, and it may be recommended as a 
good biography of a noted, if not 
worthy, man. 

7'he ConstituiioHol History of England, 
1760-1S60, with supplementary chapters, 
1860-1871, by Sir Thomas Erskine May. 
[A. C. Armstrong & Son. 13.50-] The judi- 
cious discretion and calm temper which 
marked this book are again seen in the pages 
which sketch, perhaps too briefly, the very 
important events of the ten years between 
1861 and 1S71. But the Reform Bill of 1867 
has not a tithe of the space and attention 
given to it which its importance demands. 
Nor has the author seen lit to take advan- 
tage of the striking features in the passage 



of the Act It is a curious piece of legislative 
history, affording an exact parallel to the 
passage of Peel's Corn Law Legislation, with 
the suggestive difference that Disraeli did 
Peel's political ostracism. The Bill 
was passed chietiy by the address of Dis- 
~ himself; a bill to which the conserva- 
party who passed it had always been 
opposed; a bill which was more generous 
and radical in its provisions than could have 
been carried by a Liberal government But 
for constructive and destructive legislation 
Gladstone's ministry is conspicuous. The 
Irish Church was disestablished ; the evicted 
Irish tenants permitted to claim compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements ; ele- 
mentary education was firmly rooted ; dis- 
senters were admitted to the universities ; 
and [in 1872] the secret ballot given to the 
interested reader the brevity 
of the chapter is almost painful. The author 
probably felt himself too near the events 
described to venture on much ; but he might, 
at least, have given the provisions of the 
Irish Land Bill. Indeed the reader of the 
whole book will be disappointed, if he hoped 
to learn from it anything of the history of the 
present land question. In all probability the 
author may have an important chapter 
add on that subject before he dies. 

Mr. Justin Winsor's Reader's Handbook 
of the Revolution is valuable not only for 
what it is in itself, but for what it promises, 
for, says the author, " it is intended, if the 
system of this handbook proves practically 
useful, to follow this initial volume with 
others, covering themes of History, Biogra- 
phy, Travel, Philosophy, Science, Literature, 
and Art." In this pioneer of a possible 

the attempt is made to furnish readt 
with guidance to the literature of the Am 
Revolution. What an intelligent libra- 
would tell an applicant, who wanted to 
know what were the works, and the best 
works, on the different branches of that 
subject, is here totd in a neat volume of 338 
pages, twenty-three of which are occupied 
with an index. There might have been 
also a syllabus of the contents, to map out 
the whole field to the eye. That the work 
has been intelligently and competently done 
needs no testimony from us. The knowledge 
required to stock such a directory is pecul- 
iar, both in kind and degree ; and there are 
comparatively few men who could compete 
with the librarian of Harvard College in 
such a task. 

Our Own Country, Illustrated. [Cas- 
sell, Pelter & Galpin. J3.00.] "See Paris, 
and die," says the proverb. See England, 
and die, say we. And never do we say it 
more longingly than when we take in hand 
book like this, which Mr. Alfred Rimmer 
might have written, though neither title-page 
nor introduction give any hint of the auth 



small folio ; not very thick, but beautiful by- 
means of good paper, broad page, clear type, 
and profuse illustrations ; and engaging as 
only a " field-book " of rural England, after 
the Lossing pattern, can be. 

The places chosen for description are for the 

di representing the cJasB to which it belongs. 
alionil scenery; great commercial cities; 
icieni castles, abbej^ and manor-houses; pri- 
eval antiquities like Slonehei^e ; the old har- 
lurs of the country, some of which, tike certain 
of (he Cinque Ports, are famous rather fc-r the 
helci by them in past agea, than for their 
present importance, whilst othcm, like Plymouth 
or Portsmouth, have steadily increased in repu- 
tation ; battle-fields, like Towton or Edgebill; 
cathedrals and great churches) these are among 
the principal subjects to be described in Our 
- miry. 

These specifications of the preface are well 
the book itself, which, with- 
out following any particular order or 
topographical plan, suffices to cover some 
twenty centers of interest and to blend pio 
turesque description, history, tradition, and 
poetic sentiment in very effective propor- 
tions. English soil is so saturated with 
associations, that one can scarcely touch it 
with his foot anywhere without a flow of 
annals and romance under the pressure. 
The many illustrations are generally very 
good, some of them are excellent, and here 
and there a really exquisite bit of English 
scenery embellishes a page. There is noth- 
ing better in the book than the sections of 
large-scale maps worked into the text which 
give the reader the best of an idea of 
villages, streams, hills, woodlands, highways 
and by-lanes ; and the plans of larger cities 
and towns are also a useful feature. Take it 
all in all, it is some time since we have 
seen a work the perusal of which comes 
nearer to leaving the impression of a per^ 
sonal visit to the country described, and the 
benefit of a study of its countenance and 
character on the spot. The ambiguous title 
,hould have been modified for an American 
edition. 

Notes on Railroad Accidents. By Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. [G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
{1.25.] Mr. Adams has long been a student 
of railroad science, and his position at the 
head of the railroad commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts has given him a position of un- 
equaled observation and commanding influ- 
ence. In the present volume he has 
gathered accounts of a number of the more 
remarkable railway accidents that have oc- 
curred during the past twenty-five years in 
this country and abroad, and has made 
these the basis for a large amount of futhful 
criticism and suggestion upon practical topics 
of railroad management. The lover of 
horrible and harrowing recital will find in 
these pages full and carefully sifted particu- 
lars of such terrible disasters as those at 
Abergele in Wales, Revere in Massachusetts, 
and Ashtabula in Ohio ; and the student of 

ience will be rewarded by an intelligent 



ship. The book is a large octavo, almost a , examination of systems of signals, compet- 
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ing brakes, and siatii-tics of accident and 
death rales. By application of current im- 
provemeDts the perils of raill-oading are 
r;tpid1y being reduced to the lowest terms. 
The Miller platform and the West ingho use 
brake have already contributed materially 
to the public safety. The "block ay.stem," 
as it is called, Mr, Adams thinks is destined 
to be superseded, but he makes much of 
what is known as the '* interlocking " system 
of switching at crowded terminal stations. 
He writes throughout in an admirably calm 
and judicial temper, and his data, showing 
that modern travel by railroad is about fifty 
times safer than was old-time travel by 
stage-coach, ought to have reassuring effect 
upon all timid minds. The volume is a con- 
tribution of unique character and very great 
importance to the Mterature of the social 
f-tbric and its life, made so alike by its sub- 
ject and its execution. 

The U/e and Wrilingt of Thomas De 
Qiiincey, which appeared about two years 
ago, has now been republished, the two 
volumes of the original edition being bound 
in one. The author, who writes over the 
pseudonym of H. A. Page, has inwoven into 
his account a number of De Quincey's tet- 
ters, arranged in a separate index fur ready 
reference, but scattered freely throughout 
the work. Personal reminiscences are con- 
tributed by the e.isayist's intimate friends, 
and interesting records are added relating 
to his disease and his last days. Perhapi 
no English mjn of letters of this period 
awakens more personal interest than De 
Quincey.and this new edition of his memoirs 
may lay claim to a good degree of public 
attention. [Chas Scribner'a Sons, ^z.jo.] 

Hiitory of the Christian Church. By W. 
M. Blackburn, D.D. [Hitchcock & Walden. 
I3.00.I Dr. lllackbum, in his title-page, 
styles himself "Professor of Church His- 
tory, Chicago," as if Chicago were nothing 
else than a theological seminary. But, who- 
ever he may be, and whatever his position 
in the "Lake City" of the West, hi 
written, we are bound to say, a very good 
church history. It is no small feat to tell 
the whole story of the development of 
Christianity and the church within the com- 
pass of about seven hundred octavo pages. 
But Dr. Blackburn has done it. What 
more, he has succeeded in imparting to it 
little pictures que ness of detail, so that his 
facts and figures are far from being ti 
much for him and his narrative in cons 
quence dry reading. He is master of a 
vigorous and racy style, and some of his 
thumb-nail portraits of the fathers, the 
schoolmen, the reformers, and the political 
leaders in conjunction with them, are as 
good as anything of the kind we have ever 
seen. We should guess that the author is a 
Methodist ; but he writes with a good degree 
of impartiality, and in general does justice 



all divisions and branches of the church. 

It would have been well, perhaps, bad he 

re space to the separation between 

the Greek and Latin churches ; but in the 

department of very modern church history, 

for the last century, for example, he Is full 

and satisfactory. We should not know 

here to look for a better summary of the 

religious history of this period. In fact, the 

whole work gives a grand idea of the main 

and sweep of the Christian church, 

commend it to anybody who would 

like, by means of a single book and at a 

single reading, to refresh his mind as to the 

progress of eighteen Christian centuries. 

The historical charts which accompany the 

work are ingenious and suggestive. 

The Exploration of the World. By Jules 
Verne. [Charles Scribner's Sons. tZ-S°-] 

this large and showy volume Jules Verne 
lays aside his long and well-sustained char- 
acter of a prodigious fabulist ano nineteenth 
century Munchausen, and appears as a sober 
and matter-of-fact historian. Conceiving of 
the earth as it was at the beginning, a vast 
and unknown territory, he follows the foot- 
steps of the pioneer discoverers as they 
push out into the darkness and the danger, 
and carry up and down the lamp of civiliza- 
tion whose light is to envelop the globe 
The volume pursues the subject as far as 
to the end of the seventeenth century, and 
though nothing is said of other volum* 
it is understood that they are to come. Th 
expectation should reconcile the reader 
the insufficient treatment of Polar Exploi 
tions, and the omission of Africa altogether. 
These important topics are probably to be 
taken up hereafter. The volume has also 
forgotten to index itself. M. Verne will 
please understand that no book goes into 
good company in this country without 
index. A spiecial and excellent feature of 
the work is the number of engravings from 
curious old maps and prints, which give 
quite a flavor of the antique to its pages, 
and most of which will be new to nine 
readers out of ten. 

The work of commentary -making goes 
steadily on. A volume on Numbtrs and 
Deuteronomy completes Lange's great Bibcl. 
werk, a monument of modern Biblical 
scholarship; and, in the preface to it, the 
impiortant announcement is made that an 
original American volume upon the Apocry- 
pha is to be added. The author of this ie 
Rev. Wm. C. Bissel), D. D., and it is now 
passing through the press. [C. Scribner's 
Sons. $5.] — A second volume of the abridg- 
ment of " The Speaker's Commentary," 
known as "The Student's Commentary," is 
out, covering the historical books of the Old 
Testament from Joshua to Esther, inclusive. 
This edition might have done better for the 
public by omitting the text and giving the 
entire space to notes. [E. P. Duiton St. Co. 



Ij.So.]— Of '■The Handy Commentary," 
four volumes are before us: Mark [fi.oo], 
John \i\.zi^Acti [$i.3Sj and I Corinthians 
[75c.]. In this commentary, the materials 
of Bishop Ellicott's recent and larger work 
ight over into a somewhat different 
form, with special reference to the wants of 
schools. The notes are abundant, and 
jched in simple language. The books, 
books, are exceedingly attractive. [Cas- 
sell, Petler & Galpln.]— Professor Shedd, 
of the Union (Presbyterian) Theological 
in New York, who may be de- 
scribed as the war-horse of high old Augus- 
and Calvinistic theology, has written 
a commentary on Rotnant, in which difficult 
book he is probably as much at home as 
were any of the fathers or schoolmen. He 
gives the Greek text in full, and in his notes, 
which are copious, is technically critical, 
with special reference to the wants of 
students and ministers. The work Is of dis- 
tinct theological importanceand value, but far 
away from the capacity of unlearned readers. 
[C. Scribner's Sons. $3.00.] — Dr. Henry 
Cowles, a patient, meritorious, and unpre- 
tending scholar of Oberlin, O., is slowly 
going over the Bible with a useful commen- 
tary in successive but independent volumes; 
of which that on The Shorter Epistles of St 
Paul has just speared. If not a brilliant 
guide, he is trustworthy, which is better, 
and his series deserves a place on the 
shelves of every Bible student [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.00.] 

Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, who are rapidly 
taking a leading place among American 
publishers, and are getting about as many 
literary irons in the fire as any house we 
know of, have begun the publication, in 
parts, of a Dictionary of Commerce, edited 
by Dr. DeColange, the compiler of that ex- 
cellent work, Zell's Eneyclopadia. The plan 
seems to be to compile out of existing cyclo- 
paedias, and from fresh sources of infor.na- 
tion, under one alphabet, a complete diction- 
ary of business, manufactures, finance, trade, 
commerce, public works, etc., etc. ; such a 
volume as would be most commonly con- 
sulted in the bank, the counting-room, the 
railway office, and the directors' room. The 
idea is a good one, and the editor is welt 
fitted to his task. The four numbers before 
us give promise of an intelligent and practi- 
cally useful cyclopxdia, which will fill a place 
of its own, about midway between such 
companions as Appletons' and Knight's. 
We find many subjects entered which are 
treated at greater length in other works ; 
but on the other hand, far more subjects are 
included, for light upon which we might look 
elsewhere in vain. Inadequacies, so far as 
we have been able to examine, are infrequent 
An account of all railroads is one excellent 
feature. The illustrations are more to be 
praised for their number than their gil^Ity> . 
but the paper and ^rpc »% good'r-llw'mwsV-. 
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gins are spacious, and the general appear- 
ance attract! ve. Tlie work is to be completed 
in twenty-five parts, at 50 cents each, to 
make one volume of 1,200 pages; and we 
shall take occasion to apeak of it more at 
length hereafter. 

Under the title of Tkt Unmrtieed Things 
of Scripture, Bishop Kip, of California, has 
gathered the contents of what might be 
called a Biblical commonplace book com- 
piled with special reference to important 
points of facts or doctrine underlying the 
surface of Scripture. " The silence of 
Scripture " has already been expounded by 
others; we have here a somewhat similar 
execution of a somewhat different purpose. 
The Bishop, on his way from Exodus to 
Revelation, stops to pick up objects which 
others might pass by as worthless pebbles, 
but which, under his showing, prove to be 
gems of light or beauty. The book is a 
useful one for readers of a religious taste; 
and is instructive as well as interesting, but 
it very much needs an index, which has been 
left out [T. Whittaker. ti.oo.] 

The publishers of Scribntr'x Monthly and 
St. Nicholas, spurred perhaps by a recent 
declaration of the Saturday Reviea> that 
American wood engravers are the best' in 
the world, have hit on the bold and original 
plan of issuing in an elegant large quarto, 
impressions of about a hundred specimen 
woodcuts selected from their magazines — as 
if to show under the most favorable condi- 
tions, not what American wood engravers 
can do, but what they have been doing right 
along, month after month, and year after 
year. We venture to say that if the design- 
ers and engravers in the service of the 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. had known at the 
outset to what a test their work was thus to 
be put before the public eye, they could not 
have surpassed their achievement as it now 
stands. Each impression is printed in the 
midst of a very large and slightly tinted 
page, so as to give it fine effect ; though we 
do not know that as a rule the effect of these 
plates is any better than that of the pages 
of the magazines themselves. This Portfolio, 
though it must serve inevitably as an im- 
mense advertisement of the artistic merit 
and value of Scribner's and St. Nicholas, is 
really a thing of grace and beauty by itself; 
and as such will strike the eye and open the 
purse-strings, we doubt not, of many a 
Christmas purchaser. We may add that 
the presswork of the Portfolio has extended 
over half a year, and that only a thousand 
copies have been printed. [Scribner & Co. 
(10.00.] 

If anybody wants more biography of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob rt id omne 
genus, he may find it in a little volume on 
the Patriarchs, the joint work of Rev. Drs. 
William Hanna and Canon Norris. The 



contents are reprinted from the Bible Edu- 
cator, but have been carefully revised for 
the present purpose. A good map prefaces 
the book. [Cassell, Petter& Galpin. ti.50.] 

Under the general title of Hammock Sto- 
ries the Authors' Publishing Company has 
gathered in one neat volume the three 
sketches " Nobody's Business," " Lily's 
Lover," and "Our Winter Eden," previously 
published in separate form. The latter 
describes a pleasant tropical experience, 
which would be particularly enjoyed by 
Northern readers during the next few 
months, [fi.25.] — The steady demand for 
that charming story of child-life in Holland, 
Halts Brinker; or The Silver Skates, is 
evinced by the appearance of a fresh copy of 
the f 1.50 edition, which is somewhat illus- 
trated, [C. Scribner's Sons.]— The Puilish- 
trs' Trade List Annual, 1879, composed of 
the price-lists of all American publishers, 
with Summary, Reference List, etc., makrs an 
immense and rather dry-looking volume, but 
one whose importance for all who have any 
relation with book-world can hardly be over- 
estimated. [F. Leypoldt "}— Rudder Grange, 
Mr. Stockton's extravagania, has been re- 
printed from Scribner's Monthly in a neat 
volume of 370 pages. Some people have 
pronounced it amusing, but we cannot hon- 
estly say that we have found it so. [C. 
Scribner's Sons. Si. as]— The book vaguely 
entitled Footprints contains relations, in a re- 
ligious tone of voice, of the lives of the Wes- 
leys, George Fox, Mohammed, John Huss, 
and John Falk, all by F. E. Cooke. It be- 
longs on the Sunday school shelf. [A. Wil- 
liams Sl Co. 60c.]— Rev. S. W. Hanks has 
brought out a new edition of his Black 
Valley Railroad allegory, calling it The 
Crystal River, and illustrating it with a 
series of startling pictures. As a temperance 
weapon It has a sharp edge and a massive 
handle. [Congregational Publishing Society. 

TAi Dori Bible GaJltry. [New York Fine 
Art Publishing Co. fio.] It would be super- 
fluous, in speaking of this work, to enter into 
any excendrd criticism of the unique genius of 
Guslavc Dor*. He has h[s admirers, and hi* 
productions are certainly lemarkable in number 
and kind. His illustrated Bible is one of his 
most imposing efforts, if not the most successful 
and attractive of them. We have never our- 
selves esteemed It so highly as some of bis 
others; feeling thai an imagination so grotesque 
and an execution so bold are better suited to a 
different range of subjects. Still he has illum- 
inaled many a figure and* scene of Scripture his- 
tory with a strong and vivid light; and it cannot 
be denied that some of his conceptions are both 
good and beautiful. In the quarto volume be- 
fore us are selected one hundred plates from the 
uriginal work, arranged in connection with brief 
descriptive letter press, and prefaced with a sketch 
and portrait of Dor* himself; the whole making 
not only a specimen collection of the artist's 
designs, but a pictorial sununary of the Biblical 



narrative from Genesis to Revelation. The book 
is offered as a contribution to the provision for 

the holidays. 

H£TS AITD H0T£8. 

— The illustrated Christmas number of Ttie 
AiHtrican Booisdler, with its many fine specimen 
engravings taken from holiday volumes of the 
year, its descriptive notices of some two hun- 
dred of the new books, and its literary corre- 
spondence from Paris, London, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, makes in itself a bandsooie 
volume, highly creditable to its publishers, The 
American News Company. 

— J. B, Lippincoit & Co. have an edition of a 
fine art work in "Hte Early TeutenU, llaliaH, 
and Frentk Masters, translated and edited by A. 
H. Keane, from the German art bit^aphiea 
edited by Dr. Dahme, librarian to the Emperor 
William. It includes one hundred and fifty illus- 
trations. Thackeray's Ballads, with illustrations 
by Elizabeth Thompson, Du Manner, and oth< 
ers, is another handsome book. 

— The Famous Parks and Gardens 0/ the 
World is one of the most elegant tA the English 
importations. It is partly based upon Les Jardins 
of Arthur Meniin, bat draws freely upon other 
sources. It describes and illustrates in order, 
the Gardens of Antiquity — Rome, Greece, and 
the Eastern World — and follows through the 
Medixval Gardens and the Gardens of the Re- 
naissance to those of Modern Europe. It marks 
the different styles of architecture and land- 
scape gardening, and gives useful hints upon trees 
and plants, the management of conservatories, etc., 
so that with all its beauty it is not too ornamental 
to be useful as well. It bears the imprint of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

— Scribner & Co. have among their notable 
holiday issues Sengs from the Published Writings 
af Alfred Tennyson, the music by Arthur Sulli- 
van, Gounod, and others. The volume is of 
English origin, and was without illustrations ; but 
for the American edition designs by Reinhart, 
Fredericks, Winslow Homer, and Jessie Curtis 
have been made. 

— Blanc's Grammar of Painting and Engrav- 
ing in its new edition makes an appropriate 
holiday gift. It has received the heartiest com- 
mendations of the critics both here and abroad, 
and S. C. Griggs & Co. have given it a handsome 
form with its many engravings and fine tnechani. 
cal finish. 

— George Routledge & Sons bring out a large- 
print edition of Paul and Virginia, with a me- 
moir of Benardin de Sl l^erre, and three 
hundred and sixteen illuitrations, many of them 
of exceptional merit Olkir Stories, by E. H. 
Knalchhutl-Hugessen, contains half a doien oE 
his inimitable hiry tales, with illustrations by 
Ernest Grisel, filling a substantial volume. 
Swindle Stories; or Nno Yams Spun from Old 
Wool, is a unique book of nursery lore in fresh 

in prose stories of the rhymes of Four and 
Tventy Black Birds, Humpty Dutnpty, Jack and 
Jill, Fighting for the Crown, Baby Bunting, Boy 
Blue, and The Mouse on the Clock. Its illus- 
tralioni are as clever as its stories. The Geed 
Genus That Turned Everyliing into Cold is a 
little volume containing a fairy tsle J^^AtC 
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Brolhen Mayhew, with illuslrations by Geurge 
Cruiluhaolu. 

— Mr. J. W. Bouton will have ready by the 
middle of the month, Rovstandsen tkt Carkatur- 
iil; comprisii^ a selection from his worlcs, with 
anecdotal descriptions of his famous caricatures 
and a sketch of his life, timea, and contempoia- 
ries. It is to be illuttraled with four hundred en- 
gravings, and will be published in two volunics, 
demi 410, handsomely bound in half morocco. 

— The Fine Art Publishing Company, of New 
York, ii ofierii^ handsomely illustrated and well 
made boolu at a mere fraction of the cost of the 
expensive originals from which they are copied. 

Tie Dori Bible Gallery we have noticed above. 
Atila, anolher fine quarto with similar full-page 
Illustrations, is Chateaubriand's romance of thai 
name, and makes an elegant gift.buok. Tki 

tVanderiKg Jtew, a third specimen of Dong's 
artistic triumphs, comes in folio form. 

— TitAvmi SkaJhitptare, of Claxton, Remsen 
ft HaEEelfinger, is used by its publishers aa a 
holiday book, and figures excellently in this 
role:, as it gives the complete works of the great 
dramatist, fully annotated, in fine binding, with 
steel illustrations. Among their cheap standard 
woiks, they issue Voltaire's Life a/ Ciarlti XII, 
which has been for a long lime out of print. 

— The must Important issue of the season 
with S. C. Griggs Si Co. will be their edition of 
ihe Yjunger Eddn, which has been long prom- 
ised and much anticipated. There have been 
but two previous English translations of the 
work, both of which are incomplete and have 
been long out of print, as they were issued over 
thirty years ago. This translation is by Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, whose previous work in 
Norse literature has brought bim a wide reputa- 
tion. His translation contains more than any 
existing in English, German, French, or Danish, 
and has been done with scholarly care. It is 
very fully furnished with notes, glossary, index, 
etc, and fills a volume of about 320 pages. 

— The AtiamlU Monthly is to be enlarged 
next year in more senses than one ; a larger page, 
larger type, and 144 pages to a number. Further- 
more Mr. Howells is to begin a new story which 
will run through six or seven numbers. The 
new portrait, furnished to subscribers only, is a 
life.size head of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmesi 
a fit companion to the preceding portraits of 
Bryant, Lon^ellow, Whitlier, and Lowell. 

Thackeray.— The superb edition ct Thacke- 
ray's works, cotnmenocd last year by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co., i« iMw completed, in 
twenty-four imperial octavo TOlomea, a lasting 
memorial d Ihe Author's fame, arid of the 
■piriled enterprise and adoiirable taste oif his 
publishers. The edition is limited to ooe ihou- 
sand copies, each being numbered, arwl hence, 
forward a set of this iSition di luxi will become 
one of the most priied possessions of collectors. 
No selling price ts announced, and copies can 
only be obtained through the booksellers, so 
that every member of the trade may safely use 
tiis best efforts to place copies, without fear of 
others reaping Ihe benefit of his labours. The 
whole of the author's original illustrations, and 
those of Doyle, Frederick Walker and Cruik- 
shank, have been retained, and are supplemented 
by iiUQierous additional illustrations by Millais, 
Fildes, Du Maurier, and other well-known artists, 
the whole numbering 148 steel engravings, 1,473 
wood engravinga. and K8 illustrations in colours. 
Except the lasHacntioned, all the tllualrations 
are printed on le^ China paper ; the steels by 
Messrs. MoQveen, and the letterpress and wood 
engravings by UcMr*. Clay, Sons and Taylor, 



Everything in connection with the edition has 
been done on the most liberal scale, the only 
regard being the completeness and perfection of 
the vrork in hand without counting the co ' 
Lenden Boeiitller. 



DIED. 
Honl*. In Engljiid, rtcetitlv, Mra. W. B. Mom., 1; 
^^tn\ m fADddBUfbLFT of Leifh Hum, and n wirtor o1 

LuUxKk. In Englind, Octabcr >d, Lidf Ulib«k, 

DIekea*. In London, Novcmbei i>, Hn. Chuls 
Dickens [l-'allieriDe Ho«anhl, widow of Lliirlci Dkkni. 

Delntic. Id Enilvid, lowird the end ot Novcinber, 
John Thaddcui Dciinc, Isr j6 ^Hn from 1S41 ediiDr-^n. 
diiel of Ihe London Timtt. 
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for BanLiDd, bv Oeo. B. Hsikeu: On Soma af Uh "HIgliiri* 
at LoodDB, b> £. IninM Belli SkelcWnc Oraowta, \Y» 
Oe«iitDea8nudltwUHninll^w,bjRMngrHota«( Dm. 
m€ktr; A i^todr or Modem ScaliniiR, Ilfe-MlVr E. 0. 
BoBmOldKoyi.ll^T.W.GiMin; Art la Un Sineu. 1, 



Yorkrture ibIb. bv K. I). lUMXmoni, Chiptcr XVII-liell- 
niut BB>li«M*« Leutit (t bSuoI. by Itoliaur T. H. 
BayDH: A Sldl^ua Bsllwiy Sullon, I, Iw J. A. Kmidei 
The L*Dd QunUuii, and Report on Land tlUs and TnuiMcr, 
by Ariburlni>4di Uule to »hew, by A. K. H.B.; llr. ulad- 
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>-- — VBlley. Uev. C. T. Noh; fblUp Wl 
iJ.W«iTer(TbeOldHame,ChiinitKn' 
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enluK; Beceol Kngllah nuou. 

VAX xoaxKAMD's EivaiKKEmma 

MAeAXXMK. Iheuy ul Solkl i>^Un«dklui^ 
siuD; LlikunilnJ.'D.'c. be ttooi) 11m VnulaUou of 
Hawei*. by Juhn (I. Wluloni The CunKllduluii of fluid 

Uniugei br Henry MMKni 1 he Haws TniM Untae gne*. 

lluD, by C L, Cmnddl, C,K. : Bnuladni Wood rinvnoli 
Elecirfi.-llTiHsMollrel-o«rr,by Pml. W. E. Ajmon; Ele- 
pKnl«oItheMii1hTi»llad1linY"'>'l>'l'IXo»™- l-vt.ll. 
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THE career of Professor Clifford, as pre- 
sented in these sumptuous volumes, is 
in itself a most cogent argument for that 
doctrine of the personal immortality in 
which he did not believe. For cert.iinty 
the promise and potency of his own being 
were far greater than couid lie fully realized, 
even in the most favored conditions of 
human life, much less in a body hampered 
by a hereditary taint of consumption. Pro- 
fessor GiSord was a genius of the rarest 
order. But, as is so often the case with 
)j;eniuses, he died too young. When the 
"endcame,"on the third of last March, he was 
scarcely thirty-four years old. He planned 
a bonk (or rather ten books, if we may 
judge from the size of the planX to be called 
"The Creed of Science." All he accom- 
plished, outside the realm of pure mathe- 
matics, was the production of twenty or 
more articles of various lengths for current 
magazines and reviews, several of these 
being merely revised reports from popular 
Sunday lectures. The present volumes con- 
tain (in addition to biographical matter 
which occupies sixty-seven pages) his es- 
says "On Some Conditions of Mental 
Development," "On Theories of Physical 
Forces," " On the Aims and Instruments of 
Scientific Thought," "Atoms," "The Firsi 
and Last Catastrophe," "The Unseen Uni- 
verse," " The Philosophy of the Pure Sci- 
ences," "The Instruments used in Measure- 
ment," "Body and Mind," "On the Nature 
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of Things in Themselves," " On the Types 
of Compound Statement involving Four 
Chords," "On the Scientific Basis of Mor- 
als," " Right and Wrong," " The Ethics of 
Belief," " The Ethics of Religion," " The 
Influence Upon Morality of a Decline in 
Religious Belief," " Cosmic Emotion," and 
" Virchow on the Teaching of Science." 

Professor Clifford was most eminent as a 
mathematician. But as appears from the 
above list of essays be loved to talk upon 
the philosophical and religious questions 
which, from the beginning of history, have 
so constantly perplexed the human mind. 
We cannot say that he has either shed very 
much light upon those subjects, or greatly 
intensified the darkness which has so long 
surrounded them. But these essays are 
useful in aiding us to form an opinion of 
the subjects which the advocates of the new 
dispensation of science would substitute in 
their Sunday lectures for the mysteries of 
"the Trinity" and the doctrines of "grace." 
It is instructive to find that these are likely 
to be no less metaphysical than those with 
which the pulpit has so long been accus- 
tomed to deal, but perhaps are even more 
abstruse and paradoxical. Instead of the 
arithmetical puzzle of three persons in one 
l^eing, we shall hear of a single substance 
revealing itself on one side as matter and on 
the otlier as mind, and playing hide and 
seek in ^ur dimensions of space instead of 
remaining constant in the traditional three. 
In the name of "organized common sense" 
(which is the definition given of science) we 
shall be informed that *' we have no reason 
whatever for believing that the known laws 
of geometry and mechanics are exactly and 
absolutely true at present, or that they have 
been ever approximately true for any period 
of time further than we have direct evidence 
of;" and in respect to perception, that "the 
thing perceived is reduced to a bundle of 
perceptions," while "the perceiving self is 
reduced to the whole Aggregate of feelings 
linked together [linked how, and by what?] 
and succeeding one another in a cei 
manner;" that the assumption of the 
formity of nature is the only warrant for 
believing anything beyond the tmmedi 
facts of experience, and yet that the theory 
of Evolution, which denies uniformity 
tatc and postulates continual change. Is i 
doubtedly tnie ; and that *' in the science of 
number, while five sevenths of fourteen has 
a meaning, namely, tea, five sevenths of 
twelve is nonsense." Finally, we shall hear 
that "we may expect in time" to have as 
cogent negative evidence that there is no in- 
telligence or volition in the solar system ex- 
cept that of animals, as that there is no 
planet between the earth and Venus as large 
as either of them. (VoL II, 67, 68.) 

In the introduction to these volumes. Mi 
Pollock, in characteristic style, remarks that 
■it is an open secret to the few who know 
it, but a mystery and a stumbling-block 



many, that science and poetry are own 
sisters," But it is somewhat disconcerting 
to find that the poetry which Professor 
Clifford — the mathematician — quotes with 
most apparent satisfaction and approval is 
that of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Walt Whi^ 
man. (See the Essay on Cosmic Emolioo.} 
We are compelled to say, tn conclusion, that 
we find all through these volumes so many 
unguarded expressions and sweeping affirm- 
ations concerning outside matters of which 
the author evidently had but imperfect 
knowledge, that we can only e^ccuse them on 
the ground that the author spoke in youthful 
rhapsody, and that the misfortune of his 
early death prevented him from presenting 
any systematic and matured views of the 
world. But the essays are all the more 
brilliant by reason of their unguarded and 
paradoxical character. 

BEROEBAT'S MEHOIB OF QAimEK.* 

MEMILE BERGERAT was a son-in- 
• law of Th^ophile Gautier, he having 
married the eldest daughter of the poet. 
Mile. Estelle Gautier, in 1872. From that 
time onward until the great writer's death, 
M. Bergerat was his constant attendant. 
The conversations, souvenirs, and anecdotes 
which he has given to the public refer to alt 
periods of the poet's life ; but, of course, 
mainly embrace the last few years when he 
was pastactive work— years in some respects, 
however, the most interesting of his whole 
career. In addition, M. Bergerat includes a 
brief biographical sketch, which, although 
concise, brings out the main features of 
Gautier's early manhood with much discrim- 
ination. 

Thftiphile Gautier was bom at Tarbes, 
August 30, 1811. His ancestors were noted 
for their longevity. His father lived to the 
age of eighty ; his grandfather died a cen- 
tenarian. Gautier pire was both mentally 
and physically a giant; he was remarkable 
for his love of letters, and first formed the 
ta.stes of his son, who wrote in after years, 
'' If I am possessed of teaming and talent, 
1 owe them to him." Like all remarkable 
men, Thriophile was blessed with a mother 
who was in many respects a notable woman. 
She was endowed with imposing beauty, 
and a majestic bearing which made her 
seem proud and cold to strangers. To 
Thfophile, however, she was devoted, and 
his demeanor toward her was like that of a 
courtier to a queen. Once, when her hus- 
band saw fit to punish the l>oy for some mis- 
chievous freak, she collected her personal 
belongings, and was with difficulty prevailed 
upon to remain under the same roof with 
such a monster I The family removed to 
Paris when Thiophile was three years old ; 
but the worthy citizens of Tarbes still show 
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the desk which the poet is supposed to have 
occupied at the town school. M. Bergerat 
gives an account of Cautier's vif 
historic spot in his own words ; 

" While 1 was »l Tarbes," he said, ' 
from the residents that my dealt was religiously 
preserved al the town school, and ihal it was the 
admiration of tourists. Much flallcred with being 
so liotiored during my lifetime, I resolved to 
this curious desk which was attributed to i 
and, at the same time, the sciiool which boasled 
of having numbered me among its pupils, 
presented myself to the principal without f 
revealing my identity, and professing myself 
enthusiastic admirer of my own writings 
be^ed of hiro to show me the desk which had 
witnessed my youthful precocity. The principal 
insisted upon escorting me in person. The desk 
which he showed me was certainty a desk of 
sonie kind, but at siaht of it I became the subject 
of a peculiar sensation. This was assuredly the 
first time that il and myself had been in proiim- 
ity, but if it was not my desk it mig/tl have been, 
what a multitude of remembrances it might have 
awakened I 

" I seated myself upon the bench adjoining, 
which, if fate had so decreed, might have been 
my bench, and placing myself in the position of 
a studious scholar, 1 endeavored to imagine that 
I had found my old seat. The principal, seeing 
me so engaged, could not restrain a smile mingled 
with emotion. He pointed out upon the desk 
sundry scars and scratches made by the knife of 
Thtfophtle Gaulier, and which undoubtedly must 
have cost him many a punishment. I asked per- 
mission to Uke away a fragment. Il was granted. 
Then he led me back, relating a score at authentic 
anecdotes, which appeared to me conclusive, and 
from whicn il seemed that I had been a prodigious 
student and the glory oE the school. 

"A Philistine would have taken pleasure in 
destroying the illusions of this worthy m-" ' 
much preferred, however, to share them. 
away without telling him who I was, and 1 
never told any one of my visit. After all, the 
principal was right," added my master, "froi 
moral standpoint. Fiction is much more an 
ing than truth, and is sometimes more tri 
worthy. I had then a vision like Musset's, for I 
had seen the yoiing man clothed in black who 
resembled me as a brother." 

In after years, the citizens tried to erect 
a monument to the author of Emaux tl 
Camift, but the Municipal Council refused 
to grant the necessary permission. "If it 
had only been M. Scribe I " adds M. Ber- 
gerat, maliciously; "but after all they have 
the desk." 

Removing to Paris in i8[4, the litUe Thio 
was very homesick, so much so that he tried 
to throw himself from the windows. Robin- 
son Crusoe and Paul it VirginU were his 
6rst books, and these he ever afterward de- 
lighted in. When eight years old he 
sent to the Lyc^e, where, as he said, he 
neariy died of cold, ennui, and loneliness. 
Soon after he went to the College Charle- 
magne, where he made rapid advancement, 
and manifested his taste for brilliant word- 
painting through bis constant study of the 
Latin authors of the Decadence. The young 
Th^o was also enamored of athletic sports, 
and especially of swimming. His mother, 
afflicted with a nervous anxiety for his 
safely, could not accustom herself to the 
dangers which she fancied imminent; and 
often, when he was sporting in the Seine, 
he caught a glimpse of a pale and trembling 
woman leaning against the parapet of the 
bridge and watching his slightest motion 



with uneasiness. Once he swam from Mar- 
seilles to the Chateau d'lf, returning in the 
same manner. 

It was at school that Gautler's friendship 
with Gerard de Nerval first began, and by 
him he was introduced to Victor Hugo, 
From tliat day Thgophile gave np the idea 
of becoming an artist, and thereafter de- 
voted himself to literature. The anecdotes 
with regard to the "red waistcoat" and thi 
first representation of Hrrnani need not be 
repeated here; it was then he wore it for 
the first and last time, and used to say with 
melancholy air, " I only put it on for one 
day, and I have worn it all my life !" When 
Htrnanitii.% revived in 1867 at the Com^die 
Frangaise, Thtfophile Gautier was an im- 
portant personage, seated in his box, smil- 
rejuvenated, giving the signal for ap- 
plause. But how was the official critic of 
the MeniUtir, an imperialist organ, to speak 
of the author of Lts ChdtimeHUf 



The next 
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sked to moderate his eulogies and to soften his 
>ne of enthusiasm. Without offering any ob- 
jection, he took a sheet of paper and wrote his 
--lignalion. Then going to the Minister of the 
terior, he placed Wore M. de Lavaleite his 
article on one side, his resignation on the other. 

The Minister inserted the article without chang- 

In 1833, Mademoiselle de Maupin was 
begun. It was written in his room at his 
parents' home on the Place Royale. This 
work, with all its fire, wearied Gaulier ex- 
cessively; 

The poet, then a lion and a fashionable pei< 
sonage, much preferred to rhyme gallant son" ■ 
to fair young damsels, and to promenade 
boulevards with his transcendant waistcoats 
marvellous pantaloons, rather than shut himself 
up before a lamp to blacken sheets of papei 
And, beside, being a thorough 
detested prose and looked upon 
accomplishment of - •"--'■ -■ 



he made his appearance. " I cannot thank voa 
enough for that study," said his friend, "it isa 
masterpiece. As I thought you might he in netd 
of money, I have brought you some" — and he 
laid down two hundred and fifty francs "Bot," 
ventured Gautier, "1 though! you said five hun- 
dred francs. Perhaps I didn't undcrstard." 
"Perfectly. I said five hundred francs. But 
just think. If I had not existed yon would not 
have tieen able to say of me all the good things 
that you tiave said : that is clear. In that c 
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- rou are not to come out," he 
through the key-hole, "until you ha 
ten pages of Maufin!" 

Sometimes Theophile was resigned; often he 
crept out through the window. At other tin 
his mother, always tearful that her son woi 
fatigue himself with so much work, came 
~eicase liim. 

Balzac greatly admired Gautier's talent 
1 writer, and engaged him for the Revtte de 
Paris. Wlien Curmer conceived thi 
of a work to be called Les Fran^ais Petnt 
par Eux-Mimes, he applied to Balzac for 
assistance. The great novelist agreed to 
contribute on condition that the volume 
should include a study of himself, Baliac, 
by Theophile Gautier. To 
this Curmer oi¥ered no objection, and the 
author of the Comidit Humaine hastened 

inform Gautier o£ the bargain. 

" For this study of myself," said Balsac, " you 

II receive five hundred francs." Theophile 

d soon finished the sketch, and carried it to 

the editor, but, with his usual timidity, dared 

k for his pay. A week, a fortnight, passed 

news from Balzac. Finally one morning 



subject treated, I give you the remainder as the 
author treating. Is not that just ?" "Ai 
Solomon, himself," replied Gautier, who, manj 
years afterward, in relating the story, still thought 
that Balzac was picrfectly right 

The intermediate years between this period 
(1337) and the time when the poet ceased 
from active work are touched upon but 
lightly, or not at all. The biographical 
sketch ends abruptly with a catalogue of his 
works, and we step into a sen 
tions between M. Bergerat and his "m 
Gautier wished to model these i: 
after those of Goethe and Eckermann ; but 
the disease, or complication of diseases, 
bring about the end, interfered 
somewhat with this plan. Still, such as ire 
have are well worth perusal ; for it was as a 
conversationalist that Gautier particularly 
shone. The poet was living (hen at Neailly, 
Rue de Longchamps, 32, with his two sisters, 
his daughters, Estelle and Judith, and last, 
but by no means least, Eponine, the cat 
Gautier was a great epicure, and used him- 
self to descend to the kitchen for the pur- 
pose of concocting rare dishes. Sometimes 
he dined en famille, and again his table 
would be surrounded by a motley throng- 
Chinamen, Russian princes, Italian imfrcss- 
arii, Hungarian violinists — speaking divers 
tongues, and, in the words of M. de Gon- 
court, transforming the dicing room into a 
tabu d'hote in the Tower of BabeL Like 
the most incorrigible bourgeois, Gaulier 
was fond of walking about the street, and, 
when the weather permitted, would come 
out in slippers, with his acom-shaped hat 
shading his leonine mane. Happy the 
visitor who came at such a moment to wit- 
ness one of those monologues wherein the 
poet displayed the treasures of long study, 
experience, taste, and genius. He would 
take the arm of his guest, and pace slowly 
up and down the walk, stopping now and 
then to re-light his cigar, or sealing himself 
upon a low wall, would discuss xstheiic 
problems, or narrate one of his characterislic 
etaphysical anecdotes as to the destiny of 

Gautier was endowed with a remarkable 
memory, and read continually, night and 
day, everything that came into his hands, 
from a scrap of paper to the profoundest 
;iiic treatise. It was thus he kept up 
adjective hunt" In fact, few men 
could boast of his varied store of knowl- 
edge, always ready at command. As to his 
idea of what he had done for the litera- 
ture of France, M. Bergerat writes : ' [ (;^ 
I do not know mhal posterity may Wink of 
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me," said the masMr* one day, "but it seems to 
me ihit I have at least' been useful to the 
language of my country. They will not liave 
the ingratitude to refuse me after my death this 
modest merit of a philologist. Ahl mv dear 
child," he added, smiling, "if we only had as 
many piastres or roubles as I have rescued worda 
from Malherbe. You young people will be glad 



.... day when you reali 

have placed in your hands, and you will defend 
my memory against those diplomats of letters, 
who, because they have no Ideas to express, and 
no wit to give them value, would reduce us to a 
hundred words from Racine. . . . 

" My T&te in this literary revolution was well 
defined. I was the painter of the crouo. I set 
out to conquer adjectives ; I brought back some 
that were charming aiKl even admirable, which 
we could no longer do without. I foraged all 
through the literature of the sixteenth century, 
greatly to the scandal of the stockholders in the 
j^Ulrf-Franfaii, the Academicians, the laia- 
tiirfs-Tbu^Hft, and the bourgeois stripiine<i, as 
F^trus said. I came back with plenty dt fire- 
works. I mixed on the pallet of style all the 
tints of the dawn and all the shades of sunset ; 
I brought back red, dishonored by the politicians; 
I produced poems in btane-majtm-, and when I 
saw that it was good, that other writers followed 
me, and that the professors squirmed in their 
chairs, I formulated my famous axiom : He 
who is surprised by a thought, it matters not 
how complex, a vision, it matters not how 
apocryphal, without words to reproduce it, is not 

" And the goats were separated from the sheep, 
the followers of Scribe from the disciples of 
Hugo, in whom all genius resides. That was m; 
part in the conquest." 

The amount of work accomplished by 
Gautier was simplj marvelous. M. Ber- 
gerat calls him "a stave to copy," and esti- 
mates that his printed matter, if collected 
into book form, would fill over three hui 
dred octavo volumes. "And that is why, 
said Cautier, sadly, "they call me laiy 1 So 
that, when 1 present myself to the Academy, 
they ask, 'What have j-om done?'" The 
bibliography prepared by M. Maurice Tour- 
neux comprises not less than one hundred 
and thirty-six numbers. This does not in- 
clude the product of thirty-six years of jour- 
nalism. 

After Louis XIV, there were two classes 
of men hateful to Tbfophile Gautier — 
bourgeois and politicians. The first he lost 
no opportunity to ridicule ; the latter he in- 
evitably denounced. As to the unfortunate 
Louis, he discourses concerning him in the 
most untranslatable language. Gautier was, 
moreover, exceedingly superstitious; he was 
superstition personified. Believing in thirty- 
seven religions, he also believed in enchant- 
ments, in magic, in dreams, in divinations. 
Two knives crossed, a salt-cellar overturned, 
three lighted candles in a row — any one of 
these phenomena was enough to upset his 
peace of mind. He would never begii 
task on a Friday, and, oddest of all, would 
not pronounce or write the name of Offen- 
bach because be believed him possessed of 
an evil eye ; and when the exigencies of 
criticism called for an opinion in the Afon- 
iteur concerning the famous maestro, some 
one else always wrote the feuilleton. Gautier 
dreaded disease and death, but 
cowardly manner which has been attributed 
to him; and when at length the messenger 



came like a thief in the night, he died as 

calmly as an infant falls asleep. 

M. Bergerat gives an account of many 
unpublished works. There is a ballet called 
Le Prineur de Rats, concerning which there 
is also an anecdote sufRciently amusing, if 
we had only space to reproduce it hi 
There was another ballet called Lt Rot des 
Aulnes, and one or two beside. In the 
published, for the first time, 
imber of poems, many of them remark- 
ably beautiful, a rhyming-acrostic-sonnet, 
and a number of poetical diversions which 
may be classed under the general head of 
mental gymnastics. A sonnet beginning 

r 11D coin d'infini Intuol un voile XtmAm, 

of the finest things that Gaulier ever 
penned. It was written at Geneva one 
night, upon the terrace of a villa, at the close 
a conversation on astronomical themes, 
which the poet had fascinated his audi- 
ence through his eloquent expressions, 

M. Bergerat has succeeded in producing 
a most interesting work, which goes further 
to outline the character of one of the great- 
est of modern French authors than a half 
dozen cut and dried biographies. We have 
not by any means exhausted the book even 
in this extended nodce. One section, en- 
titled "Th^ophile Gautier, Painter," we 
have not touched upon at all. Suffice it to 
say that to the last he persevered in believ- 
ing himself a great artisL M. Bergerat 
gives up ten pages to a catalogue of his 
paintings and designs. The book ends with 
thirty-nine letters written by the poet to 
several intimate friends. They sparkle with 
his charac (eristic wit a^d humor. 

There are few great writers who endure 

I near a glimpse of their inner lives as this 

which M. Bergerat and his coadjutors have 

ithout losing something of the 

estimation in which they were held. With 

Gautier it is not so. With all his faults, and 

he had many, we cannot but admii 

lius, and, above all, his sincere devotion 

truth. He wore his heart upon his 

sleeve, and cared not who saw its wildest 

throbtaings; and if at times he is inclined 

dramatic, we know that even his 
foibles are part and parcel of himself. 



DB. DOBAH'S AHHALS.- 

IT is somewhat of a surprise that the pop- 
ularity of Dr. Doran's works shoul 
so pronounced in America, that an edi- 
tion in nine volumes should be called for. 
His writings have been generally classed 
with those of an ephemeral character, 
glance at the titles of some of them dearly 
indicate; as {t. g^ MoHareks Retired fi-om 
Butitust,- Habits and Men; Table Traits. 
But his books are all distinguished by great 
sprightliness, are the repertory o£ a vast 
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fund of anecdote, and have a kindly, human 
interest about them that commend them, 
as the same traits did their author, to the 
grateful consideration of a large parish of 

These two initial volumes are brought out, 
re series is to be, under the pat- 
ronage and editorship of Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, whose literary studies have already 
been the means of making us acquainted 
with much out-of-the-way lore of the past; 
and they concern themselves with the histo- 
ry of the English stage, its annals and its 
~fr. Stoddard has given us a very 
brief but succinct memoir of Dr. Doran, in 
which he compares his labors in research 
ith those of the elder Disraeli, with the 
lim, however, that Dr. Doran is much 
iperior, inasmuch as he is less of a mere 
compiler, and contributes a great deal that 
is the direct result of laborious investigation. 
As Dr. Doran (who was bom in iSo7)haa 
only passed away within a year or two, his 
connection with the current of living events 
is close and fresh. But it is as a student of 
eighteenth century literature that he is to be 
most esteemed. Mr. Stoddard claims that 
he has left none behind him so well versed 
in the literary history of that period. These 
Annals present not only a vivid picture of 
the English drama and all its accessories 
during the century, but by means of anec- 
dote, bits of history, quotations from let- 
ters, and personal tnemoira, throw unnum- 
bered side-lights upon the tide of general 
upon the life, manners, customs, 
and extravagances of the times ; so that they 
have a value even beyond that which they 
claim for themselves. In this mirror of the 
age, one sees how much corruption and 
license there were at the bottom of the best 
English society of the day ; and one teams 
with surprise, from what low and unsavory 
origin many a noble English name of high, 
aristocratic import at this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, took its rise. 

Mr. Stoddard has given a modest and 
excellent Introduction, which welt prepares 
the way for the author's Prologue. In this 
preparatory chapter, if he does not go so 
far tiack as to the Great Drama of the Crea- 
tion for his origin of representations, Dr. 
Doran, at least, takes the reader to remote 
Chinese traditions, through Greece, Rome, 
Medixval Ages, and with a rapid survey of 
the earliest attempts at rude scenic effect in 
the days preceding Shakespeare, leads down 
to the period of Charles I, and on to the 
decay of the stage during the Commonwealth. 
With the Restoration, the palmy times of 
the English stage begin. The period of the 
"Boy-Actresses" passes away, and for the 
first time in England, women assume wom- 
en's characters on the stage. The notorious 
Nell Gwynn was one of these earlier ac- 
tresses, and her career of license is but a I 
true portrayal of that of a long line of such | ^ 
women as followed in her footsteps. That 
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tbe tendency of the stage (whatever the 
exalted lives of such ornaments of it as 
Mn. Siddons, Fanny Kemble, Charlotte 
Cufihman, and others like them, may testify 
to the contrary) is lowering to the delicacy 
and purity of the feminine character, one 
needs not go beyond the very full records 
contained In these volumes to find out Mrs. 
Oldfield, Peg Woffington, Kitty Clive, Miss 
Davies, Elizabeth Barry, and scores of oth- 
ers not quite so celebrated, are cases in 
point.* Good Dr. Delaney, as he sat once, 
listening in an entranced way, to the sing- 
ing of Susannah Cibber, sighed as she 
ended : " Woman 1 thy sins be forgiven 
thee. Amen." 

There is nothing more entertaining in 
these Annals, than the history of David 
Garrick's career, which embraced the Golden 
Age of the English Stage. It is fully given, 
from the time when he went upfrom Litchfield, 
a raw country lad, with his fellow-townsman, 
Samuel Johnson, down to the period of its 
dose, when the great lexicographer visited 
him at his Crampton Villa, and looking 
round upon its luxury, exclaimed : "These 
are the things, Davy, that make it terrible 
to die." It may surprise readers of the 
present day, who accept the name of Gar- 
rick as the synonym of perfect excellence 
in dramatic representation, to learn hoi 
nearly the great Roscius was being eclipsed 
by Quin and the "silver-tongued Barry 
one of the truest and purest actors that ever 
graced the English boards. Some of the 
anecdotes told of Quin, who was as fuuny 
as Foote himself, are very amusing. He 
and Bishop Warburton were friends, even 
as Thomas Betterton was an intimate of 
Archbishop Tillotson. The Bishop, on one 
occasion, was making a stiff stand for kingly 
prerogative. " Spare me, my lord," said 
Quin, "I am a republican, and perhaps I 
even think the execution of Charles I might 
be justified," "By what lawf " inquired the 
Bishop. "By all the laws he had left," was 
the sententious reply. Tbe Bishop bade 
Quin remember that the regicides (most of 
them) died violent deaths. " I would not 
advise your Lordship to make use of that 
inference," said Quin, "for, if I'm not mis- 
taken, that was the case with tbe Twelve 
Apostles I " 

Tbe rivalry between Carrick and Quin 
was not an unworthy one; for Garrick never 
forgot that he had been bom a gentlemen. 
Some of the anecdotes told of Garrick's 
wife — Violetta, the little German dancer — 
seem hard to believe. That she should be- 
come the bosom friend of the severely-good 
Miss Hannah More, and of Bishop Porteus 
— she a devout Roman Catholic, 1 
something not easy to understand. 

There is a lack of condensation 
rangement in the matter of these 
umes, which is confusing and unsatisfactory. 
We have the lives of some of the great 
players twice given — both in the Annals 



proper, and in the after memorial sketches 
of the second volume. It seems to us that 
Mr. Stoddard might have improved upon 
Dr. Doran's method here, and pruned super- 
fluous matter from the earlier chapters, or 
have so continued the matter of the later 
with them, that all the facts of a life 
should have been collected together. As an 
ilance of this lack of condensation, turn 
chapters XXII-XXIX, in the first voi- 
le, where we find full and frequent notices 
of Garrick's career. But the story is not 
completed, and we must go to Chapters 
VII and VIII of the second volume, to have 
even the main life-facts gathered together. 
This is true also of the sketches of Better- 
ton, Quin, and Barry. The unities are not 
sufficiently preserved, and Mr. Stoddard' 
skill here in bringing about some more com 
pact arrangement, would have added to th 
satisf actor! ness of the volumes. 

Margaret J. Preston. 



STHOITDS'S aREEE FOETS.* 

IF Mr. Symonda, in his Studies of thi 
Grtek Poets, had kept more closely tc 
his topic; in particular, if he had begun a 
little on from the beginning, and had stopped 
one chapter before tbe end ; he would have 
removed what many of his readers will con- 
sider the only serious blemishes in a noble 
and fasclnadng book. How are we prepared 
the better to appreciate Greek literature by 
being told that 

e vague aad infinitely distant past, races 
were nourished into fonn and individuality by 
the varied □peralion of those unreckoned sym- 
pathies which attach man to nature, his primitive 
motherf (I, 14.} 

And how is it any part of the legitimate con- 
clusion from studying the Greek poets that 

accept the word God as the name of a hiihetto 

ipprehended energy, (he symbol of that which 

he life and thought and molion of Ihe uiii- 

se whereof we are a part, the ideal towards 

which we are forever struggling on the toilsome 

path of spiritual evolution, the unknown within 

us and without us which is the one 

movable reality^ (II, 411.) 

Such ideas are not unfamiliar, and most 

us know where to look for them ; but 

do not welcome them in a book of this sort 

Having said this, we have little left to say 
except in commendation. These volumes 
are plainly the work of a true scholar, 
love with his task, and not hampered by the 
spirit of routine that often besets the reguli 
historian of literature. Beginning, of cours' 
the subject proper with Homer, he does not 
attempt to give all of Homer, but has or 
chapter on Achilles and another on tl; 
women of Homer. Then follows 3 chapti 
on Hesiod, in which the author makes Pro- 
metheus the occasion of an attack 
orthodox doctrine of the Fall. We have 



the philosophical poets, headed by 
Empedocles, and the gnomic poets, fol- 
lowed by Archilochns, and the other writers 
tic iambics; then the lyric poets, 
closing with a chapter on Pindar. 

This brings us to the center and heart 
of the book, the mighty three, ^^chylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. The author is 
not satisfied with giving a just and discrim- 
inating survey of their complete plays, but 

tpplements this by a critical discns^on of 
their fragments, with specimens and excel- 
lent translations. Then, "that nothing be 
lost," we have the fragments of the last 
tragic poets. 

The other chapters of principal interest 
are on Aristophanes and Theocritus, and 
the long and admirable one on the much- 
neglected Antholt^y. From this we give 
one flowery specimen of the author's style : 

If we might compare the study of Greek 
literature to a journey in some splendid mount- 
ain region, then we might sav with propriety 
that from the sparkling summits where £schylua 
and Sophocles and I^ndar sil enthroned we turn 
in OUT less strenuous moods togather the meadow 
flowers of Meteager, Palladcs, Callimachus. 

A better specimen of the author's style, 
usually clear and terse (for it is only rarely 
that his words run away with him, as in the 
description of the temper of Archilochus 
[p. 277]), and at the same time of the in- 
genuity of his reasoning, is found in his dis- 
cussion of Athenian sculpture (p. 392, vol. 
II): 

Why is sculpture selected as the most eminent 
and characteristic art of the Hellenic race, when 
much remains of their poetry and prose work 
the highest sense artistic? To mv mind the 
swer is simple enough. One modem nation 
has produced a drama which can compete with 
that of Athens. Anuthcr has carried painiin^ 
10 a perfection we have little reason to believe it 
ever reached in Greece. A third has satisfied 
the deepest and the widest needs of our emo- 
tional nature by such mujic as no Greek, in ail 
probability, had any opportunity of hearing. In 
the last place, architecture, the comtnon heritage 
of all the European nations of the modeni 
world, is at least as nohle ai the architecture of 
the ancients. The Greeks alone have been 
unique in sculpture. . . . The Greeks cannot 
have made sculpture anapproachably complete 
without possessing a genius wherein the si.ulp- 
tor's bent of mind was specially predominant, 
thus infusing somewhat of the sculpturesque 
into the sister arts. Painting for Italy and 
sculpture for Greece may tie fairly taken as the 
fully formed and flawless crystal- in a matrix of 
congenial but not equally developed matter. 

We hope Mr. Symonds's "studies" in 
Creek literature have not come to an end, 
and that these volumes, which are not sim- 
ply reprints, but addressed by the author to 
American readers, will be followed by others 
on the prose writers of that unique nation. 



HTtrOB BOnOES. 

Astronomy fin- Schools and Collets. By 
Simon Newcomb, LL. D., and Edward 5. 
Holden, A. M. [Henry Holt & Co. $2.50.] 
This is the first Issue of the "American 
Science Series " to be written and illustrated 
from an American standpoint by such emi- 
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DCDt authorities as Packard, Johnson, Mayer, 
F. A. Walker, E. L. Gookin, and others. 
Our American text-books are admittedly (ar 
in advance of all others, and ire have had 
scries after series of reprints from the Eng- 
lish, with close print, English arrangement, 
and English spelling, till any prospect of 
change is matter for congralutatioa. This 
finely illustrated and elegant book of 500 
pages b not an abridgment of Professor 
Newcomb's Popular Astronomy, but an en- 
tirely new work prepared as a text-book for 
colleges and high schools. The high stand- 
ing of the authors in the astronomical world 
— the first aa Superintendent of the Nau- 
tical Almanac, the other as Professor in th: 
U. S. Naval Observatory— is a sufBcient 
guaranty for the accuracy of the work. The 
style and method of the book are encellenL 
The mathematical part of the subject, which 
is quite full, is printed in smaller type, and 
several other chapters are indicated which 
can be omitted in shorter courses, thus 
adapting a college book to high school and 
academic work, and, at the same time, giv- 
ing the great advantage of fullness in 
detail so valuable to the inquiring student. 
Whether this will be successful in practice 
can only be tested in the school-room. A 
good working school book on astronomy 
baa been for some years a desideratum, and 
an educational public is to be congratulated 
on having here by far the best one yet pro- 
duced either in this country or in England. 
We trust this promising opening may be 
abundantly fulfilled in the rest of the " Am- 
erican Series." 

Tht Afouiul Builders. By ). P. Mac- 
Lean. [Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Ji-SO.] The first ISO pages of this book 
give, in a clear and compact way for the 
popular reader, a rismmi of what is known 
of the Mound Builders — chapters on their 
Defensive and Sacred Jnclosures, Mounds, 
Art, Mining. Science, Tablets, Frauds, Civ- 
ilization, Antiquity, and Who were the 
Mound Builders and What Became of them? 
The second pan of the book, about eighty 
pages, will be of more interest to the special- 
ist, being an account of the careful surveys, 
by Mr. MacLean and his enthusiastic 
ciates, of all known remains in Butler 
County, Ohio, which was one of the great 
centers of the ancient civilization. The book 
has a large map of Butler County, showing the 
location of all the earth-works, and there 
a hundred plans and illustrations scattered 
through the text. Unpleasant slips of grai 
mar, like, "drv quite a number of sto: 
mounds," p. 43; '■ from one altar w.ij taken 
several bushels," p. 61 ; the absence of a 
subject for *' was enclosed," line 25, p. 50, 
etc., are quite too 



Cassell, I'etter & Galpin have published 
in the form of a very large portfolio of loose 
eries of six CkaracUr Sketckts 



from Dickens, being fac-similes of original 
drawings by F. Barnard. The plates are 
very large, two feet by two and a half, per- 
haps ; too large for easy handling ; but 
framed for the wall, or mounted in some 
suitable manner, they would be very efEecI- 
They are eSeclive as it is; Mr. Pick- 
wick at luncheon 00 the grass, jug and glass 
in hand, and leaning against the wheelbar- 
which, later on this eventful day, is to 
be still more his support; the irrepressible 
Mr. Alfred Jingle, "of No Hall, Nowhere,?' 
with his spindle shanks, worn-out elbows, 
and shacking bad hat; Bill Sykes, with dog 
and club, a perfect picture of the traditional 
English villain; Mrs. Gamp, "of husky 
voice and moist eye," with " MrS Harris " 
left for the imagination of the reader to 
supply in the background; Little Dorrit, 
gazing from her garret window — and a beau- 
tiful face the artist has given her — as beauti- 
ful as the face of Longfellow's Evangeline; 
and finally the highly dramatic figure of 
Sidney Carton, of the TaU of Two Cities, 
shown as he ascends the scaAold. The 
plates are lithographs, and each is furnished 
ith a protecting fly-leaf on which is printed 
I extract from Dickens describing the char- 
acter. [$6.00.] 

Steing and Thinking. By Prof. W. K. Oif- 
ford. [Macmillan& Co. ti.oo.] The three 
lectures that make up two thirds of the little 
book before us are a popular exposition of 
the mechanism of thinking according to 
the school of Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
first deals with the structure of nervous 
tissue; the physical composition of nerve 
fibre, and ganglions. The second, taking 
up one part of the nervous system — the 
eye — considers its anatomy, the effects of 
light upon it, and the manner in which 
optical impressions are conveyed to, and 
registered in, the brain. The third covers a 
wider field, and attempts to find in the brain 
physical changes corresponding to all the 
mjTiad forms of our thought. Prof. CliEFord 
was not the man to do poor work ; the book 
is extremely interesting, and as clear as the 
subject permitted. Like most books from 
writers of the same school, it is ric 
suggestions; but, like them too, it needs to 
be read with caution. The line betw 
matters of fact and matters of opinioi 
not always sharply defined ; and the ( 
servative reader often asks himself whether 
the microscope and scalpel have explored 
the brain as thoroughly as the author' 
words would lead him to suppose. Th 
fourth, and last, lecture is mathematical 
rather than psychological ; it is a discussion 
on " Boundaries in General," or the geomet- 
rical properties of bodies. 

Didier's life of Edgar A. Pee, of which 
a new edition has just been published [W. 
J. Widdleton. (1.50] has the value of con- 
tuning a generous collection of Poe's poet- 



ical writings ;-but it fails where most biog- 
iphy of Poe fails, in its partial and 
extravagant estimate of his place in Ameri- 
can literature. Mr. Didier, like Mr. Wm. 
F. Gill, is a Poe worshiper, and this attitude 
necessarily incapacitates both of them from 
doing exact justice to their subject. Un- 
doubtedly Poe's name has suffered at the 
hands of some of the critics; but nothing 
is gained by calling him, as Mr. Didier does 
call him, "the most scholarly writer our 
country has ever produced; "or by saying 
of him, as Mr. Didier does say, that he "has 
done more for our country's literary reputa- 
than any other writer." A man who 
can deliberately pronounce that judgment 
proves himself incompetent to sit upon the 
bench. If Edgar A. Poe i« where he can 
pray, he had better ask to be delivered from 
such of his friends as are atiU in the Besh. 

Mr. Wm. Raimond Baird has taken the 
trouble — and it must have been a good deal 
of trouble — to compile a history of Amtri- 
College Fraternities, meaning thereby 
the whole bng list of societies into which 
our young men are so fond of grouping 
Ihemselvei during their college days. The 
secret societies — mainly known as " Greek- 
letter societies," from dieir way of naming 
themselves — seem alone to be included! 
It would have been a good plan to include 
all others, and so have materially increased 
the historical value of the book, which, as it 
is, is conNderable. The work has been very 
itelligently performed, and the arrangement 
of matter is as methodical as the nature of 
it would well permit A really immense 
mass of information has been brought to- 
gether, not very important, to be sure, to 
the general public, but of curious interest 
to the collegian and the student of college 
ilfe. A steel plate gives in group a view of 
the badges of the different fraternities. [J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. f 1.50.] 

A very pleasant idea underlies T/u Sab- 
iatk Month [Presbyterian Board, jo cents], 
in which a Christian woman, Mrs. L. S. 
Houghton, has brought together within the 
compass of about a hundred pages passages 
of Scripture and short chapters of meditat- 
ive devotional reading for every day of a 
month, designed for "those weeks of retire- 
ment which are appointed to those who have 
just become mothers." The book is fitted 
to bring much comfort to the class for which 
it is intended. 

The title What is a Gentleman f covers a 
brief chapter of edifying correspondence 
between a sensible mother and her son on 
the conditions and qualities of true gentle- 
manliness, the whole couched in every-day 
language, such as no boy could fail to under- 
stand, and well fitted to awaken right ideas 
and to promoi^teff^flg^ (tw5.(JWo.)*ri [ {^ 
SO cents.] " O 
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'Tht Index to ike prestnt volnme will be 
tttti out with our next number. 



OHS'B BEGOIO) BOOS. 

IT is always satisfactory when a young 
novelist steers in safety past that diffi. 
cult and hazardous point, his second book. 
To write one successful story is given to not 
a few. A happy trick of style, a trifle of 
freshness, some whim of good iuck — each 
or all are enougl] to conimand a temporary 
popularity and a brief exaltation to what 
seems the pinnacle of public favor. Flushed 
and triumphant the happy debutant hurries 
out another volume, assured of an equally 
warm reception. Alas, in eight cases out of 
ten, the venture falls flat The public is an 
exacting one. The better the first book, the 
harder the demand on the second ; the more 
the author has given, the more hi 
pected to give ; and readers and critics alike 
are quick to resent a reckauffi, to detect thi 
old flavors under a new dressing — all of 
which is hard justice for writers, but the 
way of the world, and so not to be quarreled 
with or averted. 



THE LETTEB8 OF OHABUIS DIOEEITS. 

A Second Notice. 

THIS is a book of painful interest, and 
coming as it does, by a singul: 
dence, almost simultaneously with the news 
of the death of Charles Dickens's wife, it 
will be read with even closer attention than 
It would otherwise have received. Remem- 
bering the surprise and grief with which all 
of us who had loved and admired Charles 
Dickens's writings heard the incredible 
news that he had forsaken the wife who had 
borne to him ten children, we turn eageriy 
to this last and most intimate record of Ijia 
life to see if we may read "between the 
lines" and gather any suggestion of the 
reasons for such a step, any unconscious 
revelations of its tieginntngs and its pro- 
gress. It would be an interesting thing to 
know how many persons have taken up this 
volume with that distinct aim, and have first 
looked through it from beginning to end. 
skipping all letters except those written to 
his wife and to that "sister-in-law" whom 
he did not hesitate to call publicly bis 
"dearest and best friend." 

The letters to the wife are soon read. 
They are few — only seventeen in all ; while 
of letters to the "Dearest Georgina," the 
sister, there are nearly one hundred. His 
earliest letters to his wife are fond, free, 
and loving! the "incompatibility" of which 



we were told a quarter of a century later 
did not exist then, apparently. " Kate," 
whatever her faults, was the one to whom 
he wrote of his prospects and his plans, and 
to whom he felt " most affectionately." It 
is a slight thing, but it is no doubt a stgniti- 
cant one, that there comes a day when a 
letter begins " My dear Catherine," and not 
Dearest Kate." The letters grow fewer 
and farther between, colder in tone, and 

barren of any evidence 
pleasure in the writing. By this time Mrs, 
Dickens is the mother of nine children 
often ill, and no doubt sadly altered. Few 
amen bear nine children in nineteen years 
ithout Pjiying heavy penalty for 
elasticity of temper and freshness of 
face. But it is surely a cruel thing whi 
these losses is added the loss of that love 
for whose sake the others were gladly cot 
fronted and borne. 

Year by year the letters to "Georgina 
grow longer, warmer, and more intimate. She 
is evidently his " audience," so far as a va 
and selfish man can be satisfied with the " a 
:" of one human being. The letters 
some periods follow each other with notice- 
able frequency; every other day, every two 
days; sometimes theyare begun in the morn- 
ing and finished at bedtime. It is a marvel — 
except that blinded people are always so 
blindly blind — that there should have been 
concerned in the arranging and publishing 
of these letters nobody who had instinct 
and insight enough to perceive the eSect 
that must inevitably be produced by them : 
nobody who had so little instinct and insight 
as to suppose that the mere fact of thi 
ters not being love letters in the ordinary 
^ceptance of word and phrase would make 
any odds in their revelation of the intimacy 
of the relation between Dickens and hi 
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Neither was there any good and sufficient 
ason for publishing so many of thei 

of their being specially characteris- 
listorical. They are, in quality, 
actly like all the rest; only differing 
degree; a little more diffuse, undisguised, 
and unabashed in their egotism — that is all. 
They have one theme from first to last, and 
the same theme which, with very few 
exceptions, fills all the other letters, i. e., 
Charles Dickens, what he is doing, and 
what the world thinks of it, says of it, does 
alxiut it. In this regard, these letters are 
truly pitiful. Letters which might have 
been from their standpoints of date and 
place, and from Dickens's familiarity with 
men of note and things of interest, simply 
invaluable and delightful, are saddening to 
read, and are almost without interest except 
as a means of understanding Dickens's char- 
acter. Contrast them with almost any letters 
known, written by public men of any age, 
and they stand out bald and poor in their 
selfish iterations of the struggles and tri- 
iphs of one man. He has the usual off-, 



hand jollity and semblance of good-fellow- 
ship which so often accompany inordioale 
selfishness, and go so far to cover up its un- 
suspected shame. People can live very close 
to this sort of good-natured, affectionate- 
phrased, vivacious, hilarious, rollicking, in- 
satiate vanity, and never find it out Its 
very surface is its shield ; its shallowness is 
its safety; its arrogance its success- Must 
we go farther, and say that some of the most 
striking initances of this which the work! 
has seen have been found in the ranks of 
men who were in one realm or another, art- 
ists, and creators of beautiful art? Who 
could find it easy to believe that the man 
who made us all cry year after year with his 
inimitable pathos, his seemingly unlimited 
comprehension of and sympathy with all 
human sorrows that can make human heart) 
ache to the breaking, could have broken is 
its faithful old age the heart of the woraan 
who had borne him ten children P We did 
believe it; and therefore, when the neirs 
le, we felt loyally withheld from taking it 
at its import. We gave to Charles Dickens 
the benefit of the doubt made 
mighty in our minds by the work of Chark* 
Dickens the artist The memoir written b^ 
his friend and admirer, Mr. Forsler, shook 
loyalty; but it was reserved for 
these volumes of letters to complete its 
downfall Henceforth the man and the art- 
D in our regard; and while before, 
man who gained what he did not 
deserve by reason of the triumph of the 
artist, now, it will be, by a subtle retributioii, 
the artist that will lose in the loss of the mat), 
for, ultimately, it must react ; we shall admit 
the beauty of the phrase, the tenderness of 
the story, the pathos of the scene; butne 
shall have no longer an undivided mind with 
which to think about it The ugly shadow 
of the memory of the moral poverty which 
underlay the intellectual wealth; of tbe 
piteous caricature which deeds were to 
words, and acts to professed sentiments in 
the life, will dog our old love like a beads- 
man, and we shall not save it alive long. 

Some of Mr. Dickens's friends in America 
will hardly enjoy, it would seem, his cavalier 
references to them. They were of use to 
him, and enjoying that, he enjoyed fbem; 
the glamor of his delightful bon- 
hommie no doubt he carried them along 
with him swimmingly, apparently on a high 
tide of friendship; and yet the best thing 
say about them in his most private 
speech to his most intimate confidante is 
that they " are never in the way and never 
of it," and, with a most amusing and un- 
conscious patron izingn ess, that they have 
plum pudding brought in blazing" 
which could " not be surpassed in any bonse 
in England." Why should, it, forsooth? 
Plum puddings brought in blazing are veiy 
common in America. 

Nothing is more striking in the lives of 
inordinately selfish people than the certaintj 
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that they will be surrounded to the last by 
adorers; by those who take them unques- 
ttoningly on their own showing, and at their 
own valtialion. This never fails. More 
often these adorers are outside of a man' 
own household; yet it occasionally happen; 
as in this instance, that even there, the sham 
passes for the reality — the semblance for 
the true thing. 

There is something almost touchin); 
the naivete with which the sister^n-law and 
eldest daughter of Mr. Dickens say in their 
preface that they have published some of 
the more private letters to show that he did 
not consider any matters of his household 
" too trivial to claim his care and attention." 
This sentence strikes and reveals the key 
on which these two women's adoration of 
Mr. Dickens was pitched ; and one great 
reason, no doubt, why he liked living with 
them better than he liked living with his 
wife i who, it is more than probable, would 
not have considered it a marvelous virtue in 
the father of ten children to be in the habit 
of sharing the marked, continuous 
uie attention " to household matters " which 
the needs of such a household make 

It is a sad and thankless business to have 
to feel like this about a man whom 
for so many years "delighted to 
but it is a feeling which one cannot escape, 
and whose expression it is hard to evade. 
It is his own doing, too. The portrait which 
has given us this revulsion is, as the two 
women say in their preface only too truly, 
a portrait of himself by himself. 
As such, it ought to be read by every man 
and v>oman who has laughed and cried o\ 
his stories. And if, in reading it, we are 
danger of doing less than justice to the m: 
who drew it, we shall at least have the com- 
pensation of knowing that it has enabled us 
to do a late justice in our thoughts to the 
woman who, when her husband desired to 
live with her no longer, went atvay, silent, 
with her eldest son — only one child out of 
her ten — and lived and died, silentl 
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THE HOLMES BREAKFAST. 

DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES came 
to his seventieth birthday on the iglh of 
August last, and the publishers of Ihe AUantit 
Menthly, following with a felicitously suggestive 
the precedent established by the Whit- 
ticr dinner of the 17th of December, 1877, gave 
him a breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, 
December yA. A breakfast which begins after 
;ven though it last till toward seven, is > far 
seasonable repast than ■ dinner which be- 
gins at six and lasts till two or thereabouts 
morning; and to this circumstance, combined 
the presence of (he ladies, and the conta 
of good spirits communicated by the per. 
lonality and presence of Dr. Holmes, is probably 
due the brilliant success of this effort to do honor 
to one of the most papular poets of our time. 

The public, looking in upon the Whiltier Din- 
ner, said, and with truth, that a more distin- 
guished literary company had seldom, if ever 
before, been seen in this country. At the 
Holmes Breakfast an even more bril 
pany was assembled. To begin with the ladies, 
Mrs. Stowe was there, Mrs- Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, Miss Phelps, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Miss Harriet Preston, Nora Perry, 
Mrs. Moulton, Miss Larcom, and Miss Sprague, 
the suddenly-famous author of At EanutI 
THJUr ; while among the gentlemen were Whir- 
tier, Emerson, Howeils, of course, Aldrich, Sied- 
:, and Mark Twain, the total number 
of guests approaching a hundred. About one 
third were ladies. The one conspicuous ab- 
sence was Longfellow's, and so conspicuoi 
was it that but for the explanation, it woul 
have been the most expressive feature of the 
occasion. No poem was read from him, as 
was from almost everybody else of note who was 
not there ; no letter came, and no word whatever. 
The fact was that up to the last moment he in- 
tended to be preient, but at the last moment was 
prevented, when it was too late to send anything 
than a private note to Mr. Houghton ; and 
this note failed to reach its destination in season. 
The feast of reason which set in after Ihe eat- 
ing, was opened about four o'clock with an ex- 
ceedingly well-timed speech from Mr. Houghton, 
greeting so good for its purpose and place as 
> go far towards confirming its author's rank as 
an " occasional " speaker by the side of Dr. 
Holmes, the prince of "occasional " poets. The 
ladies were complimented in general, and Mrs. 
Slowe in particular, Mrs. Howe replying [ur the 
Holmes's response to the honors of the 



speaking reached so high a pilch of excellence a* 
at the Whittier dinner, there was a greater even- 
ness of good quality, and there wis no rude 
breach of good taste such as marked the former 
occasion. Mark Twain's speech this time, in- 
deed, was so far suiiable and funny that we give 
it below, with Dr. Holmes's poem. These two 
performances, and Mr. Houghton's remarks, 
fairly divided the honors of the evening. 

.Dr. Holmes's Poem. 

"THB IRON GATB-" 

No< iinfaniiltar 10 mr «ir hit »me. '^ 

Noryel unkoDwo 10 nnnr ■ jovou. ni«lin(, 
Id daj^long vaDiahsd.— ia he adll ibe HUH*, 

FaTTDlten and foJXCItinc, 

lied, >!□« of apeech and lhou|^. 



d,dtgentral(pr».„t 



e, the ETar-tva>d, tv* 



»ldAge,theL . 
Shnink. loiierini, benl, nl achea 

Ofl h»e' 1 DKI hinVtcD ny e 



ideed [ know him 



HIa tagot (or hi 
hnd aad " Eocini 



all^for'-l'^d.f )^"'i^.[ imndl* 



What Ihowta of ^Idcd bauUca he benavea iia, 
Dear 10 tlie bsirt ol youth, to manhood't pnine? 

Think of ihealm hobrlnca, iha wralih hclava na. 
The boarded apoila, (he legade* of linul 

Hope'i anchor faalFr, wild dcaire leaa vagiint, 

ibe with Ibeir aof lened toD« (be ilumberODa bruB. 

lonf^ and maTihood atiivfi, bu( ■£ 

Spreadt ica ihJB hand* above ihe white ni 
That warm iia creeping lilc blood liU (I 

)ear to ita bean ia cveTT loainf token 
That comea unbiddei; ereil|i pular 1™ 

Ah, when around ua roa* youth rejoicra, 
For ui Ihe lonow-laden breciea r,^._ 

Thrt^i ibe aharp note of jnixiy'ahupa 



rinjt, doubling, djriBf — 



TbToimiy^am 






irU^bt ihom ih£ ga 



occasion followed in due course, and we reprint 
it below, with its author's final revision. 

Mr. Houghton then resigning his duties to Mr. 
Howetis, a long succesuon of poems, speeches, 
and congratulalory letters followed, filling out 
the time until well into the evening. Many of 
the guests took an early departure, but enough 
remained to preserve the appearance of the 
tables until (he end. If noiK of the poetry or the 



f wordol mine anoiher'a aloon hai briftbietii 
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. uaka obce weicoiae — evetiing aaha lor peACS^ 

daima hia tribute, aileiKcnov iakoldeni 

jh la your love utninnp; tiil) bcholdeo, 

Tbecorlewtella ne — cxiver up the far*. v 

And na« with craleiul amilc snd unenia chenhlC^ C^O I P 

A«J «™er Wt thai, look or *o.d can tell. ^^ O 
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d^idren, — and Fanmlll 
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Mark Twtdn'a Speech. 



THE UNCONSCIOUS 

The first great man who ever wrote me a let- 
ter was Oliver Wendell Holmes. He was also 
the tirst great literary man I ever stole anything 
from, and that is how I came to write to him and 
he to me. When my first book was new, a friend 
of mine wid, " The dedication is verv neat." 
" Yes." I said, " I thought it was." My friend 
said. "I always admired it, even before I saw it 
in the Innannls Abroad." I naturally said ! 
" What do you mean f Where did you ever see 
it before?" "Well, I saw il first some years 
^o as Dr. Holmes's dedication to his Songi in 
Many Keysy Of course my first impulse wa» lo 
prepare this man's remains for burial, but upon 
reflection I said I would reprieve him for a mo- 
ment or twc^ and give him a chance lo prove his 
assertion if he could. We stepped into a book 
■tore, and he did prove it. I had really stolen 
that dedication almost word for word. I could 
not imagine how this curious thing had hap- 
pened, but I thoi^ht the thing out, and solved 
the mystery. Two years before I had laid up a 
couple of weeks in the Sandwich Islands, and 
had read and re-read Dr. Holmes's poems, until 
my mental reservoir was filled up with them to 
the brim. The dedication lay on (he top, and 
handy. So by and bv I unconsciously stole It. 
Perhaps I unconsciously stole the rest of the vol- 
ume, too, fur many people have told me that my 
bnok was pretty poe'icaj in one way or another. 
Well, of course, 1 wrote Dr. Holmes and told 
him I hadn't meant to steal, and he wrote back 
and said in the kindest way that it was all tight 
and no harm done, and added thai he believed we 
all untxinsciously worked over ideas gathered in 
reading and hearing, imagining they were original 
with ourselves. He stated a truth, and did it in 
such a pleasant way, and salved over my sore 
spot so gently and so healingly that I was rather 
glad I had committed the crime for the sake of 
the letter. I afterward called upon him and told 
him lo make perfectly free wllh any ideas of mine 
which struck him as being good protoplasm for 
poetry. He could see by thai that there wasn't 
anything mean about me. So we got along all 
right from the start. 



ILLIT8TEATED BOOKS, 
The holiday season brings Its usual pro- 
cession of illustrated books, some of which 
we noticed in our last issue. We resume 

where we left off. 

Externally one of the most attractive, and 
internally one of the most delightful, is 
Landscape in American Poetry. The author. 
Miss Lucy Larcom, has taken her idea, we 
should say, from Longfellow's Poems of 
Places, though giving it a different applica- 
tion. From the poems of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Aldrich, 
and others, she has picked out passages 
illustrative of her theme, and worked them 
by a species of literary embroidery into a 
warm and laving essay, leaving it to a com- 
pany of distinguished artists, among whom 
are Anthony, Linton, and Andrews, to seize 
on the more salient points of extract for 
illustration with the pencil. The title of the 
volume is barely saved from being wider 
than the contents, for it is New England 
landscape in large degree which receives 
attention. This is not surprising. Mr. 
Longfellow himself, remarking on his <x)llec- 
tions of Poems of Places, has said that as 
respects the United States, outside of New 
England, it is the poetry rather tl an the 
" places " that is lacking. With the exception 



of the sea^oast and the White Mountains', 
the finest scenery of the continent Is out- 
side of New England limits, and yet it is of 
New England almost wholly that our poets 
have sung. This insurmountable fact gov- 
erns (he proportions of the work before us. 
In Bayard Taylor's works we are indeed 
taken into the sunny meadows of Pennsyl' 
vania, and pleasant glimpses are given of 
other vistas in different directions. It is 
t'le New England landscape nevertheless 
which seems to predominate, and well It 
may. Miss Larcom's text is very good, and 
so are the pictures, of which there are be- 
tween thirty and forty. The actual land- 
scapes, like that of the River Charles, for 
example, are in the minority, and are the 
least successfiU. Neither Longfellow nor 
Lowell would quickly recognize their be- 
loved stream from Mr. Bobbett's (?) descrip- 
tion of it. The Hampton Meadows are 
better, and in the idealized scenes, where ai 
freer scope isgiven to the fancy, a fine degree 
of success is often attained. The book is 
faultily <x>nstnicted in that the list of illus- 
trations gives names of neither artist nor 
poet, so that the reader cannot tell, except 
by an examination of the entire contents 
seriatim, who of either class are represented 
in it An index to such a work as this ought 
not perhaps to be expected, but it certainly 
might have had a more ample table of con 
tents. It is rather surprising that such a 
house should let such a book as this go out 
to the public with such an imperfection. In 
all other respects, and in the binding espe- 
cially, the volume is a model of excellence 
and beauty. [D. Appleton & Co, $4.00.] 

A kindred work to the foregoing, but 
wrought out of different materials and on a 
larger scale, is The Homes of America^ with 
its one hundred and three illustrations, be- 
ginning with the historic mansions of the 
colonial period, and running down through 
the time of the Revolution and the early 
part of the present century into the midst of 
the domestic architecture of to-day. The 
editor, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, a member of 
the New York Historical Society, and the 
author of the latest and best history of New 
York City, is qualified for her task, and has 
performed it con amore. The descriptive 
text, which serves the purpose of a running 
commentary on the pictures, has a pleasantly 
historic flavor, and suffices to give a good 
idea of the notable families of the several 
periods treated, and also many a glimpse of 
domestic and social life. Obviously not all 
of the places described have been actually 
visited by either author or artist, and some- 
times both fall into commonplaces which 
are evidently founded on hearsay or careless 
examination. In the account of Mr. Emer- 
son's house at Concord, for example, noth' 
ing seems lo be said of its destruction by 
fire, a few years ago, and of the prompt 
rebuilding of it, in fac simile of the original, 
by some of the owner's friends; a circum- 



stance which, of course, lends much and 
peculiar interest to the stniclure as it now 
stands. The pictures of the Longfellow and 
Lowell houses, in Cambridge, are no truer 
or more satisfactory than common, which is 
to say a good deal against them. A little 
error is the spelling of the name Apthorp«. 
We know of no authority for giving this 
old and honorable name (hat final and dis. 
figuring e. Mr. Charles Ward Apthorp, 
whose mansion in upper New York occa- 
sions this mention of his name, was one of 
the some twenty children of Charles Ap- 
thorp, of Boston, no one of whom was ever 
guilty, so far as we know, of that redundan- 
cy. Let us keep the old names intact. By 
far the more picturesque portion of the 
volume is that relating to the earlier period. 
The old manor houses, in which our fathers 
sought to perpetuate on these shores the 
grandeur of English country life, far ex- 
ceeded in dignity and impressive beauty the 
gingerbread sti^jctures which the so-called 
architecture of the third quarter of this cen- 
tury has devised. Happily, we have now 
entered on a course of improvement, and we 
trust there may be something of a return to 
primitive simplicity and taste. There is a 
striking likeness in many of these old houses 
ot the Revolutionary and pre- Revolutionary 
periods to English homesteads. What could 
have a more motherly aspect, for example, 
than " Beverley, " on the Hudson, the home 
of Beverley Robinson, or " Greeiiway Court," 
the wilderness home of Lord Fairfax in 
Virginia? But we doubt if In alt the book 
there is a prettier or finer scene than that 
presented by " A Home on the Tennessee," 
a wild and rude landscape, indeed, of wind- 
ing river, and towering mountain, and rough 
but artistic log-cabin, with its accessories, the 
whole being full of the strongest eSects of 
nature in one of her freest moods. Among 
the modem subjects, the famous Hunnewell 
estate, at Wellesley, Mass., is included, but 
not the equally famous Adams and Payson 
villas, which adjoin each other in Watertown 
and Belmont, and which are two of the 
finest in New England. The A- T. Stewart 
palace, in New York, might also well have 
been included, and the stately old Gardiner 
house, Gardiner, Maine, which is a notable 
relic of the fallen fortunes of the past The 
pictures, as a rule, are well drawn and en- 
graved, but those of the White House at 
Washington are hardly adequate, nor is that 
of Mount Vernon, though it may be truer 
to fact than others of it with which the pub- 
lic are already familiar. [D. Appleton & 
Co. J6.00.] 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge's highly dramatic 
poem of The Vagabonds has been taken for 
the basis of a holiday volume, with illustra- 
tions by Darley. But Mr. Barley's part of 
the book has been done with his reputation 
rather than with his skill, and the result is 
neither creditable to him nor worthy of the 
poem, which is on the whole the best thj^g 
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that Mr. Trowbridge has ever done. [Lee 
AShepard fi-so.] 

Tht Breaking Wavts Dashed High, ant 
of the few poems of Mrs. Hemans which 
the world is unwilliog to lose, also appears 
in a showy holiday dress, with a number of 
engravings designed by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. The order of the stanzas, correclly 
given in the first and connected version, is 
disarranged when repeated with the illustra- 
tions, the third stanza changing places with 
the fourth. Of the engravings, the land- 
scapes are much more skillfully designed 
than the remaining pieces, the first th) 
illustrations being of more than ordinary 
excellence. [Lee & Shepard. f i.jo.] 



Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounce 
> vou, trip]iingly on ihe tongue." In the word 
IrippiHglv ihete iaa wide and a subtle higniiionce. 
To ihe writer liM well ai lo the tleclaimcr of sen- 
tences ihe best advice is involved in this one 
word. Tbe nimbleness and light: 



BHAEESFEABUHA. 



[u 



F. J. 1 



n the best ai 



1 full ( 



nthe 



Mr. Calvert's "Shakespeare."— Wi 
fess lo having been somewhjt repelled by the 
opening pages of Mr. Geo. H. Calvert's SkaJte- 
tpeart: a Biographic jEitkelic Study [Lee & 
Shepard, f 1.50], He begins with a fancy piclure 
of the poet in his cradle, of which the following 
extracts will give an idea : 

In Stratford on Avon, a small, town of War- 
wickahire, England, in a tmall room of a cottage 
on Henley street, lay, in the summer of 1564, a 
babe asleep in bis cradle. Beside the cradle sat 
a young woman, with broad, open brow, and 
targe haxel eyes, (bat were a light to clear, sym- 
metrical features. . . . Evenly came tbe breath- 
ings of Ihe infant ) his forehead was cool, and 
his cheeks, fiusbed by the healthy currents from 
his heart, glistened with (be warmth of the mid- 
summer noon. But the clear countenance of his 
mother, as she gazed on her beautiful boy, 
stead of being arrayed in the joy of such a ] 
session, her eyes beaming with deepest and 
sweelest maternal gladness, was shadowed with 

The plague was then in Stratford, and tbe 
baby might have fallen a victim to it, bad he not 
been born a Shakespeare : 

The air inbreathed by the infant that lay asleep 
near his anxious mother was feeding a brain des- 
tined (o be the seat a\ a deeper and fuller con' 
sciousness than ever quickened a human mind 
If the vitality through which the soul indues it- 
self with corporeal consistence be nol strong 
enough to insure the material form against 
earthly disease, a soul of this exceptional powr- 
as a Tesplendetil boon from (he soul of sou 
will be shielded from above, and the modest 
cottage in flenley street would have been encir- 
cled with a sanitary belt of guardian angel; 

But (he book is really much better than this 
sophomorical introduction would lead 
pect. The author, as he himself says of the 
poet, "with lavish superabundance oulbreathea 
figures ot speech;" but the matter is generally 
belter than the manner. The style : 
formly vicious, but often shows the "apt hand- 
ling of words, skill and fores in expressing," 
which the writer says is "tbe literary gifL' 
Some of the comments on Shakespeare's styli 
are very happy — Ihe following, for instance : 

The trumpet and the drum always wake tbe 
warrior in Shakespeare. When be writes of bat- 
tles and precipitated squadrons, his verse bas 
the bound and swing of cavalry charging; (here 
is in it the music of a forest swept by a gale. 

The following may be commended to the 
"mnuihing" actors and readers who form the 
great majority on the stage and platform : 



It writing, (he words, 
ighty, ate secondary, mere tools of t 
ransparent vehicle, a medium throuj 
tbe spirit is to shine. 

We should like, if we had Ihe space, 
freely from the criticism oal/amltt. Mr. Calvert 
denies that the Prince, when urged by his father's 
ghost to avenge his mtirder, " loses," as Cole- 
ridge asserts, " the power of action in the energy 
of resolve." On the contrary, " he is potently 
withheld from action by deep scruples." He 
cannot make up his mind to expiate one murder 
by another : 

Even the voice of his father, sounding from 

beyond the tomb, had no power, and no right, to 

move him to do violence (o his sensibility. A 

man's own reason and moral sense are his su- 

;uidea gainst all voices and commands, 

whence they 



ihood if he s 
The deed Hamie 



ill. He lames hii 
renders his moral freedom. 
as required by his father's 
spirit to do was a vile deed. Not to do it, in- 
stead of showing defect of mental power, proved 
its very fullness, revealing not his weakness but 
his strength. The defeci is in the deed, not in 

And thus, instead of Shakespeare depicting, 
I Goethe thinks, "a great deed laid upon a soul 
unequal to the performance of il," it is the soul 
of Hamlel which is too great for the performance 

' a bad deed. 

Can the same man who writes thus vigorously 
on page 194 have penned the following on page 

OH the impassioned lines converge to- 
wards a point for the catastrophe, in their coit- 
vergence enclosing like the wide seine of tbe 
fisherman, many nimble glittering lives to be in a 
few moments dimmed and stiffened in death, the 
bloody devices of treachery clutching the trailc 
themselves and quickly hurling them with thi 

the grave they had dug for him, Ihe 
catastrophe being true to life, where we often be- 
hold the innocent included in the immolation of 
the guilty, even when Ihey are nol so near to 
'eir doings a* Hamlet was to his associates. 

There is a curious slip on p. 43, in the para- 
graph on (he story of Shakespeare's deer-steal- 
ing: 

Poaching — irhatever the dictionaries may say 
— is not stealing. Punishable by law, it is not a 
moral offence; il does not break the seventh 
commandment. To catch and carry off a deer is 
not the same as to catch and carry oS a sheep. 

Either the numeration should be mended, or 
f or " sheep " we should read "wife" — another 
man's, of course. 

On p. 109 we find the following reference to 
tbe account of FalstafTs death in Ntnry V: 

From the touching description of bis death by 
Hostess Quickley [lit] some commentators would 
snatch the most significant flowerfrom the wreath 
she lays upon his grave, substituting a prosaic 
phrase for ''a' babbled of green fields." 

Is it possible that any Shakespearian scholar 
does not know (hat in this passage the foli' 
1613 has "a Table of green fields," and that 
babbled of green Gelds " is Theobald's emenda- 
tion thereof r Grant White well calls 
most felicitous conjectural emendation ever made 
of Shakspeare'a text" The othercorrectionslh: 
have been suggested are not worth mentioning. 



On p. 101, in commenting on Hamlet's "a little 
more than kin, and less than kind," Mr. Calvert 

Kind is the German'word for child, and was, 
doubtless, intelligible in that sense in England in 
Shakespeare's day. 

This explanation of Und was fursi suggested 
by Dr. Johnson, but has met with no favor from 
the Clitics, as no instance of the word in that 
sense can he found in any English author, and 
there is not a particle of evidence that it was so 
used in England in Shakespeare's day, or at any 
other time. 
We had marked sundry other passages for 
ommeni, but our limits will not permit us to re- 
[r to them. With all its faults of diction, and its 
ittle slips of verbal criticism, Ihe book is in Ihe 
tain a good one, and may be cordially com- 
mended to the student of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Oilman's "Sbakeapeare's Morals."— 
This book, to which we referred briefly in ad- 
of its publication, has been brought out by 
Dodd, Mead & Ca, of New York, in excellent 
ityle. The selections are not the mere bits gen- 
erally given in Shakespearian anthologies — " jew- 
els five words long " — but ate for the most part 
passages of sufficient length to be really enjoya- 
this isolated form. Many extracts from 
other authors arc interspersed, which "show the 
brotherhood of great minds, and still further il- 
lustrate the themes, at the same lime that they 
give emphasis to the wealth of Ihe dramatist's 
genius." Some twenty pages at tbe end of the 
book are tilled with eulogies of Shakespeare; and 
in addition lo a full index of subjects, lists of 
the passages quoted from Ihe poet and of the 
Scripture texts cited are appended. Of course 
the volume does nol do full justice to Shakespeare 
as a moral teacher. These passages that admit 
of separation from the context, like single threada 
drawn out from some rich fabric, merely serve to 
indicate the character of the whole texture. As 
Grant While remarks (we take the quotation from 
Mr. Oilman's book) : 



that practical 



If the plague had nol spared him it 
. . , Ihe English, or if we choose ti 
Ihe Anglo-Saxon race, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, would have lacked a certain degree of that 
of mental and moral tone, and 
lom, which distinguish it among 
ource of pleasure more exqui- 
. .. lining than is elsewhere to be 

found, of instruction more nearly priceless than 
any except that which fell from the lips of Jesus 
of Naiaretb, would not have been opened. 

We wish it understood that the misprints of 
the French frangt and the Greek irfontd in 
Mr. Ruskio's letter in our last number, were 
made by the printer after we had returned the 
proofs ; but some allowance should be made for 
him under the pressure of the extra work on a 
double number," 



Profeator Dowden, in a private note, 
mendons thai hja Skaisfmrt : I/it Mind and 
Art, bas this year been translated into both Ger- 
man and Russian. It is, to our thinking, by far 
the best of recent books on the poet, and we 
wish that it could be reprinted in this country, 
where the price of the English edition — about 
five dollars — puts it out of the reach of ih^^ 
great majority of students and readers. It miAl 
be reproduced in handsome duodecimo form, su 
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as to be sold for a dollar and a half, and w 
lieve thai it would reach a third edition 
Eooner even than it has done In England. 



NOTES AND QUIIIIIES. 

[aOlTBD BV reBD««C B. «.lt.>.il ) 

314. Five Points of Calvinism. Will yoa 

kindly 



: what a 
.o-called Five Points of Calvini 



9 of the 



No ■b»lut«ly precise f om of wordt h 
foTlheni but the foTlowingin correct : 

I. Orisiiiil iJD; or, lotll depnvllf; 
In tbe blliD Male. 

t. Election ; or, puticubr electioD \ o 
]. Pinlnilir redempliDii. 



). JOKALEMON. 
hu bcsn titi npan 
1 njiuiei [in them : 
r, moral initHllty 



ni Ibc Saint 



or, Ga>: 



To ride hoir 
Audhavet™ 


Lord Coke to. B« 
•M Bou'd out at th 
itoncelhevdirfci 
unicd Iheir lav' rite 


Can yoa tel 


me what a " Be 


CAicago. 




"Bein-feist" ippeara to be 
heiny plain banquel ior working 
mein* or did msn, in London, a 


Lircoln'i Inn 


London, within. 




mcnlnhichlheyeo 


nuilly, on Jun 


I], for *h>ch lb 



BeiB-Feul have 



be Icnanti of chaiobere id the inn- Sow bave iui> 
thai it meant on)y the harreil feaat (ino by lb( 
r to hi( handa >1 comptetinf the beao harvatt. 

1. Disraeli's Title. U Disraeli's title 
pronounced beeconsfield or b<!ccons&eld ? 
SatA, Mt. J. M. T. 



315. The Blue and the Gray. Can you 
tell me who wrote a poem, published in the 
All<nttic some years ago, entitled " The Blue and 
the Gray " ? Is he a clergyman } If so, lo what 
church does he belong 1 j. h. r. 

EddyvUte, Joma. 

The lutbor, FnncU U. Fiach, Eei)., of Ilhaa. N. Y., 
ii not a detjijinan. 

aaO. Plantagenets and Angevins. I have 
heard reference lately to the Plantagenels and 

the Angcvins. Are ihejr not oneand the sat 
one designation being derived from the "plants 
geniiita," worn in his helmet by Geoffry the 
Handsome, and the other from their province oj 
Anjau ? And does not cither title embrace thi 
whole dynasty, York and Lancaster included, 
strictly speaking P E. s, 

Indianapotis, Ind, 

Tbe Plantagenela Bete Ibe lune aa Ibe Houie of 
or (be Angevib line of king*, including tbe Iva bn 
oi Vorkand Lancaner. and eitendiox from Henry 
■he deaib of Ricbard III, when itae Houae of ludor 

ia.^. Ann Hathaway. We have received a 
communication from Messrs. Fords, Hovrard & 
Hulbert, of New Yoik, publishers of Biyant's 
Library 0/ Poelry and Song, explaining that in 
(lie new edition of that work a footnote has been 
appended to these verses, to specify that they 
have ^' surely wilhaut muck rflucn been attributed 
to Shakespeare." In the answer to query 222, 
in this department, it was staled that Mr. Bry- 
ant's book said that the verses were "atlribuled 
to Shakespeare," and that the book had no good 
reason for saying this. The publishers think the 
answer was based on tbe old edition ; and it 

328. First Seven Years of a Child's Life. 
In reference to "214, (he first seven years of a 
child's life," let me say that I have always heard 
it atlribuled to Lord Brougham, in one of his 

writings circa. 1825-7. t. w. c. 

Nrm Yark. 



BmuKh.ni ..gn. 



ouHol Locdt, Muy ij, .Sjs, Lord 

>ome 1ent;Ib lubatantiallyin (aiorol 



>; Ibe truth ii, Ihat t 



aig. A Bean Feast. 



In BickerstafTs Al- 
" Explanation of I he 
as follows : 



HINOB H0TI0E8. 

Meckanici. By Robert 5. Ball, L.L.D., 
F. R. 5., Royal AstroDomer of Ireland. 
[Henry Holt & Co. 60c.] This new 
volume of the " Handbooks for Students and 
GeneraJ Readers," is fully up to the stand- 
ard of previous issues of this excellcDt 
series. The elements of Mechanics are 
clearly explained and well illustrated. The 
book adheres carefully to the pound 
throughout; and while, as Professor Ball 
suggests, this may be best in such at 
mentary work, it would seem that, at 

int, the general unit should have been 

}re fully defined and explained. 

Tht Bible far Uamtrs. Vol. 1 1 1. 
Narrativ€i of tht New Testament. Prepared 
by Dr. I. Hooykaas. Authorized Transla- 

[Roberts Brothers. 12.50.] Thi 
eluding volume of the noteworthy " 

Learners " has at length been issued 
from the press, after a considerable delay 
Bed by the ill health of Rev. P. N. Wick- 
steed, the English translator. It < 
like the first volume, a full introduction, 
called a " Historical Sketch of Jesus and 
the Apostolic Age," maps, and complete 
dexes of subjects and texts, as well as 
admirable Chronological Survey of the whole 
Bible history and literature. Thorough ra- 
tionalistic treatment of the Old Testament 
from the standpoint of naturalism is more 
familiar to most people and less repelling 
than tbe like treatment of the New Testa- 
ment. But the Dutch school, from whom 
this complete work on the Bible comes, 
have one merit, if no other — that of con- 
sistency ; and they apply, with all the cour- 
age of the intellect, the same rules of judg- 
ment to the miracles of Jesus and Paul as 
lo those of Moses and^oshua. The critical 
analysis, which, in the first paK of the pres- 
ent volume, begins by denying any historical 
value to the genealogies of Christ, goes on 



Id various ways to resolve into natural 
e wonders of the Gospel story, 
and closes by declaring the resurrection to 

: "not an external fact of history, but 
mply a form of belief assumed by the 
faith of his friends and earliest disciples." 
Such an analysis will of course shock many 
tender spirit; but it should be remem- 
bered that criticism of this kind is in the air 
of the present day, that it is very commonly 
associated with flippancy, irreverence, almost 
with entire irreligiousness ; and that at least 
some attachment to the person of Jesus, 
and faith in him, must belong to one who 
fittingly close the narrative of the cruci- 
fixion with these glowing words : 

Rest sweelly from thy toilsome work, thou 
ible benefactor, deliverer of mankind, great 
in of God I Thy triumph is secure. Thy name 
shall be borne on the breath of the winds ihroueh 
all Ibe world : and with that name no thought 
:pt of goodness, nobleitesti, and love shall 
itself in the bosoms of thy brothers who 
have learned to know (hee ana what thou art. 
Thy name shall be the symbol of salvation to 
the weak and wandering, of restoration lo the 
fallen and guilty, of hope to all who sink in com- 
fort I ess despair. Thy name shall belhe mighty 
cry a\ progress in freedom, in Irulh, in purity — 
the living symbol of Ihe dignity of man, ihe 
epitome of all that is noble, lofty, and holy upon 
earth. From thy cross goes forth a power which 
ilowly, but surelv, reeenerating (he worliL 
' spirit, which remains behind, shall fulfill thy 
:. The future is Ihine own. 

The " Bible for Learners " thus presents the 
most thorough, earnest, and reverent ration- 
alism of tbe time in a form of logical can- 
sistency and spiritual beauty. Our columns 
aSord no place for the discussion of the 
premises and the arguments of the Dutch 
school ; but the qualities not only of 
literary power, but also of moral strength 
here apparent, cannot but be recognized 
and applauded. Believers in supematur^l- 
ism should be glad at meeting opponents of 
such a spirit ; believers In naturalism will 
of course welcome such allies. 

One would hardly tbiuk on taking in hand 
the rather cheap-looking Le MusU Artitt- 
ique et Littiraire that it was a sort of 
dimmed reflection of L'Ari, the splendid 
and famous, brought out with reference to 
the wants of restricted buyers. Such is the 
fact. By omission of the etchings and wide 
margins ; by use of thin paper and by 
abridgment of the text; the original [Tome 
Premier] is reduced to a comfortable-sized 
quarto of 420 pages, and the price to $2.50. 
In this shape the appearance does not equal 
the quality; and doubtless it is better that 
the relatioD should be thus than the ofi- 
posite. J. W. Bouton, New Yorlt, has it 
Mr. Bouton also continues to supply the 
beautiful Portfolio, whose etchings still hold 
their incomparable place, but whose wood- 
cuts and text will have to be brushed up a 
little now that Cassell's l^fagofine of Art 
and Estes & ^jifixxi.^^ American Art Review 
are fairly entered for competition. A very 
interesting series of articles on Oxford is 
now running through the PcrtfoHa. 
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A Ministry of Htallh. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D. [D. Appleton & 
Co. Ii.jo.] This book is a collection of 
nine sdecied addresses; of which the firsi 
discusses, from the standpoint of an exper 
eoced sanitarian, a plan for a Ministry, or 
National Board, of Health, emphasizing the 
point that their tenure of otTice, like (hi 
Chief Justices' Bench, be independent of 
party fortunes. The second, a Homily, 
Clerico-Medical. treats of the " inter-rela^ 
tioDships of medical and clerical functions," 
and asks of both professions a better mutual 
understanding, and more hearty codperation. 
Other subjects are, " Burial, EmbaJming, 
and Cremation," "William Harvey," "Vital- 
ily. National and IndividuaL" Best of all, 
and we wish every teacher might read it, is 
the address entitled "Learning and Health." 
Dr. Richardson is no quack, and here par- 
ticularly, as throughout the book, the reader 
is made to feel that the prevention of disease 
is the physician's highest work. 

Cleaningi from tkt Natural History of 
the Ancients. By the Rev. W. Houghtf 
M. A., F. L. S. [Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
Co. |i.7S-] The writer does not attempt 
to treat in any detail the great subject which 
gives title to his book, but only, as he says, 
" to gather up some ears of corn that lie 
scattered before him — mere gleanings 
picked up almost at random." Yet he 
manages to give sketches of what the 
ancients knew of some fifty or sixty animals, 
wild and domesticated, and to weave into his 
easy narrative a good deal of out-of-the-way 
learning in a very pleasant manner. The 
book is well printed and illustrated, and has 
the skeleton of what should have been an 
index. It would make a good present for 
some young person beginning to be inter- 
ested in classical or Biblical studies. 

A Popular Guide to tkt Terms of Art and 
Sdtnct. By C. Bankes Brookes. ]J. B. 
LippincotI & Co. $t.So.] The writer ex- 
plains the objects of his book (o be to enable 
the non-scientific reader to find the techni- 
cal terms of an art or science by merely 
knowing the popular words relating thereto, 
and to translate such terms into popular lan- 
guage. The vocabulary includes some 2,Joo 
words, many of them being merely undefined 
lists. Under " Plants," we have a couple of 
hundred words, eighty of them undefined, 
besides the Linnxan classification disused 
these forty years, and a mixed-up attempt at 
the modern arrangement. Of the fourteen 
terms under "Geography," seven are an/ir^ii 
ascii, arology, ptrUcian, periscian, pota- 
mology. Eighty-two words are defined under 
" Fortification," more than a hundred under 
"Coats of Arms," and only eight under 
'■Geology," and one each under " Engines," 
" Water," " Weights ; " and plenty more. 
** Dreams" gives the single term oneiracritics ; 
" Sea Sounding," bothy mtlry ; " Seals," 



spkrajistries ; "Wells," viell-sinkimg. The 
publishers have made a very neat book, and 
the author shows a patience and ability that 
give promise of good work on something a 
little less impracticable than crowding a sci' 
entific terminology into a few pages. 

The wants of teachers and scholars fol- 
lowing the International Course of Sunday 
school Lessons are met by the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society with a varirty of 
"Helps," of which now before us are 1 
Question Books by Rev. D. N. Beach and 
Mrs. Wm. Barrows — Pilgrim Series, Nos. 
2 and 3, for older and younger scholars 
respectively. Both of these books are well 
printed, and Mr. Beach's has some new 
features which we do not remember to hai 
seen before in publications of its class.- 
As for the Westminster Question Book 
[Presbyterian Board], it is printed in such 
ruinously small type that it ought to be in- 
dicted by the General Assembly. 

Charles Reade's Christie yohitstone and 
Peg IVoJingtiifi can now be had in the con- 
venient and tasteful form of Applelon's 
" Handy-Volume Series," at thirty centseach. 

Insect Lives; or Born in Prison, by Julia 
P. Ballard, is a little bouk of loo pages 
which we hope Santa Claus will abundantly 
ber in his coming trip. It gives, Jn a 
very pleasing manner for young people, 
sketches of the lives and metamorphoses of 
score or so of our commonest moths and 
butterflies ; and, what is much more, shows 
how to rear and observe them through their 
changes. The fifty illustrations are 
pretty good, the book is attractive and can- 
) set a multitude of little feet next 
into paths of endless profit and 
delight. [Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
■00] 

The embezzlement of trust funds is not 

a happy subject for a child's story, even 

when the defaulter's family go nobly to work 

redeem his good name, and he himself 

mns eventually, makes good his pecula- 

is, and resumes his place in society. 

Tales of this sort are only too familiar to 

grown-up ears ; it seems better that our little 

folks should remain happily ignorant that 

such crimes are, till the time comes when 

they must know. For this reason we object 

RodMck Ashcourt, by Daniel Wise, D. D., 
although apart from its theme it is a well- 
meant and fairly well-wriiiea book. [Lee & 
Shepard. ti.oo.] 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge's Young Jse and 
Other Boys is distinctly a book for boys, by 

author who understands his subject and 
his audience. It is full of healthy fun, and 

hearty, manly spirit can hardly fail to be 
profitable to that last and influential branch 
of the body politic for which it is especially 
intended. [Lee & Shepard. Ii.is.] | 



HEWS AOT B OTES. 

— The International Kniirw has taken i new 
departure for an American periodical of its class, 
in introdacing, ai it did in a late number, the 
feature of illusiraiions. These are after the pro 
cess known as phot<^ravnre. 

— Fords, Howard & Halbert, of New York, 
are to republish in this country [hat important 
new English work, Tilt Hundred Griatett Men of 
History. It is to be illustrated. How many 
eminent men have applied to be included in its 
distinguished list we have not yet learned. 

— The four and twenty reasons which Prof. 
Tourjje adduces in another column in favor of 
the conservatory system in musical instruction, 
as is known, furnish a strong category of con- 
siderations. Doubtless Prof. Tourj^e's pupil* 

'ill enjoy another European excursion with him 
again this year, and perhaps a new book will 
come of it. 

— A new catalogue from J. W. Bouton, No. 
J9, brings appetizing particulars of a number of 
fresh rarities added to his slock, of which our 
readers will like to hear. Jtourlondtoa the Cariia- 
lurisl we have already mentioned. A collection 
of Sha/asptariana consists of some filly volumes, 
including many rare and valuable items. Eight 
large volumes of aulogiaph leiiers, some six hun- 
dred in all, belonging to the last century and the 
beginning of this, are priced at ^loo. There is 
a choice set of the biblii^raphical works of Sir 
Milton Brydges, in nineteen volumes, at fjjo. 
llestdes these, we notice a unique copy nf Dib- 
din's Heminiiientei, profusely illustrated ^iih 

i other memorabilia of depaned 
iry greatneks) a similarly rare copy uf ihe 
Bibliemania ; a very fine copy, illustrated, folio, 
of the poems of Samuel Kogerit ; a set uf 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, extended to 
seventeen volumes, and illustrated with an im- 
mense mass of additional matter, priced at 
(1,500; etc, etc fkloat imposing among lhe^e 
nineteenth. century curioiitie* of literature ii a 
copy of Peter Cunniiigham's Lift and Times ef 
Ntll Cwynn, the original text inlaid to folio 
^nded to two volumes. In this 
precious collection may be seen The Original 
Autagrafh AccouHlt againit Ntll Gwynn, in 
rcnieen closely written folin*, other autographs 
and potiiaits without number, old broadsides, 
almost endless variety of curious his- 
torical matter, much of which must be entirely 
iqui>. Mr. Bouton calls this " the most notable 
1 inleretling illustrated work ever offered to 
the American public" We ibuuld say he was 

far out uf the way. 

-The two beautiful art books of D. Appleton 
& Co., Hotnei of America and Landicaft in Am- 
Poetry, are proving a great success with 
the public— The publishers have issued a cata- 
logue, the size <rf the page of the Art jfournal, 
with specimen engravings from their handaome 
illustrated books, whicli is remarkable for iiv ex- 
quisite priming. — SeiailiaH Slrome, by Julian 
l-tawlhornc, in Appleluna' " Library uf Amcncin 
Fiction," is the latest |iublication of the hou^e 
for \is^^— The Life 0/ Admiral Pirnigut, \rj his 

L/uyall, is being cirmlaied as a tubscription 
book. 

G. P. Putnam's Son* have added 10 the . . . 
army of cookery book* a new volume hj MW I V.- 
Matilda Lee* Dods, the English lady, of the 



